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Preface 


This  is  the  third  volume  of  the  selected  speeches  and  writings  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi.  It  covers  the  period  January  1987  to  December 
1987.  Besides  speeches,  the  volume  also  includes  broadcasts,  messages, 
interviews  and  forewords.  Speeches  originally  delivered  in  Hindi  appear  in 
free  translation  in  this  volume. 

The  contents  are  grouped  under  eight  sections — National  Affairs, 
Economic  Scene,  Science,  Technology  and  Environment,  Education  and 
Culture,  Health,  International  Affairs,  Press  Conferences  and  Interviews,  and 
Tributes,  Forewords  and  Messages. 

In  each  section,  the  contents  are  arranged  in  chronological  order.  When  a 
section  deals  with  more  than  one  subject,  the  items  are  re-grouped.  When  two 
or  more  speeches  deal  with  the  same  theme,  they  appear  under  one  heading. 

The  volume  is  not  a  complete  record  of  the  speeches  and  writings  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  though  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  his  more 
important  public  statements. 
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Ethical  Values  Rule  Our  Thinking 


Indira  GANDHI  would  have  been  very  happy  amidst  this 
impressive  galaxy  of  intellectuals  from  so  many  countries.  This 
Conference  is  a  tribute  she  would  have  been  proud  of,  for  she 
recognised  how  ideals  and  values  shape  the  new  beginnings  that  we 
are  searching  for. 

In  her  formative  years  and  in  my  early  years,  we  spent  a  lot  of 
time  with  that  most  unusual  person.  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  loved  humanity,  he  was  curious  about  the  world, 
he  was  full  of  reverence  for  life;  he  believed  in  science  as  a  vehicle 
for  deliverance  from  the  miseries  that  humanity  faced.  Yet  he  knew 
that  science  had  no  answers  to  some  questions  of  the  soul. 

On  being  called  wise,  he  remarked,  "Wise  men  often  behave  in  a 
very  foolish  manner."  He  went  on  to  say  at  the  United  Nations,  "That 
thought  makes  me  often  doubt  my  own  wisdom.  I  question  myself, 
‘Am  I  right’”  He  confessed  to  many  doubts;  yet  he  had  no  doubts 
about  what  Mahatma  Gandhi  had  told  us — that  hatred  and  violence 
are  essentially  bad  and  evil  and  that  anything  which  promotes  hatred 
is  bad.  Gandhiji’s  truth  is  a  basic  truth.  It  is  the  basic  issue  before 
humankind  today. 

Many  things  which  are  wrong  such  as  hunger,  disease,  illiteracy, 
the  pollution  of  the  environment  can  be  corrected  by  science,  by 
socially  directed  technology.  Yet  with  the  development  of 
technology  and  communications,  which  could  have  given  reality  and 
substance  to  a  concept  of  one  planet  and  one  human  family,  we  find 
that  we  have  not  taken  adequate  steps  to  move  in  that  direction. 

The  challenge  of  new  beginnings  is  how  to  combat  the 
fractionalising  loyalties,  sympathies,  understanding,  and  replace 
loyalty  to  a  part  of  humanity  by  loyalty  to  the  whole  of  humanity. 
We  should  take  the  help  of  two  great  Indian  traditions — first,  the 
tradition  of  absorbing,  assimilating  and  synthesising  all  that  has  been 
best  in  every  culture,  while  not  losing  one’s  own  identity  and  one’s 
own  culture,  evolving  a  unity  out  of  a  diversity;  secondly,  the  basic 
philosophy  of  non-alignment,  whether  one  keeps  the  terminology  of 
non-alignment  or  replaces  that  with  some  new  term.  The  basic 
concept  is,  what  is  important,  not  aligned  to  a  part,  or  to  a  section,  or 
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to  a  group,  or  a  bloc,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  world.  As  taught  by 
Gandhiji  and  Panditji,  this  translates  into  a  very  basic  humanism. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  developed  tremendous  knowledge  and 
capacity  to  kill  each  other,  to  destroy  each  other.  Will  we  be  able  to 
develop  a  wisdom  to  save  ourselves  and  to  save  humanity?  Has 
civilisation  really  progressed?  Are  we  really  better  than  the 
generations  that  have  gone  by?  Are  we  really  more  evolved? 
Sometimes,  when  I  visit  the  less  developed  parts  of  India,  and  meet 
our  tribal  people,  I  wonder  who  is  more  civilised.  Are  we  deceiving 
ourselves  by  covering  the  same  basic  animal  instinct  in  very 
sophisticated  words?  Are  we  really  dealing  with  violence  which 
today  is  represented  by  terrorism,  whether  by  individuals  or  by 
States?  In  a  sense  the  very  concept  of  power-blocs  is  a  concept  of 
violence.  Spheres  of  influence,  strategic  interests,  the  arms  race,  even 
apartheid,  are  all  representing  violence,  the  same  basic  animal 
instinct. 

We  have  exchanged  the  club  for  a  nuclear  missile.  But  we  have 
not  changed  our  ways  of  thinking  and  our  ways  of  action.  Science 
cannot  remedy  violence,  perhaps  it  even  aggravates  the  problems  by 
making  violence  more  pervasive,  more  portable,  more  peremptory. 
The  key  question  is  how  to  train  people  of  a  particular  religion,  of  a 
particular  nation,  of  a  particular  ‘ism’  to  recognise  that  they  are  not 
very  different  from  other  religions,  other  nations  and  other  ‘isms’. 

If  the  roots  of  violence  are  in  hatred  then  surely  the  remedy  must 
come  from  compassion;  compassion  grows  through  a  sense  of 
affinity,  a  sense  of  kinship,  a  sense  of  knowing  each  other  better.  The 
conundrum  of  our  age  is  why  the  human  mind,  which  has  devised 
incredibly  complicated  mechanisms  to  harness  nature  to  man’s 
needs,  finds  it  impossible  to  deal  with  simple,  self-evident  truths?  Is 
it  not  self-evident  and  beyond  dispute  that  a  nuclear  armoury  will 
spell  destruction  in  minutes,  perhaps  seconds,  of  everything  which 
has  made  life  pleasant  and  fulfilling?  Why  then  the  bomb?  Why  then 
the  nuclear  arms  race?  In  the  19th  century,  Hegel  and  Marx  and 
many  others  said  that  ideas,  thoughts  and  concepts  would  prevail 
over  contending  forces.  Yet  in  the  20th  century,  we  find  machines 
having  a  logic  of  their  own  which  inexorably  prevent  the  prevailing 
of  ideas  and  thought  and  wisdom.  Pragmatism  has  become  the  call  of 
the  day,  a  sell-out  to  short-term  interests.  If  we  are  to  have  new 
beginnings  at  all,  shall  we  not  first  have  to  foreclose  an  imminent 
end? 

Assuming  human  survival,  our  challenge  is  that  of  overcoming 
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the  stagnation  and  degradation  of  poverty  for  a  life  of  hope  and 
progress.  That  should  be  not  only  our  priority,  but  a  world  priority, 
since  resources  and  money  exist  to  transform  the  world  from  a  world 
of  extreme  deprivation  and  obscene  surpluses  to  a  world  of  assured 
necessities  and  equitable  opportunities.  But  human  imagination  is 
wasted  on  bizarre  scenarios  of  war,  not  prosperity  at  all.  Can  new 
beginnings  become  new  as  long  as  scientific  talent  focuses  on  the 
war  machine?  Can  new  beginnings  be  made  till  we  refocus  ourselves 
on  the  task  of  building  humanity? 

In  our  development  process  two  questions  have  arisen.  First,  how 
to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  past  ideals,  which  have  had  past 
success.  Development  is  a  flux.  It  is  the  process  of  changing 
circumstances.  Ideals  are  the  key  to  that  change.  But  all  solutions  are 
treated  as  permanently  valid,  even  sacrosanct.  After  the 
circumstances  have  changed,  development  just  becomes  hostage  to 
earlier  insights  and  to  earlier  wisdoms  that  in  the  current 
circumstances  are  often  obsolescent.  In  moving  to  new  beginnings, 
we  must  make  continuous  adaptations  to  continuous  change.  We 
need  a  firm  policy  framework  of  fundamental  values,  basic 
perceptions  and  ultimate  goals,  but  within  that  framework  we  need 
bold,  revolutionary  and  innovative  thinking.  Alas!  success 
sometimes  breeds  temerity.  The  attitude  of  "If  a  formula  has  worked, 
why  not  carry  on  with  that  formula,  why  not  keep  it  as  it  is?”still 
prevails.  We  cannot  leave  this  as  it  is.  Development  is  the  pressure 
for  more  change.  Resting  our  oars  is  drifting  backwards.  New 
beginnings  need  new  ideas.  New  challenges  need  new  responses.  A 
mountainside  scaled  is  a  precursor  only  to  next  mountainside. 

The  second  question  is  that  economic  development  does  not 
necessarily  lead  to  greater  human  fulfilment  and  satisfaction.  We 
have  seen  from  the  experience  of  many  developed  countries  that 
dissatisfaction  seems  to  be  the  engine  of  development. 
Dissatisfaction  with  what  one  has,  with  the  quality  of  goods,  with  the 
levels  of  technology,  with  the  levels  of  income,  with  services, 
becomes  an  incentive  for  better  quality  goods,  for  better  technology, 
for  better  income,  for  better  services.  In  a  mechanical  sense,  the 
negative  approach  of  dissatisfaction  gives  a  tremendous  spur  to 
development  and  to  the  process  of  success.  But  if  dissatisfaction  is 
the  motor,  the  thrust,  behind  our  development,  it  cannot  by  definition 
lead  to  fulfilment  and  satisfaction  of  the  human  being.  Should  we  not 
be  looking  for  something  deeper,  something  more,  as  the  engine 
behind  our  development  process?  In  India  we  have  no  doubt  that 
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economic  development  is  absolutely  necessary  and  it  is  our  highest 
priority  to  overcome  the  consequences  of  poverty.  But  we  feel  that 
we  must  avoid  the  trap  of  making  dissatisfaction  the  motor  of  our 
development. 

We  must  develop  more  positive  thinking  to  channel  our  energies, 
to  base  economic  development  on  the  moral  and  ethical  structures  of 
a  traditional  civilisation.  The  Bhagavad  Gita  says  that  there  is  no 
contradiction  between  perfect  equanimity  and  the  relentless  call  to 
duty  and  action  because  a  call  to  action  is  delinked  from  the  fruit  of 
that  action.  It  says: "Action  is  thy  duty,  the  fruit  is  not  thy  concern." 

In  making  new  beginnings  in  the  closing  years  of  the  20th 
century,  we  must  renew  ourselves  through  the  umbilical  cord 
stretching  back  5,000  years  into  our  civilisation.  Economic 
development  and  nation-building  generate  their  own  stresses,  strains 
and  tensions.  Economic  progress  cannot  be  purchased  by  sacrificing 
ethical  values.  It  will  leave  us  stranded  in  a  moral  desert.  Through 
5,000  years,  India  has  seen  great  successes,  great  despair,  famous 
victories,  massive  defeats,  high  achievements  and  utter  failures.  Yet 
our  traditions  have  shored  us  up.  They  have  maintained  us  as  a 
nation.  Those  traditions  need  even  more  strengthening  today  in  the 
face  of  new  beginnings.  The  key  question  is  how  to  preserve  the  best 
in  our  past,  as  we  forge  ahead  to  new  great  calls  for  the  future. 

I  have  asked  many  questions.  Every  question  contains  the  seeds 
of  an  answer.  Yet  every  answer  germinates  seeds  of  another 
question.  The  search  continues.  We  are  always  poised  between  old 
ends  and  new  beginnings.  Indira  Gandhi  would  have  been  deeply 
moved  that  in  her  name  and  her  memory,  so  many  distinguished 
persons  have  gathered  to  gaze  with  their  minds  and  imagination  into 
the  future,  with  their  feet  planted  firmly  in  the  foundations  of  the 
past. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inaugurate  this  Conference. 


Power  — Key  to  Development 

I  WOULD  LIKE  to  welcome  all  the  Power  Ministers  to  this 
Conference;  perhaps  I  should  say  Power-shedding  Ministers  because 
that  is  what  we  seem  to  be  doing  more  than  supplying  at  least  in 
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most  States.  I  welcome  you  to  Delhi  and  I  hope  that  this  first 
Conference  will  lead  to  a  new  cohesiveness  in  thinking  and  in  action 
which  will  help  improve  the  power  supply  situation  in  the  country. 

Power  is  the  single  most  crucial  factor  for  our  economic 
development.  It  affects  our  development  in  every  other  sector;  and  if 
power  is  not  going  to  be  functioning  welfif  it  is  not  going  to  be 
available,  then  our  growth  is  going  to  be  retarded  and  slow.  Power  is 
the  source  of  our  growth,  it  is  a  stimulus  for  our  growth  and  it  has  to 
be  the  sustenance  for  our  growth  as  well.  We  have  given  a 
proportionately  high  weightage  to  power  in  our  economy.  Therefore, 
the  performance  of  the  power  sector  is  absolutely  critical  to  the 
performance  of  our  economy.  Power  availability  determines  the 
•performance  of  every  other  sector.  Your  performance,  therefore, 
determines  the  economic  performance  of  the  country.  If  your 
performance  is  not  up  to  the  mark,  our  economic  performance  cannot 
be  up  to  the  mark.  So,  the  responsibility  for  India’s  development, 
development  of  your  individual  States,  lies  very  much  on  your 
shoulders.  Yet,  we  have  all  been  found  wanting  in  our  performance 
in  this  very  department. 

We  have  already  invested  Rs. 25,000  crore  in  power;  one  fifth,  I 
believe,  of  the  Seventh  Plan  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  power  sector. 
The  State  Electricity  Boards  are  the  second  largest  employers  in  the 
country,  yet  the  objectives  that  we  had  laid  in  front  of  the  Planning 
Commission  when  they  were  formulating  the  Plan  were  different  and 
simpler.  I  had  only  told  them  that  I  want  one  objective.  I  do  not  mind 
if  they  are  short  on  other  fronts,  but  I  had  told  the  Planning 
Commission  very  critically  and  categorically  that  by  the  end  of  the 
Seventh  Plan  we  should  not  have  any  load-shedding  at  all.  And  in 
spite  of  that,  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  achieve  that  target. 

The  basic  problem  really  starts  with  the  State  Electricity  Boards, 
and  perhaps  the  first  question  that  has  to  be  asked  is  whether  the 
State  Electricity  Boards  really  have  allocated  any  priorities  to  their 
task  and  any  purpose  to  their  existence.  What  is  the  primary  task  of 
the  State  Electricity  Boards?  Is  it  to  produce  electricity  and  to 
distribute  electricity?  Or,  is  it  to  give  employment?  I  think  this  has  to 
be  sorted  out.  Because  if  it  is  to  give  employment  then  let  us  forget 
about  producing  electricity.  But  if  you  are  serious  about  the  business 
of  producing  electricity,  then  expanding  employment  must  take  the 
second  place  to  producing  electricity,  which  may  mean  a  certain 
political  will  in  your  departments,  a  certain  strength.  And  let  one 
other  thing  be  very  clear.  If  our  Electricity  Boards  run  efficiently,  if 
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power  is  available,  perhaps  twenty  times  more  employment  will  be 
generated  than  the  employment  that  you  can  give  in  your  Boards, 
down  the  line  within  your  departments.  So,  we  should  put  the 
perspectives  right.  Electricity  and  power  is  what  generates 
employment.  Let  it  generate  employment  by  production,  not  by  lack 
of  production.  It  will  require  a  basic  change  in  the  thinking  of  most 
of  the  Electricity  Boards.  I  hope  that  you  will  bring  about  this  change 
not  by  throwing  out  and  sacking  lakhs  of  workers.  That  is  not  what  I 
am  trying  to  suggest,  but  by  rationalising  your  workforce,  by 
improving  the  productivity  and  by  building  in,  over  a  time-frame 
into  the  future,  a  proper  rationalisation  of  the  labour  force,  the 
upgradation  in  training  of  your  labour  force.  It  is  not  enough  just  to 
employ  uneducated  people  and  hand  them  pliers  and  tell  that  they  are 
electricians.  You  must  improve  their  skills;  they  must  be  upgraded  so 
that  they  can  deliver  what  you  are  looking  for — better  productivity, 
more  electricity,  better  distribution.  This  basic  change  has  to  come 
about.  PLF  (Plant  Load  Factor)  has  already  been  mentioned  by 
Satheji.  While  it  has  gone  up  to,  I  believe,  52.5  per  cent  now,  which 
is  a  big  improvement  in  the  last  five  years,  it  still  does  not  match  the 
1976  figure  of  55.6  per  cent;  and  while  it  is  a  good  average,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  this  average  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
Central  Sector  operating  at  a  very  high  PLF;  and  the  drop,  the 
weakness  in  this  figure  is  brought  about  by  certain  States  operating 
at  very  low,  35  per  cent,  some  even  below  35  per  cent,  and  perhaps 
this  is  where  a  lot  of  energy  needs  to  be  spent  in  improving  the  low 
PLF. 

One  more  aspect  of  power  is  very  important.  Satheji  talked  at 
length  on  the  quality  of  coal  and  measuring  the  coal,  saying  that  this 
is  not  shale  and  stone;  similarly  shale  and  stone  should  not  come 
along  with  power  that  you  supply  in  the  wires.  The  quality  of  power 
is  equally  important.  When  there  is  a  spike  in  the  grid,  when  there  is 
a  brown-out  or  a  black-out,  the  amount  of  equipment  that  is  damaged 
down  the  line — and  today  there  is  sophisticated  equipment  operating 
in  the  most  simple  places — if  that  is  damaged  because  somebody  is 
careless  or  stupid  or  is  not  bothered  to  look  after  the  maintenance 
properly,  that  costs  the  nation  dearly.  All  those  voltage  transformers 
that  we  spend  money  on,  are  totally  wasted  and  it  is  national  wealth 
that  is  being  wasted  because  we  are  not  performing,  because  we 
cannot  give  good  power.  The  more  sophisticated  the 
equipment — now  computers  are  coming  into  offices — the  more 
sophisticated  this  back-up  equipment  is  going  to  be,  the  more  is  the 
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money  that  is  going  to  be  thrown  down  the  drain,  because  power  is 
not  good.  Power  must  be  good.  I  am  told,  I  have  not  checked  it 
myself,  but  I  was  told  that  in  the  good  old  days,  there  was  a  clause  in 
the  Electricity  Act  which  put  the  liability  for  the  quality  of  power  on 
the  Electricity  Boards.  I  think  it  is  time  we  thought  of  bringing  this 
clause  back.  The  liability  should  be  on  the  Board.  If  you  can  destroy 
equipment  worth  lakhs  because  somebody  has  been  foolish  or 
careless  somewhere  down  the  line  or  up  the  line,  then  the  Board 
should  be  ready  to  pay  for  that  inefficiency  and  that  cost.  And  we 
should  have  the  guts  to  be  able  to  say:  yes,  we  have  the 
responsibility  of  delivering  power,  we  carry  that  responsibility  not 
just  to  deliver  power  two  or  three  hours  a  day,  but  24  hours  a  day, 
and  delivering  power  of  good  quality.  Voltage,  frequency, 
fluctuations,  spikes,  everything  must  be  taken  care  of.  And  we 
cannot  just  pretend  that  it  does  not  exist;  it  does  exist.  The  more 
sophisticated  and  developed  the  country  is,  the  heavier  is  the  cost  of 
inefficiency.  If  there  is  enough  power  it  makes  it  much  easier  to 
supply  good  power.  If  you  are  always  pulling  more  than  you  can 
supply,  then  the  quality  of  power  will  deteriorate.  So,  the  first  point 
is  to  get  adequate  power  to  the  consumer. 

We  have  got  a  number  of  power  projects  going,  with  very  high 
capital  investment,  long  gestation  periods,  but  are  we  supervising 
these  well  enough?  How  many  projects  are  on  line?  I  am  told  28 
major  projects  are  in  the  pipeline  and,  I  am  told,  out  of  these  26  have 
crossed  over  and  two  are  delayed.  Are  we  really  serious  about 
delivering  power?  Only  two  projects  have  not  had  cost-escalations, 
and  these  are  the  big  projects.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  small 
projects  where  the  cost  must  have  gone  up  at  least  as  high  as  it  has 
been  here.  All  this  means  less  power  for  our  investment.  Every 
delay,  every  escalation  ultimately  means  that  for  our  investment  we 
are  getting  less  generation.  Can  we  afford  it?  We  are  already  short  of 
power.  How  can  we  afford  this? 

There  is  another  misplaced  fascination,  specially  amongst  State 
Electricity  Boards,  for  new  units.  Nobody  wants  to  get  old  units  into 
order.  They  do  not  want  to  see  that  transmission  is  improved.  New 
units  are  glamorous;  they  are  fun.  But  it  is  very  difficult  somehow  to 
get  the  same  sort  of  enthusiasm  when- it  comes  to  improving  the 
projects  that  are  already  running.  And  when  we  are  looking  for 
returns  on  investment,  almost  invariably  in  terms  of  time  and  in 
terms  of  cost,  it  is  easier  and  better  to  improve  the  projects  that  are 
already  running.  It  also  prevents  very  low  PLF  and  more  problems. 
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So,  we  must  have  a  serious  look  at  our  major  projects  and  see  that 
these  delays  do  not  take  place.  We  have  to  be  very  careful  about  how 
we  run  all  these  projects.  They  must  be  run  professionally,  with  a 
much  tighter  management,  with  much  better  supervision.  It  is  only 
efficiency  whicjh  will  reward  us  with  greater  generation,  and  we  will 
be  chastised  for  being  slack  or  for  shoddy  performance  which  will 
really  lead  to  non-  generation. 

Transmission  somehow  has  become  the  poor  cousin  to 
generation.  Everybody  wants  to  generate  electricity,  but  nobody 
seems  to  want  to  transmit  it  to  the  consumer,  certainly  not 
efficiently,  and,  I  think,  here  our  Ministry  at  the  Centre  also  needs  a 
bit  of  pulling  up.  I  believe  that  there  has  been  some  gross  bungling  in 
what  we  did  with  the  HVDC,  and  I  do  hope  that  such  things  do  not 
happen  again.  ; 

The  investment  in  transmission  is  too  low.  There  is  a  serious 
danger  that  we  will  have  a  lot  of  power  stations  and  we  will  not  be 
able  to  transmit  the  power;  it  is  already  happening  in  the  east.  I  am 
told  power  stations  are  not  ready.  They  cannot  get  the  power  because 
the  lines  are  not  there.  So,  transmission  has  to  be  looked  at  very 
seriously;  not  just  transmission,  but  as  Satheji  was  saying,  when  you 
go  to  a  shop  you  like  to  see  and  buy  and  evaluate  at  the  shop,  but 
here  we  would  also  like  to  evaluate  at  the  end  of  the  delivery, 
because  20  per  cent,  22  per  cent  loss  is  not  acceptable.  If  we  are 
short  of  power,  surely  the  first  place  to  look  at  is  22  per  cent  loss  in 
the  delivery.  If  we  could  cut  the  22  to  six  or  seven,  which,  I  am  told, 
is  practical — a  technical  loss,  you  cannot  go  below  that — unless  we 
get  better  technology  which  we  are  looking  for,  this  would  be  more 
important  for  quicker  results  than  setting  up  new  power  stations. 
Yes,  four  or  five  years  from  now,  new  power  stations  will  deliver; 
but  better  transmission  will  deliver  now,  and  it  will  deliver  power 
that  is  available;  not  just  direct  transmission,  but  we  must  also  look 
at  how  to  interact  with  each  other. 

Satheji  has  raised  a  point  of  sitting  around  the  round-table  and 
squaring  up  all  the  issues  that  are  outstanding.  This  is  very 
important.  The  cost  that  we  are  incurring  for  not  co-operating  with 
each  other  in  the  distribution  of  power,  in  the  sharing  of  power,  is 
leading  to  a  tremendous  shortage  of  power.  There  is  no  reason  why 
power  which  is  surplus  in  one  State  should  not  be  available  in 
another  State.  But  it  is  not  available  because  we  are  too  busy 
squabbling  with  each  other.  We  are  building  bureaucratic  or  State 
barriers  which  we  do  not  seem  to  cross  over.  But,  surely  we  can 
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share  power,  we  can  overcome  these  hurdles,  and  I  hope  that  this 
performance  will  lead  in  a  major  way  to  overcoming  these  hurdles. 
We  should  have  a  national  grid,  but  pending  the  coming  of  a  national 
grid,  we  must  have  regional  grids,  and  to  have  these  grids  we  must 
have  co-operation  between  the  States.  We  hope  that  you  will  look 
after  this  aspect  in  this  conference  and  come  out  with  specific 
answers  to  these  questions. 

One  more  area  which  has  been  far  too  neglected  is  that  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  units,  of  the  transmission  lines  of  the  system. 
Maintenance  is  very  poor.  And  it  is  poor  not  just  because  it  is 
neglected  and  financial  allocations  are  not  available,  but  also  because 
we  have  not  bothered  to  upgrade  the  human  resources  which  are 
required,  the  manpower  that  is  required,  at  the  level  it  is  required,  for 
proper  maintenance.  We  have  allowed  maintenance  to  be  carried  out 
by  people  progressing  up  through  the  chain  gaining  only  experience, 
not  gaining  any  training,  not  gaining  any  expertise,  not  being  told 
new  things,  not  being  taught  new  things.  Surely,  this  has  to  change. 
As  equipment  gets  more  sophisticated,  as  power  plant  and 
transmission  equipment  at  every  stage  of  the  chain  gets  more 
sophisticated,  training  is  going  to  be  the  key  to  efficiency;  and  we 
cannot  be  ignoring  our  human  resources,  our  manpower.  We  must 
train  and  build  up  our  manpower.  It  is  not  only  the  physical 
performance  in  the  power  sector  which  is  causing  worry,  we  had  also 
to  look  from  the  Plan  point  of  view  for  some  additional  resource 
mobilisation  to  the  power  sector.  I  believe  that  the  figure  was 
Rs. 9,000  crore  in  the  Seventh  Plan  as  additional  resources  from  the 
power  sector,  which  is  now,  I  am  told,  being  translated  into  a 
Rs.4,000  crore  projected  loss — a  difference  in  performance  of 
Rs.  13,000  crore.  Now,  this  is  no  small  figure  and  surely  we  cannot 
allow  Rs.  13,000  crore  to  slip  through  our  fingers.  We  have  to  find 
out  what  is  happening. 

One  of  the  important  factors  which  I  talked  about  a  little  earlier  is 
training  of  manpower.  Training  of  manpower  is  going  to  be  how  you 
tackle  the  vested  interests  in  the  system.  Because  the  vested  interests 
will  try  to  see  that  there  is  no  upgradation  of  actual  skill  and  it  is 
only  experience  and  time  spent  in  a  particular  position  which  gives 
efficiency.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  not  time,  it  is  skill  and  expertise  that 
will  give  the  efficiency  that  we  are  looking  for.  We  have  to  work, 
and  as  Satheji  said,  we  have  already  started  this.  We  have  done  a  lot 
of  work  in  co-ordinating  between  the  various  infrastructure  sectors 
which  are  involved  in  producing  power — coal,  railways,  the  power 
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department  itself — between  the  States,  as  I  have  already  said,  to 
co-ordinate  how  you  can  distribute  the  power  more  efficiently. 

One  other  area  which  is  as  important  as  producing  more  power  is 
conserving  power.  Every  kilowatt  conserved  is  one  kilowatt 
generated.  We  are  today  perhaps  one  of  the  most  wasteful  consumers 
of  power  in  the  world.  Everywhere  else  in  the  world  when  the  energy 
crunch  came  about  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  people  made  a  positive 
effort  to  economise  to  be  more  efficient.  In  India,  it  was  most 
important  because  energy  is  one  of  our  most  critical  areas — critical 
area  in  foreign  exchange,  critical  area  in  our  development,  critical 
area  for  our  agriculture,  for  our  industry,  for  every  sector — but  we 
have  not  bothered.  Whether  it  is  items  like  inefficient  water  pumps  in 
the  agricultural  sector,  whether  it  is  inefficiency  in  industry,  we  have 
to  get  down  to  it  and  look  equally  hard  at  conserving  power,  being 
more  efficient  at  the  tail-end  of  your  transmission,  as  you  are 
concentrating  on  the  front-end,  on  the  generation  side. 

So,  all  three  aspects  are  equally  important — generation, 
transmission,  and  how  it  is  being  used  and  consumed  at  the  tail. 
Unless  we  look  at  it  as  one  package,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
get  the  results  that  we  are  looking  for,  and  it  is  only  when  we  have 
this  comprehensive  view  and  a  consolidated  attack  on  all  three 
spheres,  will  we  be  able  to  reach  our  target  of  not  having  power 
shortages  and  power  cuts  by  the  end  of  the  Seventh  Plan. 

We  have  opened  up  the  area  to  the  private  sector  to  invest. 
Unfortunately,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  of  a  response.  There 
has  been  a  response  by  those  who  are  already  in  the  game,  to 
improve  and  expand  their  capacities;  but  new  investment  has  not 
come  in.  Perhaps  we  should  look  at  the  package  which  we  are 
giving.  Perhaps  there  is  something  lacking,  perhaps  there  are  some 
hurdles  which  are  too  much  for  the  private  sector  to  jump.  We 
should  look  and  see  what  the  problem  is  and  try  to  clear  the  problem 
if  we  are  serious  about  the  private  sector  coming  in.  And  power  is 
such  a  sector  that  we  must  try  and  get  whatever  investment  we  can 
into  this. 

Once  again,  power  is  the  one  item  which  will  lead  to  our 
development  if  it  is  available  and  will  lead  to  our  falling  behind  if  it 
is  not  available.  It  is  the  key  issue  in  implementing  any  of  our  Plan 
programmes.  So,  if  power  does  not  work,  almost  nothing  else  works. 
Your  responsibility  is  tremendous.  You  have  to  bring  about  a  new 
work-culture,  a  new  work-ethic  in  your  units.  You  have  to  really 
pick  up  the  responsibility  that  is  yours.  The  immediate  task  is  greater 
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efficiency,  better  co-ordination,  all  round  co-operation.  You  should 
prove  from  this  conference  that  you  can  rise  to  the  occasion,  you  can 
rise  to  the  challenge.  I  hope  you  will  go  back  electrified  from  this 
conference. 

Alternate  energy  and  new  energy  sources  are  equally  important, 
specially  when  we  come  to  long  transmission  distances  and  we  must 
get  an  integrated  view  in  our  delivery  of  power.  You  have  spoken 
about  the  environment  problems,  the  clearance  problems;  we  will  try 
and  develop  systems  that  work  with  the  environment  and  this  is 
where  alternative  sources  and  new  sources  are  really  needed  and 
necessary. 


Youth  and  the  Challenges  of  Development 

Today,  we  are  fulfilling  a  long-felt  desire  from  this  part  of 
Kerala.These  two  railway  lines  from  Ernakulam  to  Alleppey  and 
from  Alleppey  to  Kayamkulam  will  bring  about  a  total  change  in  the 
development  of  this  area.  We  have  been  looking  at  it  and  have 
spoken  to  Madhavraoji  and  during  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  been 
able  to  increase  the  allocations  for  this  year  on  this  railway  line  by 
about  four  crore  rupees.  This  means  that  four  crore  rupees  more  will 
be  spent  on  the  Alleppey-Kayamkulam  Railway  line  between  now 
and  31st  March.  We  expedite  and  make  the  work  fast.  These  two 
railway  lines  will  connect  Alleppey  to  the  Northern  Railway 
network,  to  Ernakulam  and  to  the  Southern  Railway  network  through 
Kayamkulam.  Alleppey  will  be  on  the  national  railway  map  of  India. 
My  good  wishes  and  congratulations  to  all  the  people  of  Alleppey, 
all  the  people  of  Kuttanadu  whom  this  railway  line  will  benefit. 
Kerala  has  been  a  major  beneficiary  of  the  Indian  Railways. As 
Madhavraoji  just  told  you,  Kerala  is  well  above  the  national  average 
in  the  kilometres  of  railway  line  that  you  have. And  this  morning 
when  we  were  having  our  meeting  with  your  State  Government,with 
your  Chief  Minister,  we  agreed  to  extend  one  more  railway  line,  so 
that  Guruvayoor  too  can  be  connected  to  the  railway  map.  In  fact,  if 
we  look  at  only  these  two  projects  in  this  part  of  Kerala  this  year,  the 
total  railway  budget  for  new  railway  lines  is  about  Rs.lOO  crore;  and 
almost  one-tenth  of  that  is  being  spent  only  here  in  Ernakulam  and 
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Alleppey.  I  hope,  this  thrust  by  the  Indian  Railways  will  bring  about 
the  development  that  you  are  looking  for  The  railway  line  will  give 
some  employment  directly  in  its  construction.  It  will  stimulate 
industrial  and  commercial  growth  all  along  the  coast.  But  the 
important  thing  will  be  how  you  make  use  of  the  benefits  of  this 
railway  line.  Kerala  is  fortunate  in  having  the  highest  literacy  rate  in 
India.You  have  very  high  remittances. Education  plus  this  inflow  of 
money  should  lead  to  very  high  growth  rates.  Instead,  we  find  the 
growth  rate  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Too  much  of  this  money  instead  of 
being  invested,  and  used  in  a  productive  way,  has  been  spent  on 
items  of  conspicuous  consumption.  This  must  change.  We  have  seen 
that  becuse  of  the  type  of  education  that  we  have  traditionally  had, 
the  people  who  get  educated  look  for  jobs  as  clerks  or  government 
servants.  There  can  never  be  enough  jobs  as  clerks  or  government 
servants. We  must  diversify,  and  this  is  what  we  have  tried  to  do  in 
the  new  education  system.  We  must  have  a  much  more  aggressive 
youth,  aggressive  youth  who  will  go  out  and  make  jobs  for 
themselves.  We  will  help  them.  We  have,  this  morning  in  our 
meetings,  also  talked  about  the  scheme  for  the  educated  unemployed 
and  we  have  increased  the  quota  from  thirteen  thousand  to  twenty 
thousand  for  Kerala  to  be  completed  before  31st  March. But  it  will 
require  the  youth  to  come  forward,  it  will  require  new  energies  and  a 
new  way  of  thinking.  The  youth  must  be  daring  to  take  the  risks. 
They  must  be  constructive  on  the  investments  and  they  should  be 
able  to  show  good  results,  especially  with  the  infrastructure  that  is 
now  available  here.  The  investment  in  railways  is  perhaps  the 
highest  type  of  investment  for  transport  and  so  it  is  important  that 
such  investment  is  made  where  it  is  really  economically  beneficial. 
We  should  see  that  the  economic  activity  in  the  region  is  increased. 
We  shoud  see  that  the  thrust  that  the  new  railway  line  is  giving  is 
translated  into  economic  development  by  the  people  of  Alleppey. 
But  a  new  railway  line  cannot  be  of  benefit  if  it  is  tied  to 
old-fashioned  and  stagnant  forms  of  thinking.  The  young  women  and 
men  of  Alleppey  must  come  forward  to  accept  the  challenges  of 
development,  not  to  look  for  security  in  government  jobs,  or  as 
teachers  or  as  clerks  but  to  be  independent,  not  to  be  reluctant  to 
work  with  their  hands  and  their  own  minds.  Security  in  the  job  is 
good,  but  dynamism  is  perhaps  even  more  important.  As  I  said 
earlier,  the  starting  point  for  any  economic  development  has  to  be 
education.  We  have  brought  in  the  New  Education  Policy  to  bring 
about  a  new  type  of  thinking — a  mind  that  questions  and  asks,  not  a 
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mind  that  just  accepts  what  the  teacher  says.  We  will  be  bringing  in 
various  systems  to  bring  this  about. 

The  setting  up  of  Navodaya  Vidyalayas  will  be  one  of  the  steps  in 
this  direction.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  open  a  number  of  them  in 
Kerala  so  that  the  full  benefits  will  accrue  to  the  people  and  children 
in  Kerala. 

The  performance  of  the  railways  in  many  ways  affects  the 
performance  of  the  country’s  economy.  The  Indian  Railways  during 
the  past  two  years  have  been  performing  very  well  and  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  both  Madhavraoji  and  Mr.  Prakash  Narain,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Railway  Board.  But  this  is  not  a  time  to  sit  back  and 
relax,  the  tasks  ahead  are  perhaps  even  more  challenging.  The 
railways  have  progressed  earlier  too,  but  at  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
We  cannot  afford  that  any  more.  We  must  not  only  increase  the  gains 
out  of  the  railway  system,  we  must  also  start  putting  more  back  into 
the  railway  system  to  keep  it  strong,  keep  the  backbone  strong. We 
have  to  see  that  the  Indian  Railways,  which  are  amongst  the  leading 
railways  in  the  world,  also  become  a  leader  in  the  technology  used, 
in  the  ideas  generated  in  the  system.  We  have  still  to  break  that 
barrier  of  buying  and  borrowing  ideas  from  abroad. This  is  the  time 
when  Indian  Railways  must  not  only  lead  in  profitability  and  in  size, 
but  also  become  leaders  in  innovation  and  new  breakthroughs  in 
technology.  Indian  Railways,  being  among  our  largest  employers, 
must  also  look  into  the  work  ethics  in  the  railways.  If  we  can 
develop  a  new  work  ethics  amongst  the  workers  in  the  railways,  the 
sheer  size  of  that  will  permeate  our  other  industries  and  infuse  a 
sense  of  dynamism  in  all  our  industries.  We  look  forward  to  the 
railways  being  more  innovative,  alert  and  always  looking  for  better 
ways.  We  have  seen  during  the  past  few  years  that  the  railways  have 
increased  the  productivity  tremendously.  Again,  this  is  not  a  time  to 
stop  and  rest.  It  is  a  continuous  excercise  to  increase  that 
productivity  even  further.  One  thing  we  must  keep  in  mind;  as  we 
increase  productivity,  we  must  see  that  the  worker  rises  in  his  status, 
in  his  position  in  society.  And  that  will  happen  only  if  you  educate 
the  worker  throughout  his  working  life,  not  just  at  the  beginning  but 
as  a  continuously  upgrading  excercise,  rewarding  him  for  the 
upgradation  in  his  skill  and  making  him  work  more  efficiently  and 
with  better  equipment  that  gives  higher  output.  We  have  to  see  that 
we  do  not  take  recourse  to  over-staffing  resulting  in  inefficiency, 
because  that  will  then  reflect  directly  on  our  capacity  to  expand  our 
system  and  to  give  service  to  the  people  who  use  the  railways.  If  we 
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are  efficient,  it  will  be  reflected  in  the  service  that  the  people  of  India 
will  get. 

Today,  after  many  months,  I  have  come  back  to  lovely  Alleppey. 
Alleppey  is  always  so  beautiful  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  back.  I  look 
forward  to  many  more  visits  to  Kerala  as  soon  as  possible  and  I  wish 
you  all  the  very  best  for  1987. 


Navy  Too  Integrates  the  Nation 

Just  a  few  miles  south  of  here  is  where  Vasco  da  Gama  landed, 
about  500  years  ago. And  just  as  we  had  welcomed  others  who 
landed  on  our  shores,  we  welcomed  him  too.  But  just  a  few  years 
after  his  landing,  the  conquest  of  India  began;250  years  later,  we 
were  subjugated,we  were  colonised.  We  must  remember  the  origin 
of  that  subjugation.  That  colonisation  followed  from  our  loss  of 
control  over  the  sea,  from  our  loss  of  control  over  the  sea 
lanes.Today,if  we  are  to  remain  strong  and  independent,  we  must  not 
lose  control  over  the  sea  lanes  and  our  maritime  interests  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

The  Malabar  reminds  one  of  Kerala’s  ancient  maritime  traditions. 
Keralites  have  been  amongst  the  world’s  greatest  sea-farers.  The 
naval  craft  that  departed  from  this  coast  crossed  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
the  African  Coast  and  to  the  Arabian  Peninsula.They  carried  not  only 
goods  and  materials  but  also  the  intellectual  treasures  of  India,  our 
astronomy,  our  mathematics,  our  legends  and  fables.  We  enriched 
the  Arab  heritage  and  through  them  the  European  heritage.  The 
sea-farers  of  Malabar  laid  the  crucial  foundations  of  our  civilization 
and  its  involvement  in  the  development  of  civilizations  right  across 
the  world. 

The  Indian  Navy  defends  our  coast-line;it  defends  India’s  unity 
and  integrity.  It  defends  5,000  years  of  civilisation  and  our  traditions, 
our  culture.  The  role  of  the  Navy  today  is  to  safeguard  our  military 
defences,  our  sea  and  our  seabed,  our  economic  zones  and  our 
resources.  Today,  Admirals  like  Kunhalis  are  needed  to  protect  our 
honour,  our  integrity  and  our  economic  wealth. 

The  Indian  Navy  draws  its  inspirations  from  the  great  naval 
heroes  of  our  past  including  those  from  the  Malabar  area.  This  Naval 
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Academy,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  build  on  this  foundation  a  new 
modem  Navy,  a  Navy  that  is  up  to  the  task  of  facing  all  the 
challenges  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Chief  Minister  has  promised  all 
help.  I  congratulate  Kerala  on  having  this  Academy  in  the  State,  and 
we  look  forward  to  building  up  new  traditions  of  the  Indian  Navy 
from  these  shores. 


Right  Values  —Need  of  Public  Life 

It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  release  this  volume  today.  My 
thoughts  went  back  to  20  years.  Shastriji  was  a  very  good  colleague 
of  Panditji.  Both  fought  the  battle  for  freedom  together.  In 
Allahabad,  Shastriji  did  the  organisational  work  and  showed  the 
country  and  the  world  how  an  organisation  can  be  made  strong. 

Whenever  some  delicate  work  was  needed,  Panditji  used  to  look 
towards  Shastriji.  When  special  problems  arose  in  the  North-East, 
Panditji  sent  Shastriji  there  and  he  solved  those  problems.  When  a 
very  delicate  situation  occurred  in  Kashmir,  when  the  Prophet’s  hair 
was  lost,  the  responsibility  to  tackle  the  situation  was  entrusted  to 
Shastriji;  to  go  and  bring  peace  to  Kashmir  and  bring  the  region  back 
to  the  rails. 

Shastriji  showed  the  country  how  politics  should  have  the  right 
values.  When  he  was  the  Railway  Minister  and  there  was  an  accident 
at  Ariyalur,  he  sent  in  his  resignation  immediately.  Such  values  must 
come  back  into  our  public  life.  His  example  is  before  us  today. 

Lai  Bahadur  Shastriji  was  calm  and  composed.  He  was  a  very 
simple  man  and  perhaps  this  gave  some  people  the  idea  that  they 
could  pressurise  India.  But  when  it  came  to  meeting  the  enemy’s 
challenge,  when  India  was  attacked,  Shastriji  showed  that  under¬ 
neath  that  placidity  he  was  very  tough.  He  had  a  nerve  of  steel  and 
he  did  not  flinch.  He  gave  the  enemy  a  jaw-breaking  response.  He 
preserved  India’s  honour  and  led  it  forward.  He  showed  how,  to  the 
last  breath,  in  Tashkent,  he  protected  the  honour  of  India  and  raised 
her  prestige. 

Indiraji  said  about  Shastriji  that  many  a  time  when  she  wanted  to 
give  up  politics,  Shastriji  talked  her  into  remaining  in  politics  and 
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keep  working  in  this  sphere.  When  Shastriji  left  us,  Indiraji  said:  "I 
feel  his  absence  intensely  and  personally,  for  I  worked  closely  with 
him  for  many  years”. 

Shastriji  was  a  man  of  the  masses,  a  son  of  the  soil,  a  jewel.  He 
worked  with  great  vigour,  lived  a  very  simple  life  and  had  a  lofty 
mind.  He  did  much  to  bring  together  the  two  arms  of  Mother 
India — the  Kisan  and  the  Jawan — and  thus  strengthened  the  nation. 
His  slogan,  "Jai  Jawan,  Jai  Kisan”  resounds  in  every  comer  of  the 
country  even  today. 

The  values  which  Shastriji  brought  into  our  polity  and 
demonstrated  in  every  way  are  valid  even  today.  We  should  continue 
to  follow  them.  He  demonstrated  that  the  path  shown  by  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  the  path  of  non-violence  and  the  path  of  truth  can  be 
followed  by  the  country  speedily  and  strongly  and  ensure  progress. 
He  also  showed  that  all  have  to  walk  together  in  the  path  of  progress 
to  make  the  country  strong.  There  is  no  need  for  useless 
confrontation.  Strength  comes  from  a  united  stand  by  all. 

Today,  when  a  new  generation  stands  before  us,  a  generation 
which  has  been  born  after  the  attainment  of  Independence,  they 
should  learn  all  the  lessons  which  Shastriji  taught — at  least  the 
lessons  of  tolerance,  peace,  national  progress,  national  strength  and 
keeping  the  world-view  before  us.  Secularism  and  tolerance,  the 
values  which  Gandhiji  placed  before  us,  were  nurtured  by  rising 
above  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  our  country— chauvinism, 
casteism,  provincialism  and  linguistic  differences.  Shastriji  raised  us 
above  all  our  mutual  disputes. 

Today,  I  congratulate  Vibha  Shastriji  and  Yashpal  Jainji.  They 
have  brought  before  the  country,  before  the  world,  this  volume  from 
which  we  can  learn  something  about  Shastriji ’s  life  and  make  that  a 
part  of  ourselves. 


Our  Economy  is  Buoyant 


The  DEBATE  ON  the  President’s  Address  has,  by  and  large,  been 
very  constructive  and  interesting.  I  should  like  to  thank  all  the  Hon. 
Members  who  participated  in  the  debate  for  making  it  so 
constructive.  I  should  like  specially  to  thank  the  Members  of  the 
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Opposition  who  had  so  little  to  raise  that  they  have  made  it 
constructive. 

One  of  the  points  raised  was  about  accords  and  trying  to  settle 
differences  by  talking  across  the  table.  Although  I  have  already 
clarified  the  matter  in  great  detail  outside  the  House,  it  is  necessary 
to  put  the  record  straight  in  the  House. 

We  have  heard  criticisms  of  the  Punjab  Accord,  the  settlement  in 
Assam,  and  the  agreement  in  Mizoram.  In  this  context  it  is  relevant 
to  recall  Indiraji’s  accord  with  Sheikh  Abdullah  in  1975.  I  should 
like  to  quote  a  sentence  from  the  Punjab  Accord: 

"This  settlement  brings  to  an  end  a  period  of  confrontation  and 
ushers  in  an  era  of  amity,  goodwill  and  co-operation  which  will 
promote  and  strengthen  the  unity  and  integrity  of  India." 

I  am  specially  quoting  this  because  in  the  past  few  days  we  have 
had  a  joint  effort  in  Punjab  with  all  the  Opposition  parties  in  Punjab 
and  our  own  party,  all  working  together.  If  there  was  no  Accord,  this 
would  not  have  been  possible.  This  has  been  possible  only  because 
there  is  a  democratic  government  in  Punjab. 

While  it  may  be  difficult  to  complete  every  single  aspect  of  the 
Accord — yes,  we  are  having  problems,  I  am  not  denying  it,  but  on 
our  side  we  are  ready  to  do  things.  The  major  thing  with  an  accord  is 
not  the  issue  of  whether  this  bariki  (small  point)  or  that  bariki  has 
been  done.  The  major  issue  is  that  many  Members  sitting  in  this 
House  today,  more  especially  in  the  Opposition,  would  not  have 
been  in  this  House  if  that  Accord  had  not  been  signed. 

These  accords  are  a  major  step  forward  in  bringing  the  democratic 
process  to  the  fore  in  solving  our  problems.  Let  this  not  be  decried. 

Sir,  while  we  believe  in  accords,  many  of  my  friends  sitting 
opposite  seem  to  believe  only  in  discords. 

We  firmly  believe  that  a  large  country  such  as  India,  a  country 
with  India’s  heritage,  its  value  systems,  its  culture,  and  its  diversity 
can  be  run  only  by  reaching  a  consensus  amongst  all  people.  In 
running  this  country,  our  effort,  especially  on  major  national  issues, 
will  be  to  get  a  political  consensus.  I  should  like  to  thank  out 
Members  from  the  Opposition  who  are  co-operating  with  us  in 
having  such  a  consensus  on  Punjab. 

Today,  when  all  of  us  are  working  together  in  Punjab,  the  stand  of 
the  Government  of  India  stands  vindicated.  What  we  have  stood  for 
and  the  support  we  have  given  to  the  Government  of  Punjab,  are 
bearing  fruit.  We  see  that  the  forces  of  secularism,  the  forces  for 
separating  religion  and  politics,  are  standing  together  against 
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factional  tendencies,  against  terrorism,  against  fundamentalism, 
against  those  forces  which  are  out  to  destroy  the  country. 

There  are  items  in  the  accords  in  Punjab,  Assam  and  Mizoram, 
which  are  not  completed,.  But  my  stand  that  there  is  nothing  pending 
with  us,  that  we  are  not  blocking  anything  from  the  Centre,  remains. 
I  know  that  Hon.  Members  from  Assam  have  been  agitated.  And  I 
am  meeting  the  Chief  Ministers  this  afternoon.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
shall  convince  him  that  on  our  side  there  is  nothing  pending.  If  there 
are  some  doubts,  we  shall  clear  them  this  afternoon.  I  shall  tell  you 
what  some  of  the  problems  are.  The  problems  arise  where 
chauvinistic  attitudes  come  out.  We  cannot  put  up  with  that.  The 
Accord  does  not  say  that  it  has  to  be  implemented  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  Assam  Government  wants.  The  Accord  says  that  there  will 
be  discussion  on  certain  things,  which  will  be  done.  So  do  not  jump 
to  conclusions  that  we  must  act  on  every  word  that  you  say.  We  are 
not  trying  to  act  either  in  our  own  interest  or  against  your  interest. 
We  are  trying  to  act  in  a  manner  which  is  in  the  interest  of  the  nation, 
which  is  in  the  interest  of  Assam . 

We  shall  not  deviate  from  what  is  written  in  the  Accord.  Let  me 
reiterate  that.  But  we  shall  not  allow  anything  to  take  place  which,  in 
our  view,  endangers  or  weakens  the  integrity  of  this  nation.  Let  us  be 
very  clear  about  that. 

Communalism  is  worrying  every  section  of  this  House,  and  every 
section  of  society  in  our  country.  It  threatens  the  nation  as  a  whole 
and  there  cannot  be  any  partisan  considerations  when  we  are  faced 
with  the  threats  of  communalism.  We  must  join  together  to  fight 
communalism,  to  isolate  and  defeat  the  minority  of  fanatics, 
fundamentalists  and  terrorists,  who  try  to  build  their  strength  on 
either  religion  or  other  forms  of  communalism.  We  must  be  careful 
and  work  unitedly,  as  we  are  doing  in  Punjab,  to  fight  this  evil.  In 
Punjab,  we  have  together  demonstrated  that  on  issues  which  are 
important,  we  can  rise  above  party  differences.  We  must  get  together 
and  face  these  challenges  squarely. 

I  think  the  nation  is  ready  for  a  full  debate  on  separating  religion 
and  politics.  I  am  willing  to  start  such  a  debate,  participate  in  such  a 
debate  with  the  Opposition  and  take  the  follow-up  action  which  may 
arise  from  such  a  debate.  This  spectre  must  be  faced  by  all  of  us 
together.  I  hope  that  we  shall  get  co-operation  from  all  sections  of 
the  House  in  bringing  these  issues  up.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  a 
grand  debate  and  then  leave  it  nebulous,  with  no  results.  It  is  time 
that  we  concretised  these  issues  and  specifically  set  in  motion  certain 
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steps  to  separate  religion  and  politics  and  stop  the  interference  of 
religious  bodies  in  the  political  system.  It  is  going  to  be  difficult  to 
get  the  definitions  and  devise  the  measures  that  may  be  required.  But 
even  if  it  is  difficult,  it  is  time  that  we  put  our  heads  together  and  got 
something  going.  I  shall  welcome  any  suggestion  from  you  which  is 
constructive. 

Our  economy  is  very  buoyant.  Just  a  few  days  ago,  while 
presenting  the  Budget,  I  pointed  out  many  highlights  of  the 
economy.  Perhaps  the  biggest  indicator  of  the  buoyancy  of  the 
economy  is  the  despondency  of  the  Opposition. 

The  economy  indicates  that  the  innovations  that  we  have  brought 
about  have  been  correct. 

One  important  point  which  I  have  been  reiterating  for  two  years  is 
the  question  of  socialism.  As  Panditji  said,  socialism  is  not  the 
spreading  of  poverty.  Socialism,  it  is  true,  is  more  equitable 
distribution.  It  is  the  uplift  of  our  people.  We  can  move  towards 
socialism  only  if  we  have  greater  productivity,  if  there  is  more 
wealth  to  distribute.  Only  then  can  we  distribute  more  wealth.  We 
must  generate  that  wealth.  We  have  shown  in  these  past  two  years 
that  the  Indian  economy  is  resilient  and  capable  of  generating  just 
this  sort  of  development. 

We  have  continued  the  strategy  that  was  started  by  Panditji.  We 
have  continued  along  the  road  that  Indiraj i  had  taken  us  on. 

Panditji,  during  the  17  years  of  his  Prime  Ministership,  and 
Indiraji  during  her  16  years  of  Prime  Ministership,  initiated  many 
programmes  and  modified  specific  programmes,  keeping  in  mind  the 
basic  ideology,  basic  philosophy,  that  were  at  the  root.  We  are 
required  to  do  the  same  today.  It  is  no  use  for  us  now  to  say  that 
Panditji  in  the  50  s  had  said  that  steel  plants  are  the  most  important 
things.  Panditji  brought  in  steel  plants  because  they  were  the  need  of 
the  day.  The  idea  was  that  new  technology  was  required.  The  plants, 
the  new  temples  of  India  as  he  called  them,  were  only  manifestations 
of  that  basic  idea.  Today,  the  ideas  must  remain  the  same,  but  the 
manifestations  will  change  as  technology  changes,  as  India  develops 
and  as  our  needs  change.  We  are  going  along  the  same  road  because 
we  believe  that  the  strength  of  the  country,  the  integrity  and  unity  of 
India,  our  self-sufficiency,  lie  in  those  very  ideas  that  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  development.  We  do  not  wish  to  deviate  from 
them.  But  we  shall  develop  these  ideas  with  time. 

We  have  shown  that  by  sticking  to  these  very  ideas,  we  have  been 
able  to  get  very  high  growth  rates — over  8  per  cent  in  three  years. 
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This  is  the  first  time  in  twenty  years  that  the  Indian  economy  has 
shown  this  rate  of  growth. 

By  improving  the  productivity  in  our  public  sector,  by  improving 
its  efficiency  of  functioning,  we  have  brought  about  a  change  in  our 
economy.  But  there  are  tremendous  challenges  ahead.  The  task  is  not 
going  to  be  easy.  The  biggest  challenge  is  in  bringing  about  a  new 
ethos  not  just  in  industry  which  is  important,  in  the  public  sector, 
which  is  more  important;  but  in  the  system  of  delivery  of  the 
Government,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all.  I  raised  this 
point  in  my  Budget  speech  and  we  intend  to  go  into  this  in  great 
depth.  I  have  no  illusions  of  getting  quick  answers  or  ready 
remedies.  It  is  going  to  be  a  long-drawn-out  exercise.  It  is  going  to 
require  a  total  change  in  the  way  the  Government  and  the 
organisations  of  Government  function,  not  only  at  the  Centre,  which 
may  be  easier  to  handle  because  of  the  type  of  tasks  that  are 
designated  to  the  Centre,  but  right  down  at  the  State  levels,  at  the 
district  levels,  where  it  gets  much  harder,  and  at  the  grassroots  level. 
We  shall  require  the  co-operation  of  every  section  of  the  House  if  we 
are  to  be  successful  in  this.  This  is  not  a  task  which  can  be  left  only 
to  Government.  It  will  require  the  involvement  of  all  our  people. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  trying  to  do  this  fast  or  quickly,  but  we 
must  take  every  step  in  the  direction  of  reducing  the  costs  of 
delivering  our  programmes.  When  I  go  to  the  rural  areas,  when  I  go 
to  remote  villages,  I  hear  tremendous  complaints  about  how  the 
programmes  that  we  start  from  the  Centre  change  their  character,  and 
its  impact  by  the  time  they  get  down  to  the  grassroots.  It  is  not 
adequate  to  make  noises  here.  We  must  correct  it.  We  must  go  into  it 
in-depth  and  see  why  this  happens,  what  the  blocks  are,  what  the 
problems  are,  and  try  and  remove  those  problems. 

The  costs  are  too  high.  It  is  not  just  a  question  of  deviation  from 
the  target.  The  cost  of  taking  a  programme  down  to  the  people  takes 
us  so  much  of  the  resources  that  by  the  time  it  gets  to  the  weaker 
sections,  to  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  and  other 
disadvantaged  sections,  what  is  left  of  the  programme  after 
deductions  for  administrative  costs  is  a  very  small  fraction  of  what 
we  started  with.  This  is  where  we  have  to  take  the  next  step  in 
improving  our  functioning.  The  Government  is  very  clear  about 
tackling  this.  We  should  like  the  full  involvement  of  the  whole 
nation  in  tackling  this  task. 

In  the  agricultural  sector,  growth  has  not  been  like  what  we  would 
have  liked  it  to  be.  We  have  invested  a  lot  more  in  irrigation  and 
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power  and  fertilizers  and  other  inputs  for  agriculture.  We  have  given 
higher  prices  to  the  farmers  than  have  given  ever  before.  Yet  the 
production  is  not  increasing  as  it  should,  and  this  needs  attention.  We 
shall  be  giving  it  serious  attention. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  years  of  drought  which  has  hindered 
agricultural  growth.  Several  Members  from  different  States  have 
been  raising  this  question.  In  spite  of  these  numerous  droughts  and 
damage  caused  by  floods,  our  agricultural  production  has  increased, 
admittedly  not  as  much  as  we  would  have  liked  it  to  increase,  but 
still  substantially  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  and  in  spite  of  nature  not 
helping.  The  food  situation  is  comfortable.  We  have  used  a  very 
large  quantity  of  food  grains  for  giving  work  to  different  sections  in 
difficulties.  I  must  thank  our  farmers,  our  farm  technologists  and 
everyone  involved  in  the  agricultural  sector,  for  giving  us  this 
production  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  they  are  facing  because  of  bad 
rains. 

The  Seventh  Plan  has  envisaged  much  greater  allocations  in  the 
first  three  years  than  any  other  Plan.  We  shall,  for  the  first  time,  be 
completing  63  per  cent  of  the  Plan  in  the  first  three  years.  This  is 
another  major  achievement  of  the  Government.  Our  investment  in 
the  public  sector  has  been  growing.  This  shows  the  importance  that 
we  give  to  the  public  sector.  In  the  Seventh  Plan  we  have  also  given 
tremendous  importance  to  anti-poverty  programmes.  It  is  part  of  our 
Plan,  it  is  part  of  our  development  process,  and  we  have  no  intention 
of  reducing  this  importance. 

The  amounts  that  we  have  allocated  to  anti-poverty  programmes 
are  higher  than  ever  before.  As  I  pointed  out  in  the  Budget  speech, 
this  year  we  have  allocated  Rs. 2,000  crore  for  rural  development. 
This  compares  with  the  total  Sixth  Plan  allocation  of  Rs.  3600  crore. 
In  these  two  years,  1986-87  and  1987-88,  we  have  allocated  more  for 
development  than  for  the  total  Sixth  Plan.  That  is  the  importance  we 
are  giving  to  rural  development,  to  fighting  poverty. 

We  also  see  anti-poverty  programmes  in  a  wider  perspective. 
They  cannot  be  limited  to  programmes  that  hand  out  money  and  help 
directly.  That  is  only  possible  within  a  very  limited  area,  no  matter 
how  much  we  allocate  for  it.  We  have  allocated  Rs.  2,000  crore  this 
year.  This  is  a  high  figure.  But,  no  matter  how  much  we  allocate,  the 
figure  will  always  be  such  that  we  can  only  reach  those  who  are 
really  at  the  bottom  and  those  who  are  the  poorest.  To  reach  out  to 
the  rest,  we  have  to  see  anti-poverty  programmes  in  a  broader 
perspective  and  that  broader  perspective  is  industrial  growth  and 
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agricultural  growth.  That  is  where  the  real  anti-poverty  action  is 
taking  place.  We  only  help  those  who  are  too  poor  and  too  weak 
even  to  be  able  to  grasp  the  hand  of  direct  help,  held  out  by 
anti-poverty  programmes. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  an  anti-poverty 
programme — its  cutting  edge — is  the  education  programme.  There 
can  be  no  removal  of  poverty  without  education.  We  can  keep 
handing  out,  helping,  doing  everything,  but  if  we  cannot  lift  up  the 
next  generation,  then  our  efforts  will  be  in  vain.  We  have  a  major 
programme  for  adult  education  but  we  realise  the  limitations  of  that 
programme.  We  have  a  technology  mission  devoted  to  it.  Education 
is  the  basis  of  our  anti-poverty  programme.  It  is  the  crux  of  our 
development.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  important  as  technology 
develops  in  the  world.  I  have  found,  when  talking  to  other  Heads  of 
State,  that  it  is  not  a  problem  which  is  limited  to  India.  They  have  the 
same  problem,  although  the  dimensions  and  details  are  different. 
Technology  and  industry  develop  fast.  If  our  workers,  if  our  younger 
generation,  do  not  get  educated  at  equivalent  rates,  then  they  will 
start  falling  behind.  Much  of  our  self-confidence  depends  on  the 
confidence  of  our  people  to  cope  with  what  they  are  faced  with 
today.  We  have  to  decide  whether  we  are  going  to  live  by  running 
our  industries  as  they  were  being  run  50  or  60  years  ago.  Is  it  in  the 
interest  of  our  worker  to  keep  him  doing  the  same  job  that  a  worker 
was  doing  50  years  ago  or  is  it  to  the  benefit  of  the  worker  that  the 
working  environment  changes,  that  he  upgrades  himself,  his 
technology  is  upgraded,  his  know-how  is  upgraded,  and  instead  of 
operating  an  outdated  machine,  he  operates  a  much  more 
sophisticated  machine  in  a  much  more  sophisticated  environment? 

We  should  not  limit  our  vision  of  improving  the  lot  of  the  worker 
to  only  giving  him  some  better  cloth  and  giving  him  a  better  salary 
and  perhaps  a  television  set  and  a  little  better  food.  These  are  very 
limited  perspectives.  We  must  improve  his  life-style.  We  must 
improve  his  working  enviroment.  This  will  require  going  into  our 
whole  industry  in  depth.  It  will  require  a  very  major  shift  in  the 
thinking  of  many  of  our  labour  organisations.  It  is  true  that  the 
benefits  must  pass  to  the  workmen.  But  what  are  the  benefits  we  are 
talking  about?  Are  the  benefits  only  improved  salary,  or  are  we 
looking  for  a  better  working  environment  for  the  worker?  Do  we 
want  him  to  operate  in  the  same  environment?  I  have  seen  how 
textile  mills  operate.  I  have  seen  how  terrible  is  the  working 
environment  there.  Are  we  doing  anything  to  improve  that?  No.  We 
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are  only  fighting  for  his  wages.  Wages  are  important,  but  wages 
cannot  be  the  end.  Wages  are  only  one  part  of  the  package  that  the 
worker  must  get. 

Education  is  not  something  which  can  be  limited  to  educational 
institutions.  It  is  not  something  that  ends  when  you  leave  school  or 
college.  It  must  continue  throughout  life  because,  if  it  does  not,  then 
society  will  start  stagnating.  It  must  continue  throughout  the  life  of 
an  industrial  worker.  Upgradation  of  his  skills  must  take  place 
continuously.  We  must  make  this  investment  in  our  people  and  it  is 
this  that  we  have  tried  to  do  by  bringing  in  a  new  Head  called 
Human  Resource  Development. 

We  have  started  with  many  ideas.  One  is  worth  mentioning.  And 
that  is  the  Navodaya  Vidyalayas.  This  is  a  totally  new  system.  The 
Navodaya  Vidyalays  have  been  called  elitist  by  some.  What  is  an 
elitist  education?  I  think  elitism  must  be  seen  in  two  ways.  Does 
‘elitist’  refer  to  money?  If  it  refers  to  money  and  the  financial 
strength  of  a  particular  family  or  a  particular  individual,  it  is  very 
bad  and  we  must  not  allow  that  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
education  system.  But  if  ‘elitist’  refers  to  the  brain,  then,  I  think,  we 
must  go  in  for  elitism.  We  must  go  in  for  getting  the  best  brains  in 
the  country.  Today,  we  are  not  getting  the  best  brains  in  the  country 
because  we  are  not  able  to  reach  out  to  the  brains  that  are  available  in 
the  rural  areas.  We  are  limiting  ourselves  to  the  urban  areas  and 
certain  areas  around  them.  The  system  that  exists  today  is  very 
categorically  elitist;  as  it  weighs  against  the  intelligent  brains  in  the 
rural  areas  who  do  not  get  an  opportunity  to  come  out.  The  only 
opportunity  that  the  intelligent  people  in  the  rural  areas  to  get  a  good 
education  is  if  they  are  rich.  But  not  a  chance  if  they  are  poor  in  the 
rural  areas.  If  they  are  poor  in  the  towns,  again,  they  go  to  municipal 
schools  or  government  schools  and  the  quality  of  these  schools  is  not 
such  that  they  can  reach  out  and  pick  the  intelligent  children.  It  is  not 
such  that  they  can  differentiate  and  find  out  which  child  is  good  for 
which  subject,  or  how  they  should  bring  them  up.  We  just  do  not 
have  that  capability  in  our  system  today.  The  system  today  is  very 
elitist  because  it  discriminates  against  those  with  brains  in  favour  of 
those  with  money  and  in  favour  of  urban  areas.  This  is  what  we  want 
to  change  and  are  going  to  change  with  Navodaya  Vidyalayas. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  education  system  is  the 
value  system  that  it  builds  in  our  society.  Unfortunately,  for 
whatever  reason,  our  society  has  drifted  away  from  our  traditional 
values.  It  has  drifted  towards  very  materialistic  values  and  that  is 
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reflected  even  here  in  the  House  when  we  have  debates.  Our  major 
debates  are  on  monetary  demands.  It  is  a  very  materialistic  system 
that  we  are  developing  today.  Our  society  has  its  roots  in  much 
deeper  values,  spiritual  values,  aesthetic  values.  Our  culture  has 
developed  over  thousands  of  years.  Indian  culture  is  not  one  culture. 
It  is  a  combination  of  tens  of  different  cultures — the  culture  of  the 
Assamese,  the  culture  of  Tamil  Nadu,  the  culture  of  our  tribals,  the 
traditional  culture  of  Bengal  (not  what  is  sought  to  be  projected  as 
the  culture  of  Bengal).  This  is  an  important  point.  We  sometimes 
seek  to  project  culture  in  a  very  political  perspective.  We  try  to  make 
it  a  platform  for  our  own  individual  benefit  or  progress.  It  is  this  that 
we  must  end  when  we  talk  of  bringing  back  our  values. 

We  hope  that  the  new  system  will  be  able  to  do  this.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  directions  that  we  have  given  are  correct.  They  will 
require  corrections,  as  we  learn  from  experience.  We  shall  have  to 
work,  we  will  have  to  debate,  discuss  and  develop  and  fine-tune  the 
policy  as  it  develops.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  get  valuable 
inputs  from  every  section  of  the  House.  I  hope  that  these  inputs  will 
rise  above  party  positions  or  regional  positions  or  the  petty 
chauvinisms  that  we  hold  within  us.  We  must  rise  above  these  if  we 
have  to  strengthen  the  country  today  and  bring  in  the  values  that  I 
know  that  each  one  of  us  sitting  here  really  wants  to  bring  back  into 
our  society. 

Economic  growth  is  not  just  the  responsibility  of  the  Central 
Government.  It  is  an  area  where  we  work  together  with  the  State 
Governments.  Sometimes,  I  have  been  told  that  there  is  lack  of 
co-ordination.  Sometimes,  I  have  been  told  by  Chief  Ministers  that 
the  Central  Government  takes  too  long  to  clear  things.  That  was  the 
earlier  environment.  But  we  have  cleared  the  block.  The  new 
environment  works  very  fast.  But  complaints  have  been  put  to  me.  A 
complaint  was  put  to  me  by  the  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal,  as 
also  by  many  other  Chief  Ministers.  I  had  gone  to  Calcutta  for  a 
programme.  At  that  meeting  he  told  me  that  West  Bengal  was 
receiving  a  step-motherly  treatment  and  that  the  Centre  was  not 
paying  attention  to  West  Bengal  and  was  depriving  West  Bengal.  So, 
I  said:  "All  right;  if  that  is  how  you  feel,  I  must  say  that  we  have 
nothing  against  you  in  our  hearts;  we  do  not  want  to  deprive  West 
Bengal;  we  will  do  everything  that  is  within  our  power  to  help  West 
Bengal."  Immediately  after  that,  a  group  from  Bengal  came  to  Delhi 
and  a  group  from  Delhi  went  to  Bengal.  We  spent  a  number  of 
weeks  going  into  every  aspect  of  all  the  pending  problems  that  were 
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raised  with  us  in  great  depth.  And  at  the  culmination  of  that  exercise, 
I  went  to  Bengal  to  sit  down  and  finally  iron  out  all  the  problems 
which  were  left  out  and  which  needed  certain  political  decisions  to 
over-ride  what  the  bureaucracy  had  brought  us,  and  cut  through  the 
red-tape.  At  the  end  of  that  exercise  we  were  able  to  produce  a 
package  of  over  a  thousand  crore  rupees  for  West  Bengal.  This  was 
not  something  which  we  thought  was  a  great  idea.  The  idea  was  that 
of  the  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal  and  we  took  him  up  on  his 
idea.  And  I  am  glad  we  were  able  to  help  West  Bengal  in  taking  a 
massive  package  of  a  thousand  crore  rupees.  The  idea  of  going  to  a 
State  and  sorting  out  its  problems  began  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal  and  I  must  thank  him  for  it  because  it 
has  helped  us  in  many  other  States.  But  even  before  that,  when  I 
toured  a  State,  on  the  last  day  I  used  to  spend  five  or  six  hours  with 
the  Chief  Minister  or  the  Lt.Governor  and  iron  out  all  the  problems. 
This  is  not  something  which  started  with  West  Bengal.  We  did  it  in 
Arunachal  Pradesh.  We  did  it  in  a  number  of  other  States — in 
Gujarat,  in  Kerala  and  a  number  of  areas. 

It  is  an  exercise  in  removing  the  red-tape  and  the  blocks.  And  it  is 
then  for  the  State  to  act.  Once  we  have  cleared  a  package,  then  it  is 
mostly  the  responsibility  of  the  State  to  take  advantage  of  the 
package.  If  we  give  a  thousand  crores  or  four  hundred  crores  and  the 
State  does  not  want  to  make  use  of  the  money  and  still  whines 
instead  of  getting  down  to  work,  then  what  can  we  do  about 
non-implementation?  The  implementation  of  almost  every  single 
project  is  with  the  State  Government.  There  were  very  few  things  for 
the  Centre  to  do  directly,  even  when  they  are  our  plans  and 
programmes.  Almost  every  programme  of  the  Centre  is  finally 
handled  by  the  State  Government.  The  efficiency  of  the  State 
Government  in  handling  those  programmes  is  reflected  in  the 
percentage  of  that  programme  which  actually  accrues  to  the 
beneficiary.  If  a  State  Government  is  inefficient,  then  less  gets  to  the 
people. 

Certain  State  Governments  have  for  the  past  five  or  six  months 
stopped  all  work  on  their  rural  development  and  anti-poverty 
programmes.  I  wonder  why  they  stopped  it.  One  particular 
Government  I  am  aware  of,  has  not  done  any  work.  Well, 
whomsoever  the  cap  fits,  is  welcome  to  wear  it! 

India’s  foreign  policy  has  been  targeted  with  the  basic  philosophy 
of  strengthening  India.  India  is  strong  if  non-alignment  is  strong  in 
the  world.  If  alignment  becomes  strong,  if  the  blocs  become  strong. 
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then  developing  countries  and  those  countries  which  won  their 
freedom  after  tremendous  struggle,  will  lose  that  very  freedom.  Even 
today  we  find  that,  although  we  have  thrown  off  the  colonial  yoke 
and  are  independent,  the  world  economy  is  not  as  independent  as  we 
would  like  it  to  be. 

Colonialism  and  imperialism  exist  in  the  world  economy  in  many 
ways.  This  is  the  next  challenge  that  is  facing  us.  This  challenge 
cannot  be  faced  by  looking  inwards  and  ignoring  what  is  happening 
in  the  world.  If  we  ignore  that  challenge,  India  cannot  stand  on  its 
own  feet,  as  India  is  standing  today.  India  will  not  be  independent  if 
we  cannot  keep  the  newly  independent  countries  independent  in  the 
world. 

This  is  not  a  task  that  we  can  shirk  from.  It  is  a  task  that  we  must 
face  up  and  fight.  It  is  sad  sometimes  to  get  a  feeling  from  certain 
Members  that  it  is  irrelevant  to  us  what  happend  around  the  world.  It 
is  sad  to  see  certain  sections  of  this  House  feel  that  one  can  ignore 
what  is  happening  in  the  world  and  just  look  inside  and  survive.  This 
is  the  attitude  which  enslaved  us.  This  is  the  attitude  which  caused 
India  to  drop  from  its  heights  of  glory  to  the  low,  low  levels  of 
slavery  that  we  were  reduced  to.  It  is  this  attitude  that  we  must  guard 
against.  India  gives  the  lead  to  the  world  in  many  areas.  We  will  not 
give  that  up.  What  we  are  looking  for  today  is  not  a  mere  change  in 
the  economic  set-up  of  the  world.  We  fought  hard  and  we  won  even 
when  faced  by  the  strongest  countries  because  we  were  right  and 
because  we  had  the  will. 

The  challenge  today  is  much  more  important  than  that.  The 
challenge  is  to  get  the  world  to  look  at  itself  in  a  different 
perspective.  Just  as  we  say  that  we  are  one  nation,  just  as  we  want  to 
remove  the  barriers  of  caste,  region  and  language  which  divide  our 
country,  so  we  must  remove  the  other  barriers  that  divide  humanity 
in  our  world.  It  is  only  when  we  start  seeing  the  world  as  one 
humanity  that  the  strength  of  a  country  such  as  India,  which  relies  on 
basic  principles  and  values,  as  opposed  to  brute  force  and  alignment, 
will  come  out.  It  is  then  that  the  world  will  become  a  truly  liveable 
place.  It  is  this  challenge  that  is  before  us  today.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  helping  the  blacks  in  South  Africa  just  because  certain  atrocities 
are  taking  place.  It  is  a  question  of  being  with  them  because  they  are 
part  of  our  family.  We  are  one  humanity.  That  is  why  we  are 
reaching  out  to  help  them.  If  we  fight  against  wrong  attitudes 
anywhere  in  the  world  it  is  because  we  want  to  change  the  attitude  of 
‘us’  and  ‘them’  into  ‘all  of  us  together’  as  one  humanity.  It  is  this 
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that  Panditji  talked  of  and  it  is  this  task  that  we  must  continue. 

Today,  when  India  speaks,  it  is  not  the  India  of  1979  where 
nobody  even  bothered  to  listen  to  us.  Today,  when  India  speaks, 
India  is  listened  to.  It  is  heard,  India  counts.  In  1979  India  did  not 
count  on  the  international  scene.  This  is  the  difference  that  we  have 
made.  If  we  once  more  look  inwards  now,  if  we  follow  the  wrong 
policies  outside,  we  will  be  back  to  that  stage  where  we  will  be  the 
mockery  of  the  world.  Do  we  want  our  country  to  go  back  to  that 
stage?  We  in  this  Government  will  not  allow  it  to  get  back. 

We  have  taken  a  major  initiative  on  disarmament.  The  Six-Nation 
Five-Continent  Peace  Initiative  set  the  stage  in  the  world 
environment  for  the  Reykjavik  Summit  that  took  place.  We  were 
disappointed  that  conclusions  were  not  reached  there,  but  we  are  not 
totally  disheartened  because  the  proposals  are  still  there.  Verification 
is  a  major  problem.  We  from  the  Six  have  offered  certain  solutions. 
We  shall  continue  along  that  direction.  We  welcome  the  new  Soviet 
initiative  on  the  intermediate  nuclear  weapons  and  we  hope  that  it 
will  be  successful. 

We  have  been  trying  to  improve  relations  with  Pakistan  but  some 
serious  problems  remain.  There  is  the  clandestine  effort  for  a  nuclear 
weapons  programme.  It  has  been  gathering  momentum  for  the  past 
several  years.  Those  who  have  had  the  responsibility  and  the  means 
to  halt  this  programme  have  failed  to  do  so.  Instead,  they  have 
helped  Pakistan  to  launch  an  ambitious  armaments  programme. 

The  present  situation  is  that  notwithstanding  legal  safeguards 
against  non-proliferation,  Pakistan  continues  to  get  the  assistance.  It 
is  quite  extraordinary.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the 
determination  and  capacity  of  the  people  of  India  to  defend  their 
sovereignty  and  integrity. 

In  the  South,  in  Sri  Lanka,  our  good  offices  were  sought  and  we 
offered  our  good  offices.  Much  progress  was  made  which 
culminated  in  the  final  clarifications  of  19th  December  1986.  These 
clarifications  of  19th  December  1986  relate  to  proposals  which  go 
back  many  months  and  are  a  consolidated  set  of  proposals. 
Unfortunately,  certain  steps  that  the  Sri  Lankan  Government  has 
taken  have  caused  us  great  pain  and  they  have  brought  this  process 
to  a  halt.  We  find  it  difficult  to  continue  that  process  as  long  as  the 
violent  conditions  in  Sri  Lanka  prevail.  Violence  must  be  brought  to 
an  end  before  we  reopen  the  issue  on  our  side.  We  have  made  this 
very  clear  to  the  Sri  Lankan  Government.  We  are  clear  that  there  can 
be  no  solution  with  violent  means.  Only  non-violence  and 
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negotiations  can  bring  about  a  solution.  We  have  made  this  also  very 
clear  to  the  Sri  Lankan  Government.  We  hope  that  they  will  respond 
positively  by  reducing  the  level  of  violence  and  coming  to  the 
negotiating  table. 

After  we  sent  a  letter  to  the  President,  the  level  of  violence  there 
has  come  down.  But  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  level  where  it  is 
today.  We  hope  it  will  come  down  further  and  that  we  will  be  able  to 
have  a  negotiated  settlement,  because  no  other  settlement  will  be 
lasting. 

With  China,  there  has  been  tension  on  the  border.  We  want  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  border  issue.  What  is  needed  is  patience, 
restraint,  wisdom,  statesmanship  and  perhaps,  most  of  all,  vision 
from  all  concerned.  We  are  ancient  civilizations  and  it  is  in  this 
perspective  that  we  have  to  view  solutions  to  our  problems. 

The  very  survival  of  a  political  order  is  dependent  on  the 
foundations  of  a  moral  order.  Our  freedom  struggle  was  based  on  the 
two  values  of  truth  and  non-violence.  Contemporary  nation¬ 
building,  the  moral  inspiration  that  we  have  in  building  our  nation, 
comes  from  these  values.  It  comes  from  our  traditional  values  of 
tolerance,  absorption,  synthesis,  respect  to  all  religions,  and 
cross-fertilisation  of  ideas. 

But  this  only  comes  about  when  there  is  self-confidence  in 
ourselves.  If  we  are  not  self-confident,  and  are  always  afraid  of 
losing  our  culture  or  losing  our  religion,  we  turn  within,  instead  of 
looking  beyond.  It  is  this  self-confidence  that  we  need  in  the  country 
today  to  destroy  the  barriers  that  are  coming  up  in  the  name  of 
protecting  our  regions,  our  languages,  our  religions  and  our  castes. 
The  need  of  the  hour  is  unflinching  secularism  and  unity  in 
maintaining  the  essential  values  of  our  heritage.  Panditji  used  to  say 
that  we  were  small  men  serving  great  causes,  but  because  the  cause 
was  great,  something  of  the  greatness  fell  upon  us.  It  is  in  that  spirit 
that  we  shall  strive  undaunted,  undeflected  and  unfazed. 


Separate  Religion  and  Politics 


I  WOULD  LIKE  to  thank  all  the  Members  because  the  debate  has 
been  very  constructive  and  supportive  of  what  the  President  has  said. 


Reply  to  the  debate  on  the  President’s  Address  in  Rajya  Sabha,  4  March  1987 
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Many  issues  have  been  raised.  Perhaps  the  most  important  issue  that 
has  been  raised  is  that  of  the  unity  and  integrity  of  India.  That  brings 
me  again  to  what  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  that  have  been 
talked  about  and  that  is  communalism  and  how  communalism  has 
damaged  the  fabric  of  our  society.  But  I  think  we  should  also  try  to 
keep  a  correct  perspective  on  how  we  tackle  communal  attitudes, 
what  actions  of  ours  will  increase  communal  feelings,  what  attitudes 
of  ours  as  Government,  as  politicians,  as  leaders  of  the  various 
parties  represented  here  and  what  actions  will  be  such  that  they  will 
reduce  communalism,  what  actions  will  be  such  that  they  will  draw 
the  minority  community  into  the  mainstream — by  minority  I  do  not 
mean  one  minority  only;  I  mean  all  the  minorities,  whether  religious 
minorities  or  other  minorities — what  will  give  them  confidence  to 
come  into  the  mainstream  and  what  actions  of  ours  will  break  their 
confidence  and  push  them  out  of  our  society. 

We  must  act  positively.  The  easy  way  is  to  have  a  confrontation  at 
every  step  and  the  easy  way  is  to  say,  "Yes,  they  are  all  bad  guys  and 
let  us  face  them  head  on  and  let  us  fix  them."  That  is  the  danger  to 
this  country  and  that  is  what  will  break  the  fabric  of  this  country.  I 
was  very  very  sad  because  again  a  particular  Member  was  very 
vehement  on  this  issue  in  this  House.  He  talked  very  strongly  and 
emotively  about  communalism.  I  would  have  preferred  if,  instead  of 
talking  about  communalism,  he  had  brought  those  fifty  thousand 
people  to  the  Boat  Club,  to  the  Parliament  House,  and  burnt  fifty 
thousand  khaki  kachchas  outside  the  Parliament  House.  That  would 
have  been  ending  communalism,  not  shouting  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  It  is  such  actions  that  are  likely  to  break  this  nation.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  every  citizen,  whether  he  is  a  member  of  the 
majority  community,  minority  community,  linguistic  minority,  some 
tribes  of  some  remote  areas,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  everyone  to  be 
constructive  at  this  stage.  And  when  responsible  leaders  act  in  a 
negative  way,  in  a  destructive  way,  it  is  extremely  sad,  and  I  would 
request  our  friends  on  the  opposite  side  to  rise  above  this,  not  to 
build  their  politics,  not  to  build  their  bases  on  religious  fanaticism, 
not  to  build  their  political  strength  on  forces  that  will  tear  this 
country  apart.  I  hope  that  these  leaders  will  rise  to  the  challenge. 

We  have  seen  what  is  happening  in  Punjab.  We  must  congratulate 
the  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab  for  the  strong  action  that  he  has  taken  in 
facing  the  fundamental  attitudes  there.  I  started  off  by  saying  that  it 
is  important  how  we  tackle  communal  forces.  If  we  raise  a 
counter-communal  force,  we  do  not  kill  communalism;  we  only 
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increase  communalism.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  bring  the  fringe 
elements — those  that  feel  that  they  are  not  involved  in  our 
mainstream — into  the  mainstream  of  our  society.  We  have  to  make 
them  feel  involved.  We  have  to  isolate  fundamentalists.  That  is  what 
is  essential.  I  would  like  to  give  a  second  example.  We  have  had 
very  strong  arguments  in  this  House  on  the  GNLF.  Again,  the 
question  was  the  same.  Were  we  going  to  push  the  GNLF  outside  the 
system  to  become  a  secessionist  force  or  were  we  going  to  act 
responsibly  and  pull  them  back  into  the  mainstream?  I  am  very  glad 
and  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal,  Shri 
Jyoti  Basu,  because  he  has  helped  us  to  bring  the  GNLF  back  into 
the  mainstream.  It  took  a  lot  of  courage  for  the  Chief  Minister  of 
West  Bengal  to  come  back  from  the  position  that  he  had  taken.  I 
would  like  to  thank  him  for  that. 

What  I  am  trying  to  point  out  is  that  in  a  country  like  India,  we 
have  different  religions,  different  regions  and  different  languages. 
We  have  tribal  areas.  We  have  backward  areas.  We  have  minority 
areas.  We  have  all  sorts  of  areas.  It  is  a  total  mix  of  a  society  with 
examples  from  backward  to  primitive  and  from  modern  to  advanced. 
Each  area  is  different  in  many  ways.  It  is  very  easy  for  us  to  make 
some  small  group  feel  that  they  do  not  belong  to  us.  It  is  very  easy. 
We  may  not  do  it  deliberately.  But  it  is  very  easy  to  do  it  by  mistake 
and  have  people  believing  that  they  do  not  belong  to  us.  But  it  is  for 
us  to  deliberate  over  it,  make  them  feel  involved  and  pull  them  into 
the  mainstream. 

That  is  our  responsibility  and  that  is  how  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  whole  House  stands  together  and  does  not  make  communalism  a 
platform  during  elections  or  at  any  other  time. 

Where  we  feel  there  is  a  danger  that  with  the  isolated  feeling  they 
will  behave  in  a  manner  which  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
nation,  where  we  feel  there  is  a  possibility  of  pulling  them  back  into 
the  mainstream,  where  we  know  that  they  are  not  fundamentalists 
and  where  we  know  that  they  are  not  religious  fanatics,  we  will 
co-operate  with  them  to  bring  them  back  into  the  mainstream.  That  is 
the  only  way  this  country  is  going  to  remain  united  and  one.  We  are 
not  going  to  compromise  on  that. 

We  will  not  become  communal  ourselves  to  counter  communalism. 
That  is  the  important  thing. 

What  is  important  is  that  we  must  separate  religion  and  politics. 
They  must  not  come  together  on  one  platform.  That  is  something 
that  we  can  do  together.  This  question  has  been  raised  right  from  the 
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time  of  Independence,  It  has  been  debated  at  the  time  of  making  the 
Constitution.  There  have  been  technical  difficulties  in  actually  laying 
down  how  this  could  be  done.  But  the  time  has  come  now  to 
overcome  those  difficulties.  We  cannot  delay  this  any  longer  and  it 
must  be  left  to  the  genius  of  our  people  to  produce  a  formula  which 
will  enable  us  to  separate  this.  I  would  welcome  a  debate  in  the 
House,  I  would  welcome  a  debate  in  the  nation,  and  I  would 
welcome  proposals  which  come  from  any  section  of  the  House  or  all 
sections  of  the  House,  and  we  would  back  them  from  Government  to 
make  them  law.  If  we  can  do  this  quickly  and  fast,  I  think  we  will 
have  done  a  very  major  service  to  the  nation.  The  nation  today  is 
ready  for  this.  And  I  think  we  will  get  the  support  of  every  section  of 
the  society  if  we  are  able  to  formulate  something  which  will  work  in 
law.  I  look  forward  to  contributions  from  all  sections  of  the  House. 

Some  Members  have  criticised  our  actions  in  the  public  sector 
and  I  think,  I  would  like  to  bring  some  figures  here.  As  the  Members 
who  have  criticised  our  actions  in  the  public  sector  are  mostly  those 
who  were  supporting  the  Government  from  1977  to  1980.  I  have 
thought  it  prudent  to  quote  the  figures  for  the  public  sector  during 
those  years  and  during  the  following  years.  The  investment  in  the 
public  sector  is  an  indicator  of  our  commitment  to  the  public  sector. 
The  investment  in  the  public  sector  in  1977-78  was  Rs.3,100  crore, 
investment  in  1978-79  was  Rs.3,300  crore,  in  1979-80  it  was 
Rs. 3,900  crore.  But  in  1985-86,  which  was  our  first  year  in 
Government,  we  invested  Rs.  14,500  crore  in  the  public  sector  and  in 
1986-87  we  invested  a  little  over  Rs.  15,000  crore  in  the  public 
sector.  In  two  years,  we  have  invested  over  Rs.29,000  crore  in  the 
public  sector.  This  compares  to  Rs.43,000  crore  in  the  Sixth  Plan 
that  Indiraji  invested,  and  this  compares  to  approximately — I  do  not 
have  the  figure  there — but  I  think  the  total  investment  in  the  public 
sector  is  approximately  Rs. 57,000  crore.  So  out  of  Rs.57,000  crore 
that  has  been  invested,  Rs.29,500  crore  has  been  invested  in  the  last 
two  years.  That  is  our  commitment  to  the  public  sector.  But  our 
commitment  is  to  an  efficient  public  sector  which  supports  the 
nation.  Our  commitment  is  not  to  a  dead  public  sector  that  sucks  the 
blood  of  the  nation.  We  cannot  allow  that.  The  public  sector,  if  it  is 
to  be  the  cutting  edge  of  our  industrialisation,  must  be  efficient  and  it 
must  show  the  way;  it  must  lead.  That  is  the  type  of  public  sector  we 
are  going  to  have. 

Industries  have  been  doing  very  well.  In  the  last  three  years,  we 
have  had  an  annual  growth  rate  averaging  over  8  per  cent.  This  is  a 
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record.  It  has  not  happened  for  many  years.  It  did  happen,  perhaps, 
right  at  the  beginning  of  our  industrialisation.  But  at  that  time,  our 
industrial  base  was  almost  zero.  To  get  8  per  cent  growth  on  that  was 
not  such  a  difficult  task.  When  I  say  this,  I  am  not  taking  credit  for  it. 
We  have  only  continued  the  process  that  Indiraji  had  started.  It  was  a 
growth  rate  which  had  been  developed  after  the  devastation  of 
1977-80.  It  was  from  that  devastation  that  we  picked  it  up  and  it  is 
that  work  of  hers  which  we  have  continued. 

But  there  is  a  problem  in  agriculture.  The  problem  in  agriculture 
is  that  we  have  not  had  good  rains  for  many  years.  But  in  our  stage 
of  agricultural  development,  we  should  not  use  this  as  an  excuse.  We 
should  now  be  stabilising  more  and  more  so  that  the  monsoons  have 
less  and  less  effect  on  our  agriculural  production.  We  will  pay 
special  attention  to  this  area  and  we  will  see  that  the  growth  rate  in 
agriculture  is  restored  to  the  levels  that  are  required.  We  have 
already  started  a  new  exercise  of  taking  the  Green  Revolution 
eastwards.  It  has  started  paying  dividends  in  eastern  U.P.  Some 
difference  is  already  taking  place  in  Bihar.  I  hope  we  will  get  the 
same  co-operation  from  West  Bengal  and  it  will  make  a  difference 
there. 

We  are  looking  especially  at  the  semi-arid  areas  because  this  is 
where  the  farmers  are  worse  off.  They  have  a  lot  of  difficulties.  We 
have  set  up  a  special  oil-seeds  mission  which  will  concentrate  only 
in  these  areas  to  help  farmers,  the  poorest  farmers,  the  farmers  who 
have  been  suffering  the  maximum  hardships,  to  improve  their  life. 
With  the  technology  mission  that  we  have  set  up,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  will  see  a  tremendous  difference  in  all  these  areas. 

One  more  area  in  the  agricultural  sector  which  is  important  is  that 
of  agricultural  labour.  This  is  an  area  which  has  been  neglected  too 
long.  We  have  all  talked  about  it  but  we  have  not  managed  to  really 
do  anything  about  it.  Perhaps,  we  do  not  have  adequate  information 
and  our  base  of  information  is  not  good  enough.  We  have  promised 
to  set  up  a  commission  to  go  into  the  problems,  and  difficulties  of 
agricultural  labour,  rural  labour,  and  we  will  try  and  set  it  up  as  soon 
as  possible  so  that  we  can  get  going  and  do  something  for  this  very 
disadvantaged  section  of  our  society. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  with  the  monsoon,  in  spite  of  the  rains 
being  short,  in  spite  of  the  rains  not  being  spread  out  adequately 
region-wise,  not  spread  out  time-wise,  we  still  have  shown 
agricultural  growth.  For  that,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  our 
farmers,  our  farm  technologists,  our  extension  workers,  our  scientists 
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and  others  who  have  all  been  involved  in  this  great  task.  In  the 
Seventh  Plan,  we  look  towards  moving  ahead  very  fast,  but  it  will 
require  many  changes  in  our  attitude  to  development. 

The  Seventh  Plan  has  two  basic  thrusts.  The  first  is  on  removal  of 
poverty  and  this  is  our  main  task  today.  The  second  thrust  is  in 
growth  and  development,  in  industrialising  and  generating  what  will 
be  required  to  invest  in  those  anti-poverty  programmes,  because 
without  that  generation  we  cannot  have  anti-poverty  programmes. 
We  have  invested  very  large  amounts  in  anti-poverty  programmes. 
This  year  we  have  allocated  over  Rs. 2,000  crore  for  anti-poverty 
programmes.  We  have  abundant  food  stocks.  We  will  use  those  for 
increasing  the  food-for-work  programmes,  the  NREP  and  the 
RLEGP. 

One  point  was  raised  about  some  of  the  benefits  of  these 
programmes  going  to  wrong  beneficiaries.  Now,  this  problem  has 
come  to  us  earlier  also  and,  as  most  Members  must  be  aware,  most 
of  us  are  really  conversant  with  our  own  constituencies  and  our  own 
States.  We  really  know  very  well  what  is  happening  in  our  own 
areas.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Hon.  Member  from  the 
Opposition  who  raised  this,  knows  very  well  what  is  happening  in 
his  own  State  and  that  is  why,  he  has  raised  this  point.  We  have  gone 
into  great  depth  to  find  out  how  these  programmes  are  working.  We 
started  some  time  ago  with  the  IRDP.  We  have  increased  the 
monitoring  and  spread  it,  not  restricted  it  to  Central  or  State 
Government  feedback.  It  is  now  monitored  entirely  by  voluntary 
agencies.  Yes,  there  are  still  problems  with  the  reports.  The  reports 
that  we  get  do  not  cover  every  aspect  of  the  problem,  but  what  we 
get  in  that  report,  we  are  fairly  clear,  is  an  objective  report  of  what  is 
happening.  I  have  been  sending  these  reports  to  all  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition.  I  hope,  they  are  going  through  them.  We  have  not  got 
any  feedback  yet  of  any  specific  problems  that  they  have  noted,  but 
if  they  find  a  problem,  we  will  definitely  look  into  it  and  try  to 
correct  it. 

As  I  said,  there  are  some  States  where  the  beneficiaries  are 
decided  not  administratively  but  politically  and  it  is  in  these  States 
that  we  have  this  problem,  it  is  in  these  States  that  wrong 
beneficiaries  are  identified.  I  am  very  glad  that  an  Hon. Member  from 
the  Opposition,  coming  from  an  Opposition-ruled  State,  has  raised 
this  problem.  I  wish,  instead  of  just  talking  about  it  here,  he  will  also 
talk  about  it  in  his  home-State  becau.se  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
help  us  in  rectifying  the  problem  there. 
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One  important  aspect  of  anti-poverty  programmes  which  we  must 
keep  in  mind  is  that  anti-poverty  programmes  are  not  only  what  are 
listed  in  the  20-Point  Programme.  The  anti-poverty  programmes 
listed  in  the  20-Point  Programme  are  only  those  that  are  targeted  at 
the  very  weakest  sections,  at  sections  that  are  not  able  to  take  benefit 
from  the  wider  programmes  and  the  other  programmes.  We  have 
shown  our  commitment  to  this  section  by  allocating  Rs.2,000  crore 
this  year  which  is  more  than  ever  allocated  before,  but  the  main 
thrust  of  our  anti-poverty  programme  is  still  education,  it  is  still,  and 
it  must  be  education,  because  without  education  nobody  can  remove 
this  poverty.  We  can  hand  out  whatever  we  want  to  hand  out.  But  if 
he  does  not  have  the  capability  to  make  use  of  that,  he  will  remain 
poor.  What  is  the  basic  difference  between  the  well-off  and  the  poor? 
The  basic  difference  is  in  education.  The  poor  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  that  the  better  off  are  getting  with  education.  How  can 
they  compete?  How  can  they  keep  up?  This  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
change  with  the  New  Education  Policy. 

We  have  taken  a  very  strong  stand  on  removing  the  elitism  that 
exists  in  our  education  today.  Today,  I  would  like  to  emphasise  this 
point  because  I  believe  it  was  raised  by  some  Members  from  the 
Opposition.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  education  system,  as  it  exists 
today,  is  extremely  elitist,  and  linked  to  the  financial  resources  of  the 
individual  which,  I  think,  is  abhorrent.We  cannot  have  a  system  like 
that.  We  have  to  have  a  system  which  allows  everyone  to  participate, 
to  get  education  irrespective  of  his  financial  situation.  Can  any  one 
here  honestly  say  that  the  schools  the  government  runs  in  your 
constituency  or  in  your  State  are  of  good  enough  standards  to  help 
the  children  from  the  villages  to  compete  with  the  children  from  the 
urban  areas  or  from  richer  families  who  have  the  capacity  to  send 
their  children  to  better  schools?  I  know  my  constituency.  I  know 
many  parts  of  many  States.  I  have  toured  very  widely.  I  have  not 
seen  any  government  school  which  helps  a  child  to  compete  with 
another  child  who  is  in  a  private  school,  who  has  the  capacity  to  pay 
a  higher  fee  for  his  education.  Not  one  government  school  have  I 
seen  like  that.  And  that  why  I  call  it  an  elitist  system,  because  the 
system  Today  guarantees  that  if  somebody  is  poor,  he  loses  the 
opportunity  to  rise  in  life  and  compete.  There  can  be  nothing  more 
elitist  than  this.  This  is  what  we  are  trying  to  break.  What  we  want  to 
do  is  to  reach  out  into  the  remotest,  the  most  distant  areas,  reach  out 
for  children  with  good  minds.  Yes,  if  the  system  we  are  bringing  in 
is  elitist — elitist  based  on  the  intellect  of  the  child — we  want  an 
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elitist  system.  We  want  to  go  to  every  corner  of  the  country  and  pick 
out  that  girl  and  that  boy  who  has  the  intellect  to  rise  to  the  top,  who 
has  the  intellect  to  help  build  this  nation.  We  cannot  afford  to  limit 
ourselves  in  looking  for  resources  to  build  this  nation  only  on  urban 
areas,  or  perhaps  a  few  kilometres  around  urban  areas,  because  that 
is  all  we  reach  out  to  today.  Anybody  who  lives  about  50  kilometres 
from  Delhi,  perhaps  20-30  kilometres  from  smaller  towns  has  no 
access  to  a  proper  school  unless  he  has  plenty  of  money;  then  he  can 
go.  That  is  what  we  want  to  bring  to  an  end. 

What  is  important  in  education?  This  we  must  be  very  clear 
about.  We  have  to  teach  that  we  are  one  nation,  we  have  to  teach  that 
there  are  some  basic  values  that  we  stand  for,  there  is  a  basic 
ideology  behind  the  country,  there  are  some  basic  truths  that  we  are 
standing  for.  Gandhiji  taught  us  that  truth  and  non-violence  are  the 
two  basic  truths,  that  is  what  we  built  our  nation  on.  We  cannot 
afford  to  have  States  ignoring  the  basic  ethos  of  the  country. 
Schooling  is  not  just  sending  people  into  a  room  with  no  teachers  in 
it  and  giving  them  a  degree  at  the  end  of  it.  Schooling  is  creating  a 
generation  which  can  build  this  nation,  which  can  strengthen  this 
nation,  which  can  make  this  nation  strong  enough  to  stand  up  against 
any  other  nation. 

No  matter  what  we  try  to  do  in  the  country,  no  matter  how  much 
development  we  try  to  attain,  we  are  part  of  one  big  family  that  lives 
on  this  earth.  We  cannot  isolate  ourselves,  just  like  no  State  can 
develop  and  grow  in  isolation.  We  are  strong  if  we  work  together. 
We  in  the  world  are  strong,  if  we  stand  together.  Right  from 
Panditji’s  time,  India  has  taken  this  position.  We  have  said  that  there 
can  be  no  division  of  the  world  into  this  bloc  and  that  bloc.  There  is 
no  peace  in  the  world  if  you  divide  it  into  spheres  of  influence  and 
zones  of  influence,  with  different  power  equations.  There  is  only  one 
way  that  this  world  will  remain  alive.  And  the  question  today  is  of 
remaining  alive.  It  is  not  a  question  of  one  country  developing  faster 
and  another  country  getting  left  behind.  It  is  a  question  of  survival 
today,  and  that  survival  is  equally  relevant  to  our  farmer,  whether  he 
is  in  the  middle  of  our  Rajasthan  desert,  fighting  for  his  small  output 
or  whether  he  is  in  Punjab  or  whether  he  is  in  West  Bengal.  It  is 
equally  important.  If  the  world  does  not  survive,  neither  does  the 
country  survive,  nor  do  our  poor  people  survive.  There  is  nothing  we 
can  do  to  alleviate  their  poverty  if  we  cannot  even  ensure  their 
survival.  It  is  imperative  in  the  interest  of  the  poorest  people  of  this 
country.  It  is  imperative  for  the  survival  of  India  as  a  nation.  It  is 
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imperative  for  the  survival  of  humanity  as  a  people  that  there  is 
peace  on  this  earth  and  that  we  work  towards  meaningful 
disarmament. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  stop  looking  at  each  other  in  this  world  as 
Black,  Brown,  Yellow  and  White,  and  we  start  looking  at  each  other 
as  just  people,  brothers  and  sisters,  not  different  from  each  other. 
That  is  when  those  countries  which  stand  on  certain  principles,  those 
countries  that  are  working  to  move  their  civilization  ahead,  will  gain 
in  importance  and  will  gain  in  giving  the  direction. 

Today,  if  we  look  at  the  international  situation,  many  I  know  in 
this  House,  and  many  in  the  country,  like  to  react  emotionally.  It  is 
very  easy  to  react  emotionally,  it  is  very  easy  to  get  angry  and  to 
fight  back.  But  that  is  very  dangerous.  It  is  too  easy  to  take  that 
route. 

Gandhiji  taught  us  that  you  must  stand  on  truth.  Gandhiji  taught 
us  that  you  must  stand  on  non-violence.  If  we  leave  that  path  of 
Gandhiji  today  whether  it  is  in  our  domestic  affairs  or  in  our  foreign 
policy,  we  are  weakening  not  only  the  nation,  we  are  weakening  a 
new  thought  that  has  been  given  to  the  world  by  Gandhiji.  We  are 
weakening  the  whole  world  by  not  supporting  that  idea.  So,  it  is 
imperative  that  India  stands  firm  on  non-alignment,  it  is  imperative 
that  India  stands  firm  on  speaking  out  the  truth  in  the  world,  that 
India  does  not  deviate  from  non-violence.  Amongst  the  many 
non-aligned  nations,  India  is  perhaps  the  most  outspoken  on  truth. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  the  truth,  even  if  it  is  expensive  for  us. 
We  have  suffered  the  consequences.  We  have  not  got  the  type  of 
credits  that  other  countries  have  got.  We  have  faced  difficulties  in 
various  payments.  We  have  been  blocked  from  markets.  We  have 
suffered  the  consequences  of  speaking  the  truth.  We  suffered  the 
consequences  for  being  truly  independent.  It  is  not  adequate  just  to 
have  a  House  of  Parliament  here.  There  are  many  countries  in  the 
world  which  have  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  how  many  Houses  of 
Parliament  have  the  freedom  that  we  have  in  this  country  to  truly 
take  our  own  directions?  That  comes  about  by  having  a  certain 
standing  in  the  world;  that  comes  about  by  having  a  certain  authority 
in  the  world;  and  India  today  has  established  that  authority.  We  went 
through  a  very  difficult  period  in  the  late  70s  when  our  total 
credibility  was  eroded,  but  in  the  past  seven  years  we  have  built  it 
brick  by  brick.  And  today,  India’s  credibility  in  the  international 
scene  is  the  highest  it  has  ever  been. 

We  have  started  a  major  peace  initiative  with  five  other 
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nations — the  Six-Nation  Five-Continents  Initiative —  and  that 
initiative  set  the  stage  for  the  dramatic  proposals  that  were  tabled  at 
Reykjavik.  We  are  very  disappointed  that  the  talks  did  not  prove 
fruitful,  but  there  still  is  hope,  because  the  proposals  are  still  on  the 
table.  There  are  problems  of  verification.  We,  from  the  Six  Nations, 
have  offered  various  methods  of  verification.  We  will  be  going 
deeper  into  this,  and  we  hope  that  with  modern  technology,  we  will 
be  able  to  give  what  will  be  required  and  something  positive  may 
come  out  of  it. 

We  welcome  the  recent  proposals  of  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  on  the  intermediate  nuclear  weapons  and  the  medium 
range  weapons.  It  is  a  new  initiative  and  we  wish  him  all  success. 
We  hope  that  the  response  will  be  more  positive  to  these  new 
proposals. 

We  have  been  trying  to  improve  relations  with  Pakistan,  but 
serious  problems  still  remain.  A  clandestine  effort  for  a  nuclear 
weapons  programme  has  been  gathering  momentum  there  for  the 
past  six  years.  Those  who  have  the  responsibility  and  the  means  to 
halt  this  programme  have  failed  to  do  so.  Instead,  they  have  helped 
Pakistan  to  launch  an  ambitious  armaments  programme.  The  present 
situation  is  that,  notwithstanding  legal  safeguards  against 
proliferation,  Pakistan  continues  to  get  assistance.  It  is  quite 
extraordinary.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  determination  and 
the  capacity  of  the  people  of  India  to  defend  their  sovereignty  and 
integrity. 

We  have  been  greatly  pained  at  what  is  happening  in  Sri  Lanka. 
The  Sri  Lankan  Government  sought  our  good  offices  to  try  and  get  a 
solution  to  the  ethnic  problem  in  that  country  and  to  restore 
harmony.  We  have  tried  to  help.  After  long  talks  lasting  well  over  a 
year,  on  the  19th  of  December,  we  got  final  proposals.  In  a  sense  all 
the  questions  that  we  have  been  asking  had  been  answered  on  the 
19th  of  December.  But  before  we  could  present  these  proposals  to 
Sri  Lankan  Tamils,there  was  some  deviation,  some  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  Sri  Lankan  Government.  We  were  not  sure  any  more 
whether  they  would  stand  by  those  proposals.  There  was  some 
vacillation.  We  asked  for  clarifcations.  We  were  not  given 
clarifications.  A  public  statement  and  an  interview  was  given  to 
some  newspapers.  We  were  not  sure  whether  it  was  reported  right  or 
not.  We  do  not  expect  answers  in  bilateral  talks  to  come  through  a 
third  channel.  More  recently,  we  have  been  given  that  confirmation 
to  a  great  degree. But  unfortunately,  this  is  what  really  makes  me  so 
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sad.  In  this  delay  of  confirming  the  19th  December  proposals,  a 
strong  military  action  has  been  taken  and  many  lives  have  been  lost. 
Tremendous  suffering  for  the  people  in  Northern  Lanka  has  taken 
place.  We  would  like  to  see  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  problem  and  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  problem.  We  know  that  no  ethnic 
problem  such  as  this  has  a  military  solution.  There  can  be  only  a 
peaceful  solution.  Military  solutions  are  only  temporary  solutions. 
They  do  not  solve  the  problem.  They  only  suppress  the  problem  and, 
if  there  is  to  be  a  solution,  it  must  be  a  negotiated  solution.  We  hope 
all  sides  will  see  reason;  that  they  will  bring  about  a  cease-fire;  they 
will  end  the  blockade  which  has  been  causing  tremendous  hardship 
to  the  residents  of  the  Peninsular  area  and  they  will  all  sit  across  the 
table  and  start  talking  on  the  19th  December  proposals. 

With  China,  we  have  certain  tensions  on  the  border.  We  would 
like  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  border  issue  with  China.  What  will 
be  needed  is  patience,  restraint,  wisdom,  statesmanship,perhaps, 
most  of  all,  vision.  We  are  two  ancient  civilizations  and  it  is  in  this 
perspective  that  we  must  look  for  a  solution. 

The  survival  of  any  political  order  in  a  country  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  foundations  of  the  moral  order  in  that  country.  Our 
freedom  struggle  was  based  on  two  moral  principles  put  forward  by 
Gandhiji  truth  and  non-violence.  It  is  on  these  principles  that  we 
have  built  this  nation.  Contemporary  nation-  building  must  look  back 
for  moral  inspiration  to  our  tradition  and  our  heritage.  We  have 
respect  for  all  religions,  absorption  of  new  thoughts,  new  ideas  and 
cross  fertilisation  of  ideas.  But  this  can  only  take  place  if  there  is  a 
certain  self-confidence.  Today,  when  we  fight  for  a  region,  when  we 
fight  for  a  language,  when  we  fight  about  our  culture  within  our 
country,  are  we  fighting  to  preserve  it  because  we  are  not 
self-confident  in  the  strength  of  the  culture?  Are  we  not 
self-confident  about  the  strength  of  that  language  to  survive  ?  We 
must  have  self-confidence.  It  is  only  then  that  our  culture,  our 
language,  our  nation  will  grow  from  strength  to  strength.  It  is  only 
with  that  self-confidence  that  this  can  take  place.  The  need  of  the 
hour  is  unflinching  secularism,  unity  in  our  democracy,  maintaining 
the  essential  values  of  our  heritage.  This  year  we  celebrate  the  40th 
anniversary  of  our  Independence.  It  will  be  an  occasion  for  joy,  an 
occasion  for  celebration;  but,  perhaps,  more  than  that,  it  is  an 
occasion  for  introspection,  for  rededicating  ourselves  to  the  values 
and  objectives  of  the  free  India.  Panditji  said  in  his  speech  on  the  eve 
of  the  attainment  of  Independence: 
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”...  We  have  to  labour  and  work  hard  to  give  reality  to  our 
dreams.  Those  dreams  are  for  India.  But  they  are  also  for  the  world. 
To  achieve  this  noble  purpose,  we  all  shall  have  to  strive  tirelessly.” 


Responsibilities  of  CRPF  Women 


IT  WAS  A  Special  pleasure  to  see  your  parade  today;  to  see  your 
discipline,  your  fitness  and  your  marching;  to  hear  the  commands  in 
your  emphatic  voices.  Often,  we  create  our  own  divisions  in  our 
work.  Some  jobs  we  assign  to  men  and  some  to  women.  But  as  I 
have  seen  today,  and  what  I  have  understood  from  some 
conversations  with  you,  you  have  demonstrated  to  us  in  your  training 
that  there  is  no  such  division  in  reality  and  women  can  perform  all 
tasks  with  full  alacrity,  full  vigour  and  in  equal  comparison  with 
anyone.  In  several  months,  by  much  disputation  with  the  Home 
Ministry,  I  had  secured  approval  for  a  battalion  consisting  of  women; 
and  then  for  many  more  months  we  had  to  push  very  vigorously  to 
make  this  battalion  a  reality.  Hence,  the  special  pleasure  I  have 
derived  today  from  watching  your  passing-out  parade. 

The  CRP  is  one  of  our  veteran  forces.  Today,  a  new  chapter  is 
being  written  in  the  old  history  of  the  Central  Reserve  Police  Force. 
The  women  who  are  constituted  into  this  battalion  are  writing  this 
chapter.  The  way  you  perform  in  the  future,  the  way  you  keep  aloft 
the  flag  of  the  CRP  and  the  flag  of  India,  that  will  determine  the 
forward  movement  of  the  CRP’s  history.  I  am  confident  that  you  will 
push  forward  the  existing  record  of  the  CRP  and  improve  upon  it. 
You  will  keep  the  CRP  flag  and  the  Indian  flag  flying  ever  higher. 
You  will  be  the  pride  of  India. 

In  the  last  few  months,  in  the  last  few  years,  we  have  seen  that  we 
have  had  to  put  a  lot  of  load  on  the  shoulders  of  the  CRP.  We  are 
getting  much  work  out  of  the  force.  In  a  way  this  shows  how  much 
confidence  we  have  in  the  CRP  and  how  well  you  perform.But  on 
the  other  hand  it  appears  to  me  that  sometimes  we  lean  a  bit  too 
much  on  this  force.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  now  pay  attention  to 
training  of  the  right  kind. 

Only  by  imparting  continuous  training  to  each  battalion,  and  to 
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each  company,  can  complete  discipline  and  high  standards  be 
maintained  by  us.  I  hope  that  we  will  now  initiate  this  with  full 
attention.  Along  with  this,  we  have  taken  special  care  to  see  that  full 
attention  is  also  given  to  other  activities  because  if  all  attention  is 
concentrated  only  on  one  aspect,  one  does  not  develop  fully.  We 
should  ensure  that  extra-curricular  activities,  sports  and  other  things 
also  receive  full  participation  of  the  CRP,  so  that  all  ranks  of  the 
force  live  a  complete  life.  We  hope  that  the  CRP  will  now  begin  to 
do  this  and  see  to  it  that  all  this  helps  to  realise  the  full  potential  of 
the  force.  Physical  training  is  but  one  component  of  all-round 
training.  Along  with  this,  nationalism  and  patriotism  should  also  be 
inculcated  in  some  way.  We  find  that  everyone  in  the  country  is 
today  running  after  material  development  and  forgetting  our  ancient 
values;  our  goals  are  being  forgotten;  our  principles  are  being 
overlooked.  If  India’s  strength  is  to  be  built  up  today,  we  have  to  see 
to  it  that  our  ancient  heritage,  our  traditions,  our  culture  and  our 
values  are  preserved.  We  should  transmit  these  to  our  coming 
generations.  We  have  to  see  to  it  that  we  teach  patriotism  to  our 
jawans,  to  our  youth.  We  should  make  our  boys  and  girls  patriots  in 
every  sense. 

India  is  showing  the  world  a  new  path.  We  are  putting  before  the 
world  what  Gandhiji  taught  us.  This  shakes  up  the  vested  interests  all 
over  the  world.  It  helps  India  to  stand  firm  and  free  in  every  way. 
Other  countries  try  to  pressurise  us,  to  retard  our  progress.  If  today, 
India  is  to  remain  independent,  in  every  way,  we  have  to  guard 
against  internal  weakness.  We  have  to  ensure  that  we  stand  united. 
This  will  happen  only  when  we  eliminate  our  mutual  disagreements. 
It  will  happen  when  we  end  our  mutual  disputes. 

During  the  last  two  years  we  have  seen  that  we  have  alleviated  the 
bigger  disputes  that  beset  the  country;  we  have  reduced  the  tensions 
wherever  they  existed  in  Assam,  in  Mizoram,  in  Kashmir,  wherever 
it  was  increasing;  it  is  now  being  put  right.  In  Punjab  also,  the  right 
course  is  being  pursued  during  the  last  few  months.  We  have  now  to 
ensure  that  these  forces  are  strengthened.  Because  only  when  unity 
increases  can  it  be  possible  for  us  to  pursue  an  independent  course, 
and  only  then  can  we  bring  about  the  economic  development  of  our 
country.  Only  then  can  we  implement  rapidly  our  programmes  for 
the  removal  of  poverty. 

You  have  a  very  big  part  to  play  in  this.  The  CRP  works  to  keep 
the  country  united,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  nation,  in  every 
way,  througii  the  formation  of  your  companies,  through  all  your 
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ranks  which  are  deployed  in  every  corner  of  the  country.  I  hope  that 
the  women  who  have  come  out  into  the  field  for  the  first  time  today 
after  joining  the  Central  Reserve  Police  Force  will  participate  fully  in 
it.  I  know  that  the  manner  in  which  the  women  of  India  participated 
in  the  struggle  for  freedom,  the  way  in  which  they  are  playing  their 
part  today  in  the  building  up  of  India,  will  be  replicated  in  this  new 
field  also,  in  the  CRP,  in  the  new  forces  of  India.  This  will 
strengthen  India. 


Emancipation  of  the  Poor 


W E  HAVE  GATHERED  here  today  on  the  80th  birth  anniversary 
of  Babu  Jagjivan  Ramji,  to  offer  our  tributes  to  Babuji.  He  was  one 
of  the  great  men  of  India  of  the  20th  century.  Babuji  showed  the  way 
to  the  nation  in  the  struggle  for  freedom,  to  bring  a  new  awakening 
to  our  society  so  as  to  remove  some  social  evils  that  had  existed  for 
thousands  of  years,  to  eliminate  the  oppression  of  the  millenia,  to  do 
away  with  casteism.  Babuji  showed  the  country  the  way  to  bring 
about  socialism;  he  delineated  principles  for  the  country;  he  put  the 
nation  on  the  track. 

We  have  gathered  here  today  about  eight  or  nine  months  after  his 
passing  away.  We  should  think  about  his  tolerance,  about  his 
courage.  Last  July,  I  went  to  his  villlage  because  our  family  had  a 
very  old  connection.  Babuji  gave  up  everything  for  the  coutnry.  It 
was  the  part  he  played  in  the  struggle  for  freedom,  the  part  played  in 
the  independence  struggle  by  the  poor  of  India,  by  the  depressed 
classes  of  India,  which  got  us  our  freedom. 

Babu  Ja^ivan  Ramji  was  a  member  of  the  interim  Government 
which  led  us  to  the  era  of  Independence.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
India’s  Constituent  Assembly.  After  the  attainment  of  Independence 
he  put  his  hand  whole-heartedly  to  the  building  up  of  the  country,  be 
it  by  working  among  the  labourers,  be  it  by  setting  up  the 
communication  infrastructure  of  the  country,  or  in  bringing  about  the 
agricultural  Green  Revolution  in  the  country;  but  probably  his 
greatest  day  was  when  in  1971  a  war  was  forcibly  thrust  upon  India, 
when  Babu  Jagjivan  Ramji  was  Defence  Minister.  He  showed  that 
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India  could  rise  to  the  challenge,  face  the  threat.  Victory  was  ours  in 
14  days,  such  a  victory  as  was  unprecedented  in  thousands  of  years. 

Babu  Jagjivan  Ramji  was  a  very  great  patriot  who  devoted  his 
entire  life  to  the  upliftment  of  the  backward  classes,  the  upliftment  of 
the  poverty-stricken  people  of  India,  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of 
the  depressed  sections  of  society.  That  is  his  battle  which  we  have  to 
continue. 

We  have  done  a  lot  of  work  in  these  years  for  the  elimination  of 
casteism.  We  have  brought  in  legislation,  reservations,  special 
programmes.  There  has  been  much  progress  too.  We  have  come 
forward  a  lot.  But  even  now  there  is  much  that  remains.  Perhaps,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  progress  in  the  manner  we  wished,  not  as 
rapidly  as  we  wanted.  Today,  we  have  to  devote  special  attention  to 
the  complete  eradication  of  casteism  from  our  society.  From  the 
Government’s  side,  no  effort  will  be  spared.  But  we  will  have  to  see 
to  it  that  society  also  raises  its  voice,  the  call  should  come  from  our 
society  also.  We  have  to  be  particularly  careful  today  to  ensure  that  a 
new  form  of  casteism  does  not  rear  up  its  head  under  the  slogans  of 
casteism.  On  the  one  hand  we  are  exerting  our  utmost  to  uplift  the 
Harijans  and  the  aboriginals  (adivasis)  under  the  20-Point 
Programme.  We  have  provided  Rs. 20,000  crore  this  year  for  poverty 
eradication  programmes.  Such  a  large  provision  was  never  made 
before.  Foremost  under  this  programme  will  be  provision  for  the 
Harijans,  for  the  removal  of  poverty,  for  the  bridging  of  the  gap 
between  the  rich  and  poor  for  ensuring  a  better  life  for  the  depressed 
classes. 

Along  with  these  programmes,  we  have  to  ensure  that  good 
education  is  imparted  to  the  poor.  Under  the  current  education 
policy,  the  poor  do  not  get  the  opportunity  to  go  to  the  better 
schools.  We  are  going  to  change  this.  In  the  New  Education  Policy 
we  have  included  a  special  programme  of  coaching  for  the  Harijans 
which  should  help  them  to  come  forward.  There  is  a  special 
provision  to  coach  them  for  competitive  examinations  also,  so  that 
Harijans  can  avail  fully  of  every  opportunity,  wherever  employment 
is  possible,  wherever  there  is  scope  for  advancement. 

We  have  special  programmes  for  the  Safai  Karmacharis  (sanitary 
workers).  We  have  to  try  to  eliminate  the  peculiar  work  that  they 
have  to  do,  to  rehabilitate  them  in  every  way  better  and  more 
pleasant  work.  In  the  special  component  programmes,  we  are  paying 
special  attention,  and  we  are  monitoring  the  progress  of  work  for 
speedy  and  correct  implementation.  The  20-Point  Programme  is  the 
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cutting  edge  of  our  Plans  for  the  eradication  of  poverty.  Along  with 
it,  there  are  many  other  programmes  which  we  are  undertaking  in 
order  to  remove  poverty.  In  the  rural  areas,  there  are  special 
programmes  for  the  farmers,  for  womenfolk.  As  you  remarked,  the 
women  are  the  more  depressed  among  those  who  are  depressed,  and 
we  have  to  see  how  we  can  lift  the  pressure  on  the  women  of  India. 

Last  month,  I  went  to  Vaikom  in  Kerala,  where  the  first* 
satyagraha  for  temple  entry  was  launched  by  Harijans  long  ago. 
That  was  a  symbol  of  freedom  for  Harijans,  of  Harijan  upliftment. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  since  then.  But  a  long,  long  road  lies 
before  us  and  it  has  to  be  traversed  with  patience  and  courage.  We 
have  today,  to  combat  the  challenge  which  was  fought  by  Gandhiji 
and  Babuji.  We  have  today,  to  complete  their  unfinished  task. 

We  have  to  ensure  that  casteism  is  completely  eliminated  from 
our  politics.  We  have  to  ensure  a  complete  end  to  casteism  in  our 
society.  To  achieve  this,  we  have  to  stand  united.  We  have  to 
consider  how  we  can  finish  the  remainder  of  the  journey  lying  before 
us.  We  have  to  go  all  the  way  on  the  path  of  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
Panditji,  Indiraji  and  Babuji.  Today,  Miraji  is  following  that  path  in 
Parliament.  Today,  we  are  building  up  a  new  India  on  those 
foundations. 

If  the  new  India  is  to  be  strong,  if  it  is  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  world,  we  must  stand  united  and  we  must  identify  who  is 
weakening  India.  We  have  to  identify  the  enemies  of  our  country, 
who  are  cutting  our  roots.  We  have  to  identify  them  and  isolate 
them,  remove  them  from  our  path.  We  have  to  remember  how 
Gandhiji,  Panditji,  Indiraji  and  Babuji  showed  us  that  we  must  not 
deviate  from  our  chosen  path,  whatever  be  the  challenges  before  us, 
howsoever  strong  the  pressures  exerted  upon  us,  because  only  by 
following  that  course  will  India  become  strong.  Only  that  path  leads 
to  the  upliftment  of  the  poor  of  India. 

Today,  on  the  birth  anniversary  of  Babu  Jagjivan  Ramji,  we 
should  dedicate  ourselves  to  a  steadfast,  straightforward  march  on 
the  path  he  traversed.  We  will  not  succumb  to  any  pressure.  We  will 
march  forward  unitedly  for  the  integrity  and  the  Independence  of 
India. 


Towards  Development  of  Assam 


It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  here  today.  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  occasion  of  Rongali  Bihu. 

We  have  just  now  inaugurated  the  Kaliyabhomora  bridge.  Work 
on  it  had  been  going  on  for  many  years.  The  Brahmaputra  is  a 
mighty  river  which  bifurcates  Assam.  This  has  been  an  obstacle  in 
the  development  of  the  State.  This  bifurcation  had  slowed  down  the 
pace  of  development. 

This  bridge  will  bring  a  new  momentum  to  the  development  of 
Assam.  Such  a  big  bridge  is  a  symbol  not  only  of  Assam’s  progress 
but  of  the  progress  of  India  as  a  whole.  I  congratulate  you  for  this 
bridge. 

Kaliyabhomora  was  a  great  General  whose  bravery  is  written 
about  even  today.  He  had  envisaged  the  construction  of  a  bridge  at 
this  location  to  help  the  development  of  Assam,  to  help  the  people  of 
Assam.  Today,  we  have  been  able  to  fulfil  his  dream  after  hundreds 
of  years. 

The  last  two  years  have  seen  a  rapid  upsurge  in  India’s  economy. 
There  has  been  specially  good  work  on  our  infrastructure.  It  has 
progressed  a  lot.  For  example,  I  can  tell  you  about  the. Railways  that 
the  work  done  during  these  two  years  by  the  Railways  has  set  an 
example  for  the  nation. 

This  bridge  has  been  opened  today.  The  foundation-stone  for  this 
bridge  had  been  laid  in  1978,  but  no  work  at  all  had  been  done  for 
two  years.  It  was  only  in  1980  when  Indiraji’s  Government  was 
formed  that  the  Government  of  India’s  attention  ws  turned  towards 
the  North-East.  Work  on  this  bridge  began  when  the  Government  of 
India  turned  its  attention  towards  Assam. 

When  our  Government  was  formed  in  1985,  this  bridge  was  five 
months  behind  schedule.  We  have  devoted  special  attention  to  the 
North-East  and  after  being  five  months  behind  schedule  it  has  now 
been  completed  four  months  ahead  of  schedule.  I  congratulate  the 
Railways,  the  Assam  PWD,  the  North-East  Railway  Construction 
Organisation,  the  RITES,  the  North-East  Council,  the  Brahmaputra 
Flood  Control  Commission,  all  the  officials  connected  with  this 
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work,  all  the  workers  labouring  on  it,  as  also  Mr.Madhav  Rao 
Scindia,  his  colleagues  and  the  Government  of  Assam,  for  the 
excellent  work  done  by  all  of  them. 

When  work  on  this  bridge  was  begun,  an  agitation  was  on  in 
Assam  for  various  reasons  but  perhaps,  the  main  reason  was  that  not 
much  attention  had  been  given  to  Assam  during  those  three  years. 
First  of  all,  we  devoted  attention  to  ending  the  agitation  and  then  we 
made  attempts  to  remove  your  difficulties.  An  Accord  was  signed 
and  that  Accord  led  to  the  re-establishment  of  democracy  in  Assam 
after  many  years.  A  popular  government  was  formed  in  Assam  once 
again.  You  got  an  opportunity  to  elect  your  representatives.  Today,  it 
is  this  Accord  which  is  enabling  us  to  make  progress  in  Assam.  We 
and  the  Assam  Government,  together,  will  fulfil  its  provisions  in 
every  way.  The  talks  on  the  Assam  Accord  were  held  with  profound 
deliberation.  We  looked  at  the  issue  with  great  seriousness  and  in 
great  depth.  Today,  we  have  to  see  how  we  can  remove  the 
difficulties  being  encountered  in  the  implementation  of  this  Accord. 

There  are  several  provisions  of  the  Accord  which  have  to  be 
implemented  by  the  Centre.  There  are  many  other  provisions  which 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  Assam  Government,  things  which  have 
to  be  done  here  in  Assam,  And  there  are  many  in  which  we  are  both 
jointly  involved.  Wherever  something  was  to  be  done  by  us  at  the 
Centre,  from  Delhi,  we  have  started  work  on  it.  We  have  not  held 
back  on  any  point.  It  is  our  hope  that  wherever  joint  action  is  needed, 
we  will  be  able  to  sit  together  and  remove  any  difficulties  that  arises 
in  our  way.  Last  time  when  Mr.Mohanta  came  to  Delhi,  I  sat  with 
him  for  three  hours  and  a  half.  We  went  over  every  point;  we 
discussed  every  point  where  any  difficulty  was  being  encountered 
and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  to  come  to 
Delhi  so  that  we  can  proceed  with  those  matters. 

From  our  side,  we  will  spare  no  effort  for  the  implementation  of 
the  Accord.  We  will  let  nothing  get  stuck;  but  we  must  ensure  that 
whatever  we  talk  about,  whatever  steps  we  take,  should  be  such  that 
their  implementation  really  takes  place — there  should  be  no 
make-believe,  no  mere  show.  And  this  we  want  to  ensure  before 
taking  any  steps. 

Ever  since  my  Government  came  in  two  years  ago,  we  have  given 
very  special  attention  to  the  North-East.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
the  Seventh  Five  Year  Plan,  we  are  giving  special  attention  to  the 
North-East,  we  have  almost  doubled  the  Plans  of  the  States  of  this 
region. 
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Assam’s  Sixth  Five  Year  Plan  was  for  Rs.  1,100  crore.  The 
Seventh  Plan  is  for  Rs.2,100  crore,  and  almost  the  whole  of  this 
Rs.2,100  crore  is  being  given  by  us  from  the  Centre  for  the 
development  of  Assam.  We  doubled  the  outlay  and  met  all  of  it 
ourselves;  no  one  could  even  have  envisaged  anything  more  than 
that. 

Now,  we  have  to  ensure  that  this  Plan  is  rapidly  implemented  in 
Assam,  that  this  Plan  reaches  the  people  of  Assam  and  that  this 
money  is  fully  and  properly  spent.  We  hope  that  the  Assam 
Government  will  do  this. 

You  have  put  forward  many  very  big  demands;  we  will  give  them 
full  consideration.  But  we  hope  that  simultaneously  you  will  utilise 
the  doubled  provision  which  we  have  made  in  building-up  the 
infrastructure  in  Assam,  in  strengthening  the  foundations  of  Assam. 
Very  often  it  is  so  easy  to  incur  expenditure  on  items  which  yield 
political  success  or  political  benefit,  but  this  does  not  produce  real 
development. 

We  have  to  look  at  Assam  in  a  far-sighted  manner  so  that  we  can 
see  how  Assam  can  be  developed  in  such  a  way  that  its  future  is 
assured;  its  foundations  are  strengthened  in  such  a  way  that  the 
structure  above  them  can  grow  rapidly.  We  have  to  see  to  the 
installation  of  industries.  We  have  to  ensure  the  progress  of  the 
farmers  of  Assam.  We  have  to  take  forward  the  economy  of  Assam 
just  as  the  economy  of  India  is  going  ahead. 

In  this,  there  will  be  no  lagging  behind  from  our  side.  Full 
attention  will  be  given  to  this  from  our  side.  Today,  we  have  to 
ensure  that  the  Central  Government  and  the  State  Government 
devote  themselves  to  this  task  unitedly,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
people  of  Assam  benefit  to  the  maximum  extent.  We  must  see  to  it 
that  whatever  is  done,  is  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  India,  the 
people  of  Assam.  Nothing  should  be  done  on  our  part  which 
weakens  this  process,  nothing  that  retards  development  or  weakens 
the  unity  and  the  integrity  of  the  country  in  any  way.  No  such  thing 
should  happen  anywhere.  We  have  to  see  that  work  is  done  rapidly 
and  cleanly  so  that  there  is  nothing  that  cannot  be  put  before  the 
people  of  India  openly  and  completely. 

The  greatest  challenge  before  us  today,  is  the  removal  of  poverty. 
Much  work  needs  to  be  done  in  Assam.  We  have  drawn  up  many 
programmes  and  this  year  about  Rs.2,000  crore  has  been  provided 
only  for  the  removal  of  poverty  from  the  country.  It  is  our  hope  that 
these  funds  will  reach  the  people  in  their  entirety.  We  have  also  laid 
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great  stress  on  education.  Because,  if  something  has  really  to  be  done 
to  remove  poverty,  the  poor  must  be  given  good  education.  That  we 
are  going  to  do  this  year. 

The  Kaliyabhomora  bridge  which  has  been  constructed  and  which 
has  been  opened  today,  will  make  a  big  difference  to  the 
development  of  Assam,  to  the  removal  of  poverty  from  Assam.  It 
will  open  up  the  northern  part  of  Assam.  It  will  open  up  Arunachal. 
We  hope  that  these  developments  will  lead  to  economic  progress  but 
we  would  very  much  wish  that  in  this  process  of  material 
development,  Assam  does  not  lose  sight  of  its  culture,  its  heritage,its 
ancient  traditions. 

Only  if  Assam  makes  all  round  progress,  preserving  its  culture 
and  its  heritage  while  availing  itself  of  the  benefits  of  economic 
development,  will  there  be  true  progress.  We  hope  that  the 
North-East  Council  takes  up  more  such  projects  so  that  full 
development  reaches  the  North-East  region. 

Once  again,  I  wish  to  congratulate  all  those  who  worked  on  the 
construction  of  this  bridge.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  people  of 
Assam  for  this  bridge  and  on  the  occasion  of  Rongali  Bihu. 


New  Thrust  to  Remove  Unemployment 

Today  IS  MAY  Day,  the  day  that  is  dedicated  throughout  the 
world  to  those  who  work.  Today,  is  also  the  40th  anniversary  of 
INTUC  and  let  me  wish  all  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  INTUC  the 
very  best  for  the  40  years  that  they  have  completed  and  the  many 
many  years  that  are  to  come.  My  greetings  to  you  in  Tamil  Nadu  and 
my  greetings  to  you  who  have  gathered  here  in  lakhs  today.  May 
Day  was  first  celebrated  in  1889  to  pay  homage  to  the  toiling 
workers,  those  who  work  with  their  sinews,  with  their  muscles,  with 
the  sweat  of  their  brows,  to  those  who  build  strength  in  our  society, 
in  our  country,  in  humanity. 

I  should  like  to  quote  to  you  some  words  from  Mahakavi 
Subramania  Bharati:  "You  who  heat  and  melt  iron,  you  who  make 
machinery,  you  who  squeeze  the  juice  from  the  sugarcane,  you  who 
dive  deep  into  the  sea  for  pearls,  you  who  drip  sweat  in  a  thousand 
trades.  I  praise  and  glorify  all  of  you,  you  who  do  God’s  work  on 
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earth." 

We  are  socialists.  Our  socialism  is  our  own,  tailored  to  our  needs 
and  our  circumstances.  Our  socialism  is  inherent  in  our  political 
philosophy.  It  is  enshrined  in  our  Constitution.  It  is  an  Indian 
socialism  based  on  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  realities  of 
the  country,  the  values  of  our  civilization  and  the  goals  of  our 
nationhood.  Our  socialism  is  not  a  borrowed  ideology,  but  in  the 
grand  Indian  tradition  where  we  always  accept,  absorb  and  assimilate 
good  ideals  wherever  they  come  from  and  synthesise  them  into  our 
system  without  losing  our  inherent  Indian  character,  without  losing 
the  roots  that  are  so  deep  in  our  soil,  the  roots  that  are  enshrined  in 
our  history  and  our  culture. 

Our  socialism  aims  at  removing  poverty.  It  aims  at  ensuring 
justice  to  those  working  in  industries  in  urban  areas,  those  working 
in  the  rural  areas  and  in  the  unorganised  sector.  It  looks  after  those 
sections  of  society  who  suffer  from  discrimination  and  oppression.  It 
seeks  to  give  equal  opportunities  to  women  who  are  half  of  our 
productive  force.  It  looks  to  helping  the  handicapped  who  must  be 
our  sacred  trust.  Our  socialism  works  at  fighting  the  vested  interests 
in  order  to  achieve  the  uplift  and  well-being  of  the  deprived.  It  is  for 
economic  emancipation  matching  political  emancipation.lt  is  to 
fortify  the  political  independence  that  we  have  gained.  It  is  for 
independent  thinking,  whatever  the  pressures  that  we  may  come 
under  from  the  powerful.  It  is  so  that  our  economic  independence 
can  be  buttressed  by  our  commitment  to  self-reliance  whatever  the 
pressures  from  the  affluent. 

The  goals  of  our  Plan  are  food,  work  and  productivity.  In  the  last 
two  years,  we  have  concentrated  on  improving  productivity  and  we 
have  made  substantial  progress. A  new  direction,  a  new  thrust  has 
been  given.  Now  the  emphasis  will  shift  to  work,  to  the  removal  of 
unemployment.  Today,  on  May  Day,  we  celebrate  work  and  the 
worker.  This  is  also  our  commitment  in  the  Plan.  You  would  have 
noticed  that  we  had  linked  productivity  and  work.  We  had  linked 
them  because  only  with  higher  productivity  can  we  generate  more 
work.  Productivity  is  the  catalyst  for  developing  more  jobs,  for 
creating  more  jobs.  Both  are  linked.  We  must  give  more  employment 
and  better  employment.  We  must  work  harder  but  we  must  also  work 
more  efficiently  so  that  we  can  produce  more  for  the  same  amount  of 
effort  that  we  put  in.  It  is  only  then  that  we  will  be  able  to  generate 
more  work — more  work  for  your  brother,  for  your  sister,for  your 
son,  for  your  daughter.  Work  for  all  must  be  our  goal.  Bekari  Hatao, 
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or  work  for  all  is  going  to  be  our  thrust  in  the  coming  years.  It  must 
be  our  creed;it  must  be  our  adventure. 

During  these  last  years  we  have  brought  in  some  major  Acts  of 
legislation  on  the  labour  front.  The  Child  Labour  Act  is  one  such 
legislation.  Our  ideal,  our  goal,  is  that  a  child  should  not  work.But 
we  have  to  take  note  of  the  practical  reality.  It  is  the  reality  of 
survival.  When  we  are  very  very  poor  we  must  recognise  this 
reality.We  have  tried  to  build  a  balance  between  the  ideal  and  the 
reality.  While  we  work  for  removing  the  economic  compulsions  that 
force  a  family  to  make  children  work,  we  must,  at  the  same  time, 
look  at  the  type  of  work  that  the  child  does.  We  must  see  that  during 
that  work,  the  child  is  also  given  some  education  and  some  training 
that  enables  him  to  meet  the  future.  We  must  see  that  the  type  of 
work  is  safe  and  not  dangerous.  We  must  see  that  the  child  gets 
proper  health  care,  proper  nutrition. 

These  are  some  of  the  objectives  of  the  Child  Labour  Act.  It  is 
important  that  we  see  that  proper  implementation  takes  place,  giving 
particular  attention  to  children  in  hazardous  industries — in 
glass-making,  carpet-making  and  fireworks.  The  focus  must  be  on 
those  areas  where  child  labour  is  exploited. 

Since  Independence,  India  has  sought  self-reliance  and 
self-sufficiency. If  India  is  to  take  its  rightful  place  in  the  world,  it  can 
do  so  only  if  we  stand  on  our  own  feet  without  support  and 
assistance  from  others.  While  this  is  the  challenge  that  we  have 
placed  before  our  nation,  there  are  vested  interests  in  the  world 
which  do  not  like  a  large  country  like  India  to  stand  up  and  take  its 
place.  These  vested  interests  bring  all  sorts  of  pressures  to  see  that 
India  does  not  develop,to  see  that  India  does  not  become  self-reliant, 
to  see  that  our  industries  cannot  stand  on  their  own  feet.  We  cannot 
and  we  will  not  allow  India  to  be  mortgaged  to  the  multinationals 
and  those  who  seek  to  suppress  us. 

While  our  freedom  fighters  won  our  political  independence,it  is 
now  for  the  workers  of  India  to  win  us  our  economic  independence. 
It  is  this  that  we  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  on  the  first  of  May.  It  is 
going  to  be  no  less  a  challenge  than  the  struggle  for  political 
independence.  Perhaps,  it  is  going  to  be  even  more  daunting, 
because  the  drama  and  the  thrill  of  a  political  battle  is  not  there  in  an 
economic  battle.  But  the  challenge,  perhaps,  is  even  greater  because 
the  game  plan  in  the  world  today  has  changed.  Suppression  is  not 
brought  about  by  political  means  only. It  is  brought  about  by 
economic  and  other  measures.  It  is  this  challenge  that  the  workers  of 
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India  must  rise  and  meet  today.  If  India  is  to  remain  independent,  we 
must  overcome  this  challenge. We  cannot  allow  our  country  to  be 
pushed  under  by  foreign  borrowing.  We  must  find  the  resources  for 
development  from  within.  If  we  have  to  stand  independent  and 
proud, it  cannot  be  by  taking  an  easy  route;it  cannot  be  by  luxury  and 
ease;it  can  only  be  by  blood, sweat  and  tears;it  can  only  be  by 
sacrifice;  and  we  must  be  ready  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  to  win  the 
economic  independence  that  is  India’s  aim. 

It  was  the  vision  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  that  gave  India  the  public 
sector.  It  was  his  vision  that  saved  us  from  falling  into  the  trap  that 
multinationals  have  laid  in  other  developing  countries.lt  is  through 
the  public  sector  that  we  have  opened  up  backward  areas  in  the 
country.  It  is  through  the  public  sector  that  we  have  developed  a  new 
ethos,  a  new  work  force  in  the  country.  It  is  through  the  public  sector 
that  we  have  established  linkages  with  technological  development  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  only  because  we  have  been  able  to 
place  the  public  sector  at  the  commanding  heights  of  our  economy 
that  India  is  economically  strong  today,  and  able  to  face  the 
challenges  that  we  are  called  upon  to  face. 

We  have  redoubled  our  commitment  to  Panditji’s  goals  in  these 
past  two  years.  Two  and  half  years  ago,  when  our  Government  came 
in,  the  total  investment  in  the  public  sector  was  approximately 
Rs. 37,000  crore.  Now  in  two  years,  we  have  increased  that  to  over 
Rs. 50,000  crore.  But  our  commitment  is  not  only  to  a  massive  public 
sector;  it  is  also  to  an  efficient  public  sector,  a  productive  public 
sector.lt  is  to  a  public  sector  that  works  for  the  people  of  India,  not  a 
public  sector  that  soaks  up  the  resources  of  the  people  of  India. 

We  have  shown  in  these  two  and  a  half  years  that  we  can  make  our 
public  sector  efficient.  Some  of  our  public  sector  units  are  as 
efficient  as  any  public  sector  plant  in  the  world,  or  any  private  sector 
plant.  But  the  challenge  is  to  make  all  our  public  sector  units  equally 
efficient  and  productive  because  it  is  only  with  an  efficient  and 
productive  unit  that  the  workers  will  get  their  due.  The  public  sector 
has  always  been  at  the  cutting  edge  of  our  development  in  opening 
up  remote,  backward  areas,  in  training  our  people  in  new  methods  of 
working,  and  in  the  introduction  of  technology.  We  are  now  looking 
ahead  to  the  next  phase  of  our  development,  and  once  again  the  lead 
must  come  from  the  public  sector.  Thirty-five  years  ago,  the  public 
sector  gave  the  lead  in  developing  a  work-ethos,  a  trained 
manpower.  Once  more,  the  public  sector  must  give  a  lead  because 
new  types  of  training  are  required,  new  types  of  industry  are  required 
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and  new  frontiers  have  to  be  opened  up. 

During  1986,  we  have  done  a  number  of  things  to  help  workers 
and  improve  their  lot.  We  have  extended  medical  benefits  to  insured 
persons  after  retirement.  We  have  increased  the  interest  on  the 
Provident  Fund  to  1 1  per  cent.  We  implemented  more  effectively  the 
Employees  Provident  Fund  in  the  bidi  and  jute  industries. 
Sometimes,  the  employer’s  contribution  to  the  Provident  Fund  and 
gratuity  was  not  being  paid  and  the  workers  were  suffering.  In  year’s 
Finance  Bill,  we  have  brought  in  a  clause  which  will  help  worker.  If 
any  sums  are  not  credited  to  the  special  account  within  the  stipulated 
time,  then  this  will  be  treated  as  income  for  the  employer  and  it  will 
be  taxed,  so  the  employer  will  be  directly  punished  if  he  does  not 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  workers. 

Industrial  relations  in  1986  have  been  good.  The  man-days  lost  in 
1986  have  been  the  lowest  in  a  decade.  The  wages  lost  have  also 
been  the  lowest  in  the  decade.  Industrial  disputes  have  been 
significantly  fewer.  Better  industrial  relations  have  contributed  to 
higher  industrial  production.  I  should  like  to  express  the  nation’s 
gratitude  to  all  the  workers  in  the  country  for  helping  us  to  have  such 
a  high  industrial  growth. 

Since  the  accident  in  Bhopal  in  which  many  thousands  of  people 
died,  a  new  area  has  opened  out  on  the  industrial  front — that  of  the 
safety  of  the  workers.  This  must  be  paramount  today.  We  are  going 
into  what  amendments  may  be  required  to  the  Factories  Act  to  make 
safety  imperative.  Invariably,  the  implementation  is  not  as  good  as  it 
should  be.  In  some  areas,  we  have  made  it  possible  for  workers,  for 
individuals,  to  seek  legal  action  directly.  In  others,  it  is  still  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  Government.  We  shall  try  both 
approaches.  You  must  raise  your  voice  where  the  power  has  been 
given  to  you. 

India  is  amongst  the  top  in  the  developing  nations  in  its  range  of 
production,  in  its  technological  self-reliance  and  in  the  technical  skill 
of  its  work  force.  But  is  that  enough?  India  is  the  cradle  of  a  great 
civilisation — an  ancient  and  advanced  civilisation.  We  are  its 
inheritors.  Not  so  long  ago,  we  were  amongst  the  richest  nations  of  the 
world.  Adventurers,  sea-farers  and  discoverers  sought  out  and  faced 
great  dangers  to  find  India  because  of  the  wealth.  It  is  that  India  that 
we  must  restore  today.  The  glory  that  was  India,  which  was 
destroyed  by  colonialism  must  be  restored.  We  are  determined  to 
take  India  once  again  to  the  front-line  of  nations.  It  will  require  a  lot 
of  work.  It  will  require  tremendous  improvement  in  our  efficiency. 
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reduction  in  our  production  costs  and  great  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  our  production.  It  will  require  a  tremendous  set-up  in  the 
input  of  our  workforce  and  our  workers.  It  will  require  tremendous 
discipline.  Only  then  there  would  be  a  very  great  jump  in  our 
prosperity. 

The  key  to  all  this  is  the  improvement  of  the  education  level  and 
skill  level  of  our  workers.  The  responsibility  for  this  must  lie  squarely 
with  the  industries  in  which  the  workers  work.  But  it  must  also  lie 
with  the  trade  unions  who  must  demand  that  the  worker’s  skills  are 
upgraded  and  the  working  environment  is  improved.  Skill 
upgradation  must  take  place  continuously  throughout  the  working  life 
of  the  worker  so  that  his  productivity  becomes  higher.  We  must 
break  those  vested  interests  which  keep  the  workers  down  at  one 
skill  and  do  not  let  him  improve  his  standards. 

It  must  be  more  than  that.  We  must  also  get  schools  and  colleges, 
ITIs,  IITs,  all  the  other  institutes,  to  train  people  in  skills  that  are 
required  in  the  country  and  for  which  jobs  are  available.  There  must 
be  linkage  between  the  training  programme,  the  education 
programme  and  the  production  programme.  We  are  now  bringing  in 
this  linkage  in  the  New  Education  Policy. 

We  must  also  pay  attention  to  special  categories  that  are  more 
deprived  and  that  have  special  problems.  Women  workers  have 
special  problems.  We  have  set  up  more  than  100  ITIs  exclusively  for 
women.  Similarly,  we  have  set  up  six  regional  vocational  institutes 
for  them.  We  are  looking  into  special  programmes  of  coaching  and 
guidance  for  the  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes,  and 
rehabilitation  centres  and  special  employment  exchanges  for  the 
handicapped. 

I  have  said  that  productivity  is  one  of  our  objectives.  Productivity 
improves  through  the  involvement  of  workers  in  management.  We 
must  get  the  worker  on  the  management  board.  We  must  build  up 
and  train  him  up  so  that  he  can  cope  when  he  is  in  the  board-room. 

Two  years  ago  in  Dhanbad,  on  May  Day,  I  had  made  special 
mention  of  the  unorganised  labour.  Speaking  in  the  ILO  in  Geneva,  I 
had  pointed  out  that  the  problems  of  unorganised  labour  were  not 
being  looked  into.  In  this  year’s  Budget,  we  have  proposed  a  national 
commission  to  go  into  the  problems  of  rural  labour.  This 
Commission  will  go  into  every  problem  of  rural  labour-not  only  their 
wages.  Voluntary  organisations  which  are  working  in  specific  fields, 
indeed  the  whole  country,  must  be  involved  in  identifying  and 
solving  the  problems  of  this  most  neglected  and  very  large  section  of 
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our  people. 

During  the  last  two  year  much  has  been  done  on  the  economic 
front.  The  economic  growth  rate  has  been  steadily  high.  After 
decades,  the  industrial  growth  rate  has  reached  the  level  that  it  has 
today.  India  is  forging  ahead.  Indian  workers  are  forging  ahead. 

Politically,  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  violence  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  We  have  solved  many  problems  that  were  there 
for  years.  Democratic  rule  has  been  restored  in  many  pans  of  the 
country.  Yet,  in  some  areas  problems  remain.  We  shall  face  them  and 
solve  them.  We  shall  not  be  found  wanting.  This  Government  will 
answer  to  the  people  of  India  and  no  one  else.  New  interpretations 
are  sought  to  be  given  to  our  Constitution.  The  Constitution  has 
functioned  without  problems  for  37  years.  Suddenly,  individual 
interpretations  are  sought  for  personal  or  individual  gain.  We  cannot, 
we  will  not,  allow  our  Constitution  to  be  subverted  for  personal  gain. 
New  interpretations  of  the  Constitution  cannot  be  by  newspapermen, 
cannot  be  by  individuals  however  learned  or  however  high  positions 
they  may  hold.  There  are  forums.  There  are  methods  for  interpreting 
the  Constitution.  Those  must  be  used. 

We  have  seen  in  some  other  countries  close  to  us,  democracy 
crumbling  and  military  coming  to  power  because  of  wrong 
interpretations  of  the  Constitution.  We  will  not  allow  that  to  happen 
in  India.  We  will  not  allow  anyone  to  subvert  our  Constitution  and 
destroy  our  democracy. 

Gandhiji  taught  us  two  basic  things — truth  and  non-violence.  He 
taught  to  us  to  beware  of  untruth  and  of  violence.  Violence,  he  said, 
solves  nothing,  violence  only  produces  counter-violence,  it  does  not 
produce  peace,  it  does  not  produce  solutions.  Unfortunately,  in  Sri 
Lanka  we  have  seen  violence  followed  by  violence,  followed  by 
more  violence.  We  have  seen  innocent  people  being  destroyed  for  no 
reason  whatever.  In  recent  weeks  we  have  seen  innocent  civilians 
losing  their  lives  when  travelling  by  bus,  or  waiting  at  bus  stands. 
Innocent  civilians  have  been  pounded  and  bombed  from  the  air,  or 
blasted  by  the  artillery.  No  solutions  can  be  based  on  violence.  No 
solution  based  on  violence  can  last.  We  need  negotiations.  Only 
negotiations  and  a  will  to  .settle  disputes  peacefully  will  bring  peace 
and  harmony.  What  is  essential  is  that  with  no  derogation  of  Sri 
Lanka’s  unity  or  integrity,  we  must  get  an  equal  and  honoured  and 
secure  place  for  all  in  Sri  Lanka,  irrespective  of  their  language  or 
religions. 

The  Sri  Lankan  Government  has  come  a  long  way  in  the  two 
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years  from  December  1984  to  December  986.  In  December  1984, 
their  position  was  of  intransigence,  of  outright  rejection.  In 
December  1986,  they  have  given  us  a  set  of  proposals  which  can 
form  a  viable  basis  of  a  solution.  It  requires  sitting  across  the  table.  It 
requires  negotiations  and  discussions.  We  appeal  to  all  concerned  to 
shun  violence  which  is  killing  thousands  of  people  in  Sri  Lanka  and 
to  come  to  the  negotiating  table.  It  is  the  only  way  to  stop  the  loss 
of  innocent  Tamil  lives. 

Salem  is  the  birth  place  of  Rajaji,  an  ardent  freedom-fighter,  a 
close  associate  of  Gandhiji.  Rajaji  had  said,  "Workers  are  the  first 
citizens  of  India",  and  he  added  that  those  who  work  with  brain  must 
stand  behind  and  look  upon  those  who  work  with  their  muscles  as 
superior  to  them;  those  who  do  monotonous  or  unpleasant  work  must 
be  treated  with  special  respect.  "We  must  pay  recompense, 
encourage  and  respect  those  who  do  unpleasant  work."  We  salute 
our  brothers  and  sisters  who  work  with  their  hands.  We  pledge  them 
better  living  conditions,  better  working  conditions,  greater 
participation  in  management  and  in  industry.  Our  country  is  being 
built  through  the  sweat  and  labour  of  millions  who  toil  in  farms  and 
factories,  in  mines  and  in  construction  ,  on  rivers  and  on  the  seas. 

My  greetings  and  best  wishes  to  workers  all  over  the  country 
today  on  this  day,  which  is  your  day. 


Press-A  Pillar  of  Modern  State 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today  to  join  you  in 
celebrating  one  hundred  years  of  the  publication  of  Deepika.  For  a 
full  CQXiiuxy .Deepika  has  lived  upto  its  name  as  the  torch- bearer.  It 
has  fought  for  some  of  the  greatest  causes.  Deepika  took  up  the 
nationalist  cause  along  with  other  indigenous  newspapers.  When  the 
British-owned  dailies  in  English  were  largely  supporting  their 
colonial  masters,  it  was  the  indigenous  Press  that  fought  for  our 
Independence,  that  fought  for  our  freedom,  that  projected  our 
leaders,  Gandhiji,  Tilak,  Gokhale,  in  their  correct  light.  The  Deepika 
introduced  these  leaders  to  the  Malayalam  readers.  Deepika* s 
reputation  as  a  crusader  for  social  reform,  for  the  removal  of 
untouchability,  for  the  eradication  of  caste  is  known  throughout 
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India. 

Those  who  started  Deepika,  Fr.  Emmanuel  Nirdhe  and  his 
colleagues,  were  men  of  vision  well  ahead  of  their  time.  They  saw 
the  needs  of  the  future  and  wrested  the  initiative  with  their 
dynamism  and  with  their  imagination.  That  is  the  spirit  that  we  need 
now. 

The  Press  today  is  a  crucial  pillar  of  the  modern  Indian  state,  the 
key  forum  for  the  articulation  and  preservation  of  our  liberty  and  our 
freedom.  It  is  the  watchdog  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  it  is  the 
watchdog  of  the  interest  of  the  nation.  It  is  an  instrument  to  give 
direction  to  our  economic  growth,  to  our  social  progress  and  to  our 
cultural  development.  The  freedom  of  the  Press  is  today  equivalent 
to  the  freedom  each  one  of  us  enjoys  in  one  of  the  greatest 
democracies  in  the  world.  This  freedom  of  the  Press  must  be 
strengthened  and  preserved.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  are  seeing  that 
this  great  freedom  must  also  be  seen  as  a  great  responsibility  resting  on 
the  Fourth  Estate,  as  on  the  other  Estates  which  together  constitute  the 
functioning  of  any  democracy  in  a  modem  State.  Any  State  is  weakened 
when  any  of  these  falls  short  of  its  responsibility. 

An  irresponsible  Press  weakens  the  State.  By  and  large,  the 
Indian  Press  is  alive  to  its  responsibility.  It  has  done  much  to 
admonish  the  erring  within  its  fold.  It  has  corrected  its  course. 
Time  and  again  it  has  pilloried  the  inefficient  and  the  corrupt.  But 
today  we  find  a  section  of  the  Press  wanting  in  many  of  these 
areas.  We  see  a  disturbing  fashion  in  some  sections  today. 
Disregarding  rectitude  and  reason,  sometimes  even  disregarding 
truth,  they  go  after  an  end  for  their  personal  gains,  for  their 
personal  positon  or  for  their  masters,  they  put  aside  all  norms  to 
get  their  quarry.  Such  distortions  must  be  corrected.  It  is  not  for 
outside  agencies  to  correct  such  distortions.  Collectively,  the 
Press  must  work  out  a  code  and  then  ensure  the  enforcement  of 
the  code.  When  some  elements  of  the  Press  allow  themselves  to 
be  callously  misused,  embattled  between  vested  interest,  it  is  not 
in  the  interest  of  the  country,  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
journalistic  fraternity,  it  is  not  even  in  the  interest  of  the 
particular  newspaper,  journal  or  magazine.  When  we  see  some  of 
the  attitudes  in  the  Press  today,  we  see  attempts  without  any  basis  of 
fact  to  cast  aspersions  and  doubt  on  the  integrity  of  the  Government, 
attempts  at  staging  a  coup,  perhaps  against  the  elected 
representatives,  undermining  the  country’s  defence,  attempting 
perhaps  to  deprive  our  defence  of  invaluable  modern  equipment.  We 
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sometimes  an  attempt  to  raise  religious  tensions,  to  raise 
communaiism  and  fanaticism,  on  many  occasions  to  misrepresent 
the  economic  policies  that  have  been  followed.  Today  in  certain 
sections  we  see  a  direct  attack  on  our  Parliamentary  democracy  and 
our  Constitution.  The  forces  of  status  quo,  the  vested  interests, 
invariably  want  to  rob  the  people  of  their  rights.  They  want  to 
deprive  you  of  your  voice.  In  our  system,  under  our  Constitution,  no 
one  stands  above  Parliament.  Government  is  directly  responsible  to 
the  Parliament  and  to  the  electorate. 

I  visited  Kerala  in  January  for  discussions  with  the  then  Chief 
Minister  and  his  colleagues  and  worked  out  a  package  of  proposals 
for  the  all  round  development  of  the  economy  of  Kerala,  to  look  at 
the  projects  that  have  been  pending  with  us  for  clearance,  to  see  how 
expeditiously  we  could  clear  them.  The  aim  of  this  package  was  to 
reduce  unemployment,  to  increase  the  rate  of  growth,  to  impart  fresh 
vigour  and  dynamism  to  Kerala’s  economy.  We  look  forward  to 
continuing  the  implementation  of  that  package  with  your  new  Chief 
Minister  and  his  colleagues.  You  have  raised  the  question  of  drought 
and  Central  assistance.  The  Central  team  has  visited  Kerala  and  your 
own  officials  are  in  Delhi  at  this  very  time  discussing  various  aspects 
of  the  drought  with  the  agencies  at  the  Centre  and  it  would  be 
premature  for  me  to  give  you  a  decision  before  those  deliberations 
are  complete.  But  some  months  ago,  we  had  given  Rs.lO  crore  to  the 
then  Chief  Minister  and  I  think  it  would  only  be  fair  if  we  give  Rs.lO 
crore  to  you  now  to  help  you  out.  Se  we  will  spare  another  Rs.lO 
crore  just  to  be  absolutely  fair  to  the  outgoing  government  and  the 
incoming  government. 

Kerala  has  been  the  home  of  many  cultures  and  many  religions.  In 
keeping  with  the  great  Indian  traditions,  Kerala  has  had  an  open 
mind  and  absorbed  and  assimilated  the  thoughts,  ideals,  philosophies, 
religions,  arts  and  sciences  which  have  come  to  Kerala  over  the 
Arabian  Sea  and  over  the  Sylvan  hills.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure, 
whenever  I  am  in  Kerala,  to  meet  with  you,  the  people  of  Kerala  and 
experience  the  warm  reception  and  the  warmth  you  have  always 
shown  and  to  be  in  your  beautiful  countryside  and  your  beautiful 
state. 

Deepika  *s  most  enduring  contribution  has  been  providing  a  forum 
for  almost  all  the  great  poets  and  writers  of  Kerala.  The  freedom 
struggle  was  a  period  of  great  inspiration  which  called  forth  the  best 
in  all  of  us.  It  was  a  time  of  heroic  endeavour  and  heroic 
achievement.  The  task  before  us  today  in  building  India,  in  uniting. 
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India,  integrating  India,  in  making  place  for  India  in  the  world,  is  no 
less  a  task  than  the  task  faced  by  our  great  freedom  fighters.  There 
is,perhaps,  less  drama  and  that  makes  it  a  little  more  difficult  and  a 
little  more  challenging.  But  the  problems  are  no  less — to  modernise, 
to  build  a  new  nation  without  losing  the  linkages  with  our  heritage, 
without  losing  the  linkages  going  back  5,000  years,  to  resist  the 
materialistic,  commercial  values  that  we  see  building  up,  to  be  sure 
that  economic  development  takes  place,  but  integrate  such 
development  with  our  traditional  values.  And  I  could  end,  perhaps, 
by  quoting  from  a  frequent  contributor  to  Deepika,  Vallathol: 

"  I  see  the  blush  of  a  beautiful  dawn  about  to  break  over  my  dear 
country.  Dharma,  not  the  sword,  is  India’s  weapon.  This  land  of  my 
forebears;  threw  open  the  doors  of  deliverance  to  all  who  came  and 
sought.  Shall  this  my  motherland,  languish  as  a  prison?” 


Responsibilities  of  ITBP 


It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  among  you 
today.  This  is  a  very  special  day  in  the  history  of  the  Indo-Tibetan 
Border  Police.  You  have  got  our  first  Colours  today  after  25  years  of 
service  to  the  nation,  25  years  of  bravery.  It  is  a  great  recognition  of 
your  distinguished  services. 

The  jawans  and  officers  of  the  ITBP  work  in  very  difficult 
conditions,  on  high  mountains,  in  extreme  cold,  where  the 
temperature  is  even  30  to  40  degrees  below  zero.  The  force  has  been 
given  responsibility  from  the  Karakoram  to  Nepal  and  Tibet  and 
again  up  to  the  Arunachal  region  of  India.  Today  Indians  can  sleep  in 
peace  because  you  stand  guard  day  and  night  on  our  northern 
frontiers  for  our  security.  You  work  in  a  difficult  terrain  where  there 
is  not  even  enough  air  to  breathe. 

I  congratulate  all  the  officers  and  jawans  of  the  ITBP  for  their 
good  work.  The  entire  country  is  grateful  for  your  discipline  and 
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your  dedication. 

We  realize  that  you  have  to  do  long  tenures  of  duty  and  not 
enough  time  is  available  for  coming  down  to  lower  heights  at 
intervals  for  training.  No  force  can  remain  strong  and  disciplined  if  it 
is  not  given  enough  training.  So  we  are  raising  12  more  battalions  to 
afford  you  those  opportunities,  six  battalions  for  the  border  and  six 
for  back-up.  We  hope  this  will  give  an  opportunity  for  rotation.  You 
will  get  opportunities  to  come  down  from  the  great  heights  so  that 
you  can  go  back  refreshed. 

As  I  said,  any  force  like  yours  is  judged  by  its  discipline  and  its 
training.  An  army,  an  air  force,  is  as  strong  as  the  training  given  to  it. 
Your  force  will  be  as  fine  as  the  professional  standards  you  maintain 
and  raise.  You  have  to  see  to  it  that  with  time,  you  continue  to 
improve  your  training  methods,  and  your  skills  so  that  you  do  not 
get  stuck  anywhere.  Rather,  you  should  be  able  to  develop  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  strengthen  your  force  and  make  progress. 

Your  training  centres  are  in  Bareilly  and  in  Mussorie.  The  training 
imparted  to  you  in  these  centres  has  made  your  force  very  strong. 
Now  we  have  to  consider  how  this  training  can  be  made  even  better. 
We  have  to  plan  ahead  about  what  kind  of  force  is  needed,  what 
skills  are  needed,  and  then  we  have  to  review  and  see  how  the 
objectives  can  be  achieved.  Special  attention  has  to  be  given  to  the 
training  of  the  trainers  in  a  way  which  ensures  that  skills  are 
continually  upgraded. 

We  have  to  see  what  types  of  new  modern  equipment  are 
available,  which  can  give  you  greater  flexibility  and  increase  your 
power  so  that  you  can  become  an  even  more  formidable  force. 

Besides  providing  security,  the  ITBP  has  done  good  work  in  other 
areas  also.  In  Research  &  Development  you  have  installed 
photo-voltaic  modules  which  help  save  fuel  at  high  altitude 
locations.  The  experiment  you  are  conducting  at  remote  locations 
will  also  benefit  other  parts  of  the  country.  You  are  in  an  area  where 
the  environment  has  been  badly  degraded.  In  a  way  you  have  a 
special  responsibility.  You  are  not  only  defending  the  borders  of 
India,  you  are  also  protecting  the  Indian  environment  at  these 
heights.  The  trees  you  are  planting  and  other  things  you  are  doing  to 
restore  the  health  of  the  environment  will  bring  a  new  kind  of 
strength  to  our  mountains.  We  must  ensure  that  you  are  not  alone  in 
doing  this  work  bu^  that  your  carry  the  local  populace  along  with  you 
and  work  with  co-operation  from  them. 

Any  security  force  has  to  perform  certain  other  duties  besides  the 
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defence  of  the  frontiers.  You  have,  therefore,  been  assigned 
responsibilities  in  other  parts  of  the  country  also.  The  skills  and 
expertise  imparted  to  you  for  protecting  the  national  frontiers  become 
useful  occasionally  for  other  situations.  When  there  are  floods,  when 
there  is  some  natural  calamity,  like  the  earthquake  in  Kinnaur,  the 
ITBP  has  done  excellent  work  in  helping  the  people.  Similarly  when 
there  were  blizzards  in  Lahaul-Spiti,  you  came  forward  to  render 
relief  to  the  populace  there.  When  the  Bhagirathi  was  in  flood,  the 
responsibility  for  relief  work  was  again  entrusted  to  you.  When  our 
mountain-climbers  and  trekkers  are  in  trouble,  the  duty  of  rescuing 
them  is  assigned  to  the  ITBP.  The  entire  country  is  grateful  to  you 
for  this  humanitarian  work  which  you  do. 

Work  alone  is  not  enough  to  mould  a  person’s  character  fully. 
Sports  are  also  needed  for  a  well-rounded  personality.  And  we  are 
very  glad  to  hear  that  the  ITBP  has  done  very  special  work  in 
rock-climbing  and  mountaineering.  There  are  many  peaks  you  have 
climbed  and  I  want  to  make  a  special  mention  of  Sonal  Pholjor  who 
reached  Everest. 

Besides  this,  the  ITBP  has  worked  in  many  special  places-  in 
elections  and  on  many  ceremonial  occasions.  Whether  at  the  Asiad, 
or  at  the  Non-aligned  Conference,  or  the  Commonwealth 
Conference,  the  ITBP  was  given  very  great  responsibility.  Similarly, 
at  many  other  places,  security  duties  were  given  to  the  ITBP  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  fulfilled  these  responsibilities. 

You  have  devoted  your  attention  to  the  security  of  our  borders 
and  to  training  for  the  defence  of  the  borders,  but  along  with  this  you 
have  also  given  other  benefits  to  the  country  through  your  skills,  and 
for  all  this  the  country  should  ^Iso  do  many  things  for  you.  We  have 
to  ensure  that  your  personal  welfare  is  well  looked  after  and  the 
required  action  is  taken.  Similarly,  there  are  many  things  we  need  to 
do  for  your  families  and  we  will  devote  attention  to  this  also. 

Mr.  Qureshi  has  told  me  that  you  have  an  education  fund  and  it 
needs  some  aid.  I  donate  two  lakh  rupees  for  your  children.  We  will 
try  to  provide  very  good  facilities  for  you.  We  have  to  give  special 
attention  to  your  rest  and  recreation  and  to  your  rotation,  as  also  to 
houses  for  you — to  residential  and  administrative  accommodation. 
The  time  also  appears  to  have  come  for  your  cadre  review,  so  that 
the  existing  stagnation  can  be  ended. 

Today  is  a  historic  day.  The  ITBP  has  received  these  colours  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history.  Defend  the  country  bravely  under  these 
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colours.  Be  the  pride  of  India  under  these  colours. 

Today,  we  also  remember  those  who  laid  down  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  the  country. 

Our  other  forces  usually  engage  in  full  combat  on  the  northern 
frontiers  only  in  war-time,  but  looking  at  the  terrain  and  the 
conditions  under  which  you  operate,  you  can  be  said  to  be  engaged 
in  combat  every  day,  every  month  all  round  the  year.  For  this  I 
congratulate  you  and  hope  that  just  as  the  ITBP  has  served  the 
country  so  far  with  credit,  you  will  serve  India  even  better  and  even 
more  powefully  under  your  new  colours. 


Our  Dreams  are  for  the  World 


1  WOULD  LIKE  to  welcome  all  the  members  and  especially 
welcome  Shri  Venkataraman  who  has  just  been  elected  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  country.  I  would  like  to  congratulate  him  on  behalf  of 
all  of  us  and  wish  him  all  the  best  in  this  new  office. 

Shri  Venkataraman  has  been  a  distinguished  freedom  fighter,  a 
great  trade  unionist,  a  tenacious  fighter  for  the  working  people.  He  is 
very  greatly  responsible  for  the  industrialisation  in  Tamil  Nadu.  His 
contributions  in  the  Planning  Commission,  to  the  planned 
development  of  the  nation,  are  known  to  everyone.  He  has  been  a 
very  able  Parliamentarian,  Minister  and  Chairman  of  the  Rajya 
Sabha.  It  makes  the  nation  proud  to  have  Venkataramanji  as  the 
President.  He  will  bring  wisdom  and  honour  to  the  highest  office  in 
the  nation.  I  would,  therefore,  like  to  request  Shri  Venkataramanji  to 
give  us  his  continued  guidance  as  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee 
even  after  he  has  been  elevated  to  the  highest  office. 

The  Committee  is  a  unique  gathering  of  distinction  and 
achievement.  It  represents  all  areas  of  endeavour  and  creative  and 
constructive  activity — politics,  social  service,  learned  professions, 
economic  enterprise,  arts,  science  and  many  other  fields.  The 
membership  of  this  Committee  cuts  across  all  political  labels.  It  is 
concerned  with  the  politics  of  the  nation,  with  the  unity,  with  the 
strengthening  and  well-being  of  the  nation.  The  aims  that  are  before 
us  are:  rediscovering  the  sources  of  our  nationhood,  strengthening 
our  national  fibre,  giving  the  younger  generation  sustenance  and 
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pride  drawn  from  the  vision  of  the  builders  of  modern  India.  It  has 
been  said  that  where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish.  Our  vision 
is  a  vision  of  duty  and  detachment,  a  vision  of  compassion,  a  vision 
of  oneness  of  life.  This  is  a  vision  from  our  great  epics.  It  is  the 
vision  our  great  sages.  Our  great  modern  leaders,  Gandhiji, 
Rabindranath  Tagore,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Indiraji  have  translated 
this  vision  into  the  principles  of  non-violence,  democracy, 
secularism,  social  justice,  equality  of  opportunity.  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
had  said  in  the  Tryst  with  Destiny  speech,  "Our  dreams  are  not  for 
India  alone,  but  for  the  world." 

At  the  last  meeting,  several  ideas  had  come  up  and  later  many 
written  suggestions  had  been  received.  The  sub-committee  have 
gone  through  all  of  them  and  have  presented  you  a  list  of  those  that 
need  follow-up  action.  The  criterion  that  they  have  used  is  to  see  that 
it  goes  to  the  widest  cross-section  and  is  welcomed  by  the  largest 
number  of  people,  so  that  the  benefits  that  flow  from  these 
programmes  reach  out  as  far  and  to  as  remote  areas  as  possible. 

Today,  we  are  meeting  in  the  shadow  of  a  drought,  perhaps  one  of 
the  worst  for  quite  some  time.  The  monsoon  has  not  worked  out  like 
it  should  have,  and  keeping  that  in  mind,  we  might  like  to  relook  at 
our  programmes  because  we  have  to  see  that  relief  under  these 
circumstances  must  get  the  highest  priority.  But  equally  important  is 
strengthening  the  nation’s  ethical  backbone. 


Responsible  Police — A  Must 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  today  to  be  with  you  at  your  Dikshant 
Parade  and  we  are  specially  happy  to  see  that  two  officers  from 
Bhutan  are  completing  their  training  today. 

The  social  and  economic  progress  and  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  any  nation  depends  on  security,  safety  and  orderliness  in 
society  and  this  is  definitely  a  responsibility  of  the  police.  In  any 
democracy,  the  police  must  be  both  guardians  of  law  and  respecters 
of  law.  There  is  no  place  in  a  democracy  for  illegitimate  methods, 
abusive  language  or  aggressive  behaviour.  The  people  must  look  to 
the  police  for  protection,  not  in  fear;  they  should  not  hesitate  in 
approaching  a  policeman  or  a  police  station;  the  police  should  be  a 
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friend  in  need. 

The  challenges  that  are  faced  by  our  police  forces  today  are 
growing  tremendously.  In  our  earlier  years,  we  were  spared  the 
menace  of  terrorism,  but  slowly  this  menace,  which  had  come  up  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  has  also  infiltrated  our  society,  in  Punjab, 
and  it  is  even  seen  elsewhere.  Other  types  of  violence  have  also  been 
on  the  increase.  The  police  force  has  to  face  today  communal  strife, 
caste  rivalries,  dacoity,  murder  and  many  other  such  problems.  To 
come  up  to  these  challenges,  the  police  need  to  develop  physical 
fitness,  mental  alertness  and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  a  strong  moral  fibre. 
Hence  a  lot  of  importance  must  be  given  to  training,  personality 
development,  inculcation  of  correct  values  and  proper  attitudes.  The 
passing  out  does  not  mean  an  end  of  the  training.  Training  is  a 
continuous  process  and  it  must  go  on  throughout  you  career. 
Continuous  training  must  include  learning  from  your  own  experience 
and  learning  from  the  experience  of  others.  Interacting  with  your 
colleagues,  not  just  horizontally  but  equally  with  your  seniors  is 
important  and  is  perhaps  even  more  important  with  your  juniors  and 
your  subordinates.  It  must  include  an  awareness  of  the  latest 
development  in  techniques  and  a  new  technology  that  are  available 
to  the  police.  It  must  inculcate  an  attitude  of  looking  for  new 
technologies  and  new  techniques  where  these  are  not  available. 

In  recent  months  the  police  performance  has  come  under  some 
criticism  specially  when  handling  the  communal  situation.  In  some 
areas,  it  has  reflected  on  police  credibility  amongst  sections  of  the 
people  at  large.  There  is  a  dangerous  belief  that  the  police  do  not 
remain  unbiased.  There  are  charges  of  partisanship  and  an  air  of 
mistrust  is  being  created.  To  a  great  extent,  these  suspicions  and 
rumours  are  spread  by  interesed  parties  and  are  unfounded.  But, 
unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  whole  story.  It  is  sad  but  undeniable 
that  police  performance  has  not  always  been  up  to  the  highest 
standard.  Your  sacred  duty  is  to  nip  communal  violence  while  it  is 
still  in  the  bud.  Your  code  of  conduct  stipulates  that  in  a  communal 
situation,  you  must  rise  above  personal  prejudice  and  promote 
communal  harmony  and  brotherhood.  Your  mental  attitudes  will 
give  the  lead  to  your  men;  you  must  also  communicate  these 
attidutes  to  the  general  public. 

These  attitudes  can  be  built  only  through  dedication  and 
continuous  training.  Our  police  must  rise  above  parochialism, 
sectarianism  and  communalism  and  develop  a  firm  conviction  and 
commitment  to  democracy,  secularism,  national  integration  and  the 
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rule  of  law.  This  is  the  challenging  and  noble  task  that  will  test  your 
physical  stamina,  your  mental  and  perhaps  most  of  all,  your  spiritual 
strength.  You  must  sustain  yourself  through  prolonged  tension  and 
danger.This  will  only  happen  through  moral  strength  and  a  very  high 
degree  of  professionalism.  Higher  discipline  must  be  inculcated  for 
improving  performance  and  the  image  of  the  police  force. 
Indiscipline,  whether  it  is  individual  or  collective,  damages  the 
image  of  the  police  and  damages  the  country.  You  must  give  the 
country  your  most  disciplined  behaviour  at  all  occasions. 

We  find  that  the  pressure  on  the  police  is  increasing,  perhaps, 
because  we  have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  needs  and 
demands  of  the  police,  to  the  size  of  the  force  that  is  required.  But 
while  we  try  to  correct  that,  the  pressure  on  the  police  will  be 
tremendous.  You  will  have  long  periods  when  you  will  not  get 
respite  or  rest  and  it  is  at  such  times  that  your  leadership  will  make 
the  difference  between  the  police  force  that  can  meet  the  challenge 
and  a  police  force  that  just  manages  the  keep  going.  Your  example 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  those  whom  you  lead.  A  force  which 
believes  it  has  good  officers,  is  a  force  which  sticks  together,  whic 
keeps  on  the  right  track. 

What  is  needed  most  is  good  interacion  and  uninhibited 
communication  between  the  officers  and  the  men.  A  two-way 
communication  is  a  must.  Sincere  appreciation  and  evaluation  by 
officers  of  the  problems  of  the  lower  levels  is  necessary.  The  definition 
of  a  truly  competent  Inspector  General  must  be  one  who  really 
understands  the  problem's  of  the  Constable  on  the  beat  so  that  the  orders 
which  are  issued  take  cognisance  of  the  realities  on  the  ground.  This  is 
not  only  a  welfare  measure  but  also  a  key  to  police  effectiveness. 

In  recent  times,  we  have  given  considerable  attention  to  police 
recruitment,  to  training,  to  equipment,  to  emoluments  and  to  welfare. 
We  have  also  seen  to  the  modernising  of  police  technology, 
improving  the  human  elements  because,  ultimately,  it  is  always  the 
human  being  that  counts  and  this  is  what  makes  your  role  so 
important.  Your  attitudes  and  your  skills  will  make  the  difference  in 
the  effectiveness  of  the  police  force.  This  Academy  has  inculcated 
the  right  skills,  it  has  imparted  the  right  attitudes.  Now  it  is  for  you 
to  be  worthy  of  the  Academy’s  highest  standards  and  highest  ideals. 
This  Academy  was  founded  by  Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Patel  and  in  this 
40th  year  of  our  Independence,  we  recall  the  Sardar’ s  great 
contribution  to  the  freedom  movement  and  then  to  independent  India 
as  its  first  Home  Minister.  We  must  recall  his  high  standards.  To  the 
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police,  Sardar  Patel  had  said,  ‘The  Power  which  they  wield,  if  rightly 
used,  can  bring  the  nation  heavy  dividends;  but  if  abused,  can  bring 
not  only  harm  but  disrepute’.  Let  them,  therefore,  so  conduct 
themselves  that  every  action  of  theirs  brings  as  much  good  to  the 
nation  as  possible  without  injuring  anyone  except  the  evil-doer.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  all  of  you,  specially  Director  Ali,  and  your 
instructors,  on  the  excellent  parade  that  we  have  seen  today.  My 
special  congratulations  to  the  winners  of  trophies  and  the  prizes.  I 
wish  each  of  you  a  promising  and  fulfilling  career. 


Marching  into  the  Fifth  Decade  of  Freedom 


It  was  in  these  hallowed  precincts  that,  forty  years  ago,  freedom 
came  to  us  at  midnight.  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  words  were  spoken  in 
this  hall  at  a  great  moment  of  world  history — the  birth  of  free  India 
and  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Empire.  This  commemorative 
meeting  has  rightly  begun  with  the  words  and  the  voice  of 
Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

It  was  here  in  this  hall  that  our  founding  fathers  gave  to  us  our 
Constitution  It  was  here  that  we  consecrated  our  Republic.  It  is 
from  here  that  we  begin  our  march  into  the  fifth  decade  of  freedom. 

At  that  mid-  August  moment  forty  years  ago, more  than  half  of  us 
Indians  had  not  even  been  born.  But  all  of  us,  old  or  young,  recall 
the  great  saga  of  our  liberation.  We  render  homage  to  the  martyrs 
and  the  makers  of  the  Indian  Revolution,  the  founders  of  the  modern 
Indian  State.  They  were  a  remarkable  galaxy  of  wisdom  and  daring 
and  moral  authority:  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Sardar 
Patel,  Maulana  Azad,  Rajendra  Prasad,  Sarojini  Naidu,  Rajaji, 
Subhas  Chandra  Bose,  B.R.  Ambedkar  and  Khan  Abdul  Ghaffar 
Khan,  whom  we  are  honoured  to  have  in  our  country. 

We  bow  our  heads  in  reverence  to  the  Father  of  the  Nation.  He 
instilled  courage  in  the  weak,  fearlessness  in  the  faint-hearted, 
conviction  in  those  who  doubted.  He  took  the  destiny  of  our  country 
out  to  the  fields  where  the  peasantry  toils,  to  the  shop-floors  where 
the  workers  labour,  to  the  village  wells  where  our  women  draw 
water,  to  the  schools  and  universities  where  young  minds  are 
nurtured.  The  concerns  of  the  poor  and  the  wronged  became  the 
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concerns  of  our  political  life.  And  with  millions  ranged  behind  the 
banner  of  satya  and  ahimsa,  colonialism  the  world  over  began  to 
crumble. 

We  remember  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  the  maker  of  modern  India.  It 
was  he  who  breathed  democracy  into  the  life  of  the  nation.  It  was  he 
who  inscribed  secularism  in  our  hearts.  He  gave  us  planning  and 
socialism.  He  elaborated  the  philosophy  and  policies  of 
non-alignment.  It  was  Jawaharlal  Nehru  who  reminded  us  that  our 
labours  are  not  for  ourselves  alone  but  for  all  humankinds. 

Indira  Gandhi  carried  forward  this  great  endeavour.  Hers  was  a 
struggle  for  human  rights  and  human  dignity,  both  for  her  own 
people  and  peoples  everywhere,  for  all  those  in  penury  or  in  pain. 
She  translated  our  principles  of  self-reliance  into  an  economic  reality. 
She  galvanised  the  nation  with  her  call  of  Garibi  Hatao,  Through  her 
actions  she  filled  the  hearts  of  all  Indians  with  pride  in  ourselves  and 
confidence  in  our  future.  She  defended  India’s  unity  and  integrity 
with  all  her  spirit  and  strength — indeed,  with  her  very  life. 

Today,  we  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  ideals,  principles  and 
eternal  values  of  our  freedom  struggle. 

The  Indian  Revolution  is  fired  by  more  than  the  ideas  of  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity.  The  Indian  Revolution  stands  for  truth  and 
non-violence;  for  the  purity  of  means  to  achieve  noble  ends;  for  the 
dissolution  of  all  barriers  which  separate  human  being  from  human 
being,  all  barriers  of  religion  or  race,  caste,  creed  or  gender. 

Over  forty  years,  we  have  built  a  new  India  of  which  we  can  be 
proud.  Ours  is  a  vibrant,  living  democracy.  The  people’s  voice  rules 
through  the  legislatures.  The  rule  of  law  prevails.  Our  courts  of 
justice  are  vigilant  protectors  of  the  rights  of  the  individual.  Our 
Press  is  free. 

Ours  is  a  great  secular  democracy  in  which  every  individual  of 
every  community  is  an  equal  Indian,  equal  in  the  enjoyment  of  civic 
and  political  rights,  equal  in  the  duties  owed  to  the  country,  equal  in 
the  opportunity  to  preserve  a  distinctive  identity,  equal  as  a 
participant  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  equal  in  access  to  employment 
and  advancement,  equal  in  the  great  task  of  building  our  India. 

The  economy  has  broken  out  of  stagnation.  Self-reliance  has 
transformed  our  agriculture, '  our  industry,  our  science,  our  very 
outlook.  Vistas  of  opportunity  have  opened  up  to  vast  sections  of  our 
population.  The  old  hierarchies  have  disintegrated.  We  have  brought 
about  change  through  consent  and  voluntary  mass  participation. 
These  are  great  achievements. 
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Yet,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  Millions  are  still  to  reap  the  full 
harvest  of  development.  Serious  social  injustices  and  disabilities 
remain.  The  communal  embers  smoulder,  unquenched  by  the  blood 
of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Indiraji  and  so  many  other  martyrs,  great  and 
small. 

Years  of  fighting  for  freedom  and  four  decades  of  building  a  new 
India  have  taught  us  how  to  confront  and  overcome  challenges.  Time 
and  again,  we  have  demonstrated  that  we  shall  defend  our  freedom, 
our  unity,  our  territorial  integrity.  Where  there  are  challenges,  we 
shall  meet  them.  Where  there  are  pressures,  we  shall  resist  them. 

Today,  there  are  two  powerful  challenges  before  us.  One  is  a 
challenge  posed  by  Nature,  compounded  by  man:  the  severe  drought 
which  has  afflicted  large  parts  of  the  country.  Severe  as  it  is,  we  are 
prepared.  We  have  built  a  strong  and  resilient  economy.  We  will 
ensure  employment,  drinking  water  and  food  to  the  rural  poor, 
markets  for  rural  craftsmen,  and  fodder  for  our  cattle. 

The  other  challenge  is  wholly  man-made:  the  challenge  of 
extremist  violence.  We  shall  never  be  cowed  by  communalism.  We 
shall  not  let  our  country  become  hostage  to  cowardly  killers.  Our 
secularism  must  reinforce  respect  for  all  communities  with  the  strict 
separation  of  religion  from  politics. 

On  the  day  we  achieved  our  Independence,  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
declared:  "We  look  at  the  world  with  clear  and  friendly  eyes.  We 
pledge  ourselves  anew  to  working  for  a  world  without  war,  a  world 
without  nuclear  weapons,  a  global  democracy  of  independent  States, 
which  recognises  the  indivisibility  of  both  peace  and  prosperity  in 
this  one  world  of  ours." 

On  this  auspicious  anniversary,  from  this  historic  chamber,  I 
convey  to  all  my  fellow-Indians  greetings  and  good  wishes.  We 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  great  endeavour  of  building  our  modern 
nationhood,  preserving  our  hard-won  freedom,  and  waging  relentless 
war  on  poverty,  on  prejudice  and  superstition,  on  fanaticism  and 
violence,  on  all  forms  of  oppression  and  discrimination.  We  shall 
together  take  our  democratic,  secular,  socialist  republic  forward, 
through  unremitting  labour  and  the  unflinching  will  of  our  people. 


Forty  Years  of  Independence 


Each  anniversary  of  Independence  is  sacred  to  the  country. 
On  each  anniversary  we  remember  our  freedom  fighters. On  this  day 
we  recall  the  builders  of  modern  India.  Today,  standing  on  the  sacred 
soil  of  Red  Fort,  I  recall  1957,  when  our  first  freedom  fighters  came 
to  this  Red  Fort.  I  recall  1945,  when  soldiers  of  the  Indian  National 
Army  were  prosecuted  here.  Their  only  crime  was  that  they  fought 
for  the  freedom  of  the  motherland.  In  1947  at  this  very  place, 
Panditji  hoisted  the  flag  of  Independent  India.  Today,  when  we  are 
assembled  here,  we  remember  the  ideals,  the  principles,  the  values, 
and  the  dreams  which  inspired  our  freedom  fighters  to  win  freedom 
for  the  country.  Today,  all  of  us  assembled  here  to  rededicate 
ourselves  to  that  cause.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  said,  "If  we  want  to 
achieve  great  things,  if  we  want  to  build  a  great  India  of  our  dreams, 
we  shall  have  to  become  great  ourselves  and  be  worthy  children  of 
mother  India.  " 

On  this  fortieth  anniversary,  we  naturally  think  not  only  of  the 
events  of  the  last  one  year  but  of  the  last  40  years.  At  the  same  time 
we  look  forward  to  the  future  as  well. 

Our  elders  got  us  freedom  and  entrusted  us  with  the  responsibility 
of  safeguarding  and  maintaining  that  freedom.  It  is  our  responsibility 
to  protect  it. 

During  these  four  decades  we  faced  many  situations,  a  number  of 
threats  and  also  pressures.  We  faced  conspiracies,  we  faced  aggres¬ 
sions.  We  did  not  bend,  we  protected  the  unity  and  integrity  of  India 
with  our  courage,  our  blood  and  our  sacrifices.  We  showed  to  the 
world  that  India  is  strong,  India  is  one  and  it  cannot  be  divided.  We 
demonstrated  to  the  world  that  no  one  can  enslave  us  again.  We 
made  it  clear  that  nobody  can  weaken  the  unity  of  India.  We  made  it 
evident  that  no  sacrifice  is  too  big  for  the  security  of  our  country,  the 
independence  of  our  country  and  the  unity  of  our  country.  No 
amount  of  labour,  no  amount  of  sacrifice  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
for  this  purpose.  Our  soldiers,  our  officers  give  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  to  guard  our  frontiers  and  to  defend  us.  In  return  we  look  after 
them,  we  provide  them  with  the  best  of  weaponry  and  ammunition. 


Free  rendering  ot  address  in  Hindi  from  ihe  ramparts  ol  the  Red  Fort  on  the  occasion  ot  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day,  Delhi,  15  August  1987 
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We  see  to  it  that  they  get  the  best  tools  they  need.  We  are  pledged  to 
do  SO.  The  freedom  of  India  means  the  freedom  of  the  people  of 
India.  The  freedom  of  India  means  that  we  should  strengthen  the 
roots  of  democracy,  and  hold  impartial  elections  in  which  every 
citizen  can  participate.  We  conduct  Parliament  in  such  a  way  that  the 
voice  of  the  people  of  India  is  listened  to.  It  looks  after  and  builds 
the  future  of  the  country.  The  meaning  of  free  India  is  that  it  has  an 
independent  judiciary  and  rule  of  law.  Free  India  means  that  it  has  a 
free  and  unfettered  Press.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  protect  democracy, 
especially  when  we  find  that  there  are  people  who  endanger  our 
freedom  through  irresponsibility  and  indiscipline,  who  show 
disrespect  to  the  Constitution  and  its  institutions  through  their  be¬ 
haviour.  Still  we  have  demonstrated  that  the  roots  of  democracy  in 
our  country  are  deep.  Our  people  must  remain  alert.  It  is  only  a 
Government  based  on  democracy  that  can  function  in  a  country  like 
India. 

Our  great  economic  achievements  have  been  acclaimed  all  over 
the  world.  Gandhiji  had  taught  us  that  the  process  of  development 
and  the  task  of  building  the  country  should  begin  with  the  poor 
people  by  eradicating  poverty.  He  taught  us  that  the  moral  duties 
should  be  kept  in  the  forefront  in  our  national  life. 

We  have  taken  the  country  forward  towards  these  very  objectives. 
Eradication  of  poverty  has  been  given  the  highest  priority.  We  have 
used  our  entire  energy  in  eradicating  poverty.  Indiraji  gave  a  call  for 
eradicating  poverty.  She  brought  about  a  new  awakening  in  the 
country  as  a  result  of  which  there  was  reduction  in  poverty.  Because 
of  her  20 -Point  Programme  and  other  programmes  for  rural 
development,  be  it  NREP  or  IRDP  or  any  other,  there  has  been 
improvement  in  the  lives  of  the  poor  people  of  the  country.  We  see 
that  the  picture  has  changed  during  the  last  40  years.  Forty  years  ago 
two-third  of  India’s  population  was  below  the  poverty  line.  Today 
two-third  of  the  population  has  come  above  the  poverty  line. 

This  achievement  is  due  to  our  anti  poverty  programmes.  They 
have  also  smashed  the  hold  of  feudalism.  Eradication  of  poverty  has 
been  carried  forward  through  the  Green  Revolution.  As  a  result,  in 
just  a  few  years’  time  our  production  of  foodgrains  tripled.  I 
remember  the  time  when  there  was  drought  21  years  ago,  and 
Indiraji  had  to  seek  foodgrains  from  foreign  countries.  How  small 
she  felt  when  she  had  to  bow  down  to  others  for  foodgrains.  It  was 
then  that  she  decided  that  never  again  would  India  appeal  to  foreign 
countries  for  foodgrains.  She  overruled  her  technocrats  and  her  other 
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advisers  and  took  steps  which  brought  about  the  Green -Revolution  in 
the  North  -Western  part  of  the  country.  Indiraji’s  foresight  and  her 
determination  coupled  with  the  sweat  and  hard  work  of  farmers  of 
India,  produced  these  desired  results.  Today,  we  can  say  with  pride 
that  India  will  never  go  to  others  for  food. 

Similarly,  at  the  time  of  independence,  our  manufactures  were 
restricted  to  a  few  simple  things.  Today,  with  the  development  that 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  40  years,  our  industries  have 
progressed  to  such  an  extent  that  India  can  manufacture  products 
comparable  with  those  of  advanced  countries.  We  have  today 
reached  a  stage  from  where  we  can  leap  forward  with  greater  energy 
and  compete  with  others.  Our  scientists  have  shown  to  the  world  that 
they  are  capable  of  achieving  the  highest  in  the  field  of  science.  Our 
technocrats  have  proved  that  they  can  master  all  types  of  technology 
successfully.  The  path  ahead  is  long  but  none  can  say  that  we  have 
not  traversed  far  enough  during  the  last  40  years.  We  are  building  the 
India  of  our  future  on  the  foundations  of  development  that  have  been 
soundly  laid  during  these  40  years.  We  shall  see  to  it  that  our 
industries  grow  and  expand  rapidly.  We  shall  see  to  it  that  our  youth 
get  new  and  more  opportunities  of  employment.  We  have  to  see  that 
our  productivity  rises,  prices  go  down  and  quality  improves.  It 
should  be  our  effort  to  associate  our  workers  in  the  public  sector 
units  with  management.  We  should  ensure  that  our  science  ^and 
technology  are  not  borrowed  from  foreign  countries  but  develop  in  a 
way  that  benefits  the  country  and  also  the  poor  people  of  the  country. 
They  should  be  able  to  meet  our  demands  and  requirements.  We 
also  have  to  see  that  they  go  ahead  and  see  the  work  done  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  meet  the  challenges  and  show  the  way  to  the 
world.  The  most  important  thing,  however,  is  that  we  should  not 
allow  our  attention  to  be  diverted.  Our  attention  must  be  concen¬ 
trated  all  the  time  on  the  poorest  and  the  weakest  person. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  production  has  increased  a  great  deal,  it 
has  reached  15  crore  tonnes.  But  we  find  that  it  is  stagnating  at  15 
crore  tonnes  for  the  last  three  years.  It  is  true  that  the  monsoon  has 
not  been  good  during  these  years.  Farmers  in  many  regions  and  parts 
of  the  country  have  to  face  difficulties  but  we  are  resolved  to  ensure 
that  the  farmers’  produce  is  not  affected  by  the  vagaries  of  weather 
in  future.  We  have  to  take  steps  to  ensure  increase  in  agricultural 
production  in  spite  of  adverse  weather.  Some  70  per  cent  of  our 
population  reside  in  rural  areas,  and  almost  the  same  percentage  of 
people  are  poor  and  they  earn  their  livelihood  in  the  agricultural 
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farms.  The  number  of  agricultural  labourers  is  much  more  than  that 
of  farmers.  We  have  to  pay  special  attention  towards  them.  If  we 
want  to  eradicate  poverty  we  have  to  begin  with  the  farmers’  fields. 
We  have  started  spreading  the  Green  Revolution  and  we  are  happy  to 
see  that  during  the  last  two  years,  an  improvement  has  been  noticed 
for  the  first  time  in  Uttar  Pradesh.  Improvement  has  also  been 
noticed  in  Bihar,  Orissa  and  Bengal  where  the  output  of  farmers  is 
increasing.  Poverty  has  been  reduced  in  the  rural  areas.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  production  of  cotton, 
oilseeds  and  pulses.  In  this  way  we  will  see  that  with  the  spread  of 
greenery  poverty  would  be  gradually  reduced  and  would  ultimately 
vanish. 

This  year  we  have  provided  more  resources  than  ever  before  for 
programmes  meant  for  the  eradication  of  poverty.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  strengthened  the  administration  as  part  of  the  poverty 
eradication  programme.  I  have  myself  travelled  far  and  wide,  and 
after  seeing  the  work  with  my  own  eyes  and  discussing  the  matter 
with  the  officers,  strengthened  these  programmes  and  intensified 
them.  Most  important  of  all  we  have  treated  education  as  a  part  of 
the  poverty  eradication  programme  because  as  long  as  the  children  of 
the  poor  people  do  not  get  good  education,  poverty  cannot  be 
eradicated. 

Today,  however,  we  find  another  problem  before  us,  a  very 
serious  problem,  that  is  of  unemployment  of  the  youth.  We  find 
signs  of  pessimism  in  our  youth.  Millions  of  our  young  people  do 
not  succeed  in  getting  em.ployment  and  millions  remain  dissatisfied 
even  after  getting  employment  because  they  do  not  get  what  they 
want.  We  have  to  concentrate  on  the  employment  scene.  There  are 
some  weaknesses  and  deficiencies  in  our  set-up.  There  is 
employment,  there  are  jobs,  but  the  education,  the  skills  that  are 
required  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  are  not  there.  Millions  of  boys  and 
girls  are  matriculates,  millions  of  them  are  degree  holders  but  all 
cannot  get  white-collar  jobs.  We  have  taken  care  of  these  things  in 
our  new  education  policy.  It  has  been  our  endeavour  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  our  setup.  Through  this  policy  we  will  ensure  that  the 
boys  and  girls  coming  out  of  schools  and  colleges,  get  such 
education  which  provides  them  employment.  At  the  same  time  we 
will  have  to  see  that  the  rural  employment  programmes  and  other 
developmental  programmes  are  implemented  in  such  a  way  that  the 
maximum  number  of  people  get  jobs.  But  this  will  be  possible  only 
when  we  make  a  rapid  progress  in  all  fields — agriculture,  industry. 
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infrastructure  and  services.  Most  important,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that 
we  should  succeed  in  the  matter  of  self-employment.  It  is  not  so 
difficult  to  give  jobs  to  all  if  we  work  with  determination,  if  we 
examine  things  properly  and  if  we  see  to  it  that  our  education 
matches  the  required  skills.  If  we  increase  the  pace  of  progress,  bring 
maximum  number  of  young  people  to  the  technical  trades  and 
inspire  them  to  start  small  enterprises,  place  maximum  number  of 
people  in  services,  then  that  objective  can  be  achieved.  We  have  to 
see  that  all  people  do  not  aspire  for  just  government  jobs;  they 
should  also  go  elsewhere.  This  can  reduce  unemployment  and  we  are 
determined  to  eliminate  unemployment.  We  shall  place  programmes 
before  the  country  in  the  coming  years  to  ensure  that  unemployment 
is  eradicated. 

This  year  we  are  facing  a  difficult  situation  because  of  drought. 
Such  a  widespread  drought  has  not  been  experienced  for  many  years. 
We  had  faced  a  drought  in  1965-66,  that  was  grave  but  was  confined 
to  only  one  or  two  regions.  This  year’s  drought  has  affected  virtually 
all  parts  of  the  country.  However,  thanks  to  Indiraji’s  far-sightedness 
which  increased  the  production  of  our  farmers;  our  economy  today  is 
quite  strong  and  we  can  face  the  drought.  There  will  be  no  shortage. 
No  doubt  there  is  drought,  but  we  can  face  it  today  because  of  the 
Green  Revolution  brought  about  by  Indiraji.  In  many  States  this  is 
the  third  or  fourth  year  of  drought.  The  poor  are  facing  great 
hardships.  Their  basic  needs  are  uppermost  in  our  minds.  Our  minds 
also  go  out  to  the  landless  people  and  the  marginal  farmers  who  have 
been  rendered  unemployed  and  who  are  not  getting  any  work  today. 
In  many  States  there  is  scarcity  of  drinking  water  as  well.  In  many 
States  there  is  shortage  of  fodder  for  the  cattle. 

We  will  face  the  situation  with  all  our  might.  As  the  head  of  the 
Government,  I  pledge  that  we  will  concentrate  all  our  attention  and 
accord  the  highest  priority  to  deal  with  this  drought  situation.  We 
will  see  to  it  that  we  are  able  to  reach  foodgrains  to  every  nook  and 
corner  of  rural  India  from  our  granaries.  We  will  ensure  that  enough 
employment  is  provided  to  the  poor  people  through  relief  works.  We 
will  also  ensure  that  employment  is  provided  to  all  those  who  really 
need  it.  We  will  see  to  it  that  there  is  no  dearth  of  food.  Nobody  will 
have  to  go  hungry.  We  will  strengthen  our  public  distribution  system 
so  that  foodgrains  reach  all  parts  of  the  country  at  the  doorsteps  of 
the  people,  especially  in  the  rural  areas  so  that  people  do  not  have  to 
go  far  for  food.  We  will  ensure  that  there  is  no  scarcity  of  drinking 
water.  We  shall  also  pay  special  attention  to  the  problem  of  fodder 
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scarcity  so  that  our  cattle  wealth  and  animals  are  also  able  to  face 
this  difficult  situation. 

We  have  to  make  a  large  collective  effort  to  deal  with  this  drought 
situation.  At  the  Centre,  as  also  in  the  States,  we  will  see  to  it  that  all 
required  assistance  is  provided  by  us.  At  the  same  time  it  is  also  to 
be  seen  that  the  State  Governments  act  firmly  and  with  speed 
because  it  is  they  who  reach  down  to  the  villages.  We  will  give  all 
assistance  but  the  State  Governments  will  have  to  move  fast.  I  have 
written  to  the  Chief  Ministers  of  States  which  are  facing  the  drought 
situation.  I  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  Chief  Ministers  in  which  we 
shall  discuss  and  decide  how  the  drought  situation  can  be  met 
collectively,  and  identify  steps  which  are  necessary  to  save  the  poor 
people  from  difficulty.  A  great  deal  remains  to  be  done.  But  since 
the  country  is  strong,  we  will  accomplish  the  job  and  successfully 
face  this  challenge  . 

It  is,  however,  necessary  that  we  devote  our  full  attention  and 
energy  to  this  problem.  Our  granaries  are  full.  We  have  the 
experience  and  capacity  today.  We  can  face  this  challenge  of 
starvation  without  any  foreign  assistance,  but  we  must  be  clear  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  slow  down  the  pace  of  development  in  order  to 
deal  with  the  drought  situation.  By  stalling  development,  by 
suspending  development,  we  will  have  to  face  a  greater  crisis  in  the 
days  to  come.  We  have  to  find  resources  so  that  without  reducing  or 
slowing  the  pace  of  development  we  can  face  the  present  challenge. 
There  is  need  for  economy,  austerity;  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  non-essential  expenditure.  We  have  already  advised  each 
Ministry  to  start  laking  such  steps.  The  State  Governments  should 
also  take  similar  steps.  The  Government  will  do  whatever  it  can,  but 
it  cannot  deal  with  such  a  drought  situation  alone.  In  such  a  situation, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  people  to  meet  this  challenge  together  with  the 
Government.  The  young  people  especially  should  come  forward  to 
face  this  challenge  hand  in  hand  with  the  Government  and  others. 
We  have  to  see  that  each  man  and  woman  and  individual  and  each 
community  as  a  social  group  will  join  hands  with  the  Government  to 
face  this  grave  situation.  We  should  build  up  such  a  movement  that 
reaches  all  parts  of  the  country. 

This  is  the  time  when  more  fortunate  people  should  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  less  fortunate  ones.  We  have  to  see  that  no  anti-social 
element  takes  advantage  of  this  situation  to  earn  money  and  exploit 
the  miseries  of  the  poor  people.  We  will  have  to  deal  firmly  with 
such  elements.  Hoarding  will  have  to  be  stopped,  profiteering  will 
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have  to  be  eliminated.  If  we  face  the  anti -social  elements  resolutely 
we  will  be  able  to  keep  the  situation  under  control.  We  will  not  spare 
any  effort.  With  all  the  might  of  the  Government,  we  will  see  to  it 
that  the  anti-social  elements  are  kept  under  control.  Any  lacuna  in  the 
law  that  may  come  in  the  way  of  dealing  with  such  people,  will  be 
removed,  and  the  Government  will  acquire  the  powers  necessary  for 
dealing  with  them,  but  I  appeal  to  all  to  co-operate  fully  in  raising 
resources  and  facing  this  national  challenge  boldly.  We  want 
constructive  co-operation  from  every  quarter — from  legislators,  from 
Members  of  Parliament,  from  the  Opposition,  from  experts,  and 
from  the  Press.  In  the  context  of  this  challenge,  it  is  necessary  to 
forge  a  national  effort  to  meet  the  situation  effectively. 

India  has  made  remarkable  social  progress  during  the  last  40 
years.  We  find  that  casteism  has  decreased  during  these  years.  Our 
women  have  become  stronger.  We  have  provided  more  opportunities 
to  our  girls  to  go  to  schools  and  colleges.  We  have  specially 
encouraged  them  to  go  to  schools.  Last  year,  we  consolidated  further 
the  anti-dowry  law  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  women  and  we  find  that 
since  then  the  number  of  girls  killed  because  of  dowry  problem  has 
gone  down.  We  hope  to  further  increase  the  strength  of  our  women. 
We  also  have  to  pay  attention  towards  our  labourers  and  their 
problems.  During  the  last  two  years,  we  have  passed  a  legislation  to 
prevent  child  labour.  This  law  prohibits  all  employment  of  children 
in  hazardous  industries.  The  legislation  provides  for  the  education  of 
children  and  also  takes  care  of  their  food  and  health.  The  problem  of 
agricultural  labourers  had  been  attended  to  during  the  past  40  years. 
We  have  set  up  a  National  Commission  to  study  the  problems  of 
agricultural  labourers  and  suggest  programmes  to  deal  with  their 
problems. 

The  tribal  people  have  their  own  problems.  I  have  myself  visited 
those  districts,  the  villages  and  also  their  huts  to  have  an  idea  of  their 
problems  and  the  way  government  programmes  are  being 
implemented,  where  these  programmes  need  to  be  strengthened  and 
where  there  is  need  for  assistance.  We  have  paid  special  attention  to 
the  problems  of  our  Harijan  brothers.  We  will  see  to  it  that  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes  are 
so  strengthened  that  he  is  able  to  deal  firmly  with  the  situation 
wherever  the  Harijans  and  the  tribal  people  have  not  been  given  their 
due. 

We  will  see  to  it  that  the  legislation  intended  to  uplift  the  Harijans 
and  the  tribal  people  are  strengthened,  the  provisions  are  effectively 
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implemented,  and  nobody  is  able  to  stall  this  work.  We  have 
implemented  very  effectively  the  15-Point  directive  of  Smt  Indira 
Gandhi  relating  to  the  minority  communities. 

The  middle  class  population  has  increased  in  the  country  because 
of  increase  in  economic  opportunities.  A  large  number  of  people 
now  go  to  different  parts  of  the  country  to  find  employment.  More 
and  more  people  are  now  undertaking  journeys  in  the  country. 
People  from  one  part  of  the  country  are  going  to  other  parts  in  search 
of  jobs;  they  are  getting  employment  outside  their  homes,  their 
villages,  their  districts  and  sometimes  even  outside  their  respective 
States.  This  consolidates  the  unity  of  the  country  as  such  people  are 
able  to  see  the  vastness  of  the  country.  The  unity  and  integrity  of  the 
country  is  strengthened  through  these  people.  We  have  achieved  a  lot 
during  the  last  40  years  but  even  then,  in  spite  of  the  social  progress, 
a  lot  still  remains  to  be  done. 

Some  of  the  problems  are  old  and  many  new  ones  have  cropped 
up.  Communal  feelings  have  come  to  the  fore  in  some  places.  We 
see  the  misuse  of  religious  places.  The  religious  feelings  of  the 
people  are  being  toyed  with.  We  find  one  community  fighting  with 
another  community,  a  brother  fighting  with  his  brother,  a  man 
fighting  with  another  man;  all  these  cause  danger  to  our  secularism. 

Communalism  and  Sectarian  forces  were  causing  harm  to  the 
unity  and  integrity  of  the  country  during  the  days  of  the  freedom 
struggle.  We  had  fought  on  the  basis  of  concepts  denouncing 
communalism.  Even  today,  there  is  no  room  for  communalism  in 
India.  India  is  an  ancient  country  inhabited  by  people  believing  in 
different  faiths  since  centuries.  People  belonging  to  all  religions  and 
all  thoughts  have  resided  here  since  times  immemorial.  We  have 
seen  that  people  of  all  traditions  and  all  faiths  have  lived  like 
brothers  in  our  society.  There  is  no  room  at  all  for  communalism  in 
our  society,  our  democracy.  We  have  to  face  this  challenge.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  citizen  to  ensure  this  by  all  his  actions  and  thinking. 
He  should  maintain  cordiality  in  the  society.  A  majority  of  the 
people  who  are  deeply  religious  believe  in  true  religion,  and  are 
secular  and  they  should  come  forward  and  face  those  few  people 
who  weaken  the  country,  who  believe  in  sectarianism,  who  believe 
in  fundamentalism,  who  believe  in  violence  and  who  believe  in 
looting  and  terrorism.  There  is  no  place  in  India  for  those  people 
who  try  to  weaken  the  country  in  the  name  of  religion.  People  of 
different  communities  have  lived  in  this  country  for  centuries, 
peacefully  working  together,  playing  together  and  participating 
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constructively  in  each  others  lives.  Sometimes,  however,  hatred 
raises  its  head  all  of  a  sudden  and  things  are  on  fire  and  there  is 
terror. 

Generally,  outsiders  are  responsible  for  this  and  sometimes 
because  of  religious  leaders.  These  people  weaken  us  by  spreading 
rumours,  creating  misunderstanding  and  spreading  falsehood. 

Normally,  innocent  people  fall  victim  to  such  conspiracies. 
Whenever  such  sectarian  conflicts  come  to  the  fore,  maximum  harm 
is  caused  to  the  innocent  people.  They  are  the  worst  sufferers.  Our 
war  on  sectarian  forces  cannot,  however,  be  fought  only  through  the 
machinery  of  law.  This  should  be  a  people’s  war.  It  must  be  fought 
in  every  locality,  in  every  area.  We  have  to  ensure  that  all  of  us  are 
one  in  this  war  against  dangerous  criminals,  and  stop  the  misuse  of 
religion,  and  eliminate  the  people  spreading  hatred.  Those  who  are 
sowing  the  seeds  of  hatred  among  us  must  be  crushed.  We  must  face 
such  people  who  are  out  to  destroy  our  society.  Communalism  gives 
rise  to  separatism.  Communalism  produces  terrorism  and  efforts  are 
being  made  to  eliminate  our  democracy  through  communalism, 
separatism  and  terrorism. 

We  notice  all  sorts  of  methods  are  being  employed  to  weaken  our 
country  and  to  disturb  peace  in  our  country.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  create  ill-feeling  among  the  tolerant  and  peaceful  people  of  this 
country.  We  do  not  have  to  submit  to  separatists;  we  have  to  face 
them.  We  will  face  all  of  them  with  all  our  might.  We  will  face  those 
who  try  to  weaken  our  freedom,  our  security  and  our  future  through 
threats,  pressurisation  and  causing  infights.  We  will  not  allow  them 
to  rise.  We  will  not  stop  till  terrorism  is  completely  eliminated  or  till 
the  terrorists  do  not  return  to  the  country’s  mainstream  giving  up 
their  arms.  We  do  not  have  to  give  up  our  courage,  we  do  not  have  to 
be  fearful.  Gandhiji  has  said,  "Independence  means  fearlessness 
against  death.  A  nation  afraid  of  death  cannot  become  free  and  if  it 
attains  freedom  it  cannot  protect  it." 

The  words  of  Gandhiji  should  resound  in  our  ears  today  and  we 
must  face  this  challenge  boldly.  We  must  remember  that  we  will  not 
counter  them  for  taking  revenge.  If  we  try  to  take  revenge,  then  it 
will  only  serve  the  designs  of  the  terrorists.  Revenge  would  only 
bring  victory  to  terrorism.  If  we  use  restraint,  terrorism  will  weaken 
and  will  ultimately  be  defeated.  We  must  not  fall  into  the  trap  of 
lerrorism.  Gandhiji  has  said  that  violence  cannot  be  an  answer  to 
violence.  Only  non-violence  can  be  the  answer.  India  holds  its  head 
high  in  the  world  today.  The  voice  of  India  is  heard  in  the  world  with 
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respect.  Why?  How  is  it  that  a  country  which  was  a  slave,  poor  till 
40  years  ago,  and  about  which  people  used  to  think  that  it  would 
never  stand  on  its  own  and  could  not  safeguard  its  freedom,  now 
speaks  out  in  such  a  strong  voice?  It  has  been  possible,  because  we 
moved  forward  taking  with  us  the  concepts  of  Gandhiji,  principles  of 
Panditji  and  the  path  shown  by  Indiraji. 

We  have  learnt  to  speak  fearlessly,  we  have  learnt  not  to  submit 
under  pressures,  we  have  learnt  to  move  forward  on  the  path  of 
non-violence  with  courage  and  facing  the  challenges  boldly.  We 
launched  a  movement  against  the  atomic  weapons  in  the  world 
during  the  last  40  years.  Today  many  powerful  countries  are 
attracted  towards  it.  The  feeling  that  Gandhiji  and  Panditji  had 
brought  to  the  fore  before  our  Independence,  is  now  spreading 
throughout  the  world  after  40  or  50  years.  It  is  just  insanity  that  we 
continue  to  manufacture  weapons  while  the  available  weapons  alone 
can  extinguish  the  entire  world  50  times.  It  is  really  madness  that  15 
to  20  million  rupees  are  spent  every  minute  in  the  world  on  arms 
race.  Even  a  small  fraction  of  it  can  be  of  great  help  in  eradicating 
poverty,  disease  and  unemployment.  India  is  paying  attention  to 
these  things.  We  are  paying  attention  to  human  rights  and  human 
dignity. 

South  Africa,  where  Gandhiji  had  started  his  first  satyagraha,  is 
still  reeling  under  slavery.  The  flag  of  freedom  has  not  still  been 
unfurled  there.  It  is  shameful  that  100  years  have  passed,  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  freedom  fighters  have  offered  sacrifices  including 
their  lives,  but  the  place  from  where  the  flame  of  freedom  rose  is  still 
under  slavery.  We  have  raised  the  question  of  poor  people  in  the 
world.  We  have  taken  up  the  cause  of  suppressed  sections  of  the 
world.  We  have  demonstrated  that  our  voice  is  that  of  balance, 
tolerance,  compassion,  truth  and  non-violence. 

Last  month  we  signed  an  agreement  in  Sri  Lanka — an  agreement 
that  proved  the  correctness  of  our  policy,  which  demonstrated  that 
the  impact  of  our  foreign  policy  is  good  and  that  India  was  moving 
on  the  right  path.  This  is  an  important  achievement  in  these  40  years. 
The  latest  agreement  that  we  have  reached  and  signed  has  brought 
peace  and  co-operation  in  Sri  Lanka.  This  has  strengthened  the  cause 
of  peace  and  co-operation  in  the  entire  region.  We  have  checked  the 
activities  of  those  who  were  endangering  the  security  of  the  entire 
region  and  have  prevented  rivalries  of  the  power  blocs  reaching  our 
neighbourhood.  This  has  strengthened  the  cause  of  non-alignment.  It 
has  been  proved  that  countries  can  solve  their  problems  through 
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dialogue  without  allowing  the  big  powers  or  other  sections  or  parties 
to  come  in.  We  have  seen  that  whenever  outsiders  interfere,  the 
problems  become  more  serious  and  difficult.  Today,  on  the  40th 
anniversary  of  our  Independence,  we  have  to  rededicate  ourselves  to 
these  ideas  and  concepts. 

Our  greatest  asset  is  the  system  given  to  us  by  our  forefathers.  We 
have  seen  that  the  system  is  in  tune  with  our  ancient  traditions  and 
our  culture,  which  have 'flourished  uninterrupted  for  thousands  of 
years.  We  used  that  spirit  in  our  struggle  for  freedom  and  should  use 
it  in  building  a  new  India.  Today,  our  greatest  attainment  is  our 
democracy.  We  have  to  safeguard  it,  consolidate  it.  No  weakness 
should  be  allowed  to  permeate  it.  Still,  we  find  that  certain  elements 
are  trying  to  weaken  it  in  a  bid  to  eliminate  it.  This  system  has 
existed  for  the  last  40  years,  and  we  have  found  that  under  it  India 
has  gained  in  strength,  it  has  remained  one,  it  has  progressed  and  has 
been  able  to  face  the  world.  If  some  people  for  their  own  petty 
political  development  want  to  disrupt  the  faith  of  the  people  and 
harm  our  democracy  just  for  their  own  development  and  benefit,  we 
must  stand  up  to  them.  We  have  to  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  gain  in 
strength.  We  have  to  ensure  that  they  are  not  able  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  country.  We  must  also  see  that  they  do  not  succeed 
in  conspiring  internally  or  from  outside  to  weaken  the  country.  It  is 
true  that  a  few  things  are  not  well  in  our  society  and  our  system.  We 
will  see  to  it  that  the  people  who  are  doing  wrong  things  are  dealt 
with  promptly  and  firmly  and  are  punished.  Our  concentration  today 
should,  however,  be  on  national  reconstruction  and  not  on  rumours. 
We  must  pay  attention  to  national  reconstruction  and  take  the 
country  on  the  path  of  progress.  We  should  correct  the  flaws  in  our 
system  and  promote  such  policies  which  will  further  strengthen  our 
society  and  the  system.  We  are  doing  so  and  we  are  trying  to  move 
on  the  path  of  progress.  We  would  like  to  see  that  all  sections  of  the 
people,  especially  the  youth,  start  a  national  campaign  against 
complacency,  sectarianism  and  corruption.  We  have  to  abide  by  the 
principles  which  Gandhiji  placed  before  us.  We  must  safeguard  our 
freedom.  We  must  strengthen  our  society.  It  should  be  our  endeavour 
to  see  that  people  belonging  to  all  sections  of  our  society  work  for 
the  welfare  of  the  poor  and  the  weak,  and  maintain  communal  and 
religious  harmony.  We  must  ensure  that  Harijans,  tribals  and  women 
progress  in  all  respects  in  our  society  and  consolidate  their  position. 
We  have  to  be  guided  by  Gandhiji’s  principles  of  truth,  non-violence 
and  human  unity. 
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At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  ensure  that  we  remain  self-reliant. 
We  must  remember  that  only  right  means  can  ensure  the  right  end. 
Gandhiji’s  message  was  not  meant  for  his  generation  alone.  It  was 
for  all  the  future  generations.  This  message  is  as  important  for  the 
reconstruction  and  consolidation  of  the  country  as  it  was  for  the 
achievement  of  our  freedom.  It  is  also  of  importance  in  the  context  of 
making  the  world  stronger. 

Today,  I  congratulate  all  my  78  crore  brothers  and  sisters  residing 
in  different  parts  and  remote  areas  of  this  peaceful  country,  in  this 
our  India — ^yours  and  mine — of  those  who  are  rich,  who  are  poor, 
young  and  the  old,  people  belonging  to  all  religions,  people 
belonging  to  different  communities,  people  belonging  to  all  States, 
people  speaking  different  languages,  and  people  having  different 
cultures.  Our  unity  is  sound,  our  integrity  is  eternal.  We  take 
inspiration  from  the  past,  to  move  confidently  into  the  future.  It  is 
our  firm  resolve  that  we  will  unitedly  move  ahead  on  the  path  of 
progress  to  safeguard  our  freedom,  our  democracy,  our  secularism, 
our  socialism,  our  security  and  our  non-alignment,  stage  by  stage,  and 
make  India  really  great. 


Strengthening  Parliamentary  Democracy 

Every  parliament  is  a  symbol  of  independence  and 
sovereignty.  It  is  the  symbol  of  the  will  of  the  people  and  the  rule  of 
law.  By  sustaining  democracy  through  four  decades,  we  have 
ensured  freedom  for  our  country  and  freedom  for  our  people. 

Any  system  such  as  ours,  which  stretches  across  many  different 
languages,  religions,  regions  and  castes  can  only  be  sustained 
through  a  democratic  system.  Through  eight  general  elections,  we 
have  demonstrated  that  the  system  works.  The  people  have 
demonstrated  that  they  have  the  strength  to  express  their  will.  They 
have  the  strength  and  the  power  to  have  the  government  that  they 
choo.se.  When  we  have  an  established  system,  we  should  build  and 
strengthen  that  system  and  should  not  do  things  which  could 
weaken  or  break  the  system. 

Every  system  has  its  shortcomings  and  it  is  for  us  to  remove  tho.se 
shortcomings  and  to  make  the  system  better. 


Speech  on  the  occasion  of  the  foundation  stone  laying  ceremony  of  Sansadiya  Gyanpeeth  at  Parliament 
House  Annexe,  15  August  1987. 
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I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  starting  work  on  this  library.  A 
library  is  invariably  the  heart  of  any  Parliament  because  it  is  only 
with  an  input  of  knowledge  that  good  debate  can  take  place  and  we 
hope  that  members  from  all  sides  of  the  House  will  spend  a  lot  of 
time  in  the  library  so  that  we  can  have  worthwhile  debates  in  the 
House. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  also  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to 
plant  a  sapling  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  with  your  blessings,  it  will 
grow  into  a  beautiful  tree. 

We  look  forward  to  this  new  milestone  in  our  Parliament, 
contributing  and  strengthening  our  democracy,  strengthening  the 
voice  of  the  people. 


Facing  Drought  with  Confidence 


Thank  you  for  coming  to  Delhi  at  such  a  short  notice  despite 
your  pre -occupation  with  droughts  and  with  the  floods. 

We  are  faced  today  with  the  most  serious  challenge.  1987  has 
brought  a  drought  which  is  truly  exceptional,  in  coverage  and 
severity.  The  rains  have  been  seriously  deficient  in  large  parts  of  the 
country.  In  some  States,  this  is  the  third  or  even  the  fourth 
consecutive  year  of  drought.  Despite  rains  in  the  second  half  of 
August  easing  the  situation  in  many  areas,  the  basic  picture  remains 
unaltered.  In  terms  of  rainfall  deficiency,  this  year’s  drought  is 
comparable  to  the  drought  of  1965. 

It  is  not  unu.sual  for  a  few  States  to  suffer  from  drought  or  flood 
each  year.  But  what  we  are  facing  today  is  very  different.  We  cannot 
meet  it  with  routine  responses.  The  situation  calls  for  a  total 
mobilisation  of  the  national  will.  It  calls  for  austerity  and  dedication. 
It  calls  for  complete  co-operation  between  the  Centre  and  the  State 
Governments.  We  must  together  develop  a  shared  understanding  of 
the  dimensions  of  this  national  problem,  a  common  strategy  for 
meeting  the  challenge,  and  a  firm  resolve  to  ensure  implementation 
on  the  ground.  Each  of  you  is  aware  of  the  damage  done  in  your 
State,  the  hardship,  the  distress  and  the  suffering  that  has  been  fused. 


Address  at  the  Chief  Ministers’  Meeting  on  drought,  New  Delhi,  3  September  1987 
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I  have  been  travelling  to  some  of  the  worst  affected  areas  to  see 
things  for  myself.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  situation  is  grave. 

It  is  the  poorest  and  the  weakest  who  are  the  hardest  hit.  Their 
needs  are  the  most  urgent.  Meeting  these  needs  is  our  highest 
priority.  Millions  of  landless  labourers,  marginal  farmers  and  small 
holders  are  facing  a  precipitious  decline  in  incomes.  We  will  not  let 
anyone  starve.  Their  minimum  needs  of  food  will  be  met. 
Employment  must  be  provided  through  largescale  drought  relief 
works  which  reach  every  affected  family.  These  must  be 
supplemented  by  effective  utilisation  of  the  substantial  allocations 
already  made  for  rural  employment  programmes  such  as  NREP  and 
RLEGP. 

Drinking  water  is  posing  a  serious  problem  in  many  areas.  The 
recent  rains  have  helped,  but  the  problem  is  by  no  means  over.  We 
should  look  at  the  drinking  water  position  in  the  perspective  of  the 
coming  ten  months  or  so,  that  is,  until  the  next  rains  come.  Schemes 
must  be  initiated  now  to  meet  the  drinking  water  requirements  of  the 
most  vulnerable  areas  in  the  lean  months  before  the  rains  next  year. 

Drought  has  sharply  reduced  the  availability  of  fodder.  Cattle  are 
threatened,  especially  in  the  more  fragile  areas.  Special  arrangements 
will  have  to  be  made  for  the  production  of  fodder,  its  distribution  and 
transport.  We  also  need  to  vastly  expand  the  network  of  cattle  camps 
in  affected  areas. 

Over  and  above  these  immediate  tasks,  we  need  to  devise  a 
multi -pronged  strategy  to  counter  the  drought  on  several  fronts 
together.  The  strategy  will  have  to  be  implemented  during  the  course 
of  the  coming  year.  The  key  elements  have  been  spelt  out  in  the 
Action  Plan  for  the  Drought  and  Flood  Relief  circulated  for  this 
meeting.  The  Action  Plan  deals  with  the  questions  of  employment, 
drinking  water  and  fodder,  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  I  should 
like  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  other  points  mentioned  in  the  Action 
Plan. 

First  and  foremost,  we  have  to  maximise  output  in  the  coming 
Rabi  season  by  providing  our  farmers  with  the  inputs  they  need.  As 
there  is  no  escaping  a  sharp  decline  in  Kharif  foodgrains  production, 
we  must  mount  a  special  campaign  to  make  up  as  much  of  the 
shortfall  as  possible  through  the  Rabi  crop.  This  will  require 
concerted  action  by  State  Governments  working  in  close 
co-ordination  with  the  Union  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Irrigation 
and  Power. 

Next,  we  must  ensure  that  wherever  possible,  relief  works  are 
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oriented  towards  not  only  providing  employment  but  also  ensuring  a 
degree  of  "drought -proofing"  in  the  affected  areas.  We  must  aim  at 
creating  permanent  assets  which  help  conserve  water  and  improve 
irrigation. 

Third,  we  must  be  prepared  to  face  some  shortfall  in  hydroelectric 
generation  from  November  onwards,  which  we  should  try  to  offset 
by  special  efforts  to  step  up  thermal  generation.  More  generally,  a 
great  deal  remains  to  be  done  to  improve  power  management.  Better 
power  management  can  reduce  the  disruptive  effects  of  shortages 
when  they  occur. 

Finally,  we  must  use  our  strong  public  distribution  system  (PDS) 
to  the  fullest  advantage.  We  have  a  large  stock  of  foodgrains. 
Effective  supply  management  combined  with  vigilant  action  against 
hoarders  can  reduce  the  dangers  of  speculation  and  keep  prices  in 
check. 

These  are  some  of  the  key  elements  in  the  proposed  strategy  for 
managing  the  1987  drought.  Many  of  these  elements  have  already 
been  discussed  with  State  Government  officials.  In  several  areas, 
action  has  been  initiated,  such  as  for  rescheduling  agricultural  loans, 
providing  funds  for  rural  drinking  water,  advance  release  of  funds 
for  rural  employment  works,  and  additional  import  of  edible  oils. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  your  reaction  to  the  proposed  Action 
Plan  and  to  your  suggestions  for  further  improvement. 

It  is  easy  to  draw  up  plans.  The  real  test  is  how  well  they  are 
implemented.  The  primary  responsibility  for  drought  management 
rests  with  the  States.  Of  course,  a  drought  of  such  exceptional 
severity  calls  for  special  efforts  by  the  Centre,  but  in  regard  to 
resource  mobilisation  and  effective  administration,  both  Central  and 
State  Governments  have  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  There  must  be  close 
and  continuous  co-operation  between  them. 

Moreover,  successful  implementation  will  depend  upon  the 
dedication  of  the  administrators  entrusted  with  this  responsibility. 
We  must  be  imbued  with  a  sense  of  national  commitment.  We  must 
share  a  sense  of  common  endeavour.  In  the  coming  months,  several 
million  people  will  have  to  be  provided  with  employment  in  rural 
areas.  Arrangements  will  have  to  be  made  for  the  provision  of  basic 
facilities.  Wages  must  be  disbursed  regularly  and  in  full.  There  has 
to  be  strict  vigilance  against  malpractices.  The  effective  management 
of  work  programmes  on  such  a  large  scale  is  a  tremendous 
administrative  challenge.  \ 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  question  of  financial  resources.  The  need 
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for  funds  is,  of  course,  enormous.  It  will  place  a  heavy  burden  on 
both  the  Centre  and  the  States.  We  must  do  whatever  we  can  to 
efficiently  u.se  the  resources  we  already  have.  For  example,  most 
State  Plans  already  contain  substantial  allocation  for  items  that  are 
crucial  for  drought  management.  Optimal  utilisation  of  available 
resources  requires  effective  implementation  of  these  programmes.  Of 
course,  additional  funds  will  also  be  needed.  If  necessary,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  mobilise  additional  resources  to  meet  the  minimum 
requirements  for  drought  relief  and  drought  management. 

A  full  picture  of  the  resources  needed  is  not  yet  available  as 
memoranda  have  not  been  received  from  all  the  States.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  existing  provision  of  Rs.  600  crore  for  drought 
and  flood  relief  in  the  current  year’s  Central  Budget  will  fall  far  short 
of  what  is  now  needed.  Additional  resources  of  a  substantial  order 
will  have  to  be  provided  by  the  Central  Government  in  the  course  of 
the  current  year.  The  Central  Government  has  already  taken  steps  to 
identify  and  redeploy  resources. 

I  have  ordered  a  review  of  all  Central  Government  budget 
allocations  for  the  current  year  to  see  what  resources  can  be  released 
to  finance  drought-related  expenditure,  mainly  by  effecting  cuts  in 
Non- Plan  expenditure.  Strict  instructions  are  being  issued  to  all 
departments  of  the  Central  Government  to  scrutinise  Non-Plan 
expenditure  and  curtail  inessential  or  ostentatious  spending.  I  would 
urge  State  Governments  to  undertake  a  similar  exercise. 

We  are  looking  for  savings,  particularly  in  Non-plan  areas 
because  it  would  be  short-sighted  and  counter-productive  to  cut  Plan 
expenditure  in  the  present  situation.  We  must  not  mortgage  the 
future  productive  potential  of  the  economy  to  meet  a  temporary 
requirement  of  funds — however  substantial — to  counter  the  drought. 
In  fact,  in  certain  areas,  such  as  some  types  of  irrigation  schemes 
there  is  even  a  ca.se  for  increased  Plan  expenditure  where  additional 
resources  could  bring  quick  returns  through  higher  agricultural 
production.  The  Planning  Commission  has  been  asked  to  examine 
this  possibility. 

One  aspect  of  the  strategy  of  drought  management  which  deserves 
special  attention  is  the  role  of  voluntary  agencies.  Many  voluntary 
agencies  have  done  excellent  work  in  promoting  rural  drinking  water 
schemes,  running  cattle  camps  etc.  The.se  agencies  provide  an 
invaluable  vehicle  for  the  people’s  involvement.  This  we  must 
encourage.  They  often  display  a  degree  of  sensitivity,  a  sen.se  of 
personal  commitment  and  a  human  touch  which  cannot  possibly  be 
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matched  by  an  .official  machinery,  however  efficient  or  conscien¬ 
tious.  Their  association  in  relief  work  could  also  help  in  reducing 
possibilities  of  misuse  and  leakage.  I  hope  State  Governments  will 
make  a  conscious  effort  to  involve  these  agencies  in  drought  relief 
work  this  year  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  past. 

Thus  far,  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  immediate  task  of  combating 
the  drought.  The  drought  also  throws  up  long-term  issues  which  need 
to  be  addressed  in  our  planning  process.  We  need  to  consider,  how 
vastly  improved  irrigation  and  watershed  management  might  free 
Indian  agriculture  of  the  constraints  of  the  weather.  This  might 
require  additional  resources  and  a  fresh  look  at  priorities.  I  have 
asked  the  Planning  Commission  to  thoroughly  examine  these 
possibilities  as  part  of  the  mid-plan  review. 

Taking  an  even  longer  view,  we  must  recognise  that  rapid 
degradation  of  the  environment  is  making  us  more  prone  to  droughts 
and  floods.  Deforestation  is  a  serious  problem.  It  has  grown  rapidly 
in  scale.  We  neglect  this  problem  at  our  own  peril. 

I  have  described  the  drought  as  a  national  challenge  which  will 
test  us  all  to  the  fullest.  I  am  reminded  of  the  drought  of  1965  which 
had  also  posed  a  challenge — the  challenge  of  food  self-sufficiency. 
The  economy  then  was  in  a  much  weaker  position  than  today,  with 
an  unavoidable  dependence  on  food  imports.  It  was  in  the  aftermath 
of  that  drought  that  Indiraji  vowed  that,  come  what  may,  we  should 
not  have  to  depend  on  others  for  our  food.  What  followed  is  history. 
We  were  able  to  redirect  policies  and  priorities  to  achieve  major 
breakthroughs  in  agricultural  production.  We  achieved  food 
self-sufficiency.  Today,  despite  a  succession  of  difficult  years  we 
have  an  ample  stock  of  foodgrains. 

The  challenge  posed  by  the  drought  of  1987  is  of  a  different  sort. 
It  is  the  challenge  of  managing  a  year  of  scarcity  with  minimal 
hardship;  of  strengthening  the  agricultural  sector,  especially  in 
vulnerable  areas,  to  reduce  dependence  on  the  weather;  of  main¬ 
taining  the  pace  of  development,  despite  the  disruption  of  one  year 
of  drought.  This  year,  together  with  drought,  we  have  had  very 
severe  floods  in  a  number  of  States.  The  actions  that  have  to  be  taken 
for  the  flood -affected  people  are  similar  in  spirit  to  the  actions  that  we 
have  to  take  for  the  drought-affected  areas. Those  affected  by  the 
floods  this  year,  specially  in  Bihar,  Bengal  and  Assam,  have  been  hit 
by  a  severity  which  we  have  not  seen  in  many  years.  The  devastation 
is  tremendous.  Yesterday,  I  was  shown  satellite  photographs  of  the 
flood- affected  areas  and  you  could  see  Just  sheets  of  water  spread 
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right  across  the  photographs,  going  hundreds  of  kilometres.  The 
challenge  that  we  are  faced  with,  whether  it  is  flood  or  drought,  is 
tremendous.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  economy  has  the  strength 
and  the  resilience  to  meet  this  challenge.  Let  us  get  on  with  the  job 
with  confidence  and  commitment,  in  a  spirit  of  sharing  and  co-operation. 


National  Water  Policy 


I  WOULD  LIKE  to  welcome  you  to  this  second  meeting  of  the 
National  Water  Resources  Council.  The  main  task  before  us  is  to 
finalise  the  National  Water  Policy. 

The  Working  Group,  established  by  us  at  our  last  meeting  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  former  Union  Minister  of  Water  Resources, 
Shri  B.  Shankaranand,  has  done  commendable  work  and  produced  a 
valuable  document  which  has  been  circulated  for  consideration 
today.  The  report  has  been  prepared  in  consultation  with  experts. 
State  Governments  and  the  political  leadership  of  the  country.  There 
are  valuable  insights  and  deep  perceptions  in  the  main  elements  of 
the  draft  policy  before  us. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  reiteration  of  the  view,  which  we 
unanimously  agreed  to  last  time  that  water  should  be  treated  as  a 
scarce  and  precious  national  resource.  The  planning,  development  and 
conservation  of  our  water  resources  must  be  conducted  on  this 
premise  and  in  this  perspective. 

It  follows  that  the  formulation  of  a  National  Water  Policy  for 
ensuring  optimal  use  of  water  resources  in  the  overall  national  interest 
need  not  be  confined  to  State  boundaries  as  the  unit  of  planning  and 
development.  The  draft  policy  before  us  recommends  that  the 
drainage  basin  should  rationally  constitute  the  basic  unit  of  planning 
and  water  resources  development.  There  was  a  consensus  on  the  issue 
not  only  in  the  Working  Group  but  among  all  those  whom  the  Group 
consulted.  I  commend  its  endorsement  by  this  Council. 

Another  significant  conceptual  achievement  is  the  recognisiton 
that  the  development  of  river  basins  need  not  always  be  directed  only 
at  the  people  living  within  that  basin.  Our  rivers  are  bountiful  and  if 
properly  harnessed  many  of  these  rivers  can  meet  adequately  the 
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requirements  of  the  people  living  in  the  basin  and  still  have 
something  left  over  for  others  less  fortunately  placed.  There  is, 
therefore,  scope  for  transferring  water  from  one  river  basin  to 
another  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  requirements  of  water-short 
areas.  This  gives  real  content  to  the  concept  of  water  as  a  national 
resource. 

These  are  important  principles.  For  want  of  adequate  recognition 
of  these  principles,  we  have  found  ourselves  caught  in  prolonged 
inter-State  water  disputes.  While  the  arguments  have  gone  on,  this 
precious  and  scarce  natural  resource  has  run  into  the  seas,  benefiting 
no  one.  We  must,  therefore,  establish  clearly  and  unambiguously  the 
fundamental  principles  which  will  guide  our  country  in  using  our 
abundant  water  resources  for  the  good  of  the  people,  the  good  of  the 
nation.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  would  request  you  to  endorse  the 
principles  set  out  in  the  draft  before  us. 

The  endorsement  of  the  basic  principles  will,  however,  constitute 
but  a  beginning.  Without  a  beginning,  there  can,  of  course,  be  no 
further  development.  At  the  same  time,  the  starting  point  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  end  of  the  question.  After  endorsing  the  principles, 
we  need  to  proceed  expeditiously  to  drawing  up  action  plans  for  the 
development  of  each  of  our  river  basins,  their  inter-connection  and, 
possibly,  their  inter-linkages. 

These  action  plans  should  cover  every  facet  of  development,  not 
only  water  resources  development  and  better  water  management,  but 
also  the  conservation  of  the  environment,  forestry,  animal 
husbandry,  navigation,  etc.  The  approach  adopted  in  launching  the 
mammoth  Narmada  Project  contains  valuable  lessons  for  the 
integrated  development  of  our  river  basins. 

The  action  plans  also  need  to  take  an  integral  look  at  the  entire 
system.  Irrigation  planning  must  be  fully  integrated  with  agricultural 
planning  for  the  watershed.  This  is  not  always  the  case  at  present.  It 
is  unfortunate  but  true  that  most  of  our  engineering  talent  is 
concentrated  on  the  main  project  with  inadequate  attention  to  the 
command  system  and  conveyance  system.  This  produces  suboptimal 
results.  The  skills  and  technologies  going  into  the  construction  of 
the  dams  are  not  so  evident  when  it  comes  to  the  construction  of 
canals  and  water  courses,  and  their  maintenance.  Seepage  occurs,  the 
water  table  rises,  salinity  spreads,  and  instead  of  the  irrigation  system 
greatly  benefiting  agriculture,  the  land  becomes  virtually 
uncultivable.  We,  therefore,  need  to  see  in  the  action  plans  provision 
for  suitable  engineering  skills  all  along  the  line  as  well  as  systems  of 
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monitoring  which  ensure  quick  action  to  counter  the  deleterious 
consequences  of  irrigation,  such  as  increased  salinity.  Operational 
and  extension  work  must,  from  the  planning  stage  itself,  take  into 
account  the  terrain  and  capabilities  of  the  farmer.  This  will  promote 
the  optimal  utilisation  of  available  water  resources,  minimising 
losses,  maximising  retention  and  providing  for  recycling  and  re-use 

Another  matter  which  needs  to  be  carefully  taken  into  account  in 
preparing  development  plans  for  water  use  is  the  proper  evaluation 
of  the  real  choices  available.  Advanced  techniques  of  planning  are 
necessary — and  are  available — to  deal  with  difficult  questions  of 
choice  such  as  the  right  spread  of  investment,  the  optimal  level  of 
modernisation,  and  optimal  design  for  conjunctive  use  of  ground 
water  and  surface  water.  Making  the  correct  choice  and  ensuring  the 
best  mix  of  options  will  be  crucial  to  the  most  economical  and 
cost-effective  utilisation  of  this  scarce  and  precious  natural  resource. 

Irrigation  must  lead  not  only  to  economic  growth  but  also  to 
equity  and  social  justice.  Too  often,  some  farmers  have  gained 
disproportionately  through  the  chance  factor  of  their  geographical 
location,  while  others  have  been  treated  less  than  fairly  because  of 
their  location  on  the  periphery.  In  our  irrigation  planning,  the 
emphasis  should  be  on  benefiting  as  large  a  number  of  farmers  as 
possible  within  a  given  area. 

Such  rational  irrigation  planning  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  a 
rational  system  of  water  rates.  We  have  recognised  that  water 
resources  are  not  merely  a  precious  asset  but  also  a  scarce  asset. 
Therefore,  water  rates  must  reflect  the  scarcity  value  of  the  resource. 
Hidden  subsidies  militate  against  efficient  use.  Also,  because  of 
unrealistically  low  water  rates,  irrigation  revenues  have  been  so  low 
that — leave  alone  recoveries  of  fixed  costs — it  has  not  even  proved 
possible  to  meet  the  annual  maintenance  and  operational  charges. 
The  result  is  neglect  and  deterioration  of  irrigation  systems,  harming 
all  concerned  in  the  long  run. 

I  am  also  impressed  by  the  proposal  in  the  draft  paper  that 
farmers  should  be  progressively  involved  in  the  management  of 
irrigation  systems,  and  that  the  assistance  of  voluntary  agencies 
should  be  enlisted.  In  irrigation,  as  in  so  many  other  aspects  of  our 
national  life,  there  is  an  unnecessary  hiatus  between  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  beneficiaries  of  administration.  It  would  be  reasonable 
to  expect  far  greater  attention  to  matters  like  maintenance  and  repairs 
and  the  equitable  distribution  of  water  if  all  the  beneficiaries  are  to 
be  responsibly  involved  in  the  sound  functioning  of  the  system. 
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Similar  attention  is  needed  to  flood  protection  works.  The 
degradation  of  catchment  areas  and  increasing  encroachment  on  the 
natural  flood  plains  of  rivers  are  aggravating  the  problem.  Urgent 
action  is  needed  for  improved  flood  forecasting  and  warning,  as  also 
the  demarcation  and  enforcement  of  flood  plains  zones. 

I  have  only  touched  upon  some  of  the  major  points  in  the  draft 
document  before  us.  There  is  nothing  inevitable  about  our  being 
buffeted  by  natural  disasters  like  droughts  and  floods,  nor  being 
confronted,  as  we  are  today,  with  the  tragic  irony  of  severe  drought 
in  most  parts  of  the  country  and  heavy  floods  in  the  east  and 
north-east.  Such  disasters  can  be  forestalled  or  mitigated  by  the 
rational  use  of  our  national  resources  of  water. 

We  need  to  fully  utilize  the  potential  we  have  created.  We  need  to 
step  up  investment  in  irrigation.  We  need  to  give  first  priority  to  the 
completion  of  the  projects  on  hand.  We  need  to  prevent  anomalies 
like  the  establishment  of  water-intensive  industries  in  water-scarce 
areas.  We  need  to  take  continuing  advantage  of  developments  in 
irrigation  planning  techniques  and  technologies.  We  need,  in  short, 
to  take  quick  action  to  translate  the  principles  set  out  in  the  document 
before  us  into  concrete  action  on  the  ground. 

I  have  pleasure  in  inviting  you  to  give  your  comments  on  the  draft 
paper  before  us.  I  also  invite  you  to  pledge  yourselves  to  early  action 
for  moving  from  general  principles  to  specific  action.  I  would  also 
suggest  that  as  most  Chief  Ministers  and  Ministers  have  brought 
written  speeches,  we  might  take  these  on  record  and  have  a  more 
fruitful  discussion  on  issues  rather  than  monologues  on  issues.  We 
might  be  able  to  come  to  some  more  fruitful  conclusion,  specially  on 
those  issues  which  are  a  little  bit  more  contentious. 


Democracy  in  India  is  Durable 


I  THANK  THE  president  and  the  organizers  of  the  Jodidi  Lectures 
for  their  invitation  to  this  great  centre  of  learning.  It  is  good  practice 
for  universities  to  invite  persons  in  public  affairs — in  the  hope  of 
educating  them.  I  spent  some  years  at  Cambridge,  with  how  much 
profit,  I  do  not  know,  but  with  great  deal  of  pleasure.  It  is  interesting 
to  be  at  the  other  Cambridge. 


Jodidi  lecture  at  Harvard  University,  18  October  1987 
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To  every  Henry  Adams,  his  own  education  being  in  Harvard,  it  is 
my  pleasant  duty  to  recall  the  debt  India  owes  to  the  earlier  Harvard 
men  who  told  America  about  our  civilization;  Emerson,  Thoreau  and 
Lanman.  Indeed,  both  Walden  Pond  and  Thoreau  featured  in  our 
initial  contacts.  Large  blocks  of  ice  cut  from  Walden  Pond  were 
exported  all  the  way  to  India  to  slake  the  thirst  of  our  colonial 
masters.  Thoreau,  on  the  other  hand,  slaked  a  deeper  thirst  in  our 
people:  the  thirst  for  freedom.  He  was  an  early  influence  on 
Mahatma  Gandhi.  The  architect  of  India’s  Independence  described 
him  as  "one  of  the  greatest  and  most  moral  man  America  has 
produced." 

Since  the  days  of  those  pioneers,  India  and  Harvard  have 
maintained  a  strong  bond  of  scholarship.  Numerous  Indians  owe  this 
university  a  debt  for  their  learning.  Scores  of  Americans  from  these 
portals  of  excellence  have  made  India  a  special  field  of  study. 

I  have  chosen  to  talk  about  democracy  in  India.  Its  existence  is 
widely  known.  Yet,  the  way  it  works,  is  inadequately  appreciated. 
Also,  because  we  compliment  each  other  on  being  democracies,  but 
do  not  seem  to  get  much  beyond  this  mantra.  I  have  also  chosen  this 
subject  because  I  am  an  unyielding  proponent  of  democracy,  rare 
though  it  is  in  our  world  today. 

My  conviction  derives  from  the  path-breaking  work  of  our 
founding-fathers  and  India’s  experience  of  the  last  40  years. 
Independence  was  no  gift  of  the  British:  it  was  won  by  the  biggest 
mass  movement  in  history.  It  was  a  battle  which  sought  to  spill  no 
blood,  yet,  was  as  tenaciously  fought  as  any  other.  The  freedom 
struggle  started  with  reformers  like  Raja  Rammohun  Roy,  whose 
egalitarian  ideas  began  a  process  of  democratising  our  society. 

The  movement  culminated  in  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  non-violent, 
peaceful,  mass  satyagraha  which  overthrew  the  colonial  order.  For 
the  men  and  women  who  fought  for  our  freedom,  there  was  never 
any  doubt  that  Independent  India  could  only  be  democratic.  My  faith 
in  their  vision  is  renewed  by  my  experience  in  Government.  In  the 
past  three  years,  I  have  been  travelling  extensively  around  India. 
Everywhere  I  go,  I  am  struck  above  all  by  one  thing,  the  people  I 
meet,  no  matter  how  poor  or  deprived,  are  articulate,  even 
vociferous.  They  demand  work,  roads,  schools,  hospitals.  They 
demand  their  rights,  regardless  of  political  affiliation. 

It  is  a  tremendous  endorsement  of  the  democratic  spirit,  when 
people  stand  up  and  tell  the  Prime  Minister:  "We  matter."  This  is  a 
tangible  expression  of  the  proclamation  which  prefaces  both  our 
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Constitutions:  "We  the  people...." 

In  this  gathering,  I  am  sure  that  those  who  doubt  the  value  of 
democracy  are  greatly  out-numbered  by  the  true  believers.  It  relieves 
me  of  the  need  to  embark  on  a  lesson  from  the  first  principle.  Still  I 
am  also  aware  that  there  are  those  who  tend  to  qualify  their  "Yes" 
with  a  "But".  You  cannot  have  democracy  with  illiteracy,  others  tell 
us.  Democracy  takes  time  and  you  have  not  got  time  enough  to  plod 
your  way  through  social  change,  we  are  admonished. 

I  am  unable  to  accept  such  advice;  India’s  experience  leads  me  to 
a  different  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  set  out  certain  propositions  to 
some.  These  may  be  self-evident.  They  are  to  us  in  India.  But,  in  a 
world  where  authentic  democracies  are  in  a  small  minority,  they 
need  to  be  stated  and  re-stated. 

My  first  proposition  is  that  lack  of  literacy  does  not  come  in  the 
way  of  genuine  democracy.  India’s  experience  amply  demonstrates 
that  illiteracy  does  not  handicap  the  voter  in  knowing  where  his 
interest  lies.  The  voter  recognises  that  there  is  a  choice.  And  that  the 
choice  is  a  meaningful  one.  He  exercises  his  options  with  an 
informed  awareness  of  the  issues.  This  political  consciousness 
derives  from  the  experience  of  generations  who  were  swept  up  in  the 
Independence  struggle.  It  is  reinforced  by  a  free  Press,  the  largest  in 
the  world,  aggresive,  investigative,  unfettered.  It  is  wisdom  that 
matters,  not  literacy. 

Since  1952,  we  have  held  eight  National  Elections  and  scores  of 
lower  level  elections.  There  are  scholars  here  who  have  analysed 
these  elections.  Their  outcome  may  not  always  have  been  to  the 
satisfaction  of  my  party,  but  that  is  what  democracy  is  all  about. 
Indian  elections  are  momentous:  in  sheer  size  and  logistics,  they 
know  no  equal.  In  the  last  National  Election,  there  were  380  million 
registered  voters  and  241  million  cast  their  votes.  No  less  than  5,319 
candidates  contested  the  1984  National  Election,  an  average  of  10 
per  constituency. 

These  figures  demonstrate  the  magnitude  of  the  process. 
Moreover,  any  interested  by-standercan  see  that  Indian  elections  are 
vibrant,  intense  and  participatory  and  successful  at  doing  what 
elections  are  supposed  to  do:  give  the  people  the  Government  they 
choose. 

They  have  often  come  up  with  surprises.  They  have  discarded  the 
Government  in  power  several  times  in  the  States  and  twice  in  the 
National  Elections.  Indira  Gandhi  and  the  Congress  Party  lost  in 
1977.  Less  than  three  years  after,  in  1980  she  was  voted  back  with  an 
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even  larger  majority.  Indian  voters  have  also  effectively  belted  the 
prophets  of  doom. 

There  were  those  who  wondered: 

After  Nehru  who? 

After  Nehru  what? 

Democracy  provided  the  answer. 

When  Indira  Gandhi  was  felled  by  a  hail  of  bullets,  the  country 
once  again  turned  to  the  voter.  At  a  distressing  and  uncertain  time, 
Indian  democracy  returned  an  unambiguous  verdict  in  favour  of 
stability. 

My  second  proposition  is  that  democracy  is  in  no  way 
incompatible  with  economic  development.  Perhaps,  growth  has 
sometimes  been  faster  under  a  different  system.  But  our  own 
experience  is  that  breakdowns  are  fewer,  course  correction  faster  and 
discontinuity  avoided  when  there  is  debate  and  dissent  than  when 
there  is  unquestioning  conformity. 

We  are  concerned  with  a  much  larger  set  of  values  than  merely 
economic.  Rooted  in  India’s  freedom  movement  was  a  great  concern 
for  equality.  There  were  many  reasons  why  a  handful  of  aliens  from 
a  distant  island  were  able  to  subjugate  us  for  two  centuries.  A 
fundamental  reason  was  the  rigid  hierarchies  into  which  Indian 
society  was  divided.  Our  society  and  our  policy  were  fragmented. 
This  inhibited  the  growth  of  a  common  civic  consciousness.  It 
prevented  an  ancient  civilization  from  evolving  into  a  modem 
nation-state. 

The  makers  of  modern  India  were  champions  of  equality.  They 
were  powerfully  influenced  by  the  European  Enlightenment  and  the 
American  Revolution,  by  thoughts  of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity, 
by  the  stirring  idea. of  the  rights  of  man.  When  Mahatma  Gandhi 
assumed  the  leadership  of  our  freedom  movement,  millions  identi¬ 
fied  national  freedom  with  their  own  emancipation. 

The  Mahatma  they  heard  and  followed  was  the  Mahatma  who 
declared:  "I  know  the  conditions  in  the  villages.  I  tell  you  that 
pressure  from  the  top  crushes  those  at  the  bottom.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  get  off  their  backs." 

And  again: 

"I  will  state  the  purpose.  It  is  complete  freedom  from  the  alien 
yoke  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  And  this  for  the  sake  of  the  millions. 
Every  interest  that  is  hostile  to  their  interests  must  be  revised." 

Freedom  to  Mahatma  Gandhi  was  the  uplift  of  the  lowest  and  the 
last.  This  idea  was  carried  forward  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  He 
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recognised  that  in  a  country  as  poor  as  India  there  were  limits  to 
what  private  enterprise  could  achieve.  Structural  transformation  was 
necessary  to  accelerate  growth.  Social  justice  had  to  be  consciously 
promoted  for  political  democracy  to  be  vibrant  and  meaningful. 
Inherited  privileges  had  to  be  abolished  and  income  better 
distributed.  Laissez-faire  would  have  promoted  neither  equality  nor 
growth.  Economic  planning  was  needed  to  direct  economic  activity 
and  discipline  the  inegalitarian  play  of  market  forces. 

Contrary  to  the  impression  that  some  might  hold,  this  has  not 
impeded  development.  Our  economy  was  stagnant  before 
Independence,  per  capita  income  was  virtually  stationary,  famines 
were  frequent.  Democratic  India  transformed  its  economy. 
Stagnation  gave  way  to  growth  as  production  e.xpanded  in  all  sectors. 
Some  of  this  growth  was  absorbed  by  the  rising  population  but  per 
capita  income  also  increased  steadily. 

The  pace,  modest  at  first,  has  accelerated  impressively  over  the 
past  decades.  Performance  in  the  ’80s  has  been  especially  robust, 
with  GDP  growing  at  an  average  rate  of  five  per  cent  per  year.  These 
have  been  difficult  years  for  the  world  economy.  Most  developing 
countries  slowed  down.  Many  experienced  falling  income  levels. 
Despite  the  difficulties  India’s  economic  growth  accelerated  during 
the  period. 

The  capacity  of  the  Indian  economy  to  mobilise  its  own  resources 
is  growing.  Ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  resources  invested  in 
development  are  our  own.  We  have  a  healthy  capital  market.  These 
are  important  building  blocks  in  the  pursuit  of  industrial 
modernisation  . 

Behind  the  summary  statistics  is  the  important  process  of 
transforming  a  metro-politic-  dependent  colonial  structure  into  a 
modern,  dynamic,  self-reliant  economy.  At  the  heart  of  this 
transformation  was  the  agricultural  sector.  We  dismantled  over  500 
princedoms — some,  as  large  as  France  and  Spain — and  integrated 
them  into  the  Indian  Union.  We  abolished  the  chiefdoms  known  as 
zamindaries  which  through  the  permanent  settlement  im.posed  by  the 
British  had  so  totally  oppressed  the  cultivator  that  agricultural 
growth  was  virtually  stifled. 

We  instituted  other  land  reforms.  We  carried  the  fruits  of 
scientific  research  and  modern  agronomic  practices  to  the  farmer  in 
the  field.  We  sparked — with  help  from  the  United  States— a  Green 
Revolution. 

The  results  are  there  for  all  to  see.  Two  decades  ago,  when  parts 
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of  Northern  India  were  hit  by  drought,  we  had  to  turn  to  the  United 
States  and  others  to  stave  off  famine.  We  had  to  import  a  seventh  of 
our  food  requirements.  This  year’s  drought  is  even  worse.  And  our 
population  is  larger  by  half,  yet,  there  is  enough  food  to  meet  our 
greatly  enhanced  needs.  It  was  once  fashionable  to  forecast  that  India 
in  the  ’70s  would  not  be  able  to  feed  itself.  Instead,  we  have  moved 
from  recurring  deficits  to  food  self-sufficiency. 

In  industry  too,  there  is  impressive  evidence  of 
transformation.We  have  built  a  highly  diversified  industrial  base, 
involving  high  levels  of  technology.  Some  of  these  technologies  we 
have  developed  ourselves.  We  now  produce  everything  from  pins  to 
power  stations,  from  silicon  to  steel. 

Ours  is  a  mixed  economy.  The  public  sector  has  played  a  crucial 
and  catalytic  role.  It  has  boldly  expanded  into  new  areas  of 
production.  It  has  pioneered  the  opening  up  of  the  backward  areas. 
The  private  sector  has  also  expanded  and  diversified.  It  is  no  longer 
the  preserve  of  a  few  industrialists.  We  now  have  a  broad  base  of 
industrial  entrepreneurship  and  a  large  pool  of  technical  and 
managerial  skills. 

These  achievements  are  well  recognised.  But  it  is  also  said — with 
some  justice — that  industrial  growth  could  have  been  higher.  We 
need  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  raise  productivity.  We  need  to 
lower  costs  and  improve  quality.  This  is  being  done.  From  the  mid 
’70s  India’s  industrial  performance  has  shown  clear  signs  of 
acceleration. 

In  the  past  three  years,  industrial  growth  has  averaged  nearly  nine 
per  cent  per  year.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  years  ahead  will  show  that 
our  industrial  sector  has  indeed  matured  and  is  now  capable  of 
sustained  rapid  growth. 

My  next  proposition  is  that  it  is  only  a  democratic  system  that  can 
foster  participatory  modernisation  of  its  traditional  society. 

Our  society  was  riddled  with  atavistic  practices,  prejudices  and 
discrimination.  Much  has  been  done  to  drive  out  superstition  and 
inculcate  the  scientific  temper.  There  are  throwbacks  from  time  to 
time.  But,  by  and  large,  the  people  have  welcomed  the  modernisa¬ 
tion  of  mental  attitudes.  We  have  done  a  great  deal  to  tear  our  society 
away  from  the  caste  stereotypes,  to  deliberately  promote 
opportunities  for  those  who  have  suffered  centuries  of 
discrimination.  Women  are  being  assisted  in  acquiring  income  and 
assets  of  their  own,  commensurate  with  their  enormous  contribution 
to  the  economic  life  of  the  nation. 
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Never  before  has  there  been  as  much  social  mobility  as  in  recent 
years.  Our  burgeoning  middle  classes  are  estimated  to  number  over 
100  million  people.  Education  is  reaching  into  every  village.  There  is 
a  cultural  renaissance  in  the  air.  This  is  not  change  imposed  from 
above;  it  is  change  through  popular  involvement,  change  through 
people’s  participation. 

Explaining  why  India  had  chosen  the  democratic  process,  Nehru 
said: 

"Because  we  think  that  in  the  final  analysis  it  promotes  the 
growth  of  human  beings  and  of  society.  Because,  as  we  have  said 
in  the  Constitution,  we  attach  great  value  to  individual  freedom, 
because  we  want  the  creative  and  adventurous  spirit  of  man  to 
grow.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  merely  to  produce  the  material  goods 
of  the  world.  We  do  want  high  standards  of  living,  but  not  at  the 
cost  of  man’s  creative  spirit." 

The  focus  of  our  attention  is  the  creative  spirit.  Growth, 
employment,  income,  housing  are  important,  but  there  is  much  more 
in  life  than  the  economic  dimension  alone.  The  object  of 
development  is  to  go  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  material  wants  to  the 
full  flowering  of  the  human  personality. 

Nehru  had  in  mind  India’s  awesome  complexity.  India  is 
indivisible  but  it  contains  the  frictions  of  a  continent.  Imagine  for  a 
moment  that  Europe  were  one  nation,  that  one  Government  had  to 
face  turmoil  in  Ulster,  the  Basque  separatists,  the  Red  Brigades  and 
Baader-Meinhofs.  Imagine  also  that  it  had  to  contend  with  millions  of 
refugees  and  illegal  immigrants,  border  problem,  linguistic,  regional 
and  religious  frictions. 

Yes,  India  does  have  problems  with  its  languages,  its 
communities,  castes  and  ethnic  identities  and  its  religions.  Only 
democracy  is  flexible  enough  to  accommodate  such  pressures, 
tenacious  enough  not  to  be  deflected  off-course,  mature  enough  to 
celebrate  the  manifold  diversities  of  its  cultures.  As  Indira  Gandhi 
once  observed:  "By  permitting  small  outbursts,  democracy  staves  off 
major  explosions."  Social  ferment  is  only  to  be  expected  in  a 
democratic  society.  It  is  an  expression  of  change,  of  growth.  In  an 
open  society  such  as  ours,  nothing  is  hidden.  Our  problems  are  freely 
ventilated.  This  stands  to  magnify  the  impression  of  tensions  and 
disruptions.  In  fact,  it  is  a  sign  of  strength,  not  weakness,  a  sign  of 
self-  confidence,  not  despair. 

This  brings  me  to  my  final  proposition  that  democracy  is  the  only 
form  of  government  that  can  ensure  India’s  unity.  Like  you,  we  do 
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not  concede  to  any  part  of  our  Union  the  right  of  secession.  In  four 
decades  of  Independence,  we  have  confronted  several  secessionist 
movements:  in  Tamil  Nadu,  Nagaland,  Mizoram  and  now  in  Punjab. 

These  were  serious  challenges.  The  solutions  when  they  came, 
were  negotiated.  They  were  democratic.  They  brought  the  rebels 
back  into  our  fold.  Some  of  their  leaders  even  became  Chief 
Ministers  of  the  States. 

The  last  three  years  have  strengthened  my  belief  in  dialogue  with 
all  who  abjure  violence  and  respect  the  Constitution.  For  five  years, 
there  was  a  debilitating  agitation  in  Assam.  It  took  thousands  of 
lives.  We  resolved  it  by  talking  to  those  who  led  it.  The  insurgency 
in  Mizoram  lasted  two  decades.  With  firmness,  patience  and 
perseverance  we  are  able  to  end  violence,  negotiated  a  settlement 
and  restored  democracy. 

To  some  it  may  appear  that  the  democratic  technique  of 
negotiation  and  persuasion  has  not  worked  in  Punjab.  That  would  be 
a  very  short-term  view.  The  major  political  task  is  to  isolate  the 
terrorists  and  separatists  from  the  main  body  of  public  opinion.  The 
Accord  of  July  1985,  was  a  conscious  effort  in  this  direction.  Its 
initial  success  was  demonstrated  by  a  peaceful  election  with  a  heavy 
turn-out  of  voters  with  complete  disregard  for  the  extremists’  call  for 
a  boycott. 

There  are  two  pre-conditions  for  a  dialogue  to  restore  peace  and 
stability.  The  Constitution  must  be  respected.  Violence  must  end. 
And  we  must  rally  the  people  against  the  exploitation  of  religion  for 
political  ends.  These  are  not  sequential  processes.  They  go  hand  in 
hand.  That  is  what  we  are  doing.  We  shall  persevere.  I  do  not 
minimise  the  inherent  problems.  But  the  path  we  have  chosen  is  the 
right  one,  long  and  difficult  though  it  might  be.  We  shall  ensure  that 
reason  and  reconciliation  prevail  over  bullets  and  bombs. 

We  are  not  a  people  to  shy  away  from  our  imperfections.  On  the 
contrary,  we  tend  to  exaggerate  them.  In  Western  democracies,  your 
articulate  middle-class,  your  more  vocal  segments  are  not  consumed 
by  politics.  In  India,  politics  is  close  to  being  an  obsession.  Some  of 
us  live  politics  and  those  who  do  not  live  politics,  talk  and  breathe 
politics,  we  make  instant  judgement  and  would  consider  ourselves 
less  than  evolved  if  we  did  not  have  a  snap  opinion  to  offer  on  every 
issue. 

Popularity  polls  are  now  a  major  adjunct  of  contemporary 
politics.  They  have  created  the  impression  that  elections  are  held  not 
once  in  four  or  five  years  but  every  day.  Politicians  are  judged  not  by 
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their  essentiality  and  eventual  benefit  but  by  the  instant  popularity. 
Modern  electronic  media  multiply  these  tendencies  many  times  over. 

Television  gives  people  the  illusion  that  because  they  have  seen 
an  event  for  a  few  seconds,  they  know  its  whys  and  wherefores.  All 
these  lead  to  a  certain  superficiality,  perhaps,  even  a  trivialisation  of 
political  debate.  Media  pressures  are  also  rapidly  changing  our  value 
system.  The  Indian  tradition  stressed  detachment.  Advertising 
promotes  the  opposite;  the  values  and  outlook  of  consumerism. 

India  does  not  lend  itself  to  snap  judgements.  Consider  what  is 
being  attempted.  Centuries  of  progress  are  being  compressed  into  a 
few  decades — with  centuries  coexisting.  New  technology  is  enabling 
us  to  leap-frog  stages  of  development.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  change 
that  its  results  are  often  uneven.  Some  will  benefit  more  or  sooner 
than  others.  So,  points  of  social  conflicts  proliferate.  Groups  feel 
they  are  left  out.  They  ask  for  more. 

Rapid  social  change  tends  to  break  down  identities  and  heighten 
uncertainties.  In  a  country  of  abiding  faith  and  tradition,  it  is  only 
natural  to  look  for  anchors  of  stability  in  the  familiar  concepts  of  the 
past.  While  Indians  are  a  religious  people,  India  is  a  secular  State.  It 
believes  that  Government  and  religion  are  separate,  that  religion  is 
the  personal  affair  of  individuals. 

Though  the  partition  of  India  at  Independence  was  painful,  it  did 
not  shake  our  allegiance  to  secularism.  But  Indian  secularism  has  not 
had  an  easy  passage.  The  recent  rise  of  fundamentalism — Hindu, 
Muslim,  Sikh— remains  a  challenge  to  the  basic  tenets  of  Indian 
nationalism.  We  have  to  fight  many  more  battles  before  the  political 
use  of  religion  is  overcome. 

Electoral  dynamics  seem  to  have  given  a  new  lease  to 
parochialisms  of  religion,  caste  and  language.  In  the  competition  for 
votes,  group  loyalties  are  invoked  which  stress,  even  encourage  the 
belief:  ‘My  region,  my  religion,  right  or  wrong.’  It  is  a  big  test  for 
Indian  democracy.  Fortunately,  these  tendencies  have  been  kept  at 
bay  in  National  Elections;  they  worry  us  more  as  random  eruptions 
from  time  to  time. 

Your  country  is  a  federation  of  States  which  came  together  to 
form  a  Union.  In  the  process,  they  surrendered  certain  rights  and 
powers  of  decision  making  to  the  federal  authority.  In  India,  the 
process  worked  the  other  way.  The  Constitution,  we  gave  ourselves 
in  1950,  assigns  certain  rights  and  duties  to  the  States. 
Responsibilities  and  rights  are  thus  distributed  between  the  Union 
Government  and  the  State  Governments,  but  questions  concerning 
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the  sharing  of  power  and  resources  remain.  I  foresee  long  years  of 
debate  before  it  is  realised  that  regional  progress  cannot  be  obtained 
at  the  cost  of  national  strength. 

I  believe  that  the  answer  to  these  problems  lies  in  strengthening 
our  democratic  institutions.  The  verdict  was  a  verdict  for  reform.  The 
election  of  1984  gave  us  a  powerful  mandate  for  change.  I  am 
carrying  out  that  mandate  in  the  face  of  adamant  opposition  from  the 
vested  interests  whose  apple  carts  are  being  upset.  Our  judiciary, 
administration,  legislatures  and  political  parties  have  an  impressive 
history  going  back  several  decades.  But,  all  too  often,  they  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  growing  demands  being  made  on  them.  Too 
frequently,  they  lack  vitality  and  their  concern  seems  to  be  out  of 
touch  with  reality.  We  are  undertaking  a  thorough  going  programme 
of  reforming  our  institutions,  refurbishing  them,  bringing  them 
up-to-date,  rendering  them  relevant  to  contemporary  needs,  enabling 
them  to  cope  with  the  changing  circumstances. 

The  widespread  debate  in  your  country  about  public  morality, 
public  purpose  and  public  life  shows  that  such  debate  is  integral  to 
the  healthy  functioning  of  democratic  society.  Each  democracy  has 
to  find  its  own  way  of  confronting  such  challenges  and  resolving 
their  problems.  In  our  efforts  to  remove  obstacles  to  greater  progress, 
we  will  not  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  Forty  years  of 
Independence  have  taught  us  valuable  lessons;  we  intend  to  apply 
them.  We  are  poised  for  rapid  growth;  we  will  not  slow  down.  Our 
society  is  being  modernised;  the  pace  will  be  quickened. 

We  shall  develop  the  technologies  of  the  future,  where  we  need 
new  technology,  we  will  get  it.  Where  there  is  inefficiency,  it  will  be 
weeded  out.  Where  our  institutions  are  weak,  they  will  be  streng¬ 
thened.  We  shall  overcome  our  weaknesses  and  resist  those  who 
seek  to  exploit  them. 

Our  experience  convinces  us  that  democracy  in  India  is  durable 
and  effective.  It  is  for  scholars  such  as  yourselves  to  analyse  why 
democracy  flourishes  in  some  societies  and  whithers  away  in  others. 
I  am  content  to  affirm  that,  while  there  are  other  ways  of  organising 
societies,  developing  the  economy,  and  governing  the  nation,  I  know 
of  none  that  I  would  prefer,  or  would  willingly  be  part  of. 


Looking  at  the  World  as  One 


The  SUBJECT  OF  my  talk  today  covers  such  a  wide  canvas  that  I 
am  reminded  of  the  professor  who  concluded:  "Now,  I  would  like  to 
sum  up  my  views"  and  proceeded  to  do  so  in  10,000  words.  The  task 
before  me  is  to  sum  up,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  connection  between 
our  present  concerns  and  5,000  years  of  heritage. 

History  is  a  blessing.  History  is  a  burden.  There  can  be  no 
understanding  of  contemporary  India  without  tracing  in  our  history 
the  roots  of  our  world  view.  Very  early  in  our  philosophical  quest, 
our  seers  recognised  and  emphasized  the  transience  of  earthly  power. 
They  emphasized  the  eternal  values  of  detachment  and  compassion, 
of  non-violence  and  love.  These  themes  were  explored  through  the 
epics  and  the  fables  through  different  schools  of  philosophy,  through 
interaction  with  streams  of  thoughts  that  flowed  from  outside.  But 
above  all,  this  quest  was  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  the  great 
practitioners:  Lord  Mahavira  and  the  Buddha,  Emperor  Ashoka,  the 
Bhakti  Saints  and  the  Sufis. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  was  not  India’s  first  practitioner  of  non- violence. 
He  was  merely  the  latest  in  a  distinguished  line.  Millions  responded 
to  his  charisma.  This  response  was  possible  because  he  sounded  the 
depths  of  the  soul  of  India,  a  little  bit  of  which  lies  within  each  of  us. 

So,  when  India  became  independent,  our  foreign  policy  aimed  at 
placing  before  humankind  a  vision  of  the  human  family  drawn  in  the 
light  of  our  millennial  quest.  We  sought  a  world  order  based  not  on 
the  oscillations  and  fluctuations  of  temporal  power,  but  on  the 
profound  truths  of  non-violence,  compassion  and  right  means  to  right 
ends. 

Against  this  background,  independent  India  came  upon  the 
international  scene  at  the  conjunction  of  three  events  almost  unique 
in  human  history. 

First,  India  wrested  her  freedom  by  methods  of  political  struggle 
that  were  virtually  without  precedent  in  history.  The  world  has 
known  empires  that  have  risen,  grown  and  fallen,  their  armed  might 
matched  by  the  armed  might  of  their  rivals.  Under  Mahatma 
Gandhi’s  leadership,  the  power  of  an  unarmed  people  was  pitted 
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against  the  military  strength  of  perhaps  the  most  powerful  empire 
ever.  Gandhi  persuaded  millions  of  the  weakest  and  the  poorest  to 
withdraw  their  co-operation  from  the  machinery  of  governance. 

Second,  the  political  emancipation  of  India  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  transformation  of  the  world  political  order.  A  system  of 
colonies  and  colonisers  became  an  international  community  of 
independent  States.  The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  gave 
expression  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  new  order.  These 
principles  reflected  in  very  large  measure  the  world  vision  of  the 
founding  fathers  of  the  modern  Indian  state — a  co-operative  world  of 
equal  partners  at  peace  and  in  harmony  with  each  other,  united  in  a 
sense  of  belonging  to  a  single  human  family. 

Unfortunately,  the  vision  embodied  in  the  Charter  was  quickly 
buried  in  the  debris  of  the  cold  war.  As  virtually  the  first  of  the 
ex-colonial  countries  to  step  into  the  new  order  in  contemporary 
times,  it  fell  to  India  to  articulate  the  aspirations  and  the  concerns  of 
the  newly  independent  countries. 

The  era  of  Empire  had  made  the  world  Eurocentric.  The  task 
before  the  post-colonial  world  was  to  fashion  a  new  order  based  on 
the  revival  of  all  the  world  civilizations,  to  give  voice  to  peoples 
silenced  for  centuries,  to  tap  all  the  sources  of  human  genius. 
Instead,  the  world  congealed  into  the  rigidities  of  the  cold  war. 

Thirdly,  India  emerged  from  the  colonial  shadow  just  as  the  world 
was  going  under  the  unclear  shadow.  Both  Gandhiji  and  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  instantly  recognised  that  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  had  carried 
the  science  of  warfare  into  an  altogether  new  dimension.  The  nuclear 
weapon  powers  did  not  comprehend  that  the  awesome  power  of 
nuclear  fission  and  fusion  had  rendered  obsolete  the  resort  to  war  as 
an  instrument  of  policy.  Instead,  they  sought  to  exploit  their  mastery 
over  the  atom  by  extending  traditional  concepts  of  the  balance  of 
power  into  new  doctrines  of  nuclear  deterrence. 

These  three  epochal  events — ^the  successful  completion  of 
history’s  first  major  non-violent  struggle,  the  ushering  in  of  the 
post-colonial  era,  and  the  dawning  of  the  nuclear  age — constituted  the 
setting  for  the  elaboration  of  independent  India’s  foreign  policy. 

Emerging  India  chalked  out  an  alternative  design  for  the 
conciliation  of  national  rivalries  in  the  nuclear  age.  We  had 
experienced  and  demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  non-violence.  We  had 
shown  that  violence  need  not  be  met  with  violence,  nor  anger  with 
anger,  nor  hatred  with  hatred.  Therefore,  the  pacific  resolution  of 
conflict  through  dialogue,  discussion  and  negotiation  appeared  to  us 
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to  be  a  more  valid  and  enduring  basis  for  inter-State  relations  than 
imposing  one’s  views  on  others  by  force  of  arms.  From  this 
fundamental  ethical  and  political  perception  evolved  our  conviction 
that  peace  is  best  assured  by  peaceful  coexistence.  Peace  that  rests  on 
a  balance  of  power  is  inherently  unstable  because  the  adversaries  do 
not  aimi  at  maintaining  the  balance.  They  try  to  tilt  it  to  their 
advantage.  Peace  that  rests  on  peaceful  coexistence  turns  adversaries 
into  partners.  It  fosters  a  search  for  accommodation  and 
co-operation. 

In  the  post-colonial  era,  the  main  characteristic  of  the  newly 
independent  countries  is  that  while  they  are  equal  to  all  others  in  the 
attribute  of  sovereignty,  they  are  disadvantaged  by  major  disparities 
in  almost  every  other  respect.  We  came  to  independence  in  a  world 
frozen  into  the  power  blocs  of  the  cold  war.  To  have  become  an 
appendage  of  either  bloc  would  have  been  to  trade  our  newly  won 
Independence.  The  security  that  military  alliances  offered  was 
illusory,  since  it  was  neither  durable  nor  based  on  any  intrinsic 
internal  strength.  We  wished  also  to  be  free  to  adopt  internal  and 
external  policies  of  our  choice.  We  depended  on  ourselves  for  our 
security.  Therefore,  our  perspective  on  world  affairs  was  radically 
different  from  the  prevailing  doctrine.  We  sought  no  allies,  only  the 
dissolution  of  all  alliances. 

In  place  of  barren  confrontation  and  unending  rivalry,  we  urged  a 
co-operative  world  order  in  which  all  nations,  big  and  small,  are 
assured  of  their  freedom— an  International  Democracy  in  which  all 
have  an  equal  say.  We  also  urged  co-operative  international  action  for 
economic  development,  stressing  that  development  was  a  global 
responsibility,  in  the  common  interest  of  those  that  had  forged  ahead 
and  those  who  were  trying  to  catch  up. 

When  these  ideas  were  first  articulated  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  they 
were  dismissed  as  immoral  by  those  who  were  infuriated.  Even  those 
who  sympathised,  put  the  ideas  aside  as  visionary.  Today,  nearly 
every  newly  emancipated  country  has  accepted  the  philosophy  of 
non-alignment  and  even  the  adherents  of  the  hostile  camps  of 
yester-year  have  accepted,  or  at  least  admitted,  the  validity  and 
legitimacy  of  non-alignment.  From  a  non-conformist  idea, 
non-alignment  has  grown  into  a  movement,  embracing  101  countries 
or  two-thirds  of  the  international  community. 

Through  the  Delhi  Declaration  of  November  1986,  the  Soviet 
Union  have  affirmed  that  "non-violence  should  be  the  basis  of 
community  life."  They  have  endorsed  the  view  that  "violence  and 
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intimidation... are  immoral  and  impermissible."  They  have  called  for 
a  "nuclear  weapon  free  world,  free  of  violence  and  hatred,  fear  and 
suspicion".  In  the  United  States,  and  the  West  in  general,  there  is 
gathering  momentum  of  opinion  in  favour  of  peaceful  coexistence 
and  of  going  from  mere  detente  to  entente.  We  are  encouraged  that 
the  new  thinking  in  the  power  blocs,  reflects  in  substantial  measure 
the  first  principles  and  basic  perceptions  of  movement. 

The  original  sin  was  the  belief  that  the  power  of  nuclear 
explosives  qualified  them  for  use  as  weapons  of  war.  We  insistently 
pointed  out  that  any  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  constitute  a  crime 
against  humanity.  There  could  be  no  role  whatsoever,  in  any 
circumstances,  for  any  resort  to  nuclear  arms. 

Nuclear  weapons  have  not  kept  the  peace.  The  great  military 
powers  have  merely  transferred  to  others  in  the  last  four  decades, 
hundreds  of  wars  by  proxy,  which  have  taken  millions  of  lives  and 
devastated  entire  countries.  One  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  nuclear 
weapon  powers — and  all  life,  as  we  know  it,  will  be  irrevocably 
destroyed. 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  the  menace  of  nuclear  war  and  that  is 
to  dismantle  all  nuclear  weapons,  terminating  the  nuclear  arms  race 
on  earth  and  preventing  a  nuclear  arms  race  in  space. 

Over  the  last  forty  years,  we  have  built  friendship  with  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  is  the  only 
democracy  comparable  to  us  in  size  and  reach.  It  is  true  that  our 
shared  perceptions  of  democratic  values  have  not  always  been 
translated  into  shared  perceptions  on  international  issues.  Yet, 
dialogue  has  always  been  possible  and  differences  have  not  inhibited 
the  deepening  and  diversification  of  our  bilateral  relations.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  assistance  you  gave  our  Green  Revolution.  In 
education,  science  and  culture  our  co-operation  has  been  fruitful  and 
significant.  You  are  an  important  source  of  high  technology.  Your 
investments  in  India  are  growing.  You  are  our  largest  trading 
partner. 

The  Soviet  Union  remains  a  tried  and  tested  friend.  They  have 
always  been  with  us  in  moments  of  crisis.  Their  co-operation  has 
been  generous  in  building  key  sectors  of  the  economy.  Their 
co-operation  has  also  been  significant  in  building  our  defence 
capabilities,  yet  it  has  not  stood  in  the  way  of  diversifying  our 
sources  of  defence  procurement.  They  have  consistently  respected 
our  views.  Our  relations  are  a  model  of  a  peaceful  coexistence.  We 
welcome  the  recent  agreement,  in  principle,  between  the  United 
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States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  the  elimination 
of  short-range  and  medium-range  missiles.  When  this  happens,  it  will 
be  the  first  instance  of  dismantling  an  operational  nuclear-weapon 
system.  That  would  be  an  important  threshold  to  cross.  Let  us  hope, 
it  will  be  crossed  irreversibly.  But  let  us  remember  that  when  such  an 
agreement  is  reached,  it  would  cover  no  more  than  five  per  cent  of 
the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  two  countries.  It  would  cover  an  even 
smaller  percentage  of  all  nuclear  arsenals.  The  three  other  nuclear 
weapon  powers  still  remain  outside  the  disarmament  process.  Some 
even  rule  out  nuclear  disarmament  as  an  objective.  There  is  a  long 
path  still  to  tread.  It  requires  a  time-bound  and  phased  programme  of 
nuclear  disarmament. 

These  initiatives  in  the  direction  of  nuclear  disarmament  represent 
a  certain  responsiveness  to  the  concerns  expressed  by  India  for  the 
Non-aligned  Movement,  by  the  Parliamentarians  for  Global  Action, 
at  whose  behest  India  and  five  other  countries  have  launched  the 
Six-  Nation  Five-Continent  Peace  Initiative.  It  represents  also  a 
responsiveness  to  widening  popular  understanding  in  all  countries  of 
the  catastrophic  consequences  of  nuclear  confrontation.  People 
everywhere,  are  more  aware  now  than  ever  before  of  the  pitfalls  and 
risks  inherent  in  the  strategic  and  security  doctrines  which  have 
fuelled  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Sadly,  there  has  not  been  anything  like  the  same  responsiveness  to 
the  concerns  we  have  expressed  about  international  co-operation  for 
development.  Development  is  in  the  common  interest  of  all  nations. 
Our  growth  will  only  strengthen  and  stabilize  your  present  prosper¬ 
ity.  India  has  prevailed  over  the  present  world  economic  crisis,  but 
most  developing  countries  are  stagnating  or  even  sliding  back.  Does 
this  not  jeopardise  the  prospects  of  the  economically  advanced 
countries? 

There  is  need  for  international  co-operation  in  every  sphere  in  the 
prevention  of  nuclear  war,  in  promoting  global  development,  in 
halting  the  degradation  of  the  environment,  in  resolving  problems  of 
energy,  food  and  population.  Fortunately,  we  have  the  United 
Nations,  the  only  universal  system,  fashioned  not  only  to  eliminate 
the  scourge  of  war  but  also  to  better  manage  the  global  polity,  the 
global  economy  and  the  global  ecology. 

India  enters  the  fifth  decade  of  its  freedom  in  a  mood  of  cautious 
confidence.  The  confidence  rests  on  our  having  flourished  as  a 
democracy  where  so  many  have  succumbed  to  authoritarianism. 
Through  these  four  dangerous  decades,  we  have  preserved  our  unity. 
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Strengthened  our  security,  and  wrought  a  social  transformation 
without  the  upheaval  of  a  revolution.  Our  confidence  also  derives 
from  our  steadily  rising  rates  of  growth.  Our  economic  performance 
in  the  eighties  has  been  commendable.  We  have  accelerated  our 
development  in  the  face  of  the  most  serious  world  economic  crisis  in 
half  a  century.  Contrast  this  with  the  stagnation  of  the  Indian 
economy  during  the  colonial  era.  Colonialism  ushered  in  the  famine 
of  1770,  which  wiped  out  a  third  of  the  population  of  Bengal. 
Colonialism  culminated  in  the  famine  of  1943,  which  killed  three 
million  people  in  Bengal  alone.  This  year,  we  have  coped  with  the 
severest  drought  in  a  hundred  years  with  our  own  resources,  with 
foodgrains  stocks  which  we  ourselves  have  built*  We  have  shown 
that  drought  need  not  mean  famine. 

The  caution  in  our  confidence  stems  from  the  recognition  that 
there  are  many  problems  left  unresolved.  Solutions  are  not  easy  to 
find,  we  have  yet  to  translate  political  independence  into  opportun¬ 
ity  for  all.  We  have  raised  hundreds  of  millions  of  our  poor  above 
the  poverty  line.  But  that  still  leaves  upwards  of  three  hundred 
million  people  who  are  desperately  poor.  Among  youth, 
unemployment  is  becoming  a  source  of  serious  tension.  They  have  to 
be  found  work.  An  answer  must  be  found  to  their  disillusionment 
and  scepticism. 

By  and  large,  our  people  have  remained  profoundly  secular.  Their 
deep  religiosity  only  fosters  an  abiding  respect  for  all  faiths.  Yet, 
fundamentalists  and  fanatics,  revivalists  and  reactionaries  do 
succeed,  from  time  to  time,  in  stoking  the  embers  of  communal 
violence.  The  unity  of  the  country  has  held,  but  there  are  disquieting 
parochialisms  of  language  and  region.  There  is  also  the  relatively 
new  menace  of  terrorism.  In  at  least  one  State,  Punjab,  terrorism  has 
succeeded  in  temporarily  derailing  the  normal  processes  of  demo¬ 
cracy.  But  we  are  making  headway  against  the  terrorists.  It  is  an 
arduous  struggle  with  many  upsetting  reverses,  many  disheartening 
setbacks.  Yet,  the  direction  is  clear.  Terrorism  is  being  smashed, 
normalcy  is  being  restored. 

Our  expectations  are  not  misplaced.  Some  problems  that  were 
considered  intractable  have  yielded  to  our  politics  of  conciliation, 
consensus  and  concord.  In  Assam,  the  student  agitators  of  yesterday 
have,  through  the  ballot  box,  become  the  ruling  party  in  the  State.  In 
Mizoram,  twenty  years  of  insurgency  has  given  way  to  a  much 
desired  peace  and  much  cherished  democracy. 

We  have  attempted  to  build  bridges  with  our  neighbours.  The 
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most  difficult  and  complex  of  our  relationships  in  the  region  is  with 
Pakistan.  Despite  the  grave  problems  that  have'  bedevilled  our 
relations,  the  goodwill  and  affection  which  our  people  have  for  each 
other  is  really  quite  extraordinary.  It  provides  a  solid  base  for 
building  an  enduring  friendship. 

We  share  a  sub-continent.  It  must  be  kept  free  of  outside 
presences.  The  induction  of  non-regional  presences  drags  our 
sub  continent  into  rivalries  to  which  we  are  not  a  party.  It  makes  us  a 
potential  battle-ground  for  the  quarrels  of  others.  It  undermines  our 
independence  of  thought  and  action.  It  makes  our  freedom  hostage  to 
the  interests  of  others. 

We  need  from  Pakistan  a  demonstrable,  proven  commitment  to 
abjuring  nuclear  weapons.  Instead,  we  see  Pakistan  engaged  and 
determined  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  by  any  and  every  means. 
Twice  on  the  soil  of  America,  its  agents  have  been  caught 
red-handed.  Its  drive  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  must  be  halted. 

A  major  foreign  policy  development  has  been  our  agreement  with 
Sri  Lanka.  It  is  a  path-breaking  demonstration  of  bilatefiil  co-operation 
for  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  promotion  of  ethnic  harmony  and  the 
preservation  of  the  unity  of  one  of  our  closest  neighbours.  The 
agreement  also  reinforces  non-alignment  and  thus  the  security  of  the 
region.  The  declared  commitment  of  all  South  Asian  countries  to  the 
principles  of  non-alignment  should  be  the  strongest  guarantor  of 
regional  security.  Yet  the  region  is  not  tranquil.  Parts  of  our  region 
are  being  drawn  into  the  rivalry  of  others,  and  there  is  the  imminent, 
growing  danger  of  nuclear  proliferation  in  our  neighbourhood. 

Thus,  it  is  appropriate  that  our  confidence  should  be  mixed  with 
caution. 

Three  years  ago,  when  I  became  Prime  Minister  after  my  mother 
was  assassinated,  there  was  a  large  question  mark  over  our  future. 
The  democratic  process  found  the  solution.  The  country  held 
together,  the  people  held  together.  My  party  was  returned  with  the 
largest  majority  in  our  parliamentary  history.  There  was  a  kind  of 
euphoria  in  the  air.  I  said  then  that  I  found  the  people’s  expectations 
a  little  scary. 

We  are  now  at  the  mid-point  of  our  mandate.  The  stability  we  have 
given  to  the  country  has  enabled  the  institutions  of  democarcy  to 
resume  their  fractious  ways.  The  Press  is,  as  it  should  be,  a  stern 
taskmaster.  The  Opposition  in  Parliament  picks  its  cue  from  the 
Press  and,  in  a  curious  reversal  of  roles,  reports  to  Parliament  what 
the  Press  has  to  say. 
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We  have  experienced  reverses  in  some  State  elections.  But  it  must 
also  be  noted  that  we  have  won  almost  all  by-elections  to  the  Lok 
Sabha.  The  Presidential  election  saw  our  candidate  win,  with  all  our 
votes,  with  the  votes  pledged  to  us  by  others,  and  of  even  a  few  more 
thrown  in  as  a  bonus.  Opinion  polls  cause  more  discomfiture  to  our 
opponents  than  to  us.  Our  dissenters  have  their  dreams  and  our 
soothsayers  their  nostrums.  Our  mandate  is  from  the  people — their 
writ  runs. 

We  have  achieved  much  in  these  last  thirty  months.  I  have  already 
mentioned  our  impressive  growth  rates.  Inflation  has  been  kept  in 
check  despite  the  pressures  of  massive  expenditure  on  disaster  relief. 
We  have  persisted  with  the  modernisation  of  the  economy.  Tax  rates 
are  lower  but  tax  revenues  are  buoyant.  Investment  has  picked  up. 
There  is  a  new  consciousness  of  the  need  for  greater  efficiency  in 
industry — by  way  of  higher  productivity,  lower  costs  and  better 
quality.  Sectors  of  the  economy  have  done  exceptionally  well,  in 
particular,  the  infrastructure  industries.  Public  sector  performance 
has  been  the- best  in  years.  Labour  relations  have  rarely  been  better. 

Reflecting  our  priorities,  we  have  greatly  enhanced  budgets  for 
anti-poverty  programmes.  We  have  also  identified  thrust  areas  for 
technology  missions  designed  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  the  poor 
such  as  drinking  water,  immunisation  and  the  eradication  of 
illiteracy.  The  complaints  we  hear  are  from  private  enterprise 
protesting  that  the  winds  of  competition  should  not  become 
tornadoes.  We  will  protect  them  adequately  from  outside 
competition  but  they  must  learn  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  and 
domestic  competition  must  be  encouraged. 

The  Anti-Defection  Act  and  the  legalisation  of  company  donation 
constitute  part  of  the  programme  of  electoral  reform  which  we 
propose  to  carry  much  further  forward  within  the  party.  We  will 
have  organisational  elections  soon.  The  revitalisation  of  the  party, 
proclaimed  at  the  Congress  centenary  two  years  ago,  has  been  slower 
and  more  difficult  to  effect  than  we  had  initially  thought.  The 
preparatory  work  is  now  nearly  over.  We  are  poised  to  rejuvenate  the 
party.  We  have  given  a  new  emphasis  to  the  development  of  our 
human  resources.  People  are  at  the  core  of  the  development  process. 
We  aim  to  give  content  to  our  concept  of  development  as  relating  to 
the  totality  of  human  life  and  values,  not  economic  growth  alone. 
The  New  Education  Policy  is  one  element  of  this  programme.  The 
new  emphasis  on  women’s  rights,  women’s  emancipation  and  the 
full  participation  of  women  in  the  productive  process  is  another.  We 
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have  put  in  place  innovative  programmes  for  the  dissemination  of 
our  cultural  heritage  to  the  people.  India’s  contemporary  cultural 
upsurge  is  one  of  our  proudest  achievements.  The  crux  of  the 
challenge  before  us  is  to  surge  forward  while  remaining  true  to  the 
values  which  have  given  our  civilization  stability  and  continuity. 

India  is  on  the  right  track.  I  sense  this  as  I  move  around  the 
country.  There  are  signs  of  progress  everywhere.  There  are 
reminders  too  of  how  much  remains  to  be  done. 


Non-Violence — The  Guiding  Principle 


Today  is  a  sacred  day  for  the  nation.  Today  we  recall  Indiraji’s 
ultimate  sacrifice;  we  recall  all  the  work  that  she  had  done  to  build 
India,  all  she  had  done  to  give  a  new  direction  and  thrust  to  policies 
across  the  globe. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  we  have  gathered  today  to  give  this  award 
to  Arunaji.  Indiraji,  throughout  her  life,  never  hesitated  to  do  what 
she  thought  was  right  in  the  spirit  of  Nishkam  Karma,  without  fear 
and  unmindful  of  any  reward  or  gain  that  might  come  from  that  act. 
It  is  such  Karma  or  Tyag  that  has  ennobled  individuals,  strengthened 
societies,  built  nations.  Gandhiji’s  martyrdom  taught  us  to  search  our 
hearts  and  to  seek  and  stick  to  the  right  path.  Gandhiji  often  spoke  of 
death  as  a  friend,  and  he  met  death  as  a  pilgrim.  Similarly,  Indiraji 
never  feared  death.  She  met  her  death  like  a  warrior.  Just  a  day 
before,  at  Bhubaneswar,  she  had  said:  "I  do  not  care  whether  I  live  or 
die,  I  have  enjoyed  a  long  life  and  I  am  proud  that  I  have  spent  the 
whole  of  my  life  in  the  service  of  our  people.  I  shall  continue  to 
serve  them  until  my  last  breath;  and  when  I  die,  I  am  sure  every  drop 
of  my  blood  will  invigorate  India  and  strengthen  it.”  It  is  for  us  to 
ensure  that  this  prophecy  is  fulfilled.  It  is  for  us  to  ensure  that  the 
unity  of  the  country  is  strengthened,  that  our  selfreliance  is 
consolidated. 

Indiraji  personified  motherhood  and  womanhood.  She  had  an 
abounding  love  for  a  sense  of  right.  She  had  abounding  love  for  all. 
She  lived  for  the  nation  which  she  always  considered  her  family.  She 
always  worked  for  the  honour  and  well-being  of  the  nation  and  was 
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ready  for  any  sacrifice  or  any  suffering.  Like  a  protective  lioness,  she 
protectedjthe  people  of  India.  Indiraji  had  said  that  for  Mother  India, 
all  her  children  are  equal.  But  like  a  mother  she  was  more  protective 
towards  the  weakest,  and  she  lavished  her  affection  on  the  weaker 
sections  of  our  society.  Her  attention  went  to  the  weaker  sections. 
Scheduled  Castes  and  Scheduled  Tribes,  the  minorities,  and  the 
disadvantaged. 

Our  legacy  from  Gandhiji,  from  Panditji,  from  Indiraji,  the  legacy 
from  the  freedom  movement  and  the  Constitution  is  one  of 
non-violence-  The  legacy  enjoins  upon  us  to  protect  the 
disadvantaged  and  weaker  sections  and  search  for  peace  and 
development.  We  seek  amicable  solutions  in  the  spirit  of  give  and 
take,  and  we  have  persevered  in  looking  for  solutions  for  the 
problems  within  the  country  and  outside.  Whether  it  was  in  the 
Punjab,  in  Assam  or  Mizoram,  we  have  worked  towards  such 
solutions.  While  we  may  have  been  more  successful  in  some  cases 
than  in  others,  we  have  however,  progressed  on  every  front. 
Elections  were  held  in  all  the  three  States,  and  normalcy  was 
restored.  Unfortunately,  in  Punjab,  things  deteriorated  and  we  had  to 
step  in  once  again.  But  once  more  we  see  a  definite  move  towards 
normalcy. 

Panditji  had  said  that  Independence  is  a  step  towards  the  opening 
up  of  opportunities,  towards  the  greater  tasks  and  achievements  that 
await  us.  It  is  for  us  to  carry  our  people  towards  these  greater  tasks, 
make  them  capable  of  coping  and  handling  these  tasks,  the  tasks  of 
nation-building  that  are  ahead  of  us.  We  could  divide  these  tasks  of 
nation-building  into  three  areas  and  categories.  First  is  that  of 
building  institutions,  institutions  based  on  participation,  on  fairplay 
and  on  justice.  We  in  India  have  succeeded,  remarkably  well  in 
building  institutions.  The  second  task  is  economic  development, 
again  through  planning  and  technological  modernisation  and 
upgradation.  We  have  done  well.  We  can  compare  ourselves  to  any 
developing  country  and  in  some  cases  to  others  who  have  had  a 
much  easier  task  before  them.  The  third  task  is  that  of  building  the 
nation,  of  national  integration,  of  changing  our  society  and 
developing  our  human  resources.  Here,  a  lot  of  work  still  needs  to  be 
done.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  area.  In  training  our  people, 
we  have  to  think  first  of  how  to  make  them  think  of  putting  the 
country  above  narrow  loyalties  and  above  personal  interests,  of 
promoting  secularism,  of  fighting  communalism  and  fundamental¬ 
ism,  giving  equal  respect  and  protection  to  all  religions  and,  above 
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all,  not  mixing  religion  with  politics. 

National  integration  also  means  a  struggle  againslt  social  dispari¬ 
ties  and  disabilities.  The  problems  of  caste,  religion,  linguistic 
minorities,  and  women  have  to  be  faced  and  solved.  We  have  had 
too  many  communal  incidents  recently.  Most  recently  we  have  learnt 
with  horror  of  the  socalled  "Sati"  in  Rajasthan. 

When  we  look  back  at  our  history,  to  the  time  of  Raja  Rarnmohun 
Roy,  Vidyasagar,  Gandhiji  and  Maharishi  Karve,  it  is  a  shame  that  in 
today’s  India  we  still  see  such  distortions.  National  integration  also 
means  a  systematic  fight  against  regional  parochialism  and  against 
linguistic  parochialism.  Whatever  our  language,  the  whole  of  India  is 
our  home  and  our  homeland.  No  Indian  can  be  unwelcome  in  any 
part  of  India.  No  preaching  of  narrow  loyalties,  as  some  organisa¬ 
tions  and  some  parties  are  doing,  can  be  tolerated.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  aspect  is  that  of  self-confidence.  It  is  when  we  are  lacking 
in  confidence  that  we  fall  back  on  parochialisms  to  support 
ourselves.  If  we  do  not  have  self-confidence,  we  turn  to  theories 
where  ‘sons  of  the  soil’  get  preference,  we  turn  to  theories  where 
religion  is  given  preference,  or  some  regional  parochialism  gets 
preference,  or  where  some  linguistic  aspects  get  preference. 

India  has  always  been  a  nation  with  tremendous  self-confidence. 
It  is  only  through  this  self-confidence  that  we  were  able  to  develop 
ideas  and  ideologies  and  visions  which  have  spread  through  the 
centuries  in  every  corner  of  the  globe.  Recently,  tremendous 
economic  changes  have  been  taking  place.  We  have  seen  a  certain 
lack  of  attention  to  the  development  of  the  human  being,  to  the 
development  of  the  individual.  Perhaps  this  is  the  thrust  that  is 
needed  to  restore  self-confidence  in  the  nation,  to  restore  the 
confidence  in  our  people  to  face  the  challenges  like  the  ones  that  we 
have  faced  in  the  past  and  those,  which  no  doubt,  we  would  have  to 
face  in  the  future. 

Today,  we  are  here  to  honour  Smt.  Aruna  Asaf  AH.  She  is  a 
veteran  of  our  freedom  struggle,  a  struggle  in  which  she  took  part 
even  while  in  her  teens.  She  became  a  legend  during  the  Quit  India 
Movement.  She  wa.s  the  one  who  unfurled  the  flag  at  the  Gowalia 
Tank  because  other  leaders  had  been  taken  away  to  jail.  She  has 
dedicated  her  whole  life  to  the  building  of  our  nation,  whether  it  was 
45  years  ago  at  Gowalia  Tank  or  more  recently  when  she  went  back  to 
the  Gowalia  Tank  to  unfurl  the  flag  on  the  40th  anniversary  of 
Independence.  When  the  whole  nation  was  celebrating  the  40th 
anniversary,  it  was  unfortunate  that  three  of  our  States  did  not 
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participate  fully.  On  the  one  hand,  we  fight  to  build  the  nation  for 
national  integration;  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  certain  State 
governments  refuse  even  to  participate  in  functions  like  the 
celebration  of  our  Independence. 

It  was  indeed  sad  when  I  found  that  the  three  Marxist 
Governments  in  the  country  did  not  participate  in  functions  on  the 
9th  of  August,  on  Quit  India  Day.  Arunaji  has  enjoyed  the  affection 
of  Gandhiji  and  Panditji.  She  has  been  the  most  eloquent  and  an 
indefatigable  champion  of  world  peace  and  non-alignment.  She  has 
fought  for  international  co-operation,  for  the  rights  of  women.  She 
has  worked  for  the  working  class,  the  protection  of  the  minorities 
and  for  freedom  of  expression.  Arunaji  has  never  sought  fame;  fame 
has  sought  her.  She  has  not  sought  honours;  honours  have  sought 
her.  We  are  grateful  that  she  has  accepted  the  Indira  Gandhi  National 
Integration  Award.  Arunaji  symbolises  national  integration.  She  was 
a  dear  friend  of  Indiraji,  who  admired  her  for  her  integrity, 
dedication  and  patriotism.  May  I  thank  you,  Arunaji,  for  all  that  you 
have  done  for  the  country. 


Nuclear  Deterrent  —  No  Answer 


The  INVENTION  OF  nuclear  weapons  over  forty  years  ago 
brought  in  a  totally  new  dimension  of  warfare.  Till  nuclear  weapons 
came  in,  war  was  seen  as  an  extension  of  diplomacy  by  other  means. 
Nuclear  weapons,  in  a  sense,  brought  that  to  an  end;  you  cannot  have 
a  nuclear  war  and  survive  it.  Any  strategy  that  is  based  on  winning 
or  losing  a  war  can  no  more  be  valid  in  a  nuclear  war  or  with  a 
nuclear  weapon.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  victory  in  a  nuclear  war, 
for  even  the  winner  would  in  fact  lose.  Any  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  cause  devastation  for  all  the  combatants,  no  matter  on  which 
side  they  were.  More  than  that,  they  would  cause  devastation  for 
even  those  who  were  not  involved  in  that  war  and  were  just 
bystanders  or  located  anywhere  on  the  globe.  Nobody  would  win.  In 
fact,  everyone  would  lose. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  dropping  of  the  bomb  in  1945,  both 
Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  spoken  out  very 
strongly  against  the  bombing  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  At  that 
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time,  their  perceptions  were  not  shared  by  the  world.  The  US,  at  that 
time,  was  determined  to  have  a  monopoly  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
not  to  allow  any  other  country  to  get  nuclear  weapons.  The  USSR 
was  bent  on  breaking  that  monopoly  and  getting  nuclear  weapons. 
Other  Security  Council  members  started  their  own  independent 
search  for  nuclear  weapons  and  very  soon  became  nuclear -weapon 
powers  themselves.  They  were  shortly  joined  by  China  in  the 
mid-sixties.  Together  they  translated  the  ancient  or  19th  century 
doctrine  of ‘balance-of-power  into  a  new  doctrine  called  ‘nuclear 
deterrence’.  Deterrence  became  a  strategy,  but  not  a  strategy  as  it  had 
been  envisaged.  It  became  a  strategy  that  was  based,  on  the  one 
hand,  on  the  East,  the  Soviet  Union,  which  had  as  its  goal  at  that 
time  the  export  of  Revolution  and  to  counter  that  the  West  had  a 
determination  to  contain  the  spread  of  Communism.  So,  what 
started  off  as  the  balance  of  power  ended  as  a  competition  between 
the  two  competing  socio-economic  systems. 

From  India,  Gandhiji,  Panditji  and  Indiraji  put  forward  a  new 
doctrine  in  foreign  policy — well,  new  in  today’s  world  but,  really 
taken  from  the  roots  of  our  heritage — which  was  peaceful  co¬ 
existence.  We  had  learnt  the  lessons  of  history.  We  saw  clearly  that 
no  balance  of  power  can  be  sustained  indefinitely,  because  balance  of 
power  implies  an  accelerated  acquisition  of  weapons  to  keep  up  with 
the  perceived  difference  in  the  balance.  And  as  one  accelerates,  so 
does  the  other.  Constantly,  there  is  an  attempt  to  tilt  the  balance  in 
one’s  favour  and  this  invariably  breaks  that  balance,  or  worse  there  is 
a  perception  of  the  change  in  that  balance.  In  either  case,  whether  it 
is  a  case  of  misplaced  perception  or  there  is  a  real  shift  in  the 
balance,  it  leads  invariably  to  death  and  destruction.  And  with  the 
type  of  destructive  power  that  is  available  today,  destruction  really 
means  the  end  of  life  as  we  know  it  and  as  we  see  it,  a  slaughter 
worse  than  anything  that  we  have  seen,  perhaps  if  even  both  the 
world  wars  combined.  The  loss  that  we  would  face,  that  we  would 
see,  would  be  much  higher  than  anything  that  can  be  imagined. 
Already,  it  is  estimated  that  the  weapons  that  are  stockpiled  today 
can  annihilate  the  world  perhaps  fifty  times  over.  But,  still,  we 
continue  with  these  attitudes  of  a  balance  of  power  or  nuclear 
deterrence.  It  should  be  clear  that  there  can  be  no  peace  which  is 
based  on  a  nuclear  deterrence,  certainly  not  a  durable  peace.  Any 
breakdown,  any  slip-up,  will  end  everything  as  we  know  it.  And  the 
more  advanced  the  technology  gets,  the  more  we  rely  on  gadgetry, 
the  more  unreliable  that  balance  gets,  the  more  the  chances  of  a 
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failure  or  a  slip-up  and  the  less  the  chances  of  there  being  a  human 
being  in  between  to  correct  it  or  to  stop  it  at  any  point. 

India  has  urged  an  end  to  all  such  barren  confrontations  between 
competing  socio-economic  systems.  And  we  have  said  that  there 
should  be,  or  there  can  be  no  imposition  or  subversion  of  one 
system  or  another.  Systems  have  coexisted  and  co-operated  with 
each  other  throughout  history.  People  everywhere  developed  their 
'  own  systems  according  to  their  own  genius,  for  their  own  problems 
and  conditions.  Different  parts  of  the  world  have  created  different 
systems.  We  must  allow  them  all  to  compete  in  their  own  ways  and 
not  made  to  compete  by  being  forced  by  somebody  else  on  top. 

Thus,  if  we  take  together  the  inherent  dangers  of  the  doctrine  of 
deterrence  and  the  need  for  substituting  coexistence  for 
confrontation,  we  really  get  the  basic  hypothesis  of  non-alignment 
and  everything  that  India’s  foreign  policy  and  India  has  been 
working  for  during  these  forty  years.  The  first  Non-aligned  Summit 
described  war  in  a  nuclear  age  as  an  anachronism.  When  India  first 
articulated  the  alternate  strategy  of  peaceful  coexistence,  we  were 
described  in  various  ways.  Some  dismissed  the  hypothesis  as 
visionary,  too  far  advanced,  something  which  was  not  practical.  At 
the  other  extreme,  our  leaders  were  even  called  ‘immoral’  because 
they  did  not  subscribe  to  the  two  power  blocs. 

Now,  there  is  a  growing  recognition  that  nuclear  deterrence  is  not 
the  answer  that  we  are  looking  for.  The  attitudes  across  the  globe 
have  changed.  Those  that  saw  non-alignment  as  ‘immoral’  have 
today  recognised  coexistence  not  just  as  a  visionary  goal  but  as  a 
realistic  solution  to  the  problems  that  we  face  today,  as  a  realistic 
method  of  conducting  international  relations.  We  have  seen  some  of 
these  changes  in  the  relationship  between  the  major  powers,  in  the 
way  doctrines  are  becoming  more  flexible  and  accommodating 
others.  We  saw  an  example  of  this  shift  when  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  came  to  India  last  year  and  signed  the  Delhi  Declaration. 
Who  could  have  imagined  a  superpower  signing  such  a  document 
even  four  or  five  years  ago?  So,  there  are  very  definite  changes  that 
are  coming  in.  Perhaps  next  month.  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 
will  go  to  Washington.  Perhaps  they  will  sign  a  treaty  on  the  INF.  It 
is  something  which  was  inconceivable  just  a  few  years  ago.  So, 
things  are  changing  very  much  and  they  are  changing  in  the  direction 
that  India  has  been  postulating  for  a  long  time. 

The  INF  Treaty,  well,  we  hope  it  will  be  signed;  there  are  some 
snags,  some  difficulties.  It  will  be  a  historic  first  if  it  goes  through.  It 
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will  be  the  first  time  that  actively  deployed  weapon-systems  will  be 
dismantled  and  in  that  sense  it  is  a  major  breakthrough.  But  we  must 
remember  the  size  of  what  is  happening.  The  INF  Treaty  covers 
only — if  my  numbers  are  correct — 3.3  per  cent  of  the  warheads.  That 
is  all.  So,  it  is  not  really  going  to  make  a  sizable  difference  in  terms 
of  the  nuclear  warheads  that  are  deployed.  The  major  breakthrough 
will  be  in  actually  the  two  powers  being  able  to  sit  together  and 
sorting  things  out.  We  must  also  remember  that  the  INF  Treaty  does 
not  involve  the  other  three  nuclear-weapon  powers.  It  only  concerns 
the  two  bigger  powers  and  not  the  others.  So  many  questions  will 
remain  open.  Yet  it  will  be  a  major  breakthrough. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  very  disquieting  reports  coming 
from  Europe  and  some  countries  on  their  reaction  to  the  INF.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  very  strong  opposition,  but  there  is  also  a  new 
thrust  to  develop  new  types  of  nuclear  weapons  which  would  not  be 
covered  by  the  various  treaties.  So,  on  the  one  hand,  we  could  end  up 
by  removing  3.3  per  cent  of  the  warheads,  but  we  could  also  end  up 
by  replacing  them  with  an  equivalent  or  a  larger  number  of 
warheads,  and  thus  not  really  making  any  progress.  So,  we  have  to 
keep  a  very  sharp  eye  out  to  see  what  is  actually  going  on. 

While  we  welcome  the  INF  Treaty,  we  must  continue  our  efforts 
for  disarmament  in  three  directions.  First,  of  course,  is  the  obvious 
direction  of  getting  the  big  two  powers  to  go  much  further  than  just 
the  INF  and  the  3.3  per  cent  that  they  are  doing.  The  second  is  to 
tackle  the  other  three  nuclear-weapon  powers  to  get  on  to  the  same 
exercise  and  start  disarming.  Then,  of  course,  we  must  reiterate  our 
demand  for  a  comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty.  We  must  go  beyond 
that  and  press  for  the  disarmament  process  to  cover  all  the 
nuclear-weapon  powers  and  perhaps  even  look  at  those  that  are  on  the 
threshold,  because  it  is  only  when  we  have  a  comprehensive  exercise 
that  we  will  be  able  to  find  a  proper  conclusion,  a  long-term 
conclusion. 

We  are  the  only  country  who,  having  shown  a  technical  capability 
for  producing  nuclear  weapons,  have  shown  a  remarkable  resolve 
not  to  go  further  down  that  road.  For  thirteen  years,  since  Pokhran, 
we  have  demonstrated  that  restraint  can  be  exercised  and  a  technical 
capability  does  not  necessarily  translate  into  an  active  weapon 
system  and  its  deployment.  This  restraint  that  we  have  shown  is 
something  that  is  there  for  the  whole  world  to  see  as  an  example,  and 
we  have  maintained  it  in  spite  of  a  very  difficult  and  complex 
situation  around  us  in  our  region.  If  we  look  to  the  North,  towards 
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China,  we  have  a  country  with  nuclear  weapons;  if  we  look  South,  to 
the  Indian  Ocean,  it  is  full  of  ships  and  submarines  that  are  carrying 
nuclear  weapons;  Pakistan  to  the  West  has  an  active  weapons 
programme  in  spite  of  what  President  Zia  has  said  a  couple  of  days 
ago.  So,  in  spite  of  a  very  complicated  situation  and  tremendous 
pressures,  we  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  not  to  go  nuclear 
and  to  maintain  a  course  based  on  principles  and  on  some  basic 
ideology. 

We  could  divide  the  problems  of  disarmament  into  three  or  four 
categories.  First,  as  I  said,  is  to  get  the  two  major  powers  who 
account  for  most  of  the  world’s  arsenals  to  start  disarming  in  a  much 
more  realistic  way,  a  meaningful  way.  Then,  begins  an  exercise  to 
get  the  three  other  nuclear-weapon  powers  involved  in  that 
disarmament  process  and  make  all  of  them,  all  five,  willing  to  go  all 
the  way  to  complete  nuclear  disarmament.  The  third  are  the 
threshold  countries,  those  that  are  capable  of  making  weapons  or  on 
the  verge  of  making  weapons  but  have  not  yet  gone  nuclear.  No 
exercise  on  disarmament  could  be  complete  unless  it  also  involves 
these  countries  and  prevents  them  from  going  nuclear.  And  fourth, 
perhaps,  is  a  general  resolve  by  all  the  countries  to  get  a  commitment 
on  complete  nuclear  disarmament.  This  is  perhaps  most  essential. 
There  must  be  no  weakening  of  this  resolve  as  technologies  develop, 
as  more  countries  get  the  technological  capability.  We  must  see  that 
everyone  is  convinced  that  this  is  the  real  way  to  prevent  a  nuclear 
war  and  a  new  escalation  in  the  nuclear  arms  race.  All  categories  of 
countries  must  be  involved  actively  in  nuclear-weapons 
disarmament.  No  piecemeal  or  zonal  or  regional  approaches  can  be 
valid  in  a  nuclear  world.  Yet  we  are  presented  with  NPT,  and  it  is 
sold  as  the  ultimate  goal  in  stopping  the  arms  race. 

We  have  very  categorically  refused  to  sign  the  NPT  and  for  very 
good  reasons,  because,  firstly,  we  feel  that  it  is  partisan,  it 
discriminates  against  one  group  of  countries  and  discriminates  for 
another  group  of  countries.  It  allows  the  nuclear-weapon  countries  to 
make  more  weapons  and  it  clamps  down  very  hard  on 
non-nuclear-weapon  countries.  And,  secondly,  the  nuclear-weapon 
countries,  all  of  whom  have  signed  the  Treaty,  are  not  adhering  to 
their  part  of  the  Treaty  which  requires  a  reduction  in  vertical 
proliferation.  We  have  not  seen  any  real  action  on  this  ground.  So  we 
see  no  logic  which  compels  us  to  even  think  about  signing  the 
Treaty.  We  find  it  completely  unacceptable.  We  find  it  all  the  more 
unacceptable  because  we  have  demonstrated  our  will  not  to  make 
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weapons.  We  have  demonstrated  our  intent.  So,  we  don’t  see  any 
reason  why  we  should  be  asked  to  sign  such  a  treaty. 

On  a  number  of  occasions,  nuclear  weapons  have  been  described 
as  a  ‘crime  against  humanity’  and  that  is  what  they  ultimately  would 
be.  The  NPT  does  not  deal  with  that  basic  question.  What  we  need  is 
a  much  broader  perspective  to  see  how  these  questions  can  be 
tackled.  There  is  only  one  real  way,  and  that  is  a  binding 
commitment  to  nuclear  disarmament;  this  could  be  in  phases  but  it 
must  be  time-bound.  It  cannot  be  an  open-ended  exercise. 

Looking  at  our  own  region,  we  must  not  get  carried  away  by  the 
red  herrings  that  are  thrown  at  us  about  having  a  region  or  a  zone  of 
peace  or  a  nuclear-free  zone  or  whatever  the  various  terminologies 
used  for  this.  Firstly,  because  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
nuclear-weapon-free  zone.  There  can  only  be  a  zone  where  nuclear 
weapons  are  not  deployed.  But  the  reach  of  nuclear  weapons  is  such 
that  you  cannot  declare  any  area  free  of  nuclear  weapons.  Second,  is 
our  area  free  of  nuclear  weapons?  Well,  we  have  the  Indian  Ocean  in 
the  South  and  China  in  the  North.  Can  we  claim  any  part  of  the 
sub-continent  to  be  a  nuclear-weapon-free  zone  if  we  are  within 
striking  distance  of  the  nuclear  weapons  of  a  number  of  countries? 
Of  course  we  cannot.  ICBMs  and  IRBMs  can  reach  us.  Even  if  we 
discount  that,  we  cannot  be  free  from  the  fallout  and  the  radiation 
and  other  side-effects,  whether  it  is  a  ‘nuclear  winter’  or  other  things 
which  are  perhaps  yet  to  be  discovered  and  which  may  come  from  a 
nuclear  war.  So,  for  somebody  to  just  tell  us,  ‘You  sign  a  little  treaty 
amongst  yourselves  and  everything  will  be  very  happy  after  that  and 
there  will  be  no  problems’,  is  a  complete  fairy  tale  and  does  not  sell 
itself  to  us  at  all. 

We  have  to  see  a  much  bigger  picture  and  that  bigger  picture  is 
the  whole  globe,  because  only  if  there  is  a  complete  disarmament 
right  across  the  globe  can  we  have  a  viable  nuclear-free  zone, 
because  the  only  concept  of  a  nuclearfree  zone  which  is  viable  is  of 
the  whole  world  becoming  a  nuclear-free  zone. 

A  word  on  our  nuclear  programme  and  Pakistan’s,  that  is 
currently  being  discussed  in  many  areas.  We  feel  there  is  little  to 
compare  between  the  two.  India  has  the  capability,  but  we  have 
demonstrated,  like  I  ,said,  that  we  are  not  willing  to  turn  that 
capability  into  a  weapon-system.  We  have  demonstrated  our  resolve 
and  our  strength.  Our  capability  is  our  own,  built  up  by  our 
scientists,  by  our  own  research,  by  our  own  material,  basically  by 
our  own  technology.  All  our  installations  are  in  the  civilian  sector. 
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They  are  in  one  way  or  another  hauled  across  both  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  almost  every  session.  Nothing  is  really  hidden  about 
our  nuclear  programme.  And  nobody  today  accuses  India  of  having  a 
nuclear  weapons  programme.  Not  even  our  worst  enemies  and  critics 
have  accused  us  of  having  a  nuclear  weapons  programme.  A 
capability — yes,  a  programme — no.  If  you  compare  that  with 
Pakistan’s  nuclear  programme,  the  whole  programme  is  in  the 
military  sector.  There  is  nothing  open  to  civilians.  There  is  nothing 
open  to  be  questioned  in  Parliament.  The  programme  has  not  had  a 
history  of  being  developed  by  their  own  scientists  and  by  their  own 
technology.  It  is  a  programme  which  has  been  clandestinely  brought 
out  from  other  countries,  sometimes  by  sending  people  who  have 
brought  technology,  sometimes  by  just  pilfering  technology, 
sometimes  by  smuggling  materials.  Well,  all  possible  devious  means 
have  been  used  to  build  that  programme.  The  programme  is  entirely 
military.  There  is  no  civilian  outlet  for  their  products.  Now,  we  are 
told  to  compare  these  two.  How  can  we?  And  the  basic  question  is, 
how  can  you  compare  India,  which  has  done  things  honestly  and 
openly,  with  Pakistan,  which  has  done  things  in  the  most  devious 
and  hidden  ways?  There  can  be  no  equating  the  two,  there  can  be  no 
comparison.  We  must  focus  on  our  own  problems;  and  our  problems 
on  the  nuclear  weapon  issue  cannot  be  limited  to  just  our  western 
border;  they  go  much  beyond,  and  in  fact,  they  are  global,  and  we 
must  see  them  in  that  light.  We  must  focus  very  firmly  on  the 
relevant  issue;  and  the  relevant  issue  is  global  nuclear  disarmament 
and  complete  nuclear  disarmament,  with  all  countries — those  with 
nuclear  weapons  as  well  as  those  without — involved  in  that  process 
because  all  countries  have  an  equal  stake  in  the  prevention  of  a 
nuclear  war. 

There  is  no  freedom  from  a  nuclear  threat  today  because  it 
reaches  out  well  beyond  the  boundaries  under  any  treaty  or  the 
boundaries  of  any  country.  The  only  possible  freedom  is  that  of 
coexistence  between  all  the  systems  in  all  the  countries.  There 
cannot  be  nuclear-weapon  zones  and  nuclear-weapon-free  zones.  Like  I 
said,  there  can  only  be  one  nuclear- weapon-free  zone  and  that  is  the 
whole  globe.  To  achieve  disarmament,  it  is  essential  first  to  have  a 
moratorium  on  all  testing  and  then  to  have  a  comprehensive  Test 
Ban  Treaty. 

There  is  an  inherent  contradiction  between,  on  the  one  hand, 
negotiating  for  nuclear  disarmament  across  a  conference  table  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  escalating  your  technologies  in  developing 
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nuclear  weapons,  increasing  their  power  or  their  capability  or  their 
reach.  To  resolve  that  contradiction,  we  need  an  immediate  halt  to 
vertical  proliferation. 

Three  years  ago,  six  nations  from  five  continents  joined  together 
to  launch  a  major  peace  initiative — Argentina,  Mexico,  Sweden, 
Greece,  Tanzania  and  India.  Our  peace  initiative  in  many  ways 
inspired  public  opinion  right  across  the  globe  and  more  specially  in 
the  nuclear-weapon  countries.  And  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
because  of  this  momentum  that  much  has  been  gained  during  these 
recent  years  and  months.  Our  work  had  been  directed  not  so  much  at 
the  Governments  as  at  the  peoples  of  these  countries.  And  we  feel 
that  we  have  aroused  a  major  awareness  amongst  these  people. 
Thanks  to  that  role  in  educating  the  people  and  building  an 
awareness,  we  are  witnessing  the  tentative  but  historic  beginning  of 
the  process  of  nuclear  disarmament.  But  our  work  and  our  efforts 
must  continue  to  their  logical  conclusion,  which  is  the  complete 
elimination  of  all  nuclear  weapons. 

We,  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States,  cannot  sit  back  and  leave  it 
just  to  the  nuclear-weapon  States.  The  stakes  are  too  high;  the  cost 
will  be  paid  by  all  of  us.  We  must  be  equally  involved  in  the  basic 
question  of  whether  to  disarm  and,  if  so,  at  what  pace  and  how  it 
should  be  done.  Nuclear  war  is  a  global  menace  and  it  involves  all  of 
us — nuclear-weapon  countries  and  non-nuclear-weapon  countries. 
We  cannot  shirk  the  responsibility. 

India  as  a  member  of  the  Six-Nation  Initiative,  as  a  non-aligned 
country,  has  played  a  major  role  in  efforts  at  disarmament  right  from 
the  beginning,  right  from  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear  age,  and  we  must 
now  give  it  a  new  push,  now  that  we  are  seeing  for  the  first  time 
perhaps  a  breakthrough  in  disarmament. 

I  have  deliberately  shortened  my  talk  to  try  and  give  you  more 
time  for  questions  and  I  hope  you  will  ask  lively  questions.  I  must 
put  in  a  word  of  complaint.  I  was  just  telling  your  Commandant,  as 
we  were  walking  in,  that  the  last  time  I  was  in  the  College,  the 
questions  were  very  dry  and  military.  Well,  I  hope  you  break  out  of 
your  uniforms  and  ask  much  more  lively  questions. 
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Democracy  is  Firmly  Rooted 

Today,  on  the  occasion  of  your  golden  jubilee,  I  offer  you  and 
the  whole  of  Uttar  Pradesh  my  good  wishes  on  the  completion  of  50 
years  of  the  Vidhan  Sabha. 

Yours  is  the  country’s  largest  State  Assembly.  Your  size  entails 
for  you  a  special  responsibility.  The  way  you  conduct  your  Vidhan 
Sabha  will  send  its  own  message  to  the  other  State  Assemblies  in  the 
country.  If  you  nurture  democracy  with  care  and  affection,  our 
democracy  will  be  strengthened.  It  is  your  responsibility  to  see  that  it 
is  the  message  of  democracy  which  goes  out  from  Uttar  Pradesh, 
from  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Uttar  Pradesh.  This  message 
should  be  such  that  it  gives  strength  to  every  Legislative  Assembly 
in  the  country,  imparts  vigour  to  democracy  in  the  country.  I  am 
specially  happy  today  that  eleven  such  individuals  who  were  present 
in  this  Assembly  fifty  years  ago  have  also  com.e  to  this  function.  I 
am  particularly  glad  to  see  Shri  Kamlapati  Tripathiji.  I  am  a  bit  sad 
that  Shrimati  Vijayalaxmi  Panditji  could  not  be  here  in  our  midst. 

This  year,  the  Uttar  Pradesh  Vidhan  Sabha  completes  fifty  years. 
This  year  we  also  celebrate  forty  years  of  our  Independence.  In  a 
way,  the  Uttar  Pradesh  Vidhan  Sabha  was  also  a  forerunner  of  our 
Independence.  Nobody  can  say  today  that  democracy  is  not  strong  in 
India,  that  it  does  not  work  here.  Such  doubts  were  aired  forty  years 
ago.  But  you,  through  your  Vidhan  Sabha,  along  with  the  other  State 
Assemblies,  and  along  with  Parliament,  have  shown  the  world  that 
democracy  is  strong  in  India.  It  is  deep-rooted,  and  nobody  can 
weaken  it. 

We  have  shown  that  the  aspirations  of  the  people  can  be  fulfilled 
through  our  democracy,  that  our  country  can  go  forward  on  the  road 
to  progress  and  development  and  create  a  place  of  honour  and  glory 
for  itself  in  the  world,  through  this  very  democracy.  When  we  were 
enslaved,  it  was  said  that  a  country  like  India  cannot  be  governed  on 
democratic  lines.  But  we  have  demonstrated  to  all  those  who  have 
been  trying  to  run  us  down  that  we  can  debate  issues  in  the 
democratic  forum;  there  are  no  pressures,  no  bars.  We  have  shown 
that  we  can  bring  about  changes  in  society,  we  can  bring  about 
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economic  development,  we  can  change  the  countryside,  towns  and 
cities.  But  most  importantly  we  have  shown  that  we  can  spread 
education,  and  that,  despite  our  diversities — diversity  of  aspirations, 
of  religions,  of  castes,  of  regions — we  can  keep  the  country  strong. 
Through  democracy,  we  can  strengthen  our  Independence.  This  is 
the  message  that  has  reached  every  corner  of  the  world.  There  have 
been  elections  to  Parliament  and  there  have  been  elections  to  so 
many  State  Assemblies  all  these  years  and  the  people  have  fully 
participated  in  them.  They  have  cast  their  vote  with  enthusiasm — 
with  full  freedom,  without  any  bars,  without  any  pressures. 
Whenever  people  wanted  to  change  any  government,  they  changed 
it.  Whenever  they  wanted  to  change  it  again,  they  did  that  too. 

Power  vests  in  the  people  of  India,  in  the  people  of  the  States,  and 
we  have  shown  the  world  that  the  people  of  India  know  how  to 
exercise  their  power. 

Our  people  have  cast  their  votes  in  very  large  numbers.  There  are 
very  few  countries  of  the  world  where  such  a  heavy  turn  out  of 
voters  can  be  seen.  There  are  very  few  countries  of  the  world  whose 
population  pays  such  attention  to  the  finer  points  of  politics  as  does 
ours;  every  matter  is  debated  and  discussed  at  the  tea  shops.  This  is 
characteristic  of  our  democracy  and  its  real  strength.  That  is  what 
builds  up  the  strength  of  the  Assemblies.  This  strength  has  given 
strength  to  India.  In  our  democracy,  we  have  given  great  freedom  to 
our  Press.  Our  Press  is  completely  awake  in  every  way.  It  is  alert  and 
alive.  I  might  say,  it  sometimes  becomes  a  bit  too  lively.  But  there 
are  no  bars  to  that.  Democracy  gains  strength  only  when  it  receives 
due  respect  and  deference.  Therefore  we,  particularly  our  brothers 
and  sisters  in  journalism,  must  pay  attention  to  avoid  doing  anything 
to  weaken  it.  The  main  thing  is  to  publish  only  the  truth.  Many 
things  get  into  print  today  which  are  indicative  of  weaknesses.  If  we 
begin  to  take  undue  advantage  of  democracy,  if  we  expose  it  to 
ridicule,  give  up  discipline  and  think  that  freedom  means  individual 
licence  and  not  the  freedom  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  this  will 
weaken  the  whole  country.  Our  democracy  will  be  debilitated. 

We  shall  be  able  to  strengthen  our  Independence  only  when  we 
fulfil  our  individual  responsibilities  with  the  utmost  care,  when  we 
discharge  our  duties  with  discipline.  The  responsibility  for  all  this 
rests  with  every  citizen  of  India,  as  with  every  person  in  Uttar 
Pradesh. 

We  find  that  whenever  there  is  rapid  economic  and  social  change, 
and  very  rapidly  are  such  changes  taking  place  in  India,  the 
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established  values  of  our  society  begin  to  change.  Vested  interests 
begin  to  get  disrupted.  Sometimes  new  forces  begin  to  emerge.  But  if 
we  follow  the  path  of  socialism — and  that  is  the  path  which  India  has 
to  follow,  if  it  is  to  gain  in  strength — then  we  will  have  to  combat 
vested  interests  at  every  step.  And  here  again  we  will  always  have  to 
be  alert  that  even  by  mistake  we  do  not  help  vested  interests  in  any 
way.  Perhaps  no  one  helps  vested  interests  knowingly,  but  some 
times  they  may  be  helped  unwittingly.  We  must  exercise  special  care 
to  see  that  nothing  happens  which  harms  our  people,  weakens  the 
masses,  retards  the  pace  of  their  development. 

Our  democracy  is  strong.  It  is  very  healthy  and  progressing 
rapidly.  But  that  does  not  mean  we  can  stop  and  rest.  If  democracy  is 
to  survive,  if  it  is  to  be  preserved,  we  have  to  defend  it  every  day, 
every  minute  of  every  day.  We  have  to  protect  it  and  nurture  it. 

Freedom  was  wrested  after  great  struggle.  Sitting  in  front  of  me 
are  many  people  who  were  there  during  the  struggle.  But  today  the 
responsibility  of  protecting  our  Independence  is  no  less.  If 
Independence  is  to  be  maintained,  that  perhaps  requires  an  even 
greater  struggle  today.  The  more  we  progress,  the  stronger  we  are, 
the  higher  we  raise  our  heads,  the  greater  the  struggle  needed  to 
protect  this  freedom,  to  protect  the  country.  It  is  necessary  for  all  of 
us — for  every  individual  in  the  country — to  understand  this,  and  then 
to  do  our  duty  accordingly.  Discipline  has  to  be  maintained.  In  a 
democracy,  we  have  to  ensure  that  the  various  institutions  work 
harmoniously  and  properly,  be  it  Parliament  or  be  it  the 
administration.  Whether  it  is  Parliament  meaning  the  Lok  Sabha  and 
the  Rajya  Sabha  or  the  Legislative  Assemblies  and  the  Legislative 
Councils;  whether  it  is  the  judiciary,  or  the  Press,  they  must  all 
function  in  such  a  harmonious  manner  as  to  pull  the  country  in  the 
right  direction.  There  must  be  full  discussion,  because  without 
debate  there  can  be  neither  democracy  nor  a  correct  choice  of  path 
by  us.  Debate  there  must  be,  but  it  must  be  such  that  we  follow  our 
principles,  our  main  tenets,  and  from  that  standpoint  we  examine 
what  kind  of  programmes  we  are  implementing  and  how  we  are 
progressing  on  the  chosen  path.  Many  times  we  see  that  there  is  less 
light  and  more  heat  in  the  way  debates  are  conducted  in  our 
Assemblies.  So  often  we  find  some  people  arguing  even  with  the 
Chair.  Work  does  not  proceed  with  discipline.  This  does  not  redound 
to  the  credit  of  our  democracy,  nor  to  the  honour  of  our  country.  We 
must  think  seriously  about  how  to  run  our  Assemblies,  whether  noise 
and  agitation  bring  honour  to  the  nation,  or  whether  we  can  progress 
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by  engaging  in  serious  discussions  on  material  points.  It  is  so  easy  to 
get  one’s  name  into  the  newspapers  of  our  regions,  to  make  the 
headlines.  It  is  a  painful  reflection  that  people  tend  to  forget  the  great 
difficulties  with  which  this  freedom  was  attained,  how  much  people 
had  to  struggle.  If  we  make  a  joke  of  this  freedom  and  throw  it  out  of 
the  window,  there  will  be  no  saviour.  Here,  in  such  Assemblies,  we 
have  to  establish  that  we  are  seriously  prepared  to  defend  that 
freedom,  that  today  we  are  determined  to  struggle  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  Independence.  In  all  seriousness,  we  have  to 
show  that  Indian  democracy  is  an  example  for  the  world.  We  have  to 
look,  not  only  at  other  developing  nations,  but  also  countries  where 
democracy  is  long  established,  where  it  is  a  running  concern,  and 
show  them  that  our  democracy  is  better,  stronger,  than  theirs. 

A  democracy  needs  a  high  level  of  debate.  At  times  the 
temperature  should  also  rise.  But  the  line  of  debate  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of.  That  is  very  important.  If  there  is  no  discipline,  if  the 
Assembly  cannot  function,  it  brings  nobody  any  credit.  More 
importantly,  it  is  necessary  that  our  debates  should  not  remain 
confined  to  mundane  matters.  Discussions  on  development  are  of 
course  necessary.  Development  must  be  pursued.  Programmes  for 
the  removal  of  poverty  have  to  go  on.  But  we  have  to  remember  that 
whatever  development,  whatever  progress  we  want,  has  to  be  under 
the  umbrella  of  our  principles.  If  we  do  not  look  up  to  the  principles 
we  are  following,  and  get  stuck  in  everyday  discussions,  we  can 
always  unwittingly  step  off  that  high  road.  It  is  imperative  to  come 
back  occasionally  to  first  principles,  to  the  guiding  tenets  of  our 
polity.  We  must  return  to  the  basis  of  our  thinking  and  then  apply  it 
to  the  problems  of  the  day.  We  must  find  new  solutions  for  today’s 
problems  but  these  must  be  based  firmly  on  the  same  tenets.  The 
principles  must  not  change.  But  of  course  these  principles  may  have 
to  be  applied  in  new  ways  to  the  problems  as  the  environment  has 
changed,  the  country  has  progressed  and  the  situation  is  different 
now.  Thus,  from  time  to  time,  in  such  Assemblies,  we  have  to  go 
back  to  our  roots  and  see  how  we  can  follow  the  same  path  as  before 
and  also  proceed  further  on  the  same  path  with  greater  vigour  and 
speed. 

There  is  one  question  which  is  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
these  days.  That  is  the  relationship  between  the  Centre  and  the 
States.  I  do  not  wish  to  start  that  debate  here.  But  whatever  I  have 
said  here  is  also  very  important.  We  must  not  forget  how  we  attained 
our  Independence.  Perhaps  even  more  important,  we  should  not 
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forget  how  we  were  enslaved.  These  things  have  to  be  remembered. 
We  must  remember  how  we  remained  enslaved  for  200  years  and 
how  we  built  up  strength  for  winning  our  freedom.  The  main  point  is 
that  it  requires  discipline.  If  there  is  no  discipline,  whether  it  is 
financial  discipline  or  any  other  kind  of  discipline,  the  country  will 
be  finished. 

For  twenty  years  after  the  advent  of  Independence,  there  were 
only  Congress  governments.  People  often  believe  that  when  there 
were  only  Congress  Chief  Ministers,  there  was  no  debate.  But 
perhaps  the  kind  of  broad  debate  in  Centre-State  relations  which 
went  on  in  those  days  has  not  occurred  thereafter.  In  the  twenty  years 
since  then,  there  have  been  governments  of  different  complexions  in 
the  States,  some  Congress  governments  and  some  governments  of 
other  parties.  So  we  must  see  how  we  can  shape  these  relationships 
in  the  light  of  the  situation  obtaining  today  and  the  situation  which 
used  to  exist  previously.  These  relationships  must  be  shaped  in  such 
a  way  that  the  country  becomes  strong,  makes  further  headway.  The 
most  important  thing  is  to  ensure  that  nothing  is  done  which  weakens 
the  nation.  And  within  these  parameters,  we  must  meet  and  carry  on 
our  discussions  to  build  up  our  relationships  in  such  a  way  that  the 
country  stands  on  its  own  feet. 

Just  as  every  individual  has  a  duty  towards  the  nation,  so  has 
every  State  Government.  No  government,  whether  of  the  Congress 
or  of  any  non-Congress  party,  can  get  away  from  this  obligation.  I  am 
specially  mentioning  the  Congress  because  there  is  a  Congress 
Government  at  the  Centre.  Otherwise  I  would  not  have  mentioned 
the  Congress. 

We  have  noticed  that  many  a  time  when  programmes  are  sent, 
whatever  the  complexion  of  the  State  Government,  the  problems 
look  all  the  same  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Centre.  Not  much 
difference  can  be  seen  between  Congress  Governments  and 
Opposition  Governments.  The  resources  which  are  remitted  for 
major  programmes  sometimes  do  not  reach  those  for  whom  they 
were  targeted — they  are  diverted  to  other  programmes.  So  what 
happens  is  that  our  major  plans  get  upset.  A  five-year  project 
becomes  a  twelve  to  fifteen-year  scheme.  The  overall  costing  goes 
awry.  The  poor  do  not  derive  the  intended  benefits.  We  mu.st  ensure 
discipline  in  the  implementation  of  these  programmes  for  the  poor. 
We  have  a  lot  of  debate  on  these  matters.  There  are  pulls  and  pushes. 
But  after  all  these  tussles,  we  must  reach  that  conclusion  which  is 
good  for  the  people  of  the  State,  which  benefits  every  village.  And 
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this  can  happen  only  if  all  of  us  act  with  discipline,  with  restraint, 
and  seriously  shoulder  our  responsibilities. 

Attempts  are  made  by  States  to  foist  everything  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  Central  Government.  We  reply  by  telling  them  that  it  is  not 
our  fault,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  States.  But  that  also  does  not  do  any 
good.  There  should  be  some  depth  to  the  debates,  and  we  are 
prepared  for  such  a  debate  in  depth.  But  the  major  issues  should  be 
discussed  first.  Individual  matters  come  later.  And  this  kind  of 
debate  should  rather  arise  all  over  the  country,  because  only  when 
such  a  debate  takes  place  does  the  country  remain  on  the  right 
course. 

I  have  been  noticing  that  such  debate  has  been  entirely  absent 
over  the  last  few  years.  Nobody  in  the  country  discusses  major 
issues.  There  is  no  debate  on  principles.  People  are  forgetting 
ideologies.  Everybody’s  attention  is  drawn  only  towards  economic 
development — our  road,  our  bridge,  our  drain,  our  footpath — 
everything  else  is  forgotten. 

What  is  India’s  special  characteristic?  It  is  that  for  thousands  of 
years,  we  have  placed  certain  values  above  material  considerations. 
If  today  we  desert  this  principle  our  values  will  be  lost  to  us.  Then, 
howsoever  much  there  is  of  economic  development — howsoever 
many  drains,  roads,  footpaths  you  build,  install  electricity  and 
tubewells,  provide  irrigation — India  cannot  become  strong.  India  will 
become  weak.  India  will  not  progress.  It  will  regress. 

There  are  very  few  countries  in  the  world — India  is  perhaps  the 
only  one— where  morality  comes  first.  Very  few  countries  in  the 
world  today  are  prepared  to  act  on  such  values.  The  fewer  the  people 
willing  to  uphold  these  values,  the  greater  becomes  our 
responsibility  to  defend  our  principles.  The  strength  of  the  Congress 
in  the  struggle  for  freedom,  its  power  to  agitate,  was  built  on  these 
very  principles.  Gandhiji,  Panditji,  and  other  leaders,  put  these 
principles  before  the  country,  and  the  nation  spoke  with  one  voice.  It 
rose  on  these  very  principles  and  today  we  are  forgetting  the  same 
principles  in  the  race  for  material  development.  Economic 
development  is  necessary.  It  has  to  be  accelerated.  But 
simultaneously  our  heritage,  our  traditions,  our  culture  must  not  be 
forgotten  by  us.  To  me  this  appears  to  be  most  important. 

’Now  once  again  I  offer  good  wishes  to  you,  to  the  people  of  the 
whole  of  Uttar  Pradesh.  The  Uttar  Pradesh  Vidhan  Sabha  is  part  and 
parcel  of  Indian  democracy.  Many  personalities  emerged  from  this 
Assembly  and  provided  leadership  to  the  country.  I  would  specially 
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like  to  mention  Jawaharlal  Nehruji  and  Shastriji.  I  am  mentioning 
those  who  became  Prime  Ministers  and  provided  leadership  for  the 
country’s  vigorous  and  rapid  progress  and  who  appeared  in 
Parliament. 

Once  more,  I  offer  good  wishes  to  you,  to  the  whole  of  Uttar 
Pradesh  and  to  the  entire  country. 


Briefing  the  Bureaucracy 


India  has  now  been  independent  for  forty  years.  During  these 
forty  years  we  have  seen  immense  transformation  in  all  aspects  of 
the  nation’s  life.  The  economy,  from  being  totally  stagnant  at  the 
time  of  Independence,  has  now  achieved  a  healthy  growth  of 
approximately  5  per  cent.  Industry  has  been  transformed  completely. 
From  a  country  with  almost  no  industrial  base  to  a  country  which  is 
manufacturing  very  sophisticated  as  well  as  other  machines  and 
equipment — few  countries  can  match  our  diversity  in  terms  of 
industrial  output,  certainly  almost  no  developing  country  can.  In 
foodgrains,  our  production  has  increased  manifold  and,  for  the  first 
time,  we  are  able  to  face  a  very  severe  drought  without  going  into 
famine  conditions. 

Social  progress  has  been  immense  in  the  transition  that  has  taken 
place  during  these  years  in  our  society.  The  outlook  in  our  society 
has  changed.  Geographic  mobility  is  unprecedented.  Millions  are 
moving  from  villages  to  towns,  to  cities,  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another.  Similarly,  social  mobility  is  unprecedented.  Traditional 
hierarchies  are  being  transformed  in  both  the  rural  and  urban  areas. 
Movement  both  up  and  down  the  social  scale  is  more  rapid  and 
pronounced  than  ever  before. 

India  in  1987  is  completely  different  from  the  India  of  1947.  Yet 
a  parallel  transformation  has  not  taken  place — 1  won’t  say  no 
transformation  but  certainly  not  of  the  same  level — in  mental 
attitudes  in  our  country,  in  the  outlook,  in  the  minds  of  our  people. 
This  perhaps  is  one  of  the  bigger  challenges  that  we  have  to  face 
today. 

To  a  large  extent,  we  still  remain  prisoners  of  concepts  that  were 
evolved  at  an  earlier  time,  concepts  that  were  designed  to  face  a 
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different  set  of  challenges,  in  different  circumstances  with  different 
opportunities  and  where  a  different  set  of  options  was  available. 
These  concepts  have  served  us  very  well  during  these  forty  years. 
But  it  is  essential  now  to  look  at  them  afresh.  There  is  no  excuse  to 
absolve  us  of  the  responsibility  of  giving  things  a  fresh  look.  We 
have  to  assess  and  review  what  has  happened  and,  in  that  light,  to 
bring  to  bear  our  experience  on  the  new  challenges  that  lie  ahead. 
We  have  to  apply  fresh  thinking. 

India  is  no  longer  a  newly  independent,  newly  emerging, 
under-developed  country.  We  have  completed  the  first  phase  of  our 
industrial  development.  We  have  undertaken  the  Green  Revolution. 
It  has  already  taken  very  strong  roots  in  the  north-west.  We  are  now 
spreading  it  eastwards  and  southwards. 

Non-alignment  as  a  concept  has  been  accepted  by  the  world.  Just  a 
few  decades  ago,  non-alignment  and  peaceful  coexistence  were  just  a 
voice  in  the  wilderness,  in  some  cases  mocked  at  and  in  some  cases 
scoffed  at.  But  today  they  are  both  accepted  realities.  That  was  the 
essence  of  the  Delhi  Declaration  that  was  signed  about  a  year  ago 
with  General  Secretary  Gorbachev.  Even  the  language  of  the 
Washington  Summit  comes  from  those  precepts.  There  is  no  longer 
the  hesitation  and  scepticism  and  derision  which  Gandhiji  and 
Panditji  faced  with  their  new  concepts.  When  Gandhiji  and  Panditji 
first  articulated  their  startingly  creative  and  innovative  thinking  to 
the  nation  and  to  the  world,  there  were  a  lot  of  questions  raised.  But 
today  it  is  very  clear  that  the  road  that  we  were  put  on  was  the 
correct  road,  and  on  that  path  we  have  transformed  our  country. 

But  the  machine  for  that  transformation  has  been  very 
neglected — I  won’t  say  totally  but  in  certain  critical  ways.  The 
machine  for  that  transformation  is  the  administration,  the 
bureaucracy  that  has  run  the  country  during  these  years.  During  these 
forty  years  the  bureaucracy  has  really  held  the  country  together, 
helped  develop  the  country  and  given  it  stability.  Few 
newly  independent  and  developing  countries  can  match  our  history  of 
direction  and  stability.  One  very  big  reason  is  the  strength  of  our 
administrative  system.  We  have  to  look  back  on  forty  years  of 
achievement  and  then  look  ahead  and  see  how  the  same  system,  the 
same  machine,  is  going  to  face  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead.  The 
bureaucracy  is  both  the  engine  for  continuity  and  the  engine  for 
change.  You  must  look  at  your  jobs,  your  tasks  in  both  these  aspects. 

The  contribution  of  the  bureaucracy  to  the  national  debate  is  of 
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crucial  importance.  Too  often  I  find  that  the  bureaucracy  is  closed  up 
into  its  own  little  boxes.  If  you  are  looking  at  energy,  then  you  are 
not  sensitive  to  any  other  development  that  is  taking  place  and  your 
attention  is  totally  concentrated  in  that  one  sphere.  If  you  are  in  some 
other  sphere,  then  it  is  totally  on  that.  While  not  even  hinting  that 
you  must  reduce  your  attention  in  the  specific  task  assigned  to  you  in 
your  career,  in  your  posting,  there  is  a  very  great  need  for  the 
bureaucracy  to  look  across  these  walls  into  what  is  happening  in 
Other  departments,  into  the  totality  of  development,  into  the  direction 
that  the  country  is  taking.  I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  must  get 
politicised  and  take  a  political  view  but  you  must  be  part  of  the 
debate  in  developing  concepts  and  ideas,  in  thinking  about  the 
challenges  that  lie  ahead,  and  how  these  challenges  will  be  faced. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  bureaucracy  is  consulted  on  basic  issues, 
the  consultation  is  invariably  at  the  top,  at  the  upper  echelons,  and 
not  at  the  cutting  edge  of  development  or  at  the  district  administra¬ 
tion  level.  However,  no  matter  what  earth-shattering  decisions  or 
directions  we  might  give  from  the  top,  the  implementation  and 
delivery  is  at  the  district  level.  And  that  really  is  in  your  hands.  The 
way  that  delivery  takes  place,  the  efficiency  of  that  delivery  is  in 
your  hands.  While  a  lot  of  attention  has  been  paid  at  the  higher  level 
to  reforms  and  other  changes,  the  lower  level,  where  the  delivery 
takes  place,  has  generally  been  neglected  or  ignored.  And  that  is  one 
reason  why  we  thought  that  it  would  be  good  to  have  this  series  of 
workshops. 

Yours  is  the  first  such  exercise  and  I  suppose  much  will  depend 
on  how  this  goes  off,  on  how  the  programme  is  to  be  continued.  As 
the  programme  is  very  new,  it  will  develop  with  meetings  and  inputs 
from  you  as  we  go  along.  We  feel  that  there  should  be  no  hard 
formulations  on  how  this  programme  is  to  be  run  and  it  should  really 
be  developed  from  your  inputs  and  your  interaction  during  this 
session.  The  workshop  is  the  beginning  of  a  consultative  process  of 
trying  to  involve  into  the  decision-making  process  that  segment  of  the 
administration  which  is  really  interfaced  with  the  people. 

The  District  Magistrate  or  Collector  is  the  Government  as  far  as 
the  people  are  concerned,  with  a  capital  ‘G’.  The  face  that  you 
present  to  the  millions  that  you  come  into  contact  with  is  the  face  of 
the  Government.  Your  behaviour  is  the  behaviour  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  your  attitude  is  the  attitude  of  the  Government.  Your  concern 
for  the  poor  and  the  deprived  is  the  concern  of  the  Government.  And 
again,  it  is  your  achievement  of  the  targets  that  are  set  which  is  the 
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achievement  of  the  Government. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  contradiction  between  the  target  that  has 
been  set  for  certain  programmes  and  political  pressures.  We  would 
like  to  assure  you  that  we  will  give  full  protection  to  anybody  who  is 
working  honestly  and  dedicatedly  to  achieve  the  target  that  has  been 
laid  down,  for  the  district  or  wherever  you  are  working. 

These  workshops  should  function  at  various  levels.  You  will 
obviously  be  dealing  with  thenitty-gritty  of  the  problems  that  you 
face  daily.  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  so  many  Collectors  and 
District  Magistrates  are  thrown  together,  there  will  be  a  Jot  of 
cross -fertilisation  and-a  lot  of  new  ideas  will  come  up. 

But  you  must  not  remain  bogged  down  with  just  the  nitty-gritty. 
You  must  also  think  in  larger  terms,  on  bigger  concepts  about  where 
the  country  should  be  going,  what  are  our  greater  targets  and  what 
else  is  required  as  an  input  to  achieve,  perhaps,  the  most  mundane 
target  at  the  grassroot  level.  It  could  be  an  input  from  foreign  policy, 
it  could  be  an  input  from  some  other  international  interaction  that 
takes  place.  There  are  linkages  which  link  our  basic  grassroot 
programme  for  poverty  alleviation,  or  health  or  any  of  our  other 
programmes  with  our  foreign  policy.  You  cannot  pull  them  apart.  If 
we  pretend  that  we  can  have  only  anti-poverty  programmes  or  an 
economic  development  programme  and  separate  that  from  the 
human  being  or  from  international  affairs  or  from  our  other  policies, 
it  cannot  be  done.  These  things  cannot  be  isolated.  I  sometimes  feel 
that  in  our  system,  we  tend  to  isolate  the.se  and  look  at  them  in 
different  boxes.  While  that  is  easier  and  must  be  done,  when  it  comes 
to  the  implementation  at  the  ground  level,  when  you  think  of  the 
concept,  you  must  go  about  and  integrate  that  thinking  into  the 
programme.  That^s  why  we  would  like  you  to  go  right  across  the 
board  in  your  discussions. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  don’t  lose  touch  or  contact  with  our 
past.  We  must  cherish  and  nurture  everything  of  value  that  we  have 
inherited.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  place  on  one  side  all  that  has 
outlived  its  usefulness.  We  should  re-examine  the  rationale  of  past 
positions  and  decisions  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  they 
continue  to  be  relevant  and  germane  to  our  present  reality. 

In  the  next  two  or  three  days  I  hope  you  will  be  completely 
unfettered  in  your  .state  of  mind.  You  will  defend  nothing  ju.st 
because  it  exists.  At  the  same  time,  you  won’t  knock  anything  ju.st 
becau.se  it  exi.sts.  Your  task  is  that  of  hone.st  appraisal,  as  you  see  it, 
to  interpret  it  as  honestly  as  you  can.  What  matters  is  not  so  much 
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the  right  or  wrong  assessment,  but  reflecting  dispassionately  upon 
your  experience  and  your  own  reactions.  We  would  like  to  see  that 
what  should  be  retained  is  retained,  what  should  be  discarded  is 
discarded,  and  what  should  be  done  anew  is  looked  at  anew. 

By  now,  you  have  had  some  years  in  the  field  with  a  variety  of 
experience,  interaction  at  the  grassroot  level,  dealing  with  officials  at 
different  levels  of  the  district  hierarchy,  plus  handling  officials  in 
other  departments:  public  health,  public  works,  agriculture,  educa¬ 
tion,  various  scientific  departments  and  many  others.  You  have  got 
experience  in  trying  your  own  hand,  as  the  head  of  the  district 
administration,  at  confronting  and  solving  the  problems  of  the 
district.  This  experience  gives  you  a  profound  knowledge  of  how  the 
people  articulate  their  problems,  of  the  levels  that  they  use  to  secure 
a  response,  of  the  speed  of  the  response,  and  of  the  effectiveness  of 
that  response.  But  much  of  that  experience  is  either  personal  to  you 
and  remains  so,  or  it  is  exchanged  with  a  peer  group  from  the  same 
State  cadre  or  within  a  small  geographical  area.  Till  now  you  have 
had  little  opportunity  to  exchange  and  interact  and  share  experiences 
with  others  who  are  similarly  placed  but  are  located  in  different 
places  or  in  different  cadres,  some  with  perhaps  much  more 
experience  than  many  of  you  individually,  others  with  perhaps  less, 
but  each  with  his  own  particular  experience  based  on  the  diversity  of 
our  country  and  the  difference  in  every  area.  Because  our  diversity  is 
still  bound  by  a  certain  unity,  a  certain  integrity,  that  experience  is 
equally  valid  in  every  other  part  of  the  country.  So,  this  workshop  is 
designed  for  your  variety  of  experience  to  interact  with  the  variety  of 
experience  of  others. 

We  must,  of  course,  be  practical.  But  don’t  get  so  involved  in 
the  nitty-gritty  that  the  bigger  picture  gets  left  out.  You  are  here  as 
District  Magistrates  because  of  your  office.  But  you  are  equally  here 
as  thinking  Indians  of  today’s  generation,  with  intellectual  accom¬ 
plishments  and  interests  of  an  exceptional  order.  Your  vision,  your 
concerns,  your  interests  extend  far  beyond  your  immediate  pre¬ 
occupations  as  a  district  officer.  So,  here  you  must  please  think 
integrally  as  responsible  citizens  of  the  country  rather  than  depart- 
mentally  as  District  Magistrates  of  particular  districts.  Don’t  feel 
inhibited  that  in  your  working  life  you  belong  to  a  particular  pecking 
order,  with  a  clear  cut-off  point  in  the  hierarchy,  both  vertically  and 
horizontally.  Your  hierarchy  and  political  superstructure  should  not 
limit  your  mind  or  your  discussions  during  this  session.  Here  you 
should  be  taking  a  hard  look  at  the  interface  between  the 
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administration  and  the  people,  the  administration  and  the  political 
level,  in  the  light  of  your  personal  experience  and  that  of  all  your 
colleagues  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Through  this  process  you 
and  we,  both  will  gain  an  invaluable  insight  into  how  the 
administration  can  be  made  more  responsive,  which  is,  as  you  know, 
the  twentieth  point  of  our  20Point  Programme.  You  will  examine 
how  policy  directives  which  come  from  the  political  level  get 
translated  into  actual  action,  and  see  how  the  people’s  perceptions  of 
their  problems  can  be  reflected  in  our  programmes. 

The  theme  paper  before  you  has  identified  a  number  of  key  issues 
on  which  we  seek  your  views  and  your  feelings.  But  I  want  you  to 
place  your  responses  in  a  wider  and  much  longer  perspective.  First 
and  foremost,  you  must  remember  that  the  process  of  economic  and 
social  progress  has  introduced  a  bewildering  pace  of  radical 
structural  transformation  in  the  country,  in  our  traditional  ways  of 
life.  We,  therefore,  run  a  serious  risk  of  disrupting  the  unbroken 
continuity  of  our  five  thousandyearold  civilisation  unless  we  are  very 
careful,  very  aware  and  conscious  of  the  need  to  continue,  to 
preserve  and  conserve  that  continuity. 

Conserving  the  continuity  is  not  a  sentimental  requirement.  That 
continuity  has  been  the  vehicle  for  carrying  through  five  thousand 
years’  certain  basic  values  and  standards  which  have  set  apart  our 
civilisation  from  just  about  every  other  civilization.  Ours  is  a  major 
world  civilisation  that  has  learned  to  cope  with  heterogeneity  and 
diversity.  Neither  has  it  tried  to  pour  diversity  into  a  straitjacket  of 
uniformity,  nor  has  it  believed  that  diversity  is  best  dealt  with  by 
division.  We  have  worked  consistently  to  maintain  our  diversity,  and 
yet  we  have  united  it  into  one  integral  whole.  Indeed,  we  have 
regarded  the  preservation  and  celebration  of  our  diversity  as 
constituting  the  essential  building  block  of  both  our  traditional 
civilisation  and  our  modern  nationhood.  Unique  among  world 
civilisations,  we  regard  diversity  as  a  source  of  strength,  not  a 
weakness. 

How  is  this  possible?  The  basic  reason  is  the  world-view  of  our 
civilisation.  Truth,  we  believe,  manifests  itself  in  the  physical  and 
spiritual  world  in  many  different  forms.  Our  civilisation  is  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  tolerance,  with  conviction  in  the  virtue  of  tolerance, 
imbued  with  confidence  to  interact  with  other  views,  other  ideas, 
other  cultures.  Our  credo  has  always  been  enrichment  through 
crossfertilisation.  In  consequence,  we  have  shown  a  remarkable, 
perhaps  unique,  capacity  to  absorb  and  synthesize  that  which  is 
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different  and  make  it  our  own. 

That  is  why  we  have  sustained  our  civilisation  through  political 
turbulence,  economic  disruption,  foreign  invasion.  Even  colonialism 
could  not  change  our  civilisation.  Other  civilizations  vanished 
through  political  change.  Ours  has  thrived  on  it.  Other  civilisations 
collapsed  or  turned  in  on  themselves  when  new  ideas  were  thrown  at 
them.  We  welcomed  new  ideas  as  a  refreshing  breeze  and 
incorporated  them  into  our  own  civilisation.  Our  strength  is  the 
strength  of  the  willow,  not  the  strength  of  the  oak.  Our  civilisation 
has  a  deep  spirituality  unconnected  to  a  particular  religious  belief, 
yet  cutting  across  all  religious  beliefs. 

Our  civilisation  has  had  an  idea  of  India  much  larger  than  the 
political  entity  called  India,  surviving  vicissitudes  of  expanding, 
shrinking  and  changing  shapes  in  political  terms  or  political 
boundaries.  Only  in  modern  times  has  the  idea  of  India  corresponded 
approximately,  politically,  to  the  traditional  idea  of  India.  It  is  this 
idea  of  India,  this  great  unbroken  civilisation,  this  unique  heritage 
which  we  have  to  preserve  and  conserve. 

Economic  development  and  the  promise  of  growth  brings  material 
advance  within  the  grasp  of  all  sections  of  our  population.  There  is, 
therefore,  always  a  constant  danger  of  the  materialist  view 
overtaking  all  other  values.  You  have  already  seen  a  very  great 
manifestation  of  this  in  many  parts  of  our  country.  An  India  which 
gives  itself  over  to  crass  materialism  is  an  India  which  will  be 
definitely  weak,  it  will  definitely  break  the  continuity  of  our 
civilisation.  In  answering  the  specific  queries  posed  in  the  theme 
paper,  keep  in  the  back  of  your  mind  the  larger  perspective  of 
preserving  continuity  in  our  civilisation  through  a  period  of 
unprecedented,  rapid  transformation. 

The  second  great  danger  of  rapid  growth  and  development  is  that 
of  vested  interests  in  material  progress.  In  the  highly  competitive 
atmosphere  that  is  generated  by  development,  we  will  see  many  in 
pursuit  of  narrow  sectional  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  larger 
interest,  the  greater  interest  of  the  nation.  All  around  us  there  is 
evidence  of  new  chauvinisms  and  parochialisms  being  built  up. 
Communal  sentiments  are  certainly  present  in  our  system.  It  is 
disturbingly  easy  to  engender  narrow  loyalties,  linguistic  sectional 
ism,  regional  chauvinism,  communal  prejudice,  hatred  and  violence. 
That  way  lies  disaster.  We  have  to  strengthen  our  people’s  pride  in 
their  different  linguistic,  cultural  and  religious  identities.  Without 
that,  these  will  become  a  source  of  friction.  We  have  to  effectively 
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counter  sectarianism  and  sectional  violence.  We  have  to  revive  the 
spirit  that  was  India. 

How  do  we  go  about  doing  it,  especially  when  all  the  targets  that 
are  put  in  front  of  you,  all  the  targets  that  are  put  in  front  of  the 
nation  are  very  materialistic  targets,  counted  in  statistics  and  hard 
numbers,  where  no  value  is  given  to  anything  other  than  material 
development?  This  is  the  challenge  that  we  face  right  across  the 
country  today.  This  is  one  of  the  challenges  that  I  would  like  you  to 
address  yourselves  to. 

We  cannot  achieve  this  by  mere  exhortation  or  policy 
pronouncements.  It  can  only  be  done  if  we  address  ourselves  to  the 
specific  problems,  to  the  specific  questions  to  get  specific  answers. 
You  have  to  ask  yourselves  whether  or  not  to  propose  a  course  of 
action  which  strengthens  the  forces  of  unity  and  harmony  while 
simultaneously  promoting  the  celebration  of  our  diversity. 

Third  is  the  great  national  challenge,  the  challenge  of 
modernisation.  We  cannot  maintain  continuity  by  remaining  mired  in 
the  past.  We  have  to  maintain  continuity  while  breaking  new  ground. 
Modernisation  is  not  a  matter  of  only  technology  or  economic 
growth.  Technology  is  only  a  tool  which  becomes  useful  when  used 
by  the  mind.  Transformation  must  begin  and  take  root  in  mental 
attitudes.  Our  attempt  is  to  bring  about  such  a  transformation  in 
mental  attitudes  on  the  part  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  our  people 
while  preserving  the  continuity  and  essential  values  of  our 
nationhood.  We  find  today  that  we  interpret  modernisation  too 
quickly  as  the  acquisition  of  new  fancy  machines  and  gadgetry.  That 
is  not  modernisation.  It  does  not  give  us  development  in  any  way. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  conversation  I  had  with  a  Nobel 
laureate  just  a  little  while  ago.  I  was  talking  to  him  about  some  of 
our  laboratories.  He  had  just  visited  one  of  our  bestequipped 
laborator  ies  and  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  about  it.  He  was 
obviously  quite,  taken  aback  by  the  type  of  equipment  he  had  seen  in 
the  lab,  and  he  more  or  less  said  that  he  had  not  seen  any  other 
laboratory  with  that  type  of  equipment  in  it.  I  asked  him  how  one 
kept  a  laboratory  alive  and  thinking,  because  many  of  our 
organisations  that  were  dynamic  when  we  set  them  up,  sort  of 
gathered  fat  and  weight  after  a  few  years,  and  just  did  not  have  that 
sparkle  they  used  to  have.  He  came  back  and  said,  '’You  know,  the 
best  laboratories  in  the  world  have  about  the  worst  equipment  that 
you  can  find!  But  they  have  the  best  brains,  they  have  one  or  two 
really  top  people  who  are  catalysts  in  generating  new,  fresh 
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thinking."  So,  when  we  talk  of  modernisation,  we  are  not  talking  of 
lots  and  lots  of  new  machines  being  pushed  in.  It’s  all  up  here  in  the 
head,  how  we  use  it,  how  we  interact  with  others  and  how  we  get  the 
best  out  of  it. 

I  have  been  to  many  countries,  I  have  talked  to  lots  of  people  at 
every  level.  When  I  was  in  college,  we  had  to  work  in  factories  to 
make  sure  that  we  got  the  right  attitude.  So,  I  have  met  people 
abroad  from  the  factoryfloor  to  the  leadership.  I  can  assure  you  that 
no  other  country — I  am  saying  this  with  great  responsibility — no 
other  country  has  the  type  of  brains  that  we  have  in  India.  But  we 
sometimes  get  so  caught  up  in  our  own  thinking  that  we  are  not  able 
to  get  out  of  that.  The  mental  capacity  that  is  available  here  is  not 
available  at  any  level  in  other  countries.  Even  if  you  go  down  to  the 
worker  level,  our  worker  has  an  ability  and  capability  to  think.  It  is 
not  there,  not  even  in  the  most  advanced  countries. 

What  we  are  really  looking  for  in  modernisation  is  the  change  in 
mental  attitudes,  to  see  how  we  tackle  our  problems,  how  we  look  at 
ourselves,  how  we  look  at  the  world,  and  how  we  look  at 
development.  When  I  started  talking  of  the  21  st  century,  of  building 
India  for  the  21st  century,  I  did  not  have  pictures  of  computers 
popping  out  of  every  village  shop  or  every  home.  I  was  really 
thinking  of  how  we  were  going  to  change  mental  attitudes  in  the 
country.  That  is  why  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  go  to  the  education 
system.  Unless  our  attitudes  are  correct,  to  cope  with  the  challenges 
which  lie  ahead,  there  is  no  way  we  can  compete  in  the  world  as  it  is 
going  to  emerge. 

Our  process  of  social  engineering  without  violence  is  without 
precedence  in  history  or  parallel  in  the  world.  Yes,  we  can  learn  a 
few  lessons  from  other  countries,  from  others’  experiences,  but  our 
transformation  is  our  own,  it  is  truly  authentic  and  must  derive  from 
our  experience,  from  our  actions,  and  from  our  heritage  and  culture, 
from  our  traditions.  You  should  think  about  all  these  things  when 
you  are  sitting  on  the  panels  reflecting  on  your  theme  paper. 

At  this  introductory  session,  I  just  wanted  to  try  and  set  the  tone. 
I  have,  therefore,  limited  myself  to  briefly  setting  out  our  major 
concerns.  I  look  forward  to  your  discussing  them  and  to  being  with 
you  tomorrow  evening  and  getting  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  you 
about  them.  I  shall  try  and  spend  a  little  time  with  each  of  the  panels, 
hopefully  trying  to  listen  to  you  more  than  lecturing  you,  and  then,  at 
the  valedictory  session,  I  really  look  forward  to  listening  to  you.  But 
I  leave  it  open  to  you  to  determine  how  you  would  want  to  handle 
the  session. 


Government  and  Voluntary  Agencies  must 

Co-ordinate 


It  is  appropriate  that  the  golden  jubilee  celebrations  of  the 
Andhra  Mahila  Sabha  have  begun  with  a  tribute  to  Durgabai 
Deshmukh,  the  founder  of  this  Sabha  whose  name  is  synonymous 
with  the  Sabha. 

Durgabaiji  was  attracted  to  Gandhiji’s  philosophy  at  a  very 
tender  young  age.  She  imbibed  the  philosophy  of  Gandhiji,  his 
philosophy  of  constructive  work.  Later  underJawaharlal  Nehru  her 
talents  were  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  nation.  It  was  through  her 
untiring  efforts  that  voluntary  agency  movements  in  the  country 
grew  into  a  vital  complement  to  government  work.  Today  we  look  to 
voluntary  organisations  to  provide  an  interface  between  the 
objectives  of  the  administration  and  the  people  we  both  serve.  What 
is  important  is  to  have  government  agencies  and  voluntary  agencies 
work  together  in  a  sort  of  partnership.  Unfortunately  today  there  is 
tension,  perhaps  even  suspicion,  between  them.  These  doubts  are  not 
justified  as  voluntary  organisations  generally  have  a  much  more 
perceptive  understanding  of  the  local  conditions,  the  immediate 
needs  and  the  local  aspirations.  Voluntary  organisations  have  the 
knowledge  that  is  useful  for  adjusting,  for  fine  tuning  the 
programmes. 

Good  coordination  and  consultation  with  voluntary  organisations 
is  essential  for  better  planning  and  conceptualisation  of  government 
programmes.  Therefore  there  is  a  need  for  both  government  and 
voluntary  organisations  to  work  together  with  wholehearted 
cooperation,  so  that  maximum  benefits  can  flow  to  the  people- who 
need  them  most.  Problems  arise  when  government  functionaries 
regard  cooperation  with  voluntary  agencies  as  a  dilution  of  their 
power,  of  their  responsibility,  and  again  when  voluntary 
organisations  adopt  a  selfrighceous  attitude  presuming  that  all  virtues 
lie  on  their  side  and  only  evil  on  the  other.  Neither  stand  is  justified. 
There  is  room  for  honest  disagreement  but  there  is  no  basic 
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contradiction  between  the  objectives  of  voluntary  organisations  and 
the  objectives  of  government.  In  the  interest  of  the  people  it  is 
essential  that  both  work  together  so  that  both  serve  the  people  better. 
We  need  closer  co-operation,  better  co-ordination  between 
government  and  volun  ary  organisations. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  spent  nearly  three  hours  listening  to 
representatives  of  leading  voluntary  organisations  from  around  the 
country.  I  was  impressed  by  their  dedication  and  commitment,  by 
their  fund  of  knowledge  and  experience.  They  stated  their  problems, 
mostly  procedural,  which  can  be  overcome  by  better  trust  and 
respect  for  each  other.  I  have  suggested  to  them  that  one  of  the 
problems  to  overcome  is  that  which  we  face  in  government;  today 
we  have  to  deal  with  a  very  large  number  of  voluntary  organisations, 
each  with  its  individual  specific  problems  and  it  is  difficult  for 
government  to  deal  with  so  many  different  problems.  I  had  about 
thirty  organisations  before  me.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  number, 
and  we  ended  up  discussing  every  individual  problem  of  each 
organisation,  which  could  have  been  done  much  better  by  my  setting 
up  a  small  group  of  officials  to  deal  with  these  problems.  Voluntary 
organisations  don’t  have  one  body  where  they  all  sit,  which  can 
interact  with  government,  or  perhaps  half  a  dozen  bodies 
representing  the  different  sectors  or  different  regions  or  different 
types  of  voluntary  organisations.  This  is  a  very  big  handicap  for  us  in 
government  when  we  deal  with  voluntary  agencies  and,  perhaps,  you 
could  see  if  it  is  possible  to  overcome  this  by  getting  together  and 
having  some  sort  of  forum  or  body  which  could  put  your  problems  to 
government,  with  which  we  could  interact  more  easily  and  more 
directly. 

I  have  agreed  that  whenever  I  come  out  from  Delhi  on  tour,  I  will 
try  to  keep  time  to  meet  voluntary  organisations  of  the  particular 
area.  In  Gujarat,  I  did  it,  when  I  toured  the  droughtaffected  areas  and 
I  tried  to  see  what  sort  of  effort  the  voluntary  organisations  were 
putting  in  and  how  successful  they  would  be.  Also,  I  saw  some  of  the 
difficulties  they  were  having  and  we  worked  on  how  to  overcome 
them.  A  large  number  of  voluntary  organisations  are  based  in  the 
larger  cities.  It  is  good  because  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  cities  who 
need  help.  Especially  the  way  our  cities  are  growing  with  more  and 
more  poor  people  rushing  to  the  cities  and  their  problems  are 
handled  very  well  by  voluntary  agencies.  But  there  is  a  definite  need 
for  voluntary  agencies  to  go  out  to  smaller  towns,  perhaps  even  more 
to  go  out  to  the  rural  and  really  remote  areas.  Some  work  is  being 
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done  in  such  areas  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  enough.  The  scope  for 
a  rapid  increase  in  organisations  in  such  areas  is  tremendous  and 
there  is  need  to  correct  the  urban  bias  of  voluntary  organisations. 

There  is  also  a  tendency  of  voluntary  organisations  to  confine 
themselves  to  just  one  or  two  disciplines  and  not  to  look  further 
afield.  You  can  take  an  additional  responsibility  in  related  areas 
specially  as  most  organisations  already  have  infrastructure  and 
resources.  For  example,  one  of  the  most  important  areas  is  the 
education  of  women.  We  find  that  although  a  lot  of  girls  are  joining 
schools,  the  dropout  rates  are  very  high  and  most  of  them  drop  out 
because  the  mothers  want  the  girls  at  home.  We  must  reach  out  to  the 
mothers  and  convince  them  that  it  is  essential  for  girls  to  get 
educated. 

After  many  years  of  Independence  there  is  still  a  lot  of  discrimina 
tion  against  women.  Many  steps  have  been  taken  to  try  and  counter 
this.  But  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  the  crux  of  the  issue  comes  to 
keeping  the  girls  in  schools,  and  helping  them  to  complete  their 
schooling.  Here  is  an  area  which  is  very  difficult  for  government  to 
handle  and  this  is  where  voluntary  agencies  can  do  a  lot  by  working 
together  with  the  government.  The  Andhra  Mahila  Sabha  has  been 
active  in  educating  and  training  women,  helping  them  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet.  Today  much  needs  to  be  done  to  strengthen  the  role 
of  women  in  our  society,  in  our  development  programmes,  and  we 
need  all  the  help  we  can  get  in  government  to  do  that.  Women  are 
discriminated  against  right  in  their  own  homes.  Girls  sometimes  are 
not  even  given  enough  to  eat.  The  food  is  given  to  the  boys,  or  others 
get  it  before  the  girls  do.  Such  attitudes  must  be  broken  and,  again, 
this  cannot  be  done  just  by  the  government.  We  need  every  hand, 
especially  those  of  the  voluntary  organisations,  to  help  us  break  such 
barriers.  Sometimes  the  steps  we  take  end  up  by  being  distorted  and 
misused  by  society.  If  we  give  property  rights  to  women  we  find  that 
various  methods  are  found  to  murder  the  girls.  So,  when  specific 
steps  are  taken  by  the  government,  backup  action  is  required  in 
society  by  voluntary  organisations  and  others  who  are  working  in 
similar  fields.  For  such  actions  we  need  much  more  co-operation 
between  the  government  and  voluntary  organis  ations. 

In  recent  years,  a  lot  of  good  work  has  been  done,  specially  in 
promoting  women’s  role  in  co-operatives — in  the  dairy  sector,  in  the 
fishing  sector,  in  weaving  and  other  areas  of  selfemployment  for 
women.  This  is  real  solid  work  and  it  constitutes  a  real  contribution 
to  the  development  of  women.  It  has  been  a  major  step  in  the 
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emancipation  of  women  in  our  society  but  we  must  remember  that 
we  are  only  scratching  the  surface  of  what  is  happening  in  our 
society.  Much  more  needs  to  be  done  and  we  look  toward 
organisations  such  as  yours  to  help  us  overcome  the  hurdles. 

The  people  of  Madras  and  Hyderabad  join  me  in  thanking  you 
and  congratulating  you  on  the  50  years  of  dedicated  service  which 
you  have  put  in.  You  have  done  much  for  the  health  of  the 
communities  in  these  two  cities.  You  have  ahead  of  you  a  formidable 
challenge  of  continuing  Durgabai  Deshmukh’s  work  with  her 
wisdom  and  with  her  guidance.  I  have  every  confidence  that  you  will 
succeed  because  Durgabaiji  lit  a  lamp  in  each  of  your  hearts  which 
cannot  be  put  out. 


Spiritualism  is  Our  Strength 


India  has  been  independent  for  forty  years  and  during  this 
period  whenever  we  have  come  to  crossroads  where  decisions  have 
to  be  taken,  we  have  looked  for  direction  to  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 
He  has  always  shown  us  the  right  direction;  and  it  is  symbolic  that 
you  have  placed  his  statue  today  at  this  important  intersection  in 
Madras.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  a  very  deep  love  for  India  and  its 
people.  He  had  a  deep  feeling  for  our  civilization  that  goes  back  five 
thousand  years.  He  realised  the  importance  of  that  civilization 
although  there  are  others  which  are  older,  some  with  equal 
continuity,  but  none  which  have  flourished  in  diversity  like  ours. 

For  centuries,  India  was  a  nation  that  was  sought  after  from  every 
corner  of  the  globe.  People  conquered  India  from  across  the 
Himalayas,  while  some  came  from  across  the  seas.  Although  we 
succumbed  politically,  sometimes  economically,  spiritually  India 
was  always  India,  no  matter  what  other  influences  came  upon  it. 
India  has  always  observed  and  synthesised  everything  good.  We 
have  had  the  confidence  in  ourselves  to  accept  all  that  is  best  in  other 
civilisations  and  we  have  had  the  selfconfidence  to  reject  what  has 
not  been  good  in  our  own.  That  is  what  has  given  us  strength,  that  is 
what  has  given  us  this  continuity,  and  that  is  what  has  given  us  this 
ability.  It  is  this  strength  that  has  sustained  India  no  matter  what 
difficulties  and  turbulences  and  pressures  it  had  to  go  through.  And  it 
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is  our  duty  to  preserve  this. 

Too  often,  today  in  the  race  for  development  and  progress,  our 
attention  is  attracted  only  towards  economic  or  material 
development.  This  is  against  the  ethos  of  India,  this  is  against  the 
spirit  of  India.  India  stands  for  total  development  of  the  human 
being,  both  material  and  spiritual,  and  this  is  where  our  attention 
must  go  to.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  realised  the  challenges  that  lay  ahead. 
He  saw  them  and  he  sought  to  build  an  India  to  cope  with  these 
challenges.  He  looked  for  an  India  which  was  morally  and  mentally 
ready  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  that  lay  ahead.  He  looked  for  a 
country  where  there  would  be  a  scientific  temper  in  every  mind,  an 
attitude  which  would  overcome  superstitions,  an  attitude  which 
would  give  the  capability  to  cope  with  science  and  technology  that 
lay  ahead.  It  is  that  scientific  temper  that  we  must  inculcate  in  all  our 
people  today.  It  is  only  such  an  attitude  which  will  give  us  the 
strength  and  the  ability  to  cope  with  technology  and  science  in  the 
decades  to  come.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  secular  to  the  core.  He  knew 
the  dangers  of  fundamentalism  and  communalism  and  what  it  had 
cost  the  country  at  the  time  of  partition.  He  knew  the  dangers  of  the 
caste  system  and  divisions  based  on  caste.  He  wanted  all 
communities  to  live  together  in  peace  and  harmony. 

Panditji  had  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  contribution  that  the  South 
had  made  to  the  culture  of  India,  more  than  that  to  the  culture  of  the 
region.  During  his  long  years  of  imprisonment  he  read  about  it, 
wrote  about  it  and  thought  and  reflected  about  it.  The  conquest  of 
India  by  the  culture  from  the  South  was  a  conquest  without  arms. 
Long  after  emperors  and  kings  have  gone,  such  a  conquest  remains 
in  the  languages,  in  the  paintings,  in  the  sculptures  and  the  temples 
of  the  whole  region.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said  that  India  had  spread  out 
in  many  ways,  leaving  an  immutable  testimony  of  her  spirit,  her 
power  and  her  love  of  beauty.  He  frequently  referred  to  Tamil 
literature  in  his  writings  and  in  his  speeches.  He  was  intrigued  how 
the  Jataka  tales  referred  to  things  which  were  available  and  found 
only  outside  India  and  he  found  the  answer  in  an  ancient  Tamil 
manuscript  that  referred  to  ship  building  and  to  contacts  and 
communications  with  other  parts  of  the  world.  He  referred  to  the 
Chola  inscriptions  of  voyagers  going  to  the  straits  of  Malacca  and 
beyond.  He  made  a  list  of  Tamil  literary  achievments.  For  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  language  was  a  binding  force,  a  force  for  the  enrichment  of 
one’s  culture,  of  one’s  life,  not  something  to  be  used  to  divide,  not 
for  parochialism  or  chauvinism  to  be  built  upon.  He  said  that  for  true 
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development  of  all  languages  and  cultures,  one  needed 
crossfertilisation  between  languages  and  cultures,  and  interaction 
between  them,  and  translations,  so  that  others  got  to  know  about 
different  cultures.  He  said  that  there  was  a  need  for  realising  that  the 
Tamil  heritage  belongs  to  the  whole  of  India  and  India’s  heritage 
was  richer  and  belongs  to  all  Tamils.  In  the  same  spirit  today, 
Madras  city  has  honoured  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  with  this  statue; 
and  Madras  and  Tamil  Nadu  are  honoured  to  have  his  statue  here.  I 
want  to  thank  all  those  who  have  participated  in  and  contributed  for 
the  construction  and  establish  ment  of  this  statue  here.  I  want  to 
specially  thank  Shri  M.G.  Ramachandranji  for  having  it  installed. 

Madras  was  associated  with  two  momentous  events  in 
Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  life.  On  19  December  1927,  at  the  Madras 
session,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  who  had  just  returned  from  a  long  visit 
abroad  to  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  demanded  complete 
independence  and  a  socialist  platform.  Gandhiji  was  taken  aback  and 
Motilal  Nehru  was  stunned.  It  was  in  Avadi  that  Panditji  later  set  out 
the  blueprint  of  a  socialist  pattern  of  society.  Thus  it  was  in  Madras 
in  1927  that  Panditji  laid  down  the  goals  of  the  freedom  movement 
and  it  was  in  Madras  that  he  later  laid  down  the  goals  for 
independent  India.  It  is,  therefore,  entirely  appropriate  that  the  city 
that  was  involved  with  two  such  momentous  events  in  Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s  life  has  today  his  statue.  Let  us  today  pledge  ourselves  anew 
to  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  ideals  of  independence,  unity  and  integrity,  for 
democracy,  social  ism,  secularism  and  nonalignment. 


Satyamurthy — Mentor  and  Guide 


I  WOULD  LIKE  to  first  of  all  give  a  special  welcome  to  Thirumathi 
Lakshmi  Krishnamurthy,  for  being  with  us  for  this  function  today.  I 
come  to  Pudukkottai  with  a  sense  of  pilgrimage.  Pudukkottai  is  a 
hallowed  spot  in  our  freedom  movement.  It  was  here  in  the  old 
princely  state  of  Pudukkottai  that  Satyamurthy  was  born  on  this  day 
100  years  ago.  Thiru  Satyamurthy  was  one  of  the  founding  fathers  of 
the  freedom  movement  in  southern  India.  When,  in  1937,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  was  coming  to  Pudukkottai,  he  was  stopped  at  the  boundary. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  come  in  and  his  car  was  stopped.  But  Panditji 
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and  Thiru  Satyamurthy  abandoned  their  cars  and  walked  in 
Pudukkottai.  Twentysix  years  after  that  event,  Panditji  went  to 
Madras  to  unveil  the  statue  of  Thiru  Satyamurthy  in  Madras.  And 
today  50  years  after  the  padayatra  we  are  gathered  here  at 
Pudukkottai  to  celebrate  the  100th  birth  anniversary  of  Thiru 
Satyamurthy. 

It  was  Thiru  Satyamurthy  who  organised  Mahatma  Gandhiji’s 
first  tour  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  as  it  was  then  called.  It  was  that 
tour  that  changed  the  Congress,  from  an  organisation  that  was 
petitioning  with  the  imperial  authorities  for  change  into  a  massbased 
organisation  demanding  freedom  as  its  birth  right.  Satyamurthy  by 
his  upbringing  and  intellect  was  eminently  suited  to  play  a  role  as  an 
advocate  petitioning  at  the  higher  chancelleries  of  the  British  empire 
for  our  freedom.  But  then,  there  was  also  his  other  side  as  a  leader 
of  men,  as  an  inspired  orator  with  a  genius  for  communicating 
complicated  facts  to  lakhs  of  our  people  and  giving  leadership  to  the 
masses  of  South  India  in  the  freedom  struggle.  It  was  through  his 
cogent  arguments  and  his  passionate  utterances  that  Thiru 
Satyamurthy  roused  the  people  of  Madras  Presidency  to  follow 
Gandhiji  and  to  come  into  the  Congress. 

Satyamurthy  was  also  the  mentor  and  guide  of  many  of  our 
Congress  leaders  from  the  South.  Towering  personalities  like  Rajaji 
and  Kamaraj  grew  under  his  shadow.  One  must  point  out  the  dignity 
and  humility  of  Satyamurthyji.  Having  nurtured  Kamarajji,  he  then 
appointed  him  as  President  of  the  TNCC  and  then  willingly  worked 
as  General  Secretary  under  Kamaraj. 

Like  many  of  his  generation,  Satyamurthyji  was  a  talented  lawyer 
and  he  could  have  earned  a  lot  of  money,  many  titles  and  positions  in 
his  career,  but  like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  he  belonged  to  a 
heroic  generation  tha,t  looked  towards  the  nation  and  the  causes  of 
the  nation  and  put  the  nation  above  all  personal  ambition.  He,  like 
many  others,  was  ready  for  personal  sacrifice  for  the  building  of  our 
India.  He  threw  up  a  promising  legal  career  to  join  active  politics  at  a 
time  when  there  was  little  prospect  of  freedom  in  his  lifetime.  All 
that  lay  ahead  was  struggle,  imprisonment,  lathis,  exile,  perhaps  even 
the  hangman’s  noose. 

It  was  men  like  Satyamurthy  and  Subramania  Bharathi  was  were 
attracted  to  the  freedom  struggle  when  there  was  even  no  prospect  of 
victory.  In  Bharathi,  Satyamurthy  found  a  patriot  and  poet  after  his 
own  heart.  Satyamurthy  described  Bharathi  as  "a  man  on  whose 
tongue  the  Goddess  Saraswathi  danced  the  dance  of  patriotism."  In 
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his  famous  Madras  Legislative  Council  speech  in  1928,  on  the 
banning  of  Bharati’s  songs,  Satyamurthy  said,  "English  nationalism 
boasts  ’God  save  the  King,  send  him  victory,  confound  his  enemies’ 
whereas  the  message  of  Subramania  Bharat i  is  Loka  Samastha 
Sukhino  Bhavanthu.  That  was  the  essence  of  Bharati’s  clarion  call 
Viduthalai,  Viduthalai,  Viduthalai! 

Our  freedom  fighters  were  not  only  soldiers  in  a  struggle  for 
liberty  but  they  devoted  long  hours  to  thinking  about  the  India  that 
they  wanted  to  build  after  freedom.  Satyamurthy,  through  his 
powerful  pen  and  oratory,  made  a  lasting  contribution  to  the 
principle  and  ideology  of  the  Congress  on  which  the  solid 
foundations  of  modern  India  were  built.  Unfortunately,  Satyamurthy 
could  not  be  with  us  to  see  freedom.  He  was  snatched  away  just 
before  Independence.  He  would  have  been  one  of  the  builders  of 
modern  India.  But,  even  though  he  died  before  Independence,  his 
work  has  influenced  the  building  of  modern  India. 

We  have  been  free  for  40  years,  and  through  these  four  decades 
we  have  remained  faithful  to  the  principles  and  ideals  of  our 
founding  fathers.  We  have  safeguarded  our  Independence  against  all 
attempts,  overt  and  covert,  to  suborn  our  freedom.  Our  socialism  is 
based  on  selfreliance  and  concern  for  the  poor  and  the  elimination  of 
poverty  through  increased  production  and  productivity.  We  have 
built  great  enterprises,  but  socialism  is  about  the  people,  about  the 
poor  people,  and  today  we  must  think  of  whether  we  have  done 
enough,  what  more  can  be  done  and  how?  Statistics  and  material 
development  are  important.  Equally  important  is  the  human  being 
and  his  spiritual  well  being.  Today,  we  must  measure  what  we  have 
done  to  uplift  the  poorest  in  the  country,  how  we  have  made  his  life 
better,  both  materially  and  spiritually.  We  have  championed  the 
carse  of  social  progress,  including  the  ending  of  all  castebased 
discrimination.  We  have  developed  a  secular  nation,  not  based  on 
religious  or  other  parochialism,  but  a  nation  that  separates  religion 
from  politics,  giving  equal  opportunity  for  all  religions  to  flourish,  to 
propagate.  We  have  defined  secularism  as  Sarva  Dharma 
Samabhava. 

We  have  built  our  nation  on  the  basic  philosophy  of  Gandhiji:  of 
nonviolence,  of  truth,  of  one  humanity.  We  have  translated  this  into 
our  foreign  policy  of  nonalignment.  Initially,  it  met  with  only 
derision  and  ridicule  but  today,  after  many  decades  of  struggle,  even 
the  most  powerful  are  accepting  it  and  accepting  the  language  of 
Gandhiji  and  Panditji. 
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But  there  is  no  point  in  merely  repeating  the  mantras  of  the  past. 
We  have  to  go  back  and  think  in  the  same  way  as  Gandhiji,  Panditji 
and  the  other  freedom  fighters  had  thought.  But  we  must  apply  those 
ideas  to  our  world  today.  Gandhiji,  and  his  lieutenants  like 
Satyamurthy,  taught  by  their  example  that  fresh  thinking  was 
needed,  but  they  looked  back  into  our  heritage  for  the  ideology, 
principles  and  the  values  that  were  to  be  applied,  and  then  applied 
those  values  to  the  freedom  struggle,  to  the  changing  circumstances. 
No  new  principles  were  involved.  Truth,  nonviolence  and  one 
humanity  can  be  found  right  from  the  times  of  Gautama  Buddha  and 
Emperor  Ashoka  in  our  history.  But  these  deep-rooted  principles, 
deeprooted  in  our  culture  and  our  traditions,  were  applied  to  the 
world  as  it  was  then.  In  the  same  way  we  must  go  back  to  those 
principles  but  apply  them  to  the  world  as  it  is  today. 

Today,  I  must  also  thank  the  people  of  Pudukkottai  for  the  way 
you  have  helped  in  the  very  difficult  situation  of  handling  the 
refugees  from  Sri  Lanka.  It  has  shown  your  strength  of  character  and 
your  generosity.  The  agreement  in  Sri  Lanka  provides  the  basic 
framework  for  the  settlement  of  all  legitimate  grievances  of  the 
Tamil  people  of  Sri  Lanka.  It  achieved  much  more  than  has  ever 
been  asked  for,  very  much  more  than  has  ever  been  achieved  before. 
The  agreement  has  been  accepted  by  all  Tamils  in  Sri  Lanka,  all  the 
militant  groups,  all  the  others  except  for  one  of  the  militant  groups. 
The  LT’PE  represents  no  one  but  itself.  It  has  not  been  ready  to 
come  into  a  democratic  framework  and  it  has  been  responsible  for 
the  killing  of  most  of  the  militant  Tamils  and  many  hundreds, 
thousands  of  innocent  Tamils.  We  cannot  allow  the  agreement  in  Sri 
Lanka  and  the  Tamils  in  Sri  Lanka  to  be  held  to  ransom  by  a  small 
and  unrepresentative  group.  We  cannot  sacrifice  all  that  has  been 
achieved  for  the  Tamils  in  Sri  Lanka  Just  because  one  small  group 
has  unreasonable  demands.  We  will  not  allow  one  small  group,  the 
LTTE,  to  hold  the  future  of  the  Tamils  in  Sri  Lanka  to  ransom.  We 
will  see  that  the  Tamils  in  Sri  Lanka  get  their  rights.  We  will  fight 
for  the  rights  of  the  Tamils  of  Sri  Lanka.  We  cannot  jeopardise  all 
that  has  been  achieved  for  the  security  of  the  region.  We  consulted 
every  single  group  and  involved  them  in  the  peace  process.  The 
LTTE  was  also  consulted  before  the  agreement  was  signed.  But  the 
LTTE  has  gone  back  on  every  promise  that  it  made.  It  has  gone  back 
on  every  commitment.  It  has  shown  itself,  and  proved  itself,  to  be 
untrustworthy  and  unreliable.  It  has  shown  that  it  does  not  have  the 
interests  of  the  Tamils  at  heart.  The  LTTE  must  stop  all  violence. 
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surrender  arms  and  must  fall  within  the  agreement.  Only  then  can 
they  be  involved  in  any  process  of  peace  in  Sri  Lanka.  We  have 
remained  in  constant  dialogue  with  the  President  and  the 
Government  of  Sri  Lanka  about  the  implementation  of  every  clause 
of  the  agreement.  There  are  complexities  and  complications.  The 
path  is  not  smooth.  But  we  are  very  clear  that  every  single  objective 
and  commitment  that  has  been  laid  in  that  agreement  will  be  met.  At 
this  advanced  stage,  when  for  the  first  time  in  many  centuries,  the 
demands  and  the  needs  of  the  Tamils  of  Sri  Lanka  are  in  sight,  it  is 
essential  that  everyone  joins  together  and  we  do  not  let  one  group 
sabotage  an  achievement  which  is  within  the  grasp  of  the  Tamils  in 
Sri  Lanka.  It  is  essential  that  violence  ends  and  that  dialogue  is 
continued  and  maintained.  We,  in  the  agreement,  have  ensured  that 
all  the  rights  and  demands  of  the  Tamils  are  met.  We  will  see  that 
everything  that  is  in  that  agreement  is  delivered. 

My  last  visit  to  Tamil  Nadu  was  to  see  your  droughtaffected  areas 
and  I  still  remember  driving  through  many  hundred  kilometres 
seeing  only  the  brown  dust  and  almost  no  green  at  all.  Today,  it  has 
given  me  great  pleasure  to  look  out  of  the  helicopter  window  and  see 
acres  upon  acres  of  green.  I  hope  the  winter  crop  will  make  up  for 
the  losses  of  the  summer  crop  in  the  monsoon. 

I  am  glad  to  have  been  able  to  come  down  to  be  with  you  today 
for  this  auspicious  centenary.  We  have  come  a  long  way  down  the 
path  which  Satyamurthy  and  his  generation  had  started.  We  must 
disseminate  their  work  and  their  ideals  to  the  younger  generation. 
The  nation’s  pride  and  selfconfidence  derive  from  its  heritage. 
Satyamurthy’ s  life  was  an  integral  part  of  that  heritage. 


Commitment  to  Planning  and  Socialism 

Unshakable 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today  to  inaugurate  the 
Indira  Gandhi  Institute  of  Development  Research.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  Reserve  Bank  has  named  this  advanced  research 
Institute  after  Indiraji. 

Indiraji  was  totally  committed  to  the  cause  of  India’s 
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development.  Many  of  our  substantial  achievements  in  the  past  two 
decades  are  the  direct  outcome  of  her  efforts.  She  had  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  our  people  and  a  clear 
vision  of  building  a  strong  and  self-reliant  economy.  She  was  an 
innovator  in  her  approach  to  development  strategies,  never  hesitating 
to  introduce  new  initiatives  to  overcome  critical  problems  besetting 
the  country. 

When  she  came  to  office  in  the  mid-sixties,  the  country  was 
gripped  by  severe  food  shortages.  She  gave  first  priority  to 
refurbishing  our  agricultural  strategy,  fighting  entrenched  interests 
which  resisted  change.  The  results  were  dramatically  evident  within 
just  a  decade.  She  reoriented  our  development  plans  to  make  them 
more  effective  in  fighting  poverty. 

She  introduced  specific  anti-poverty  programmes  aimed  at 
meeting  the  special  requirements  of  the  weak,  the  poor  and  the 
deprived. 

She  set  new  goals  for  Indian  science  and  technology  in  pursuing 
excellence,  securing  selfreliance  and  solving  the  problems  of  the 
common  people. 

With  the  Sixth  Plan,  she  began  the  process  of  rationalisation  of 
industrial  policy  for  the  next  stage  in  our  development 

This  Institute,  named  after  Indira  Gandhi,  must  live  up  to  the  high 
standards  that  we  associate  with  her.  It  must  contribute  to  deepening 
of  our  understanding  of  the  development  process  in  India  and  other 
developing  countries 

You  have  an  important  role  to  play  in  shaping  future  policy, 
holding  up  the  light  to  our  achievements — and  our  shortcomings, 
making  us  alive  and  responsive  to  the  everchanging  environment  in 
which  development  takes  place. 

These  changes  pose  new  challenges  calling  for  new  solutions. 
They  also  present  new  opportunities  calling  for  fresh  initiatives. 
Members  of  this  Institute  must  cast  themselves  in  the  mould  of 
innovators,  like  Indiraji,  firmly  rooted  in  a  sound  inherited  tradition, 
but  always  with  a  courage  to  question. 

The  nation  can  be  proud  of  its  achievements  since  Independence. 
I  have  already  mentioned  agriculture.  We  have  had  sustained  growth 
and  put  an  end  to  the  crippling  shortages  so  common  in  earlier  years. 
Our  farmers  and  scientists  have  made  us  selfsufficient  in  food. 

We  are  less  vulnerable  in  industry  too.  We  have  created  a  highly 
diversified  industrial  base  with  a  strong  technological  capability. 
And  we  have  built  it  largely  through  our  own  efforts. 
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All  this  has  meant  a  steady  improvement  in  living  standards.  Life 
expectancy  has  doubled.  We  are  strong,  stable,  selfreliant.  We  pave 
our  way  in  the  world. 

This  record  vindicates  our  basic  approach  to  development,  our 
commitment  to  the  planning  process,  and  our  belief  in  the  mixed 
economy  with  a  strong  public  sector.  But  we  must  now  ask 
ourselves: 

Are  we  satisfied  with  what  we  have  achieved? 

Can  we  do  better? 

Are  we  geared  up  to  meet  the  new  challenges  that  face  us? 

No  society  can  develop  rapidly  and  achieve  ambitious 
development  goals  if  it  does  not  constantly  ask  these  questions.  We 
have  now  come  to  a  point  in  our  development  when  it  is  especially 
important  to  stimulate  new  thinking,  to  break  new  ground. 

Yes,  we  have  done  well  to  achieve  a  growth  rate  of  5  per  cent  in 
the  past  several  years.  But  no,  we  should  not  be  satisfied  with  this 
performance.  With  population  growing  at  around  2  per  cent  per  year, 
a  5  per  cent  growth  rate  in  GDP  translates  into  no  more  than  an 
annual  growth  of  3  per  cent  in  per  capita  income.  Is  it  adequate  to 
satisfy  the  rising  aspirations  of  our  people?  Is  it  enough  to  alleviate 
poverty?  Will  5  per  cent  growth  in  GDP  suffice  to  provide 
acceptable  employment  opportunities  to  our  rapidly  growing  labour 
force? 

If  the  answer  is  ’no’,  what  must  we  do?  Can  we  not  accelerate 
growth  well  beyond  5  per  cent?  Much  higher  growth  rates  have  been 
achieved  in  many  countries.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  impossible 
for  India.  Certainly  there  are  constraints,  but  we  have  to  ask 
ourselves  what  must  we  do  to  overcome  them. 

The  answer  to  these  questions  set  the  agenda  for  the  future.  Ours 
is  a  planned  economy  and  soon  the  Planning  Commission  will  be 
formulating  the  Eighth  Plan.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
deterred  from  ambitious  targets  by  having  to  fit  them  mechanically 
within  available  resources. 

Resources  are  a  constraint  and  we  must  tackle  it.  But  there  is  also 
tremendous  scope  for  improving  the  efficiency  with  which  we  use 
resources.  Imaginative  project  and  programme  management, 
innovative  science  and  technology  and  a  new  work  ethic  will  enable 
us  to  do  much  more  with  what  we  have. 

It  is  the  essence  of  good  planning  to  set  difficult  targets  and  find 
ways  of  realising  them.  This  is  what  Jawahaiial  Nehru  and  Indira 
Gandhi  did.  But  to  do  this,  we  must  be  willing  to  think  afresh  to  look 
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for  new  solutions  to  today’s  problems.  In  these  few  minutes,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  some  of  my  thoughts  on  the  important  issues 
that  we  must  address. 

Let  us  begin  with  agriculture.  We  must  recognise  that  without 
agricultural  growth  and  the  elimination  of  rural  poverty,  our  efforts 
at  economic  transformation  will  not  bear  fruit.  Let  us  make  no 
mistake  about  it.  We  will  not  achieve  rapid  growth  in  our  economy  if 
agriculture  does  not  grow  at  the  target  rate  of  around  4  per  cent.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  deep  concern  that  in  the  first  three  years  of  the 
Seventh  Plan,  agricultural  production  has  been  below  target. 

I  have  asked  the  Planning  Commission,  as  part  of  the  midterm 
review  of  the  Seventh  Plan,  to  make  a  thorough  appraisal  of  the 
effectiveness  of  our  agricultural  and  irrigation  programmes  on  the 
ground. 

We  must  make  whatever  corrections  are  necessary  to  regain 
agricultural  momentum. 

This  is  vital  if  we  are  to  eradicate  poverty.  We  have  devised 
programmes  which  make  a  direct  impact  on  poverty.  But  these  can 
only  supplement  a  more  durable  selfsustaining  effort  through  a 
countrywide  increase  in  agricultural  productivity,  and  a  stronger 
rural  infrastructure  at  both  the  physical  and  institutional  level,  and 
more  work  opportunities.  We  have  to  look  for  new  ways  of 
achieving  these  goals. 

In  industry,  we  have  come  of  age  in  one  sense,  but  rapid  changes 
in  technology  and  opportunities  in  the  world  around  us  bring  us  to 
new  thresholds. 

We  must  now  increase  efficiency,  reduce  cost  and  improve 
quality.  Action  will  be  needed  on  several  fronts.  We  must  reduce 
unnecessary  and  multiple  levels  in  decision  making  and  provide 
greater  flexibility  and  scope  for  initiative. 

The  economy  has  become  much  larger,  and  much  more  complex 
than  it  was  20  years  ago.  The  nature  of  government  regulation  of 
industry  must  reflect  these  changes.  We  need  to  rationalise  and 
simplify  our  regulatory  system.  We  must  shed  pettifogging  red 
tapism  and  look  for  strategic  control. 

Indiraji  began  this  process  in  the  Sixth  Plan.  We  have  accelerated 
and  strengthened  it  since. 

With  our  limited  capital  resources,  we  cannot  afford  low 
productivity.  And  we  must  raise  productivity  through  every  possible 
means.  We  must  ensure  a  continuous  process  of  technological 
modernisation  and  upgradation. 
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All  that  passes  for  modern  technology  is  not  necessarily  relevant 
to  our  needs.  But  we  cannot  ignore  technological  changes  that 
enhance  productivity,  reduce  material  costs,  save  energy  or  improve 
quality. 

We  must  not  be  afraid  of  technology.  We  must  assiduously 
develop  our  own  technology.  Some  of  it  we  may  have  to  import.  But 
true  economic  independence  is  not  possible  without  autonomous 
capability.  Scientific  and  technological  self-reliance  is  our  path. 

A  major  force  for  encouraging  cost  reduction  and  creating 
pressures  for  modernisation,  is  greater  competition.  In  the  past,  we 
have  too  often  limited  competition  through  ill  thoughtout 
Government  regulation.  This  has  only  protected  inefficient 
monopolies.  This  must  change.  It  is  a  conscious  objective  of  our 
industrial  planning  to  introduce  greater  domestic  competition  in 
industry.  In  time,  our  industry  must  also  face  international 
competition. 

These  are  some  of  our  directions  in  which  policy  has  moved  in 
the  past  few  years.  I  am  happy  that  the  results  are  encouraging. 
Shortages  have  eased.  Quality  has  improved.  Industrial  production 
has  increased  at  a  record  rate  of  almost  9  per  cent  a  year  for  three 
years.  The  full  effect  of  our  policies  is  yet  to  be  felt.  Investments 
undertaken  in  the  past  two  or  three  years,  embodying  larger  scales  of 
production  and  more  uptodate  technology,  are  only  just  beginning  to 
come  to  fruition. 

The  public  sector  has  played  a  leading  role  in  our  development.  It 
occupies  the  commanding  heights.  It  underpins  the  economic 
independence  of  the  country.  It  must  and  will  continue  to  play  this 
role  in  the  future.  But  to  do  so,  it  must  be  efficient  and  financially 
viable. 

We  need  large  investments  in  the  public  sector.  These  will  have  to 
be  financed  substantially  from  internal  resource  generation.  The 
Government  budget  is  heavily  burdened  with  demands  for 
developmental  expenditure.  It  cannot  be  expected  to  make  up  large 
deficiencies  in  public  sector  resource  generation. 

Therefore,  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that  we  rethink  our  systems 
of  management  in  the  public  sector  to  improve  its  efficiency  and 
financial  viability.  We  must  set  right  these  problems  if  we  want  to 
strengthen  the  historic  role  of  the  public  sector. 

A  part  of  the  blame  for  public  sector  performance  has  to  be  borne 
by  the  Government.  There  is  too  much  of  backseat  driving  by 
Ministries.  We  have  not  given  public  sector  managers  the  autonomy 
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and  trust  they  need.  We  must  find  ways  of  developing  a  healthy 
relationship  between  the  Government  and  the  public  sector.  This  has 
been  done  in  other  countries.  We  are  experimenting  with 
memorandums  of  understanding  with  selected  undertakings,  aimed 
at  giving  them  a  high  measure  of  autonomy.  It  has  yet  to  become  a 
practical  reality,  but  we  must  persevere. 

The  international  economic  environment  has  deteriorated  sharply. 
Unlike  many  other  developing  countries,  we  have  weathered  the 
crisis  fairly  well.  But  no  country  can  be  completely  isolated. 

The  international  economy  today  is  in  a  highly  unstable  state  with 
large  uncertainties  about  the  future.  The  international  monetary  and 
financial  system  is  under  strain.  The  world  trading  system  is  under 
pressure.  The  NorthSouth  dialogue  has  halted. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  what  impact  this  will  have  upon  us,  and 
how  we  must  respond  in  this  situation.  We  should  not  be  taken  by 
surprise  by  changing  circumstances.  We  must  be  fully  prepared  to 
face  them  on  our  terms. 

Inevitably,  as  we  look  to  the  future  we  will  be  confronted  with 
new  problems,  new  situations.  We  must  not  be  afraid  of  these  new 
frontiers.  Efficiency  and  technology  do  not  mean  unemployment. 
They  mean  more  jobs.  A  public  sector  which  generates  resources 
does  not  mean  relapsing  into  capitalism;  it  means  strengthening 
socialism. 

Other  countries  around  us  are  rethinking  their  options  and 
embarking  on  innovations.  The  Soviet  Union  proclaims  Glasnost  and 
Perestroika  for  the  coming  era.  We  must  set  our  goals  to  lift  us  to  the 
forefront  of  the  economically  powerful  nations  of  the  world  in  the 
space  of  no  more  than  one  generation.  We  have  broken  out  of  the  3.5 
per  cent  annual  growth  rate  and  achieved  five  per  cent.  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  aim  much  higher. 

To  do  this,  we  will  have  to  devise  new  policies  and  programmes. 
But  let  me  reaffirm  that  our  policies  and  programmes  will  strengthen 
the  public  sector  and  our  selfreliance.  Our  commitment  to  socialism 
is  unshakable. 

Our  socialism  is  our  own.  It  is  not  a  foreign  transplant.  It  is  not 
cast  in  someone  else’s  ideological  mould.  It  is  rooted  in  our  own 
history,  our  culture,  our  realities.  Gandhiji  enjoined  us  to  work  for 
the  Daridra  Narayan,  to  wipe  every  tear  from  every  eye.  This 
constitutes  the  moral  imperative  of  our  socialism.  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
gave  it  scientific  content,  with  his  vision  of  a  planning  process 
consciously  transforming  India  into  a  modern  industrial  State, 
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assuring  social  justice  and  equality  for  all  its  citizens.  This  is  our 
concept  of  socialism.  There  is  no  ambiguity  about  our  commitment 
to  it. 

These  are  basic  issues,  and  our  response  to  them  will  determine 
how  we  fare  in  the  coming  years.  In  a  nation  of  our  size  and 
complexity  it  is  not  desirable  for  the  Government  alone  to  find 
answers.  We  need  a  national  effort  in  which  we  can  all  participate.  I 
invite  you,  and  all  those  interested  in  the  country,  to  think  about  the 
future,  about  where  we  are  going,  and  what  we  ought  to  be  doing. 
Together  we  can  define  our  new  horizon  and  how  to  reach  it. 


Islands  Problems  and  Solutions 


I  AM  DELIGHTED  to  be  in  Lakshadweep  again  after  two  years  and 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  very  warm  welcome  that  you  have  given. 
I  am  also  delighted  that  the  steps  that  we  had  initiated  two  years  ago 
after  my  first  visit  to  Lakshadweep  are  bearing  fruit.  I  can  feel  that 
much  progress  has  taken  place.  The  first  problem  I  saw  when  I  came 
to  Lakshadweep  was  that  our  planners  in  Delhi  had  no  real  concept 
of  the  type  of  problems  that  the  people  of  Lakshadweep  were  facing. 
While  most  of  those  involved  in  making  these  programmes  are 
highly  intelligent  and  knowledgeable  people  in  their  own  fields,  they 
didn’t  know  the  problems  of  the  islands.  They  had  never  been  here 
and  they  just  had  no  concept  of  the  situation  that  existed.  We  set  up 
the  Island  Development  Authority  and  I  insisted  that  their  meetings 
should  not  take  place  only  in  Delhi  but  that  we  should  go  to 
Lakshadweep  and  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands.  And  for  the 
first  time  we  found  that  many  senior  officials  who  had  never  been  to 
the  islands  started  coming  and  getting  the  feel  of  the  problems  in  the 
islands.  That  in  itself  has  resulted  in  many  solutions  which  may  have 
been  difficult  if  the  officials  had  not  come  and  seen  things  for 
themselves.  One  of  the  problems  that  you  had  in  Lakshadweep  was 
about  popular  representation.  We  decided  in  principle  that  a  council 
would  be  set  up,  the  technicalities  and  legalities  would  have  to  be 
gone  into.  We  will  do  that  soon  and  we  hope  that  in  early  1988  you 
can  have  a  decision.  We  are  looking  at  a  twotier  proposal,  one  body 
for  each  island,  and  then  one  council  for  the  whole  set  of  islands,  for 
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the  whole  of  Lakshadweep. 

In  the  development  of  various  sectors  in  industry,  one 
Corporation  in  Lakshadweep  and  one  in  the  Andamans  could  be  set 
up.  Such  a  Corporation  would  see  how  best  assistance  could  be  made 
available.  For  example  there  is  a  tremendous  potential  for  the  fish 
trade  in  Lakshadweep.  A  Corporation  could  help  you  in  the 
marketing.  It  would  open  out  new  markets,  find  you  markets,  and 
help  build  up  those  markets.  It  would  make  it  easier  for  you  to  sell 
your  fish.  The  Corporation  could  then  spread  out  to  other  spheres  of 
activities.  One  important  aspect  will  be  that  the  Corporation  should 
try  and  protect  the  traditional  fishermen  and  develop  fisheries  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  traditional  fishermen  are  not  hurt  by  others  coming 
in.  It  could  help  you  with  upgrading  your  skills,  by  upgrading  your 
equipment  and  seeing  how  you  can  increase  your  incomes.  The 
important  thing  will  be  to  see  that  the  benefit  of  an  increased  market 
for  fish  goes  to  the  fishermen  and  those  who  are  directly  involved  in 
the  fishery  business.  We  have  been  deeply  worried  about  the 
problems  of  live  bait.  With  increased  fishery,  increased  activity  of 
coral  mining  in  the  lagoons,  bait  has  been  disappearing.  But  we  have 
given  a  task  to  one  of  our  scientific  institutions  to  help  replace  the 
bait  that  is  disappearing.  They  have  promised  to  do  so  in  18  months. 

Another  area  that  needed  attention  was  pointed  out  during  my  last 
visit  to  Lakshadweep;  that  is  the  area  of  communications  and 
transport.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  a  lot  has  been  done  during  these  two 
years.  We  are  going  to  get  two  highspeed  vessels  for  inter'-island 
movements.  The  helicopter  service  has  been  started  to  connect  the 
more  populated  islands.  The  work  of  the  airport  at  Agathi  is  going  on 
very  fast  and  within  a  few  months  a  Vayudoot  service  should  be 
starting  from  Agathi  to  the  mainland. 

On  the  communication  side,  we  have  developed  an  integrated 
communication  telecom  plant.  It  involves  four  additional  Satellite 
Earth  Stations  and  five  VHF  stations.  Thus,  telephone  exchange 
capacities  will  be  increased,  their  efficiency  will  be  improved.  This 
morning,  I  inaugurated  the  STD  facility  from  Minicoy.  We  have 
augmented  the  AIR  and  Doordarshan  transmitters  so  that  now  All 
India  Radio  can  be  heard  and  Television  can  be  viewed  in  just  about 
every  island  in  Lakshadweep. 

Despite  problems  with  natural  resources,  industrialisation  has 
gone  on  well.  The  TV  plant  at  Kadamath  is  doing  well  and  it  has 
tremendous  scope  for  the  future,  especially  in  consumer  electronics. 
We  hope  that  soon  colour  T  V  sets  from  Lakshadweep  will  be  sold  all 
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over  the  mainland.  Many  other  industries  are  in  the  pipeline—  aerated 
water,  fish  pickling,  rice  grinding  mills  and  wheat  grinding  mills. 
They  will  generate  a  lot  of  employment  for  the  youth  of 
Lakshadweep.  But  to  really  make  a  dent  in  the  problem  of 
unemployment,  it  is  necessary  to  generate  selfemployment.  We  need 
to  augment  programmes  of  industrialisation  with  antipoverty  and 
selfemployment  programmes.  Under  the  20Point  Programme,  these 
activities  have  generally  been  going  on  well  in  Lakshadweep  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  all  those  who  are  involved  for  their  perform 
ance.  But  there  have  been  some  problems  with  materials  and  we 
hope  that  these  can  be  cleared  soon. 

The  IRDP  has  been  going  on  well  but  there  is  need  for  us  to  try 
and  help  upgrade  the  skills  so  that  these  programmes  can  be  utilised 
much  better.  Under  the  New  Education  Policy,  the  various  institu 
tions  that  are  coming  up  will  help  you  develop  these  skills  so  that 
you  can  seek  more  selfemployment.  Some  of  the  other  problems  that 
had  been  pointed  out  to  me  have  also  been  solved.  There  was  a 
problem  of  the  people  emigrating,  going  out  for  work.  We  have 
given  permission  to  the  Deputy  Collector  in  Minicoy  to  give 
authorisation  for  emigrants.  A  Problem  which  has  been  pointed  out 
is  that  the  authorisation  is  valid  only  for  a  year  and,  sometimes, 
people  have  to  come  back  to  renew  the  authorisation.  We  will  try 
and  find  a  solution  to  this  problem  as  well.  We  have  seen  that  the 
employment  opportunities  given  to  people  from  Lakshadweep,  have 
been  greatly  enhanced  in  the  Merchant  navy  and  the  Navy.  We  have 
also  tried  to  make  it  easier  for  you  to  find  out  about  job  opportunities 
on  the  mainland  so  that  you  can  apply  for  them. 

Some  of  the  other  areas  which  were  mentioned  on  my  last  visit 
and  where  work  has  been  done  are:  doubling  the  Annual  Plan  outlay 
for  Lakshadweep;  a  five  KW  solar  unit  installed  in  Bitra  and 
approximately  1,500  sanitary  latrines  put  up  under  RLEGP  and 
NREP;  piped  and  protected  water  supply  being  made  available  to 
almost  all  the  islands. 

We  are  preparing  a  report  on  the  fresh  water  sources  that  are 
available  in  the  Islands.  We  are  using  satellites  to  look  for  this  water. 

The  milk  supply  is  being  improved  by  doing  the  homogenising  here, 
locally,  and  there  has  been  a  major  increase  in  the  number  of  poultry 
units.  The  diesel  supply  has  been  augmented  so  that  there  is  no  shortage 
during  the  monsoons;  the  storage  has  been  increased  on  all  the  islands. 
We  are  preparing  a  master  plan  to  see  how  we  can  improve  the 
construction  of  fishing  boats  and  another  one  to  see  how  nev;  types  of 
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material  can  be  used  for  constructing  buildings. 

Tourism  should  start  in  Lakshadweep  from  the  next  season.  With  the 
upgradation  of  airservices  and  with  the  interisland  shipping  increasing  at 
Bangram,  this  will  give  tremendous  opportunities  for  the  people  of 
Lakshadweep. 

Economic  development  is  necessary  and  it  is  good.  I  will  see  that  the 
speed  with  which  it  has  started  taking  place  here  continues  and  even 
increases.  But,  perhaps,  even  more  important,  when  rapid  economic 
development  is  taking  place,  is  to  ensure  that  the  culture  and  traditions 
don’t  get  lost.  We  must  together  see  that  your  Islamic  heritage,  which  is 
a  part  of  India’s  heritage,  is  preserved,  is  protected  with  loving  care  and 
respect.  India  would  be  poorer  if  we  lost  your  traditions,  your  culture, 
your  rituals  and  festivals  in  the  name  of  development.  At  the  same  time, 
while  preserving  this,  it  is  also  necessary  that  we  give  the  best  education 
to  children.  And  I  am  glad  that  a  Navodaya  Vidyalaya  will  be  coming 
up  in  Minicoy  very  soon.  What  is  important  is  to  see  that  the  school 
reflects  your  own  culture,  your  traditions,  that  it  has  a  character  best 
suited  to  serve  your  island.  We  have  also  to  see  that  the  sports  which  are 
played  are  relevant  to  the  islands.  You  have  the  sea  and  the  water. 
Perhaps  water  sports  could  be  introduced  in  schools,  on  the  other 
islands,  on  the  Andamans  and  the  coastal  areas,  so  that  a  whole  new  area 
of  sporting  activity  develops  in  the  country.  Lakshadweep  could  give  a 
lead  in  that.  What  is  most  important  is  that  adequate  attention  be  paid  to 
vocational  training  because  education  that  makes  you  unemployable  is 
of  no  benefit  or  value.  Education  that  improves  your  prospects  in  life, 
that  helps  you  in  the  future,  is  the  type  of  education  that  we  need  to  give. 
We  hope  that  these  programmes  will  help  development  come  very  fast 
to  Lakshadweep.  I  look  forward  to  being  with  you  again  soon  and  to  see 
even  more  rapid  progress  and  development.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
warm  welcome  that  you  have  extended  and  look  forward  to  spending 
the  next  few  days  on  one  of  your  islands,  not  far  from  here. 
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II 

Economic  Scene 


Public  Sector — Instrument  of  National 

Strength 


India  has  grown  from  a  country  which  had  no  industrial 
production  for  real  consequence  (at  the  time  of  Independence)  to  a 
country  with  the  widest  range  in  its  industry  amongst  the  developing 
countries.  For  this  dramatic  change,  the  public  sector  is  perhaps  the 
most  responsible  and  I  would  like  to  congratulate  you  on  that. 

The  public  sector  is  an  instrument  of  our  development  process.  It 
is  the  cutting  edge  of  our  development.  Whoever  is  in  the  forefront, 
always  has  more  problems  than  those  who  follow.  So  it  is  with  the 
public  sector.  When  we  talk  about  development  we  cannot  look  at 
our  development  as  simply  developing  more  industry  or  developing 
better  R&D  or  developing  better  technology.  It  has  to  be  a  much 
more  integrated  and  broader  picture. 

What  are  we  trying  to  do  in  India  today?  Why  do  we  want  better 
performance?  We  are  trying  to  do  a  number  of  things  simultaneously 
in  India,  which  the  developed  countries  did,  spread  over  a  very  long 
period.  Some  of  the  things  that  we  are  doing  do  not  occur  in  the 
same  order  as  they  did  there,  which  makes  it  harder  and  more 
complicated  for  us.  Industries  in  the  developed  countries  grew  to 
their  fulness  150-200  years  after  the  Renaissance.  It  was  a  revolution 
of  the  mind  which  led  to  the  revolution  of  industry,  and  this  was 
followed  much  later  by  the  social  revolution.  Here  all  these  are 
mixed  up. 

We  start  with  industry,  because  it  is  the  key  to  self-reliance,  to 
independence.  It  is  essential  if  we  have  to  stand  on  our  feet.  At  the 
same  time,  we  put  in  a  caveat  that  the  social  revolution  must  take 
place  simultaneously;  we  cannot  have  the  social  conditions  that  went 
with  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  the  developed  countries.  They  are 
not  acceptable  to  us.  So  the  development  phase  of  industry  has  to  go 
through  a  much  harder  time  than  the  corresponding  phase  in  the 
advanced  countries.  Simultaneously,  we  want  new  thinking.  Those 
who  have  just  spoken  have  raised  different  issues.  If  you  bring  them 
together,  the  issue  is  one:  the  way  we  think.  There  is  a  problem  in 
our  attitude.  There  is  a  problem  in  our  ethos.  It  has  to  be  changed. 

In  the  developed  countries,  this  occurred  before  the  Industrial 
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Revolution.  People  had  begun  to  think  differently  and  that  led  to  the 
Industrial  Revolution.  We  have  gone  ahead  and  achieved  the 
Industrial  Revolution  in  our  country  mainly  by  the  public  sector 
taking  the  lead.  We  have  also  adopted  new  social  legislation.  We  are 
looking  after  labour.  We  have  not  allowed  labour  to  be  exploited  and 
bullied.  We  have  adopted  tough  labour  laws  to  protect  the  labour. 
Obviously  all  this  has  caused  problems  in  delivering  profitability  and 
results  in  purely  commercial  terms.  But  this  is  all  part  of  our 
development  process.  This  is  why  the  challenge  before  you  is  so  big. 
If  today  we  are  pushing  you  harder,  it  is  because  we  have  the 
confidence  that  you  can  deliver  the  goods.  We  would  not  push  you 
so  hard  if  we  thought  that  you  would  collapse  and  disappear.  That  is 
not  what  we  want. 

In  the  first  stage  of  our  development,  the  public  sector  has 
brought  in,  an  industrial,  technological  ethos  in  the  country.  Not 
perhaps  to  the  degree  we  would  like,  but  it  certainly  has  been  a 
beginning.  Today,  it  is  very  easy  for  us  to  criticise  it  and  say  ’’this  is 
wrong  and  that  is  wrong".  But  we  must  go  back  30  years,  to  the  early 
fifties,  when  the  first  public  sector  enterprises  were  coming  up  and 
remember  what  those  PSU  managers  had  to  face  in  terms  of  labour, 
in  terms  of  qualified  manpower.  Then  you  will  see  what  we  have 
achieved  and  how  far  we  have  come.  This  is  the  real  achievement  of 
the  public  sector. 

We  pushed  you  into  backward  areas  where  you  did  not  have 
infrastructure,  did  not  have  trained  labour,  but  had  hundreds  of 
problems.  These  problems  were  expected,  because  we  told  you  to  go 
into  the  backward  areas.  We  are  using  you  as  a  method  of  opening 
up  areas  which  had  remained  closed.  There  is  a  cost  for  using 
industry  as  a  tool  of  development.  Now  we  have  to  balance 
somewhere  between  profitability,  commercial  viability  and  the 
investment  in  developing  and  opening  up  areas.  We  as  Government 
and  you  as  public  sector  are  together  responsible  to  the  people.  If  we 
aim  only  at  the  social  aspect,  the  cost  of  the  public  sector  will  be 
much  too  high  and  the  country,  the  people,  cannot  afford  it.  If  we 
make  it  totally  commercial,  then  we  will  lose  the  cutting  edge  of  our 
development,  we  lose  a  major  tool  in  opening  up  backward  areas  and 
developing  technologically  trained  manpower  in  new  areas  of  our 
country.  So  the  challenge  is  to  balance  these  and  still  be  able  to 
operate  in  economically  viable  manner.  This  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  burden  on  us.  If  the  PSUs  are  not  economical,  then  the  cost  is 
transferred  to  our  people  in  terms  of  a  cut  in  other  programmes.  A 
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Rs.  100  crore  loss  in  a  particular  unit  means  100  crores  which  the 
Government  will  have  to  cut  from  some  other  development 
programme  to  make  up  for  the  losses.  That  is  right  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  there  must  be  a  limit  to  it  and  we  must  be  efficient. 

Just  after  Independence,  Panditji  saw  that  the  private  sector  was 
not  strong  enough  either  in  technology,  in  expertise  or  financially  to 
take  on  the  challenges  of  a  new  developing  country.  And  the  danger 
of  leaving  everything  to  the  private  sector  at  that  stage  was  very 
great.  We  have  seen  that  danger  in  some  other  developing  countries. 
Today,  India  is  independent,  not  only  politically  but  in  other  spheres, 
because  our  industry,  mostly  supported  by  the  public  sector,  has 
made  us  strong  and  enabled  us  to  stand  on  our  feet  and  take  a 
position  in  the  world. 

There  are  few  countries  which  have  the  internal  strength  to 
challenge  major  powers  on  policy  issues.  For  example,  at  the 
conference  on  GATT  in  Punta  del  Este,  it  was  only  a  handful  of 
countries  that  had  the  strength  to  make  their  position  and  stick  to 
their  position.  India  was  one  of  them.  If  we  had  not  been  self-reliant, 
if  our  industries  had  not  been  strong,  our  agriculture  had  not  been 
strong,  we  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  take  such  a  stand.  It  is 
because  we  invested  in  the  public  sector,  because  we  invested  in  our 
agriculture,  that  we  have  this  strength  today.  You  cannot  sit  back  and 
relax.  The  same  thrust  which  took  the  public  sector  through  the 
initial  stages  of  industrialisation  must  be  now  seen  in  the  next  phase. 
If  there  is  any  slip,  we  shall  again  become  dependent  and  not  be  in 
the  independent  position  we  are  in  today. 

One  of  the  problems  with  the  public  sector  has  been  that  it  has  not 
been  really  the  epitome  of  efficiency.  Some  of  the  points  raised  refer 
to  this  and  1  think  we  should  go  into  it.  I  would  like  to  apologise  for 
changing  the  order  of  the  meeting  because  I  thought  that  it  would  be 
useful  if  some  points  were  made  and  I  responded  to  them. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  that  we  must  do  for  public 
sector  undertakings  is  to  make  them  much  more  independent  in  their 
functioning.  It  is  towards  that  end  that  we  have  produced  this  via 
media  of  MOUs  (memoranda  of  understanding).  Here  I  would  like  to 
add  that  sometimes  there  are  contradictions.  Normally,  at  meetings 
of  heads  of  the  public  sector,  everybody  says, "We  want 
independence,  we  want  delegation  of  powers,  we  do  not  want 
interference  from  Government."  When  I  was  discussing  MOUs  and 
when  the  MOUs  came  to  me  because  I  had  initiated  the  method,  I 
got  some  feedback  from,  the  grapevine  that  MOUs  were  again 
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becoming  bureaucratic  and  there  was  actually  not  much  delegation 
being  done  in  the  MOUs.  So  I  called  for  the  MOUs  and  I  sat  down 
and  I  started  having  a  look  at  it.  Then  what  did  we  find?  It  was  not 
necessarily  the  bureaucracy  that  was  hesitant  to  give  up  its  grip  on 
the  public  sector  undertakings.  Some  of  the  public  sector 
managements  are  equally  reluctant  to  take  that  accountability  in  their 
hands.  It  is  not  just  a  one-sided  exercise.  I  have  sat  down  with  one  of 
the  senior  public  sector  managers  and  we  brought  out  a  fairly 
comprehensive  MOU  which  is  going  to  be  the  basis  for  all  other 
MOUs.  I  think  you  will  get  adequate  independence  through  powers 
and  I  hope  you  will  use  them  efficiently. 

Interference  or  answerability  is  at  two  levels.  I  am  trying  to  put 
some  of  our  problems  to  you.  One  is  at  the  level  of  minister  or 
secretary.,  that  is,  at  the  governmental  level,  where  there  are  perhaps 
problems  of  policy.  There  are  other  complications.  Most  of  these  will 
be  cleared  up  by  the  MOU.  I  think  one  of  the  suggestions  made  was 
that  there  should  be  more  interaction  with  ministers  and  the 
secretaries.  I  think  this  is  a  very  good  idea  and  we  will  try  and  set  up 
systems  where  more  interaction  can  take  place.  We  have  already 
started  systems  where  there  is  interaction  between  the  political  level 
and  the  administrative  level  and  we  will  try  and  have  separate 
discussions — I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  call  them  seminars.  We 
shall  have  a  system  where  the  PSU  managers,  the  secretaries  to 
Government  and  the  ministers  are  thrown  together,  sectorwise  or  in 
some  way.  We  shall  have  to  sit  down  with  some  of  you  to  work  out 
how  this  should  be  done. 

The  other  area,  which  is  perhaps  much  more  difficult  for  us  to 
handle,  and  this  is  the  area  where  you  really  get  into  trouble,  is 
Parliament.  You  are  the  public  sector  and  the  fact  is  that  every  MP 
feels  that  he  has  the  right  to  know  everything  that  is  happening  in  the 
public  sector.  We  cannot  deny  them  that  right.  But  somewhere  we 
have  to  change  the  normal  type  of  questions  which  deal  with  the 
posting  of  chaprasis  and  their  salaries  and  their  emoluments  and  so 
on  to  a  higher  level  where  basic  policy  is  concerned.  This  is  going  to 
be  a  much  harder  task.  I  cannot  say  hov/  we  will  be  able  to  achieve 
it.  It  can  only  be  by  talking  with  MPs,  by  discussing  with  them,  and 
trying  to  convince  them  that  if  a  PSU  has  to  run  effectively  then 
certain  things  must  be  left  to  the  PSU  managers.  This  is  a  very 
difficult  area.  All  I  can  say  is  that  we  will  try. 

Another  point  that  was  raised  was  the  relationship  between  the 
administration  and  the  PSUs.  It  was  suggested  that  PSU  managers 
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should  be  equated  with  secretaries.  It  is  difficult  to  equate  them 
because  their  role  is  totally  different.  In  a  PSU,  we  are  looking  for 
accountability.  We  are  looking  for  productivity.  We  have  certain 
ways  in  which  we  can  measure  accountability,  and  measure 
productivity  and  measure  the  output  of  every  manager.  The 
managers,  by  and  large,  are  getting  higher  salaries  and  better 
emoluments  than  secretaries.  They  are  also  liable  to  get  fired  at  a 
minute’s  notice  or  three  months’  notice  or  whatever  it  is,  whereas  the 
secretary  does  not  go  through  that  sort  of  pressure.  So  their  roles  are 
slightly  different.  I  do  not  think  that  they  can  be  equated  as  such.  But 
with  the  MOUs  we  hope  that  this  day-to-day  interference  will  stop 
and  the  problem  will  actually  be  removed. 

Another  very  basic  thing  is  that  the  attitude  of  the  PSU  manager 
must  be  different.  We  are  looking  for  a  much  more  professional 
attitude.  While  we  can  work  for  a  certain  professionalism  in  the 
bureaucracy,  the  bureaucracy  is  something  which  responds  slowly  to 
new  methods  and  new  techniques.  In  some  areas,  in  some  ministries, 
they  have  responded  very  well.  In  other  ministries,  they  are  still  a  bit 
stuck  and  causing  problems.  But  in  the  PSUs,  we  must  be  much 
more  professional  and  much  more  dynamic.  We  must  use  the  best 
possible  methods  that  are  available,  whether  in  administration,  or  in 
management  or  in  technology  or  in  the  area  of  hardware. 

Again,  this  will  only  come  about  with  adequate  training.  There  is 
no  short  cut  to  this,  and  I  find,  in  PSUs  there  is  almost  no  training  at 
all.  There  is  no  attempt  to  build  up  the  quality  of  management.  This 
is  where  basic  changes  in  thinking  are  going  to  take  place.  This  is 
where  the  basic  ethos  is  going  to  change.  If  we  invest  in  it  today,  this 
will  show  results,  not  immediately  but  over  a  period.  It  might  look  as 
if  it  is  wasteful  expenditure  but  it  is  not.  It  is  an  investment  and  we 
must  make  it. 

The  question  of  holding  companies  was  brought  up.  Again,  that 
really  comes  into  the  ethos,  whether  at  the  Government  level  or  at 
the  PSU  level  or  secretary  level  or  minister  level.  I  think  interaction 
will  help  to  clear  the  problems  there. 

Another  very  important  point  raised  was  R&D.  This  is  very 
clearly  an  area  where  our  PSUs  must  move  into  now.  The  R&D  that 
the  PSUs  have  been  doing  to  date  is  very  superficial  and  has  no 
far-reaching  consequence — like  replacing  a  couple  of  small 
components  by  something  you  develop  yourself  It  is  not  the  type  of 
answer  that  we  are  looking  for.  What  we  are  looking  for  is  a  much 
deeper  commitment  to  the  development  of  the  product.  And  almost 
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no  PSU  has  really  done  that.  I  am  talking  about  the  civilian  side.  On 
the  defence  side,  yes,  there  has  been  front  line  development,  mainly 
because  they  have  been  forced  to  do  it.  The  civilian  PSUs  have  had  it 
too  easy  and  they  have  not  been  pushed  into  making  that  sort  of 
investment.  But  that  investment  must  be  made. 

Again,  the  responsibility  partially  is  Government’s.  We  have  not 
given  you  the  clearance  for  that  investment.  We  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  do  that.  The  Planning  Commission  and  Finance  Ministry  had 
earlier  tremendous  constraints  and  there  were  road  blocks.  But  it  is 
something  that  we  will  have  to  jointly  struggle  for  and  v/ork  towards. 
Without  that,  I  do  not  think  our  PSUs  will  be  able  to  go  into  the  next 
phase  of  their  development. 

This  also  goes  for  joint  development  projects  and  collaborations, 
which  will  really  show  the  way  how  to  move  into  the  next  stage.  In 
the  first  phase  of  our  industrialisation  we  looked  even  for  the 
production  of  basic  items  outside.  Today,  we  don’t  have  to  go 
outside  for  that.  Today,  we  should  only  go  to  learn  how  to  do  better 
and  how  to  invest  in  our  products.  I  hope  that  PSUs  will  look  at  their 
new  collaborations  in  that  light.  If  it  involves  wider,  broader-based 
collaboration,  then  we  should  certainly  look  at  that  as  well. 

Too  often,  we  compare  the  public  sector  units  unfavourably  with 
the  private  sector.  Perhaps  because  the  Press  is  controlled  by  the 
private  sector,  it  is  very  easy  to  bang  the  public  sector  and  say  how 
bad  the  public  sector  and  how  good  the  private  sector  is.  But  if  you 
really  look  at  Indian  industry,  there  are  only  a  handful  of  private 
sector  enterprises  which  are  really  doing  well.  I  am  talking  of  the  big 
industries.  The  private  sector  finds  it  very  convenient  to  fall  sick  and 
become  public  sector.  We  cannot  afford  this  any  longer.  We  cannot 
afford  to  be  the  hospital  or  the  intensive  care  unit  for  every  sick 
private  sector  industry.  And  we  from  Government  are  going  to  stop 
doing  it.  If  they  want  any  intravenous  injection  they  can  jolly  well  go 
and  get  it  themselves. 

The  question  has  been  raised  recently  whether  we  are  going  to 
privatise  our  public  sector.  Well,  we  have  no  intention  of  privatising 
our  public  sector.  At  the  same  time  we  have  to  look  at  certain  areas 
in  which  public  sector  is  functioning.  I  don’t  think  every  area  that  we 
are  functioning  in  today  really  requires  the  public  sector  to  be 
operating.  We  don’t  want  to  be  really  making  orange  squash  and 
tomato  juice.  Is  that  really  something,  the  public  sector  should  be 
doing?  If  there  is  a  problem,  yes,  of  course,  if  it  is  a  remote  area  and 
nobody  is  willing  to  go  there  and  the  produce  has  to  be  picked  up. 
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yes,  let  us  go  and  do  it.  But  it  should  not  be  routine  to  take  up  all  and 
sundry  things  just  because  it  is  felt  at  some  point  that  it  is  politically 
helpful  to  open  a  public  sector  unit  here  or  a  public  sector  unit  there. 
So  this  really  will  have  to  be  looked  into  by  us,  so  that  no  wastage 
takes  place. 

In  the  Seventh  Plan  we  have  given  PSUs  perhaps  the  biggest 
boost.  The  investment  during  this  Plan  is  going  to  be  the  highest  ever 
in  any  Plan  in  absolute  terms  and  the  highest  as  a  proportion  of  the 
total. 

It  will  take  the  total  investment  in  the  public  sector  up  to  Rs. 
86,000  crore.  With  such  a  large  investment  we  have  to  be  careful 
about  how  we  use  it.  This  is  where  the  responsibility  really  falls  on 
your  shoulders.  We  need  better  operational  efficiency,  better 
management,  better  management  of  working  capital,  and,  perhaps 
most  important  of  all,  better  management  of  labour.  This  has  not 
been  paid  much  attention  to.  From  my  point  of  view,  if  we  have  a 
problem  with  our  labour,  it  is  very  clearly  a  shortcoming  of  the 
management.  There  is  no  other  reason  to  have  problem  with  labour. 
If  the  management  is  good,  there  should  be  absolutely  no  problem 
with  labour.  You  should  be  able  to  handle  labour,  run  labour.  We  are 
looking  for  greater  involvement  of  the  labour  in  the  public  sector.  It 
has  to  be  responsible  involvement.  It  is  for  the  management  to 
develop  that  responsible  involvement  not  to  just  open  the  door  which 
will  close  down  the  public  sector.  I  would  like  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  functioning  of  the  public  sector  during  these  last  couple  of  years. 
Profitability  has  been  going  up  and  the  provisional  figures  for  these 
years  are  good.  I  shall  not  quote  any  figures  till  the  year  is  over. 
Sometimes,  suddenly  during  the  last  couple  of  months,  things  seem 
to  change.  Last  year,  in  coal  we  suddenly  lost  Rs.  100  crore  in  a 
week. 

One  other  area  where  the  public  sector  must  be  very  good  and 
give  the  lead  to  the  country  is  in  energy  conservation.  We  have  taken 
it  too  easy.  We  did  not  take  this  as  a  challenge  at  the  time  of  the  oil 
crunch,  because  fortunately  for  the  country  and  unfortunately  for  the 
industry,  we  found  a  lol  of  oil.  So  we  did  not  have  an  oil  crunch 
ourselves.  But  the  result  was  that  we  did  not  conserve  energy  as  we 
should  have.  We  cannot  afford  that  any  longer.  We  must  conserve 
energy.  We  have  taken  a  number  of  steps  from  the  Government.  But 
the  real  effort  is  going  to  come  from  the  public  sector.  Just  as  you 
gave  a  lead  in  building  technological  manpower  and  building  an 
industrial  climate  in  the  country,  you  must  now  take  a  lead  in 
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showing  the  other  industries  how  energy  conservation  can  take  place 
and  how  to  go  about  doing  it. 

I  congratulate  you  also  on  organising  this  international 
conference.  We  from  the  Non-aligned  and  SAARC  countries  have 
been  trying  hard  to  build  such  bridges  because  we  believe  that  if 
co-operation  among  the  developing  countries  is  to  increase,  the  first 
step  is  to  build  on  what  we  know  about  each  other  in  various  fields  at 
various  professional  levels.  We  hope  that  this  is  only  a  beginning 
and  you  will  expand  to  some  other  areas.  Your  agenda  for  the 
meeting  is  very  impressive.  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  deliberations 
will  be  of  great  importance  to  you,  to  us  in  Government  and  to  the 
country.  I  heartily  welcome  our  friends  from  abroad  and  wish  you  all 
the  best  for  the  Conference. 


Better  Management  of  Water  and  Power 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inaugurate  the  diamond  jubilee 
conference  of  the  Board  of  Irrigation  and  Power.  The  Board, 
functioning  over  sixty  years,  is  one  of  the  oldest  professional  bodies 
in  India.  My  congratulations  to  you  on  your  achievements  during 
these  sixty  eventful  years. 

Our  development,  our  basic  thrust,  and  our  achievements  in 
removing  poverty,  our  self-sufficiency  and  independence  in 
agriculture — all  these  are  a  real  tribute  to  our  irrigation  and  power 
engineers,  because  they  really  are  at  the  root  of  building  this 
strength. 

The  Board  has  enabled  interaction  between  irrigation  and  power 
engineers,  specially  those  engaged  in  research.  The  Board  and  its 
engineers  can  look  back  with  pride  at  the  work  that  has  been  done, 
the  achievements  that  we  have  made.  Today  at  sixty,  it  is  also  a  time 
for  evaluation,  to  see  what  new  thrusts  are  required,  what  more  needs 
to  be  done.  Technological  planning  and  formulation  of  policy  are 
perhaps  the  two  key  areas  where  the  Board  has  responsibility;  both 
must  be  made  much  more  meaningful. 

Irrigation  is  not  something  new;  it  has  been  in  practice  from 
ancient,  pre-historic  times,  whether  it  was  digging  a  tank  to  conserve 
water,  or  our  ancient  canals.  Yet,  water  today  remains  one  of  our 
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most  crucial  natural  resources,  one  of  our  most  valuable  inputs.  We 
have  to  look  at  how  we  can  utilise  water  more  effectively.  Perhaps, 
one  step  before  that,  we  must  see  how  we  can  be  more  cost-effective 
with  our  investments.  The  cost  of  our  investment  is  growing  very 
steeply  for  the  same  amount  of  water  we  use.  Surely,  this  is  not 
technological  progress.  It  is  slipping  back  into  stagnation.  To  me, 
technological  progress  means  more  effective  use  of  allocation;  in 
your  case,  it  is  in  terms  of  water  that  is  available  at  the  end  of  the 
line. 

This  means  that  a  lot  of  new  thinking  will  have  to  go  into  our 
schemes.  We  have  got  stuck  in  an  old  model  where  engineers  had 
their  thumb-rules,  like,  so  many  thousand  rupees  for  irrigating  this 
much  land  or  carrying  water  to  that  distance.  We  tend  to  accept  these 
as  God’s  gospel,  which  cannot  be  changed.  Every  year  the  costs 
escalate,  because  prices  increase,  because  salaries  go  up.  The  net 
result  is  that  we  are  getting  into  a  position  where  we  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  give  any  more  irrigation  or  the  irrigation  that  we  give  is  so 
expensive  that  it  is  just  not  cost-effective,  not  even  for  growing  food 
any  more. 

So,  there  has  to  be  some  basic  change  in  our  thinking.  We  must 
be  much  more  aggressive.  We  must  not  think  in  financial  terms  that 
we  have  been  given  Rs.  100  crore  or  200  crore  and  we  can  cover  200 
crore  divided  by  ‘X’  acres  of  land.  The  target  must  be  the  acreage 
that  we  want  to  cover  or  the  water  that  we  want  to  deliver  and  then  it 
will  be  your  ingenuity  as  engineers,  your  technological  and  scientific 
prowess  which  should  be  able  to  deliver  it  within  the  funds  that  are 
available. 

This  is  the  shift  that  we  must  bring  about  in  our  thinking.  Unless 
there  is  this  basic  change,  we  will  never  get  out  of  the  vicious  circle 
that  we  are  caught  in.  Everything  becomes  more  expensive.  The 
result  is  that  we  deliver  less  at  the  end  of  the  line.  This  can  only  be 
broken  if  we  start  at  the  roots,  and  the  roots  are  the  engineers, 
technologists,  the  scientists.  It  is  you  who  can  break  the  vicious 
circle  for  us.  The  requirements  are  going  to  be  increasing  year  by 
year.  We  are  going  into  a  phase  where  we  seem  to  be  having  long 
droughts.  There  are  some  States  which  have  had  four  years,  perhaps 
five  years  of  droughts.  The  challenge  to  you  becomes  that  much 
greater. 

Shri  Shankaranand  raised  the  question  of  cost  and  time  overruns. 
This  is  a  very  serious  area  to  which  attention  must  be  paid.  One  of 
the  problems  is  that  we  are  not  going  into  the  projects  deeply  enough 
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and  in  enough  details  in  the  initial  stages.  If  we  start  a  project  before 
every  detail  is  ready,  then  we  are  likely  to  lose  a  lot  of  time.  At  the 
same  time,  if  we  start  before  we  have  any  real  evaluation,  then  we  do 
not  know  whether  the  project  is  cost-effective  or  not.  I  am  not 
necessarily  referring  to  irrigation  or  power  projects,  but  in  general  to 
the  projects  that  are  cleared  on  the  assumption  that  with  an 
investment  of  ‘X’  amount  of  money,  we  will  get  a  return  of  so  much 
and  the  project  cost  at  the  end  of  that  exercise  will  be  ‘X’.  If  the  cost 
overrun  is  very  heavy,  then  the  cost  of  the  end  product,  whatever  it 
may  be,  will  be  double  or  three  times  what  was  envisaged.  If  we  had 
been  given  that  picture  in  the  first  stage,  we  might  not  have  wanted 
to  invest  in  that  area  at  all.  It  might  have  been  more  profitable  for  us 
to  make  an  investment  elsewhere  to  get  a  better  return.  We  must 
strike  the  balance  somewhere  between  these  two.  We  shall  do  this 
exercise  from  Government,  but  it  is  more  necessary  that  you  as 
engineers  should  evaluate  this,  so  that  we  know  what  we  are  really 
heading  for.  It  is  also  a  question  of  professional  pride.  I  do  not  think 
any  engineer  can  be  proud  of  his  work  if  he  finds  that  after  he 

initiates  a  project,  there  are  long  delays,  there  are  huge  cost  overruns. 

Nobody,  no  organisation,  no  group  of  people,  can  work  efficiently  if 
they  are  not  proud  of  the  work  they  are  doing,  if  they  are  not 
motivated  by  a  certain  work-pride  in  their  own  efficiency,  in  their 
own  productivity.  So,  perhaps,  you  should  go  into  how  you  can 

balance  these  two  and  how  we  can  really  get  the  best  in  terms  of 

time,  in  terms  of  investment,  and  in  terms  of  water  or  energy 
delivered  at  the  utilisation  point. 

We  have  new  areas  which  have  to  be  integrated  as  technology 
develops,  as  our  scientists  make  more  breakthroughs.  We  find  that 
the  overlap  between  various  technologies  seems  to  be  increasing.  It 
is  no  more  an  isolated  power  engineering  or  heavy  electrical 
engineering.  Materials  are  very  important.  Electronics  is  becoming 
more  and  more  important.  There  are  so  many  small  things  coming  in. 
We  cannot  any  more  remain  isolated  in  pockets.  This  will  mean  a  lot 
more  interaction  between  irrigation  and  power  engineers  and  people 
from  various  fields  of  science  and  technology. 

Environment  is  also  becoming  more  and  more  important.  It  had 
always  been  important,  but  we  had  not  paid  enough  attention  to  it. 
This  has  increased  the  importance  of  environment  and  our  awareness 
of  the  damage  that  it  can  do.  We  have  seen  during  these  past  three/ 
four  years  what  damage  floods  have  done,  what  damage  droughts 
have  done.  As  irrigation  engineers,  you  must  be  very  concerned  at 
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this.  Perhaps  the  damage  to  the  environment  in  those  areas  is  to  a 
very  large  degree  responsible  for  droughts  and  floods.  So  when  you 
build  projects,  whether  big  dams  which  are  criticised  as  bad  or  small 
dams  which  are  praised  as  good,  you  must  evaluate  in  each  particular 
instance  the  damage  it  does,  and  the  protection  that  the  environment 
requires.  It  is  no  use  building  huge  dams  with  large  reservoirs,  if  the 
siltation  rate  becomes  so  high  that  it  is  just  not  going  to  last  the 
lifetime  that  we  have  envisaged  for  that  scheme.  Environment  is  a 
very  crucial  aspect  of  irrigation  and  power  engineering.  You  have  to 
go  across  to  agricultural  experts,  you  have  to  get  to  hydro-geologists, 
perhaps  space  people,  economists  and  researchers.  The  Board  should 
organise  more  get-togethers  which  cut  across  these  various 
disciplines  so  that  interaction  takes  place,  new  inputs  come  in  and 
you  discover  how  things  are  done  in  some  obscure  areas.  Interaction 
has  to  be  the  key  word  of  development.  New  thinking  is  needed  in 
every  area  and  in  irrigation  and  power  it  is  most  important  because 
these  are  perhaps  the  two  most  critical  areas  for  development  and 
progress. 

We  have  looked  at  research  also  in  too  limited  a  way.  We  have  to 
now  start  looking  very  carefully,  not  just  on  the  delivery  of  water. 
That  is  important,  but  how  it  is  used  after  you  deliver  it?  It  is  getting 
more  and  more  expensive  to  deliver  water.  So,  the  water  that  we 
deliver  must  be  used  much  more  effectively.  Today,  we  are  perhaps 
wasting  more  water  than  we  are  using.  A  commodity  which  is  so 
precious  should  not  be  treated  in  this  manner.  But  there  is  no 
awareness  amongst  our  people  of  the  cost  of  this  commodity.  It  is 
taken  as  if  it  is  free  for  everyone,  whether  it  is  someone  in  the  urban 
areas,  someone  with  a  tap,  or  where  you  are  delivering  it  in  a  canal  in 
rural  areas.  No  value  is  assigned  to  water.  But  water  is  becoming 
more  and  more  valuable.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  expensive, 
not  just  in  terms  of  so  many  rupees  for  delivering  water,  but  in  terms 
of  just  sheer  availability.  If  it  is  not  going  to  be  available,  we  are 
going  to  be  in  grave  difficulties.  The  quantity  of  water  that  you  will 
be  asked  to  deliver  at  the  tail-end  will  depend  very  much  on  the 
efficiency  with  which  it  is  being  used  at  the  other  side.  If  we  can 
double  the  efficiency  in  agriculture,  then  your  canals  need  only  be 
half  the  size,  and  your  dams  perhaps  need  to  be  only  half  the  size,  or 
we  cover  double  the  area  with  the  same  unit.  So,  a  lot  more  of 
integration  and  new  thinking  is  required. 

This  applies  particularly  to  distribution.  Take  the  big  canals.  Big 
work,  perhaps,  has  more  glamour.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  little 
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delivery  canals,  somehow  the  schemes  just  peter  out  and  disappear 
and  one  does  not  hear  about  them  again.  If  we  take  a  scheme,  we 
must  see  it  through  to  the  end,  and  perhaps  this  is  a  time  when  we 
could  try  to  look  at  these  schemes  in  a  more  realistic  way.  Perhaps  it 
is  also  a  time  for  a  little  bit  of  assessment  to  see  which  schemes  are 
less  than  half-done,  three-quarters  done,  and  completely  done  before 
we  really  dive  into  massive  new  schemes,  with  another  threat  of 
leaving  the  tail-end  of  those  undone.  So,  it  is  for  us  to  consolidate 
now  in  these  areas. 

With  power,  the  position  is  not  very  different.  Power  is  the  key  to 
our  development.  We  have  managed  to  become  fairly  efficient  with 
the  Central  sector  power  units.  Some  States  are  running  equally 
efficiently,  but  many  others  are  in  a  terrible  mess.  The  distribution 
system  is  in  a  mess.  No  country  can  develop  and  progress  if  energy 
is  not  available  to  be  utilised  by  the  people.  We  have  to  rethink  how 
we  are  going  to  do  this.  Perhaps  it  will  need  strong  political 
decisions  from  our  side.  Once  it  gets  down  to  the  distribution  side, 
specially  in  the  States,  it  becomes  a  very  sticky  problem  of  how  to 
collect  dues,  how  to  prevent  pilferage.  But  it  has  to  be  done.  It  has  to 
be  tackled  with  all  seriousness.  If  we  look  at  these  problems  as 
administrative  problems,  we  get  stuck.  Sometimes  it  is  easier  to 
overcome  administrative  hurdles  by  technological  and  scientific 
breakthroughs.  There  is  a  lot  of  pilferage  of  power.  It  may  be  very 
difficult  to  stop  it  administratively.  But  if  the  method  of  transmission 
of  power  could  be  altered  in  some  way,  pilferage  cannot  take  place. 
Similarly,  meters  are  being  jumped.  Perhaps  we  could  work  in 
developing  a  new  type  of  meter  which  cannot  be  jumped  or  which 
would  indicate  when  it  has  been  jumped.  But  we  must  look  at  these 
problems  in  a  much  broader  perspective,  not  just  in  the  limited 
routine  manner.  That  will  only  come  about  if  we  have  more 
integrated  thinking,  a  broader  perspective,  with  different  types  of 
minds  thrown  together  to  look  at  these  problems.  This  really  must  be 
one  of  the  major  tasks  of  the  Central  Board  for  Irrigation  and  Power. 

Our  engineers  are  amongst  the  best  in  the  world.  But  sometimes  it 
has  been  said  that  they  become  a  little  too  bureaucratic.  When  does 
an  engineer  become  bureaucratic?  Why  does  the  technologist 
become  bureaucratic?  To  me,  perhaps,  the  answer  is  when  he  starts 
stagnating  in  that  particular  technology,  trying  to  get  administrative 
answers  because  he  is  not  dynamic  enough  to  get  technological 
answers.  That  happens  in  any  system  which  functions.  We  have 
amongst  us  the  best  people,  but  they  cannot  remain  the  best  if  we 
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allow  their  minds  to  stagnate.  There  must  be  something  to  keep  the 
spark  alive,  to  keep  it  energised.  We  need  a  system  of  on-going 
education  during  engineers’  working  life.  The  Board  should  look  at 
how  our  engineers  can  upgrade  their  technologies  during  their  period 
of  service.  They  might  have  been  great  guys  at  the  time  of  entering 
service  but  they  should  be  enabled  to  keep  in  touch  with  new 
knowledge.  It  is  only  when  we  insist  on  continuous  upgradation  and 
acquisition  of  new  knowledge,  new  experience,  that  we  shall  have 
the  best  people  at  every  level.  Seminars,  workshops,  perhaps  specific 
training  exercises  in  specialised  areas,  would  help.  Unless  we  are 
really  active  in  regenerating  our  thinking  process,  we  would 
degenerate  into  a  bureaucratic  technology  and  that  cannot  deliver 
what  the  country  is  demanding  today. 

It  is  said,  "ask  any  pertinent  question  and  you  are  on  the  way  to 
the  pertinent  answer".  That  is  the  essence  of  science.  We  must  look 
at  our  problems  today  with  a  new  vision,  new  knowledge,  meeting 
the  new  challenges  and  inspiring  new  ideas. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  diamond  jubilee,  and  look  forward  to 
your  next  sixty  years  of  contribution  to  India’s  development  and 
progress. 


Indian  Economy  Set  for  Dynamic 

Growth 


W E  IN  INDIA  are  honoured  to  host  this  conference  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce.  You  have  chosen  a  time  when 
the  climate  is  good  both  in  Delhi  and  in  our  economy.  We  look 
forward  to  the  interaction  of  the  international  business  community 
with  the  Indian  business  community.  We  hope  that  Delhi  will  be 
welcoming  you  back  many  more  times. 

I  should  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  our  thoughts  and 
assessments  on  how  the  Indian  economy  has  been  moving  during 
these  past  few  years.  The  decade  that  began  in  1980  saw  a  major  turn 
in  the  Indian  economy.  The  average  growth  rate  has  been  about  five 
per  cent,  which  has  been  exceptionally  good  when  we  look  at  the 
economic  situation  around  the  world.  It  demonstrates  that  the 
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foundation  we  laid  at  Independence  is  a  very  strong  foundation  and 
that  we  have  built  well  on  it.  India’s  economy  during  the  first  fifty 
years  of  this  century  was  practically  stagnant.  It  started  moving  only 
with  Independence.  The  first  five  Plans  from  1951  to  1979,  saw 
growth  stimulated  but  it  was  still  modest.  It  was  from  1980  that  our 
growth  rate  took  a  jump,  and  we  moved  into  the  fast  track  of 
development. 

One  of  our  major  achievements  has  been  on  the  agricultural  front. 
During  the  past  three  or  four  years,  we  have  had  unsatisfactory 
monsoons.  Rainfall  has  not  been  good.  The  distribution  has  been 
bad.  In  spite  of  all  that,  our  agriculture  has  sustained  its  output,  and  it 
has  not  dropped.  It  shows  the  resilience  that  we  have  been  able  to 
build  into  our  agricultural  economy.  Despite  floods  and  droughts,  we 
have  sustained  our  output.  A  simple  measure  of  the  vagaries  of  our 
weather  is  the  relief  that  we  have  been  giving.  During  the  first  one- 
and-a-half  years  of  the  Seventh  Plan,  which  began  in  1985,  we  have 
already  given  the  same  amount  of  relief  for  droughts  and  floods  that 
we  gave  during  the  whole  five  years  of  the  Sixth  Five  Year  Plan.  In 
spite  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  our  food  stocks  are  high,  and 
we  are  able  to  distribute  very  highly  subsidised  grains  to  the  poorest 
sections  of  our  society.  This  is  a  major  turnaround  from  20  years 
ago.  In  the  middle  sixties,  India  was  an  importer  of  food  and  we 
were  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  The  change  has  taken  place  because 
we  have  relied  on  modern  technology,  we  have  relied  on  science,  we 
have  relied  on  our  farmers,  who  are  entirely  in  the  private  sector,  to 
deliver  us  from  these  problems. 

India’s  is  a  mixed  economy.  We  have  relied  very  heavily  on  the 
public  sector.  We  still  do.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  relied  even 
more  on  the  private  sector,  specially  in  areas  such  as  agriculture, 
which  are  critical  to  the  development  and  stability  of  any  developing 
country. 

Throughout  its  history  India  has  kept  its  doors  open  to  ideas  from 
outside  to  renovate  and  rejuvenate  its  own  thinking.  If  India  is  to 
progress  and  develop,  we  must  keep  these  doors  open  even  today. 
We  must  have  the  self-confidence  in  our  own  system,  in  ourselves, 
to  be  able  to  absorb,  assimilate  and  synthesise  all  that  is  good  from 
elsewhere,  and  yet  retain  our  culture  and  our  character.  I  have  the 
fullest  confidence  in  India  and  its  capacity  to  do  so.  Our  culture  has 
developed  in  this  manner.  So  must  our  industry  develop  today. 

Our  industrial  performance  during  the  past  two  years  has  been 
satisfactory.  We  would  have  liked  it  to  be  much  better;  it  is 
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improving  but  a  lot  more  needs  to  be  done.  We  have  in  our 
development  process,  laid  a  very  broad  base  for  industrial 
development,  unlike  some  other  developing  countries  who  have 
concentrated  on  a  few  specific  items  and  done  very  well.  But  for  a 
country  like  India,  which  is  large  in  size,  it  is  not  possible  to  develop 
and  specialise  in  just  a  few  specific  areas.  We  must  lay  the 
foundations  for  a  total  growth  of  our  economy.  That  is  what  we  have 
been  able  to  do  in  the  past  forty  years.  Building  on  that  base  we 
would  now  like  to  impart  more  dynamism  to  our  industry.  In  the  last 
two  years  we  have  made  a  lot  of  adjustments  in  our  various 
processes  of  controls  and  taxes.  We  have  found  that  many  of  our 
methods  have  been  such  that  they  have  hindered  growth,  and  not 
helped  it.  We  are  in  the  process  of  changing  that.  The  process 
unfortunately  is  not  as  fast  as  many  of  us  would  have  liked.  There  is 
tremendous  inertia  in  the  system.  We  are  changing  over  from  a 
system  which  has  been  basically  very  capital-intensive  in  the 
broadest  understanding  of  the  word  ‘capital’,  a  system  which  has 
been  very  expensive  in  its  inputs  and  tied  to  measuring  returns  by 
just  multiplying  the  tax  by  the  current  production  instead  of  trying  to 
be  a  little  more  dynamic  and  increasing  production.  We  have  tackled 
this  problem  on  a  number  of  fronts.  We  realised  in  the  beginning  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  reverse  the  whole  system  as  it  stood.  So 
while  maintaining  the  system,  we  have  identified  special  areas  and 
we  are  tackling  each  specific  industry  one  at  a  time.  Wherever  we 
have  done  this  we  have  found  that  the  industry  in  that  area  has  grown 
very  rapidly  and  has  in  fact  given  us  much  better  returns  than  we 
would  have  got  by  just  increasing  the  taxes. 

Today,  we  are  in  the  process  of  expanding  that  to  a  number  of 
other  industries.  This  will  be  a  continuous  process  and  we  believe 
that  once  we  have  touched  a  particular  area  and  rationalised  that 
area,  whether  it  is  the  controls,  the  excise  duties,  the  customs  duties, 
the  taxation  systems,  the  location  systems,  then  we  should  maintain 
that  in  the  coming  years  and  not  tamper  with  that  unless  we  look  at 
the  whole  picture  again.  We  believe  that  in  this  manner,  we  shall  be 
able  to  cover  the  whole  spectrum  of  our  industries  over  a  period  of 
time.  That  will  change  the  way  industry  looks  at  itself,  the  way 
Government  looks  at  industry  and  the  way  we  have  been  expanding 
our  industries.  We  hope  that  this  will  bring  about  a  very  dynamic 
change  in  our  industrial  growth  rate. 

We  have  seen  that  during  the  past  two  years,  there  has  been  a 
substantial  increase  in  our  industrial  growth.  We  discovered  to  our 
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horror  that  our  figures  for  industrial  growth  did  not  include  many 
industries  which  are  high-growth  industries.  We  discovered  that 
electronics,  the  petrochemical  sector  and  one  or  two  other  very  large 
sectors  were  not  even  included  in  the  basket  for  calculating  industrial 
growth.  We  are  correcting  that  and  we  shall  be  able  to  give  the  new 
figures  in  the  coming  few  weeks.  We  shall  try  and  give  the  figures 
not  just  for  this  year  but  to  work  back  for  at  least  four  or  five  years, 
so  that  we  can  have  a  new  comparison  and  a  proper  picture  of  the 
industrial  growth  of  India.  You  will  see  that  the  growth  rates  that  we 
are  getting  now  are  much  higher  than  we  had  anticipated  in  our 
Plans.  In  fact,  the  initial  figures  that  we  were  given  were  so  high  that 
we  have  sent  them  back  to  be  rechecked. 

Another  area  which  we  took  up  last  year  and  the  year  before  and 
which  we  have  promised  to  look  at  in  much  greater  depth  this  year  is 
the  capital  market.  We  have  seen  a  tremendous  growth  in  our  share 
markets  in  the  past  few  years.  Five  years  ago,  it  was  barely  five 
billion  rupees  per  annum;  today  it  has  gone  to  approximately  50 
billion.  We  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  about  rationalisation 
during  the  coming  year  to  increase  this  number  manifold  and  to 
bring  a  new  life  into  our  industries.  Our  aim  is  to  make  the  capital 
market  much  healthier,  simplify  its  functioning,  and  bring  about  a 
rationalised  tax  system  which  will  help  investments  in  the  private, 
and  perhaps,  the  public  sector  too  through  the  capital  market. 

Our  commitment  to  the  public  sector  is  as  strong  as  ever.  We  do 
not  see  any  contradiction  between  the  private  sector  and  the  public 
sector.  We  feel  that  in  a  developing  economy  there  is  room  for  both, 
perhaps  not  just  room,  there  is  the  need  for  both.  If  we  look  back  at 
our  industry,  go  back  to  the  time  of  Independence,  we  find  that 
India’s  industry  was  not  very  strong.  There  were  very  few  private 
houses  with  very  limited  experience,  very  limited  technological 
capability.  The  public  sector  has  acted  as  a  training  ground  for 
building  technological  manpower  in  the  country,  for  building 
managerial  manpower  in  the  country.  And  as  we  see  our  capability 
expanding  to  different  fields,  we  would  like  to  limit  the  public  sector 
to  those  fields  which  we  feel,  are  critical  and  to  those  areas,  where 
we  feel  it  is  necessary  that  public  sector  gives  the  thrust  that  is 
required.  We  would  like  the  public  sector,  just  as  it  did  in  the  early 
fifties,  to  give  a  new  dynamism  to  our  industry. 

In  the  early  fifties,  the  public  sector  had  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  in  the  industrial  revolution  to  India.  It  has  fulfilled  that  to  a 
very  great  degree.  Today,  we  must  move  it  beyond  to  bringing  in  an 
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information  revolution,  to  bringing  in  a  new  management  revolution, 
to  bringing  in  a  new  ethos  on  the  work-flow  of  our  production  units. 
The  public  sector  must  be  dynamic  if  it  is  to  achieve  this.  A  sick 
public  sector  cannot  be  the  pride  of  any  nation.  And  if  we  are  to  be 
proud  of  our  public  sector,  which  we  are,  then  the  public  sector  must 
be  as  efficient  and  as  dynamic  as  any  other  industry  in  India  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  And  we  would  like  to  see  our  public 
sector  develop  in  that  direction. 

A  major  problem  for  us  has  been  our  trade  deficit.  It  has  been 
growing.  But  last  year  we  took  a  number  of  steps  to  control  it  and  we 
believe  the  figures,  that  we  are  getting  now,  are  very  positive;  the 
imports  are  down,  the  export-earnings  have  gone  up  by  about  17  per 
cent,  and  we  believe  that  we  have  turned  the  corner  in  our  trade 
deficit. 

The  infrastructure  during  these  past  two  years  has  been  extremely 
dynamic.  The  targets  that  we  have  set  are  being  exceeded.  The 
achievements  during  these  last  24  months  have  been  much  better 
than  we  had  anticipated.  The  last  nine  months  have  shown  a  growth 
rate  of  over  eight  to  nine  per  cent.  Yet,  there  are  certain  areas  where 
a  lot  needs  to  be  done. 

Often,  the  benefits  of  growth  are  lost  to  the  people  of  a 
developing  country  because  of  high  inflation  rates.  We  in  India  have 
managed  to  keep  our  inflation  rates  low,  and  we  believe  that  we  will 
be  able  to  maintain  our  inflation  rates,  very  definitely,  in  the  single 
figures  in  the  years  to  come. 

We  have  also  shown  that  India  is  a  worthwhile  partner  in  any 
industrial  venture.  We  have  not  backed  out  from  any  commitments. 
We  have  been  very  reliable  in  our  policies.  We  have  had  a  very 
stable  Government,  and  a  very  stable  structure  within  the  country. 
We  intend  to  carry  that  forward.’ 

We  have  during  these  years  demonstrated  our  capability  with 
technology.  We  have  demonstrated  our  capability  in  front  line 
blue-sky  science  areas,  and  we  believe  that  today  our  industry  is 
ready  to  co-operate  with  industry  from  any  part  of  the  world,  at 
perhaps  every  level  of  technology.  We  would  like  to  change  our 
method  of  co-operation,  from  merely  buying  technology  and  using  it 
without  developing  it  over  a  long  period  of  time  to  a  system  where 
we  co-operate  in  developing  technology,  where  we  co-operate  in 
developing  new  ideas  and  new  products  and  then  co-operate  in 
producing  and  transforming  those  ideas  into  finished  products  in 
industry. 
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One  of  the  most  important  concerns  for  us  is  the  economic  climate  in 
the  world.  We  see  that  many  countries,  while  talking  of  reducing 
controls,  while  talking  of  free-market  forces,  themselves  revert  to 
protectionism.  We  find  that  our  industries  are  blocked  from  markets,  not 
because  they  are  not  competitive,  but  precisely  because  they  are 
competitive.  We  find  this  very  major  contradiction  in  the  economic 
system  as  it  exists.  We  are  willing  to  face  the  challenge  from  foreign 
industries  but  in  a  growing  economy,  in  a  developing  country,  surely  we 
must  allow  our  growing  economy  and  fledgeling  industries  to  be  able  to 
face  the  challenge  on  equal  terms  in  the  developed  countries.  We  need  a 
new  look  at  the  relations  between  the  North  and  the  South.  We  need  a 
new  look  at  the  whole  gamut  of  trade  and  tariffs.  And  we  need  to  look  at 
it  not  as  lots  of  different  countries  competing  with  each  other,  but  as  one 
human  family  to  see  how  that  family  can  become  stronger  and  grow 
better  and  grow  faster.  We  have  to  see  that  our  vast  investments  in 
defence  are  reduced  and  channelled  towards  productive  goods.  We  hope 
that  in  the  coming  years,  negotiations  will  bring  about  a  change  in  world 
attitudes  in  these  two  areas. 

Another  very  important  area  for  all  of  us  is  the  environment.  We  have 
seen  that  initial  industrial  growth  has  been  very  damaging  to  the 
environment.  We  in  India  are  finding  that  the  cost  of  that  damage  is 
perhaps  almost  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  gains  from  the  development  that 
has  taken  place.  It  is  time  we  looked  at  the  environment  and  damage  to 
the  environment  as  part  of  the  cost  of  any  industry  that  we  are  putting 
up.  The  responsibility  cannot  be  of  the  Government  alone.  The 
environment  is  not  only  the  trees  and  the  mountains.  It  is  also  the  air  and 
the  water  and  dangerous  chemicals  and  gases  in  highly  urbanised  areas. 
In  these  areas,  we  look  for  a  lot  more  public  awareness  and  pubhc 
involvement.  We  have  brought  in  some  new  laws  which  give  a  lot  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  voluntary  organisations  and  public  individuals, 
but  we  need  a  corporate  commitment  to  protecting  the  environment  and 
corporate  commitment  to  reducing  the  damage  from  any  accident  that 
might  take  place  because  chemicals  or  other  hazardous  substances  are 
still  used  in  highly  urbanised  areas.  We  must  also  build  a  system  which 
will  allow  hazardous  factories  to  move  out  of  highly  urbanised  areas  and 
reduce  the  dangers  in  urban  areas.  We  hope  that  you  in  your  congress 
will  also  deliberate  on  the  subject  of  protecting  the  environment. 

Let  me  again  welcome  all  the  delegates  and  wish  you  a  very 
fruitful  three  days  of  discussions. 


Budget  for  Growth 


The  ECONOMY  IS  Strong  and  it  is  buoyant.  The  growth  rate  has 
been  5  per  cent  as  per  the  Plan  target.  Industries  have  expanded 
approximately  8  per  cent  average  over  three  years.  This  is  the  highest 
in  20  years.  Much  of  this  expansion  has  taken  place  in  the 
small-scale  sector.  The  small-scale  sector  gives  a  lot  of  employment. 
So,  it  is  not  just  industrial  growth  which  is  limited  to  certain  large 
industries.  But  it  is  very  broad-based,  going  down  to  the  people, 
going  down  to  the  workers.  The  infrastructure  is  doing  well — 9  to  10 
per  cent  increase,  third  year  in  succession.  Again  this  is  a  very  major 
achievement.  Agriculture  has  been  resilient  in  spite  of  bad  weather 
and  drought  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Our  food  stocks  are 
burgeoning  and  our  production  shouM  go  to  above  150  million 
tonnes  again  this  year.  Inflation  is  under  control  and  the  trade  deficit 
has  been  reduced  by  a  thousand  crores  of  rupees. 

Some  Members  talked  about  direction  in  the  Budget.  Let  me 
reiterate  that  direction  is  not  something  which  we  would  like  to  give 
annually  in  every  Budget.  Direction  is  something  that  Panditji  gave 
in  the  ’50s  which  we  are  continuing  today.  Direction  is  what  Indiraji 
gave  in  the  ’70s  and  ’80s  which  we  are  continuing  today.  Our  idea 
and  concept  is  not  to  change  direction  every  year.  It  is  the  basic 
policy  which  has  been  developing  from  the  freedom  movement 
throughout  our  Independence.  It  is  for  continuing  along  this  road  that 
this  Budget  gives  us  direction.  So,  those  that  are  looking  for  a  new 
direction,  of  course,  will  be  disappointed.  But  those  that  are  looking 
for  a  continuing  direction,  a  continuing  direction  for  self-sufficiency, 
a  continuing  direction  of  standing  on  our  own  feet,  a  continuing 
direction  of  a  stronger,  more  independent  India,  well,  they  have  got 
that  direction  in  this  Budget.  We  have  also  done  a  number  of  things 
during  the  past  two  years  which  have  perhaps  made  the  Budget  a 
little  less  exciting.  But  that  is  a  very  deliberate  thing. 

We  have  looked  at  sectors  and  rectified  the  problems  in  particular 
sectors  as  we  have  taken  them  up.  For  example,  we  have  taken  up 
electronics.  We  have  taken  up  the  cement  industry  earlier.  In  this 
Budget,  I  have  said  that  we  will  be  taking  up  capital  goods.  The 
areas  which  we  feel  need  immediate  interest  are  housing,  the  food 
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processing  industry,  because  more  needs  to  be  done  for  the  farmers. 
So,  we  have  been  looking  at  particular  sectors  of  industry, 
rationalising  the  tax  structure,  the  rules,  the  control  in  that  sector,  and 
then  not  trying  to  destabilise  that  in  the  coming  Budget.  Let  stability 
prevail  because  only  with  stability  will  industry  be  able  to  grow  and 
expand,  and  the  effects  of  development  will  flow  to  our  people. 

The  long-term  fiscal  policy  and  the  Seventh  Plan  again  give 
strength  to  this  direction  that  we  have  got  from  Panditji.  This  could 
not  be  said  for  many  of  the  budgets  that  we  saw  in  the  years 
1977-1980.  Unfortunately,  1  have  to  keep  referring  to  those  years 
because  the  direction  in  other  years  has  not  changed,  it  has  been  a 
very  steady  direction.  It  is  only  in  those  three  years,  1977-80,  when 
we  had  rolling  plans,  when  the  economy  was  meandering 
meaninglessly,  that  new  direction  was  given,  every  month  perhaps, 
not  even  every  year.  We  have  totally  reversed  this  tendency  of 
switching  directions  and  we  are  giving  a  steady  direction  to  the 
country,  a  direction  which  comes  from  the  foundations  laid  by 
Panditji  and  Gandhiji  and  we  will  continue  along  that  road  even  if  it 
disappoints  some  of  our  friends  about  the  directions  that  they  are 
expecting. 

The  Budget  offers  stability  which  avoids  ad-hocism,  avoids 
uncertainties,  a  stability  which  will  give  direction  in  anti-poverty 
plans  and  programmes,  a  stability  which  will  give  direction  in 
education,  because  we  feel  this  is  one  of  the  roots  of  removing 
poverty,  a  stability  which  we  hope  will  help  build  the  housing  sector 
because  this  is  one  sector  which  has  been  neglected  for  too  long;  and 
now  that  we  are  strong  enough  in  other  basic  sectors,  it  is  time  we 
turned  our  attention  to  the  housing  sector,  just  as  we  have  done  to  the 
other  basic  sectors  earlier. 

The  Budget  is  aimed  at  growth.  It  is  aimed  at  rationalising  the  tax 
structure  in  a  number  of  areas,  as  I  mentioned,  we  have  done  in 
electronics  and  cement  earlier.  Other  areas  will  also  be  taken  up. 

This  Budget  has  done  a  major  overhaul  in  the  indirect  taxes;  full 
scope  of  MODVAT  has  now  been  brought  in.  Perhaps  most  of  all, 
the  thrust  in  this  Budget  is  for  self-reliance  in  industry,  in  the  capital 
goods  sector.  We  have  developed  this  sector  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  It  has  got  its  strength.  But,  at  the  same  time  it  has  got  its 
weakness. 

While  supporting  the  whole  capital  goods  sector,  we  will  pinpoint 
and  identify  those  which  we  think  are  most  critical  to  the  phase  of 
our  development  today  and  then  give  them  very  special  benefits  so 
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that  they  can  really  push  ahead  and  be  competitive  with  capital 
goods  industry  anywhere. 

One  major  point  which  has  been  raised  by  many  is  that  of 
Defence  expenditure.  While  agreeing  with  some  of  the  Members,  not 
with  all  the  Members,  that  we  have  to  streamline  Defence 
expenditure,  we  have  to  see  that  wastage  does  not  take  place  and  that 
money  is  utilised  in  the  best  possible  manner.  I  would  refrain  from 
listening  to  the  other  Members  who  have  suggested  that  there  must 
be  a  cut  in  Defence  expenditure  and  Defence  must  be  compromised 
to  build  our  economy  in  other  areas.  In  the  present  international 
environment  where  India  is  under  tremendous  pressure,  India  is 
under  pressure  not  because  people  just  want  to  pressurise  India,  but 
India  is  under  pressure  because  we  stand  on  our  own  feet.  India  is 
under  pressure  because  we  walk  along  our  own  path.  India  is  under 
pressure  because  we  are  independent  and  the  Defence  protects  this 
independence.  It  protects  our  economic  independence.  It  protects  our 
political  independence.  There  can  be  and  there  must  be  no 
compromise  in  Defence  specially  at  a  time  when  we  have  been  put 
under  severe  pressure  by  all  the  anti-Indian  forces  around  us  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Today  is  the  time  when  we  have  to  rethink.  We  are  again  looking 
too  much  at  economic  or  monetary  or  financial  benefits.  There  is 
more  to  building  a  nation  than  just  counting  the  numbers  in  the 
economy.  That  is  why  we  are  going  down  to  the  foundations  of 
nation-building  which  is  human  resource  development,  which  is 
building  our  people.  That  is  why  we  have  to  have  a  strong  defence 
force  to  protect  what  we  are  building.  We  cannot  allow  monetarist 
policies,  monetarist  feelings  or  industrialist  lobbies  to  deviate  us 
from  this  course.  We  will  not  allow  that  to  happen. 

The  size  of  the  deficit  has  been  commented  upon  by  a  number  of 
Members.  But,  perhaps,  before  any  of  the  Members  commented  on 
it,  I  myself  commented  on  it.  And,  I  made  my  position  very  clear 
that  the  deficit  is  too  high  and  we  will  not  allow  it  to  go  higher  this 
year.  There  have  been  some  fears  expressed  in  the  House  that  we 
have  a  deficit  of  approximately  Rs.  5,700  crore  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  it  will  increase  to  some  vast  figure.  But  I  have  made  it  very 
clear  and  there  is  no  going  back  on  that  statement  that  we  will  not 
allow  that  deficit  to  increase. 

Defence  is  a  very  critical  area.  If  the  environment  around  the 
nation  changes  and  there  is  a  requirement  for  giving  additional  funds 
to  Defence,  we  will  be  forced  to  give  it.  But  we  will  not  allow  the 
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deficit  to  go  up.  I  still  stick  to  that.  We  have  got  provisions  in  the 
long-term  fiscal  policy  to  apply  taxes  for  Defence  purposes,  if  so 
required,  and  we  will  use  those  provisions  if  it  is  necessary.  But  we 
do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary.  We  think  we  will  be  able  to  hold 
the  deficit  without  any  additional  mobilisation.  I  have  also  made  it 
clear  to  the  individual  ministries  that  any  supplementary  demands 
must  be  matched  by  supplementary  cuts.  The  cuts  should  not  be  in 
the  Plan;  they  should  not  be,  perhaps,  even  in  certain  productive 
areas  of  non-Plan;  they  should  not  be  in  the  targets  of  the  Plan;  they 
may  be  in  the  outlays.  And  this  is  where  we  must  change  our 
attitudes.  We  are  locked  on  to  measuring  our  performance  by  the 
amount  of  money  we  spend.  We  do  not  really  bother  to  see  what 
happens  at  the  other  end  of  the  pipeline. 

This  basic  attitude  must  be  changed.  And  that  is  why  I  am  leaving 
this  flexibility.  I  do  not  know  what  we  will  be  able  to  achieve  in  one 
year.  I  myself  feel  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  much  longer  exercise 
because  it  is  the  basic  ethos  that  we  are  trying  to  change.  What  we 
have  to  do  is  to  make  the  Government  machine  much  more  efficient 
in  its  delivery  of  our  programmes.  If  we  can  do  that,  then  we  will 
achieve  the  same  targets  by  lesser  inputs.  There  will  be  no  need  to 
ask  for  supplementary  grants.  And  those  inputs  which  are  released 
because  of  more  efficiency  in  particular  areas  can  be  used  for  new 
programmes.  It  is  not  that  it  cannot  be  done.  Certain  basic  industries, 
certain  infrastructure  industries  have  done  it  in  these  last  two  years. 
They  have  shown  us  that  it  can  be  done.  Government  has  done  it.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  how  efficiently  and  how  quickly  we  can  do  it 
and  to  what  degree  we  can  achieve  it. 

There  has  been  some  comment  on  the  inflationary  pressures  of  the 
deficit.  We  ourselves  feel  that  there  will  be  no  inflationary  pressure 
from  this  deficit.  Although  the  deficit  does  look  high,  there  is  no 
cause  for  disquiet  in  the  House  or  outside  on  this  point.  The  inflation 
rates  are  well  under  control.  The  foodstocks  are  very  good.  The 
foreign  exchange  situation  is  comfortable.  And  in  fact  if  we  look  at 
the  price  situation  today,  the  essential  commodities  are  well  under 
control.  It  is  some  other  areas  which  are  causing  concern  and  we  are 
looking  at  those  areas  of  concern.  One  particular  commodity,  edible 
oil,  is  causing  problems  in  terms  of  prices;  but  the  fact  is  that  it  is 
deliberately  done  to  support  the  farmers,  to  see  that  they  get  the  right 
prices  for  their  oilseeds  produce  and  also  to  have  a  shift  from  our 
being  a  major  oilseeds-importing  country  to  a  country  which  is 
self-sufficient  in  oilseeds  or  at  least  self-reliant  in  oilseeds  in  the  first 
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stages;  we  will  have  to  look  later  for  self-sufficiency.  So,  there  is  no 
real  cause  for  any  disquiet,  or  worry  on  this  front. 

Two  years  ago,  when  this  Government  came  in,  we  had  said  that 
we  were  going  to  take  very  strong  measures  on  the  second  economy, 
the  black  economv,  and  we  have  done  that.  We  have  fulfilled  and 
kept  our  promise  to  a  very  great  degree.  The  task  is  very  long.  So, 
for  me  to  claim  that  we  have  finished  the  task  is  not  possible  and  I 
don’t  think  anybody  can  claim  that.  But  we  have  very  definitely 
gone  along  the  road  that  we  have  charted  during  the  ’84  elections 
and  after  the  elections.  We  have  not  only  gone  down  that  road,  we 
have  achieved  results  on  that  road. 

We  have  said  that  our  tactics  for  handling  black  money,  the 
second  economy,  would  be  on  two  levels.  On  the  one  hand  we  would 
make  it  easier  to  be  honest.  There  would  be  a  premium  on  honesty  as 
opposed  to  a  premium  on  dishonesty. 

Some  of  my  friends,  specially  some  of  our  leftist  friends  who 
should  know  better,  talk  of  only  increasing  tax  rates  because  it  gives 
them  good  copy  to  shout  about — as  opposed  to  good  resources  to 
redistribute  amongst  the  poor,  because  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
do.  We  are  looking  for  resources  to  distribute  amongst  the 
poor — not  slogans;  we  can  make  slogans;  we  don’t  have  to  do  more 
to  just  generate  slogans.  We  are  looking  for  how  we  can  actually 
have  programmes  to  help  the  poor. 

Besides  incentives  to  honesty,  very  tough  measures  and  very 
strong  disincentives  for  those  who  are  not  honest  should  also  go  with 
it.  Now  we  have  gone  down  both  these  paths.  We  have  simplified  the 
tax  system.  We  have  reduced  the  taxes.  We  have  made  it  easier  to 
pay  taxes.  This  Job  is  not  complete.  We  have  done  it  to  a  great 
degree.  It  will  continue  next  year.  This  Budget  completes  it  in  one 
whole  area  of  MODVAT.  Further  steps  are  being  taken,  they  are 
being  taken  rapidly  and  there  is  a  lot  of  change  taking  place. 

We  have  reduced  the  taxes,  to  make  it  easier  to  pay.  And  we  have 
then — after  doing  all  this,  because  we  thought  it  only  fair  that  we 
must  do  the  positive  first — taken  the  negative  action,  strong 
measures  against  those  who  have  chosen  not  to  be  honest.  Our 
income  from  these  rationalisation  measures  has  gone  up  36  per  cent, 
a  very  substantial  amount. 

The  collections  are  from  income  tax  and  corporate  tax.  Let  me  at 
this  point  reiterate  that  there  is  going  to  be  no  reduction  on  the  harsh 
measures  that  are  to  be  taken  against  the  defaulters.  There  is  going  to 
be  no  let  up,  no  going  soft.  What  we  have  done  during  these  past  two 
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years,  and  this  again  needs  a  little  emphasising,  not  only  have  the 
number  of  searches  gone  up — if  I  remember  correctly,  in  the  last 
couple  of  years  we  have  had  over  20,000  searches — well  above, 
higher  than  what  has  happened  before.  But  what  is  more  important 
than  just  the  number  is  the  quality,  the  amount  that  we  are  getting. 
The  average  amount  is  much  higher  now.  So,  these  searches  are  not 
targeted  at  the  smaller  men.  They  are  very  clearly  targeted  at  the 
bigger  fish  and  that  is  what  is  giving  results.  So,  the  policy  has  been 
on  the  one  hand  to  put  a  premium  on  honesty,  to  give  some 
incentives  for  going  by  the  rules  and  to  get  tough  on  those  who  have 
not.  This  has  given  very  good  results  not  only  in  our  collections  but 
has  also  opened  out  a  number  of  other  areas.  Revenue  has  increased, 
so  has  the  stock  market,  so  have  the  public  sector  bonds  that  have 
been  issued.  This  is  all  money  which  was  not  in  the  normal 
circulation  being  brought  out  into  open  circulation  and  becoming 
productive. 

We  are  collecting  more  revenue  to  distribute  more  resources.  The 
Opposition — unfortunately  they  are  not  here,  otherwise  I  could  have 
told  them  in  stronger  words,  it  is  always  easier  to  tell  them  in 
stronger  words  when  they  are  here — they  are  collecting  more  slogans 
perhaps  because  the  elections  are  close  by. 

The  long-term  fiscal  policy  has  clearly  established  that  it  is  not  a 
pro-rich  policy.  It  is  an  anti-poverty  policy.  Here  again  I  differentiate 
between  an  anti-poverty  policy  and  a  pro-poor  policy  because  our 
friends  in  the  Opposition  keep  talking  of  a  pro-poor  policy.  We  talk 
of  an  anti-poverty  policy.  Anti-poverty  means  the  removal  of 
poverty.  Pro-poor  implies  that  poor  will  always  remain  there  so  that 
they  can  remain  pro-poor.  As  long  as  you  are  pro-poor  you  always 
have  to  have  the  poor;  otherwise  how  will  you  be  pro-poor?  So  there 
is  this  basic  difference  in  our  attitude  and  the  Opposition’s  attitude 
and  we  should  realise  that  they  are  keeping  poverty  alive  by  their 
policy,  whereas  we  are  alleviating  poverty  by  our  policies. 

Our  tax  strategy  in  this  Budget  has  been  aimed  at  simplifying  the 
tax  laws,  making  the  rates  more  reasonable  and  increasing  the 
collection  with  strict  compliance.  This  year  we  have  reduced  the 
taxes  on  mass-consumption  goods.  MOD  VAT  relief  on  the  food 
sector  covers  a  very  large  number  of  items — too  many  for  me  to 
cover  here.  In  other  specified  sectors  also  we  have  given  relief  by 
giving  MOD  VAT.  The  packages  for  specific  industries  will  give  a 
new  thrust  in  these  areas^ — the  capital  goods,  the  plastic  industry,  the 
export  industry  which  is  part  of  a  continuing  exercise,  and  the 
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electronics  industry  which  is  very  special  because,  one,  it  is  a  very 
high  growth  industry  and  two,  the  type  of  employment  it  really  gives 
to  the  lowest  level  and  to  a  very  large  number.  So  it  is  an 
employment-oriented  industry  and  even  more  than  that  it  gives  a  lot 
of  employment  to  women.  So  our  giving  a  push  to  the  electronics 
industry  is  not  just  because  electronics  is  a  fancy  gadgetry  that  we 
are  trying  to  push  but  electronics  is  becoming  the  key  to  almost 
every  industry.  It  is  getting  more  and  more  involved  in  every 
production  process  and  it  is  giving  employment  to  women  who  have 
the  most  difficult  time  in  supporting  themselves  and  in  really  making 
their  position  felt  in  our  society. 

We  have  not  increased  taxes  on  capital  goods  and  we  have  not 
increased  taxes  on  basic  intermediaries,  which  means  that  there  will 
not  be  an  across-the-board  price  rise  as  there  had  been  after  many 
Budgets.  This  is  a  very  important  step  that  we  took. 

I  have  talked  about  everything  that  we  have  given  and  we  have 
this  year  given  approximately  Rs,595  crore  as  relief  on  taxes,  all  on 
those  areas  which  affect  mainly  the  poor  and  the  lower  middle  class, 
mostly  on  essential  items  and  items  that  are  used  by  everybody. 

Now  to  get  resources  back,  we  have  taxed  those  areas  which  are 
non-essential  areas  and  luxury  areas  and  mostly  those  areas  which 
involved  people  who  can  afford  to  pay  very  easily.  We  have  taxed 
the  prosperous — expenditure  tax  on  hotels  for  example,  minimum 
tax  on  companies  and  the  foreign  travel  tax. 

Some  points  have  been  raised  on  the  minimum  tax  on  companies. 
We  have  made  note  of  those  points  and  we  are  looking  at  them.  And 
if  we  find  that  they  are  valid,  we  will  bring  in  the  required 
amendments  at  the  right  time. 

On  foreign  travel  tax,  there  is  no  question  of  removing  this  tax. 
But  we  think  that  there  is  a  case  to  exempt  pilgrimages  from  this  tax. 
And  we  will  definitely  do  that.  We  will  have  to,  of  course,  be  a  little 
careful  in  defining  what  a '‘pilgrimage’  is,  because,  firstly,  we  will, 
of  course,  limit  it  to  pilgrimages  to  holy  places.  But  perhaps  there 
will  have  to  be  some  more  rationalisation  in  that.  But  we  will  see  that 
it  does  not  affect  those  who  are  going  for  genuine  pilgrimages. 

We  have  taxed  luxury  items — the  expensive  colour  television 
sets,  cars,  expensive  shoes  while  giving  relief  to  the  cheaper  shoes, 
expensive  soaps  while  giving  relief  to  the  cheaper  soaps.  We  have 
done  this  rebalancing  in  each  system  to  give  benefits  to  the  poorer 
people  and  let  the  richer  pay  for  those  benefits  that  we  are  giving  to 
the  poor.  We  have  widened  the  tax  net  in  this  Budget  very  much. 
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This  will  reduce  the  black  money.  The  direction  that  has  been  given 
is  very  clearly  egalitarian  and  progressive  and  we  will  keep  up  that 
direction. 

I  had  mentioned  that  we  are  transferring  Rs.  23,000  crore  to  the 
States  and  some  Members  said  that  this  is  nothing  actually  because 
interest  payments  have  to  be  made.  But  the  fact  is  interest  payments 
are  made  on  what  they  borrow.  Those  with  less  discipline  and  higher 
borrowing  will  obviously  pay  higher  interest.  Those  who  are  more 
disciplined  will  have  less  interest  payments.  So,  we  should  not  get 
confused  with  interest  rates  and  the  transfer  of  funds  to  the  States. 
This  year  we  have  transferred  Rs.  23,250  crore  and  just  because  the 
figure  has  not  been  appreciated,  let  me  compare  this  with  recent 
figures.  In  1979-80,  the  transfer  to  the  States  was  only  Rs.  6,797 
crore.  So,  it  has  gone  almost  four  times  between  1979-80  and 
1986-87.  In  1984-85,  which  was  Indiraji’s  last  year,  the  transfer  had 
increased  from  Rs.  6,797  crore  to  Rs.  14,720  crore.  She  had  doubled 
it  in  five  years.  We  have  redoubled  it,  almost  redoubled  it  in  two 
years.  So  this  is  no  small  amount  that  is  being  given  to  the  States. 
And  this  is  being  given  to  the  States  not  because  we  are  taxing  more, 
but  because  we  are  taxing  more  efficiently.  The  machinery  is  more 
efficient.  Those  who  should  have  been  paying  taxes  are  paying  taxes. 
And  when  the  States  complain  about  certain  constraints  being  put  on 
them,  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  this,  they  are  not  allowed  to  do 
that,  it  is  totally  incorrect  because  vast  areas  are  open  to  them.  But 
apart  from  the  fact  that  vast  areas  are  open  to  them,  the  extra  amount 
that  we  have  transferred  to  them  is  much  more  than  they  could  have 
ever  imagined  or  planned  for.  Unfortunately,  what  we  are  not  able  to 
ensure  is  that  this  large  sum  of  money  goes  for  productive 
development.  Unfortunately,  too  much  is  being  still  distributed  on 
politically  advantageous  schemes,  as  opposed  to  schemes  which 
really  help  the  poor  come  out  of  their  poverty  and  we  must  really 
look  at  this  aspect  again. 

This  year,  the  taxes  that  we  have  brought  in  our  Budget  are 
largely  in  the  excise  sector  where  the  distribution  is  to  the  States. 
The  increase  in  collections  in  the  income  tax  sector  again  is 
distributed  85  per  cent  to  the  States.  So,  we  are  giving  a  lot  more  to 
the  States.  Overall,  we  have  not  increased  customs  duty  much.  We 
could  have  played  a  dirty  trick  by  balancing  excise,  by  cutting  excise 
and  taxing  those  areas  where  we  get  hundred  per  cent  and  the  States 
get  nothing.  But  we  have  refrained  from  taking  this  step  because  we 
know  that  the  development  process  is  a  joint  exercise  with  the  States 
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and  US.  It  is  not  something  that  only  we  do  or  only  they  do.  And 
unless  we  work  as  a  team,  it  is  not  going  to  work  and  we  want  to 
work  as  a  team  and  we  would  appreciate  if  the  State  Governments 
also  wanted  to  work  as  a  team  and  worked  as  a  team. 

The  public  sector  performance  has  been  commendable  but  still 
leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired.  They  have  increased  their  contribution 
from  Rs.7,610  crore  in  1984-85  to  Rs.  9,053  crore  in  1985-86,  which 
is  a  very  good  increase,  but  our  investments  in  the  public  sector, 
specially  in  these  last  two  years,  have  been  very  high.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  we  have  almost  made  a  fifty  per  cent  increase  in  our  public 
sector  investment.  So  much  investment  has  never  taken  place  before 
and  it  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  this  gives  proper  return.  Here,  I 
would  like  to  qualify  proper  return,  because  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  tie  down  all  public  sector  units  to  give  only  monetary  and 
financial  returns  because  we  are  giving  them  more  tasks  to  perform. 
If  they  are  only  given  the  task  of  giving  financial  return  on  the 
investment,  then  perhaps  we  need  not  even  need  public  sector  so 
much;  we  could  do  it  in  many  other  ways.  But  the  role  of  the  public 
sector  is  much  deeper  than  that;  it  is  to  develop  certain  directions  in 
our  industry,  it  is  to  develop  certain  expertise,  it  is  to  impart  some 
training  to  our  people,  develop  manpower,  it  is  to  give  us  certain 
strategic  stability.  We  are  using  it  as  a  basic  tool  to  open  up  the 
remoter  areas,  the  backward  areas.  So,  when  we  are  asking  them  to 
perform  so  many  tasks,  there  is  the  cost  on  each  one  of  these  tasks 
and  when  we  pay  a  little  bit  for  each  one  of  these,  then  we  cannot 
expect  high  profit. 

The  role  of  the  public  sector  has  to  be  better  defined  and  perhaps 
the  roles  of  different  public  sectors  have  to  be  defined  differently. 
There  will  be  certain  public  sector  industries  whose  role  should  only 
be  to  give  us  good  return,  but  that  role  cannot  be  stretched  to  all 
public  sector  industries.  There  is  a  social  aspect  to  it,  there  is  a 
strengthening-the-nation  aspect  to  it.  There  is  a  much  broader 
perspective  in  which  we  must  look  at  the  public  sector. 

Our  allocations  for  alleviating  rural  poverty  have  been  increased 
and  our  thrust  for  poverty  alleviation  has  been  the  highest  than  it  has 
ever  been.  Now,  the  first  step  is  allocating  the  funds.  The  much  more 
important  step  is  to  see  that  the  Government  machinery  is  now  made 
efficient  so  that  these  funds  really  get  down  to  the  roots  and  we  are 
going  to  ensure  this.  We  have  already  started  two  years  ago  with  a 
sort  of  fine  tuning.  Up  to  last  year  we  have  already  got  a  very  good 
monitoring  system  for  the  IRDP.  The  reports  are  available  to  all 
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Members — I  hope  you  are  getting  these  reports.  They  are  available 
in  my  office.  Any  M.P.  who  wants  to  pick  them  up  can  just  walk  into 
my  office  and  ask  for  one  and  he  will  be  given  a  copy. 

Another  major  direction  that  we  are  looking  at  in  this  year’s 
Budget  is  the  setting  up  of  the  National  Commission  on  Rural 
Labour.  This  is  an  area  where  a  whole  section  of  our  society  has  got 
left  out  in  a  sense  and  now  it  is  time  we  concentrate  on  them.  I  had 
raised  this  issue  first  in  the  ILO  when  I  spoke  there  in  1985. 

Once  again  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  the  thrust  of  the  Budget  is 
anti-poverty.  It  is  very  much  pro-growth,  not  only  pro-growth  but 
targeting  at  growth  in  core  areas  such  as  the  capital  goods  industry. 
The  Budget  gives  stability  and  it  continues  in  the  direction  that  the 
Congress  has  given  the  nation  since  before-Independence,  that  it  has 
continued  giving  the  nation  during  these  40  years  of  Independence. 
We  will  press  forward  in  fulfilling  these  policies  and  promises  that 
were  made  at  Independence. 

One  of  the  areas  that  we  are  looking  at  and  which  is  related  to  the 
growth  of  the  economy  is  jobs  for  the  youth.  We  have  looked  at  it 
from  a  larger  perspective.  The  easier  way  is  to  just  create  lots  of  jobs 
which  are  not  required  and  are  not  productive.  But  that  does  not 
really  help  the  youth  because  the  job  which  is  not  productive  cannot 
be  fulfilling  to  the  person  who  is  doing  that  job.  It  will  only  cause 
frustration  and  cause  more  problems.  We  have  to  look  at 
employment  starting  with  education.  And  that  is  what  we  have  done. 
We  have  started  at  the  primary  level  because  that  is  most  important. 
But  the  primary  level  will  take  time  to  give  dividends  for  the  youth 
and  to  the  nation.  So,  we  have  also  started  at  the  upper  level  where 
dividends  for  the  youth  will  come  immediately,  and  where  the  nation 
will  start  getting  the  benefits  from  this  input  immediately.  We  have 
to  dovetail  that  with  the  growth  in  our  industries,  with  the  growth  in 
our  agriculture  and  see  that  we  create  the  right  type  of  individual 
who  will  fit  into  the  job.  Too  many  times  we  are  creating  individuals 
who  cannot  fit  into  the  requirements  of  our  nation  and  they  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  some  other  nations  who  find  it  easier  to  pinch  our 
brains  and  use  them.  In  some  ways  I  do  not  consider  that  a  loss 
because  we  will  develop  and  we  will  bring  that  brain  back  and  use  it 
in  a  higher  developed  form.  But  in  immediate  terms  it  is  a  loss.  We 
have  invested  in  their  training  which  is  lost.  So,  we  must  invest  in 
training  which  is  more  relevant  to  our  growth  needs  and  to  our 
strategic  and  development  perspectives.  We  are  doing  this  through 
the  Human  Resource  Development  Ministry.  Employment  must  also 
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be  linked  with  growth  in  industry  and  growth  in  agriculture  and  this 
is  what  we  are  achieving  by  our  policies. 

One  more  point  was  made  about  tax  deduction  on  194-E.  There 
are  certain  very  definite  problems  in  this  and  we  are  reviewing  this 
provision.  Again  we  will  bring  this  out  at  the  appropriate  time.  It  is 
not  all  bad.  There  are  some  definitely  positive  aspects  to  it.  We  do 
not  want  to  kill  those  while  looking  at  the  negative  aspects. 

I  thank  all  the  Members  who  participated  in  the  debate  for  the 
quality  of  their  participation. 


Our  Industry  is  Dynamic 


South  INDIA’S  business  community  has  always  played  a 
vanguard  role  amongst  India’s  industrialists.  It  has  helped  in  the 
making  of  a  strong  and  self-confident  Indian  industry.  We  can  look 
back  to  stalwarts  such  as  Chitambaram  Pillai,  who  played  a 
breath-taking  part  in  shipping  at  a  time  when  it  was  required  to  point 
towards  self-reliance  which  has  become  our  credo,  which  has 
become  one  of  our  major  goals,  for  our  planned  economic 
development. 

On  this  platinum  jubilee,  my  congratulations  to  the  South  Indian 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  my  best  wishes  to  all  of  you.  You 
represent  many  commercial  and  industrial  houses  which  have  made 
our  economy  strong  and  self-reliant.  My  tributes  to  M.A. 
Chitambaram,  your  former  President  in  whose  honour  the  platinum 
jubilee  building  has  just  been  named.  During  these  past  years  we 
have  seen  a  new  buoyancy  in  the  Indian  economy.  We  have  shifted 
from  a  decade  long  three-and-a-half  per  cent  growth  rate  to  a 
long-term  growth  path  of  approximately  five  per  cent.  Major 
contributions  have  come  from  agriculture,  which  has  stabilised  in 
spite  of  three  or  four  years  of  bad  monsoons.  A  major  thrust  has  been 
given  during  these  two-three  years  by  a  much  more  vigorous 
infrastructure.  The  railways  have  put  in  specially  commendable 
performance.  Other  transport  sectors  have  improved  and,  perhaps 
most  important,  the  energy  situation  is  much  better  today,  though 
much  more  needs  to  be  done  with  plant  load  factors. 

Steady  agriculture  and  sound  infrastructure  give  a  foundation  for 
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industrial  growth.  During  the  past  three  years,  we  have  averaged 
over  eight  per  cent  which  is  the  highest  in  many  decades  and 
certainly  the  highest  if  you  consider  the  much  wider  industrial  base. 
But  no  economy  can  be  an  island  to  itself.  And  India’s  good 
performance  has  to  be  seen  in  the  adverse  conditions  that  have 
existed  in  the  world  during  these  years.  The  hostile  international 
environment  has  made  it  difficult  for  our  industry  but  in  spite  of  that, 
our  growth  rates  have  been  good.  Prices  are  under  control  although 
there  are  pressures  on  certain  consumer  prices  which  is  a  bit 
worrisome  but  we  feel  that  we  can  keep  them  well  within  limits. 
There  has  been  steady  increase  in  real  incomes  and  this  has  helped 
stabilise  the  other  elements  of  the  economy.  Some  of  our  policy 
directions,  two  years  ago,  have  set  the  economy  on  an  even  keel 

The  direction  that  we  have  given  has  been  good  and  we  would 
like  to  maintain  that  direction.  The  investment  climate  is  good, 
saving  has  been  unprecedented,  the  capital  markets  are  ready  for 
tapping,  although  I  am  told  that  perhaps  Government  has  been 
tapping  them  a  little  too  much.  The  public  is  ready  to  invest  and 
industry  needs  investment.  The  time  is  to  act  now.  We  will  shortly 
be  bringing  in  legislation  to  regulate  the  stock  markets,  to  make  them 
more  dynamic  and  curtail  illegitimate  manipulation  in  the  stock 
markets. 

Four  decades  of  industrialisation  have  seen  very  wide-ranging 
developments  in  our  industries,  the  most  impressive,  perhaps, 
amongst  the  developing  countries. 

Today,  our  industry  is  poised  for  leadership  in  certain  areas.  In 
certain  areas,  our  industry  is  doing  very  well.  This  morning  I  was  in 
Bangalore,  looking  at  the  Defence  Research  and  Development 
Organisation  and  asking  them  not  to  limit  their  R&D  and  production 
to  Government,  but  to  spread  out  to  other  public  sectors  and  also  to 
the  private  sector  industry.  We  feel  that  it  is  essential  for 
development  of  industry,  both  public  and  private,  that  such  R&D 
efforts  are  used  to  help  bolster  our  industrial  growth  and,  normally, 
in  most  cases  it  helps  in  reducing  the  cost  of  production  also.  A 
number  of  cases  were  brought  to  me  today  where  certain  public 
sector  units,  defence  public  sector  units,  were  charging  vast  amounts 
for  certain  items.  Sometimes  when  the  items  were  handed  over  to 
other  industries  the  prices  have  dropped  to  almost  half  and 
sometimes  very  much  less.  So,  what  we  have  really  to  look  at  is  the 
total  growth  of  industries  in  India,  without  being  too  particular  about 
what  should  be  in  the  public  sector  and  what  should  be  in  the  private 
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sector  or  what  should  be  in  the  defence  sector.  I  would  also  like  to 
reiterate  that  there  are  certain  areas  which  must  remain  in  the  public 
sector,  certain  strategic  areas,  certain  areas  where  private  industry 
does  not  feel  that  there  are  adequate  returns,  where  we  feel  that 
investment  is  necessary.  But  the  public  sector,  we  feel,  must  be  at  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  industrialisation  of  the  country,  and  it  must  move 
along  with  the  cutting  edge  as  we  move  along.  It  must  not  remain 
behind.  Some  areas  can  be  passed  on  to  the  most  efficient 
management;  not  that  the  public  sector  cannot  be  efficient;  it  has 
been  efficient.  But  if  it  is  used  at  the  cutting  edge,  it  is  used  to  open 
up  areas,  it  is  used  to  develop.  If  it  is  used  to  develop  expertise  and 
manpower,  then  there  is  a  cost  to  that.  And  that  cannot  then  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  efficiency  of  the  system. 

Today,  we  need  to  look  at  the  cost  efficiency  of  our  whole 
industrial  system.  The  balances  are  somehow  just  not  working  out. 

Perhaps  the  markets  are  too  cushy,  whether  it  is  for  the  private 
sector,  or,  perhaps  more  so,  for  the  public  sector  where  the  markets 
are  almost  entirely  reserved.  We  have  to  make  our  industry  more 
efficient.  It  is  not  a  question  of  efficiency  just  for  the  sake  of 
efficiency.  Because  if  our  industries  are  inefficient,  we  pay  for  it 
through  cuts  in  other  programmes.  If  we  have  to  spend  more  for 
capital  goods,  if  we  have  to  spend  more  for  setting  up  industries,  it 
comes  out  of  other  programmes  or  it  comes  out  of  reducing  the  same 
programme  in  size.  So  efficiency  has  to  be  a  key  word  and  we  must 
bring  much  more  efficiency  into  our  industry. 

With  efficiency  is  linked  quality.  The  quality  of  our  products  is  by 
and  large  not  up  to  the  required  standard.  An  Indian  consumer  has 
seen  the  quality  of  products  from  other  countries,  and  he  is  more  and 
more  reluctant  to  accept  the  quality  of  Indian  goods.  For  exports  too, 
quality  is  important.  Quality  cannot  be  built  in  just  by  putting  in 
more  quality  control  or  by  more  checks.  It  is  the  ethos  that  must 
permeate  the  entire  process,  in  the  management,  in  the  workers,  in 
the  system.  Only  then  can  quality  come  in.  But  while  saying  that  I 
would  lay  the  responsibility  squarely  on  the  management.  It  is  up  to 
the  management  to  see  that  labour  is  productive,  labour  is  efficient, 
and  I  believe  that  labour  in  the  south  is  more  productive  than  labour 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  country.  And  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
both  management  and  labour  for  their  productivity.  But  productivity 
in  labour  and  efficiency  in  the  industry  must  come  with  improving 
the  training  standards  of  labour.  I  feel  that  too  often,  in  Indian 
industry  labour  is  not  upgraded  over  the  years;  it  stagnates  with  a 
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particular  level  of  technology  and  perhaps  then  it  becomes  a  vested 
interest  not  to  upgrade  the  technology.  In  industry  it  becomes  a  sort 
of  chicken  and  egg  situation.  You  do  not  train  labour,  so  they  get 
stuck  with  a  particular  technology.  When  you  want  to  change  the 
technology,  then  they  dig  in  their  heels  and  say  that  it  should  not  be 
changed  because  they  feel  that  they  would  get  replaced  with  the  new 
technology.  We  must  break  out  of  this.  Training  for  human 
development  must  be  a  continuing  process.  It  must  go  on  throughout 
life. 

With  management  normally  the  training  process  continues.  But 
unfortunately  where  labour  is  concerned,  and  perhaps  here  our 
Unions  are  to  blame  more  than  anyone  else,  we  tend  to  demand  more 
and  more  salary  and  more  money  without  demanding  a  better  life  for 
the  man,  better  working  standards  for  the  man  on  the  shop-floor,  on 
the  machine.  Upgradation  must  become  part  of  the  system.  It  is  only 
then  that  better  quality  will  come  in,  better  efficiency  will  come  in. 
And  it  will  be  only  then  that  our  industry  will  be  able  to  rise  to  the 
challenges  that  it  will  face  as  we  move  into  the  next  century,  in  the 
next  phase  of  industrialisation.  Technological  upgradation  is  very 
very  important  and  it  must  relate  to  the  cost  of  our  products.  Too 
often  we  get  stuck  with  a  particular  technology.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
government  policies  also  help  you  to  get  stuck.  We  have  tried  to  ease 
those  a  little  bit.  We  have  begun  looking  at  the  problems 
industrywise.  We  will  continue  this  process.  We  have  looked  at  a 
number  of  industries,  looked  at  every  aspect  of  the  industry,  to 
determine  measures  to  help  you  improve,  to  help  you  expand,  see 
how  our  Government  policies,  whether  licensing,  excise  duties  or 
customs  duties  or  other  controls  are  constricting  your  growth,  give 
you  additional  incentives,  at  whatever  levels  they  are  required  in  the 
specific  industries,  targeting  growth  rather  than  first  aid,  or  direct 
help.  We  have  looked  at  a  number  of  industries — electronics, 
textiles,  cement,  plastics,  food  processing,  capital  goods;  some  are  in 
the  pipeline,  some  have  already  started  doing  quite  well.  We  have 
already  listed  out  a  number  of  other  industries  which  we  are  going  to 
look  at  this  year.  Well,  it  is  a  continuous  process.  As  we  complete 
one,  we  go  to  the  next.  We  are  open  to  suggestions  from  you  on  the 
order  of  priorities,  suggestions  for  specific  industries.  As  we  go  into 
each  industry  we  will  be  involving  people  from  these  industries  in 
the  process.  But  ultimately  we  want  to  cover  all  of  our  industries  in 
this  manner.  And  one  of  the  things  that  this  will  do  is  to  give  a 
certain  amount  of  stability  to  the  system. 
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We  have  opened  out  a  lot  in  the  Centre,  on  licensing,  on  easing 
up.  I  do  not  claim  that  all  the  cobwebs  have  been  cleared,  but  much 
has  been  done.  The  number  of  licences  that  have  been  issued  in  these 
past  two  years  is  very  much  more  than  we  have  issued  in  any  of  the 
years  before  that.  This  is  apart  from  the  very  many  areas  that  we 
have  removed  from  the  purview  of  licensing.  Increased  opportunities 
have  thus  opened  up  for  industries  but  we  do  not  see  industry 
expanding  at  the  same  rate  as  the  licences  or  opportunities  that  have 
been  given.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  certain  constraints  at  the  State 
level.  We  look  forward  to  the  State  governments  also  opening  up  in  a 
similar  manner  and  allowing  industries  to  expand. 

Industry  is  a  very  major  area  for  tax  collection  for  us  and  for  State 
governments.  And  I  do  not  say  for  a  minute  what  we  shall  let  you  off 
that.  But  what  we  should  be  doing  is  not  stifling  you  to  a  degree  that 
you  cannot  breathe.  We  should  be  allowing  you  growth,  and  we 
should  be  collecting  more  taxes  out  of  much  higher  growth  than 
higher  rates  of  taxes.  We  have  seen  its  result.  It  has  happened  in 
electronics,  and  it  has  happened  in  cement.  Wherever  we  look  at  the 
industries  within  the  package  we  have  opened,  there  has  been  high 
growth.  We  have  collected  more  money.  Industries  have  been  happy 
and  we  have  been  more  happy.  But  it  requires  just  an  initial 
breakthrough  and  perhaps  a  bit  of  gamble  in  the  first  two  or  three 
years.  Unless  we  look  at  industry  in  a  long  time  frame,  we  will  not 
allow  industry  to  grow  and  we  will  not  be  able  to  collect  even  what 
we  are  collecting  now.  So  we  have  to  be  more  practical  and  more 
far-sighted  in  relation  to  this  problem.  Perhaps  State  industry 
ministries  can  involve  the  industries  in  their  States,  public  as  well  as 
the  private  sector,  to  see  how  these  blocks  can  be  removed  and 
industry  can  grow  faster. 

Lastly,  let  me  once  again  congratulate  you  on  your  platinum 
jubilee,  75  years  of  contribution  to  India’s  industry,  to  industry  in 
southern  India.  During  these  years  we  have  witnessed  complete 
transformation  of  our  economy  from  a  stagnant,  declining  growth 
economy  to  an  economy  which  is  becoming  more  and  more 
dynamic;  it  is  growing,  reaching  cutting  edge  in  certain  fields  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  move  into  more  and  more  areas  at  the 
cutting  edge  of  technology.  The  challenges  ahead  are  even  greater 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  India’s  industry,  both  private  and  public, 
will  rise  to  this  challenge.  The  challenge  is  to  move  ahead.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  challenge  was  to  industrialise.  Today  the  challenge  is 
to  move  into  the  area  of  new  technologies,  not  to  get  caught  in  old 
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technologies.  The  challenge  is  to  be  able  to  grow  with  the  new 
technology  and  not  get  caught  up  at  each  step.  The  challenge  must  be 
not  just  to  import  technology  but  to  indigenise;  not  indigenise  in  a 
retrograde  fashion,  but  indigenise  with  a  view  to  aggressive  growth 
so  that  industry  does  not  stagnate  but  grows  from  the  technology  that 
you  have  bought.  The  next  generation  must  be  ours.  We  must 
expand.  Other  countries  have  done  it,  smaller  countries  have  done  it, 
but  no  developing  country  with  our  base  has  been  able  to  do  it.  But  I 
have  no  doubt  that  our  industrialists  will  be  able  to  do  it. 

My  best  wishes  to  you  for  this  challenge  ahead.  Congratulations 
for  the  contribution  you  have  made  to  the  growth  of  industry  in  the 
country  and  in  southern  India  in  particular. 


Public  Sector  Must  be  Efficient 


Today,  I  have  just  switched  on  the  second  unit  of  the  Neyveli 
Thermal  Power  Station.  Neyveli  has  a  very  good  record,  especially 
among  public  sector  units,  and  I  would  like  to  congratulate  all  the 
workers  and  the  management  for  the  good  record  of  Neyveli.  I 
would  also  like  to  specially  congratulate  all  those  involved  in  the 
environmental  programme  that  has  taken  place  in  this  area  and  I  saw 
some  of  them  from  the  helicopter  while  coming  in  and  we  will  try  to 
see  some  more  on  the  way  out. 

Neyveli  has  shown  that  public  ownership,  public  management  can 
be  efficient.  It  can  give  return  on  the  investments  that  are  made  and  it 
can  work  positively  for  the  development  of  the  country.  While  public 
sector  must  be  at  the  top,  the  commanding  heights  of  our  economy, 
they  can  be  there  only  if  they  are  efficient.  If  they  are  not  efficient,  if 
they  are  costing  us  more  and  more  money  every  year,  then,  we  are 
really  spending  money  which  should  be  used  for  anti-poverty 
programmes  and  for  other  development  programmes  to  boost  the 
public  sector.  The  Neyveli  Lignite  Corporation  has  shown  that  this 
need  not  be  so  and  the  public  sector  can  be  efficient  and  can  show 
the  way.  I  would  like  to  specially  congratulate  all  those  involved 
with  the  Neyveli  Lignite  Corporation;  from  the  workers  at  the 
shop-floor,  the  miners  to  the  management,  on  this  very  good 
performance. 


Inaugural  addre.s.s  at  the  .second  Thermal  Plant  Unit  at  Neyveli  Lignite  Corporation,  Neyveli, 
27  March  1987 
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Our  trade  balance  has  improved,  exports  are  rising,  imports  are 
under  control;  the  prices  have  been  kept  under  control  and  real 
incomes  have  increased  during  these  two  years.  During  these  two 
years,  we  have  brought  down  political  tension  in  Assam,  in 
Mizoram,  in  Punjab.  For  the  first  time,  religious  fundamentalism  is 
being  confronted  head-on  by  all  the  political  parties  standing 
together.  This  performance  is  stabilising  various  areas  of  our  country 
in  getting  the  economy  really  moving.  Stability  has  been  jeopardized 
by  only  one  major  factor  and  that  is  rising  communalism, 
fundamentalism  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  We  have  to  face  this 
head-on,  isolate  those  fundamentalist  forces  who  are  trying  to 
destabilise  the  country  and  confront  them  unitedly.  I  have  called  for 
a  national  debate  on  this  issue  in  Parliament. 

We  have  seen  in  Punjab  the  havoc  that  mixing  of  religion  with 
politics  can  create.  We  should,  at  the  same  time,  see  that  such  mixing 
does  not  take  place  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  For  all  such 
problems  and  in  looking  for  solutions,  we  must  go  back  into  our 
history,  to  our  tradition.  We  must  go  back  to  our  seers  and  our  sages. 
We  must  go  back  to  Gautama  Buddha,  to  Gandhiji,  to  Panditji.  The 
same  philosophy  was  taught  by  Subramania  Bharati  in  Tamil  Nadu 
after  whom,  I  believe,  this  stadium  is  named;  the  philosophy  of  truth 
and  non-violence,  of  finding  solution  by  discussion,  of  looking  at 
humanity  as  one  brotherhood.  It  is  in  the  same  light  that  we  must 
look  for  solutions  even  if  the  problems  are  violent.  A  solution,  a 
long-lasting  solution,  can  only  be  a  political  solution,  a  negotiated 
solution,  a  solution  sought  across  the  conference  table.  Sri  Lanka  has 
seen  terrible  violence,  a  lot  of  death.  We  must  bring  this  to  an  end. 
We  must  look  for  a  lasting  solution.  In  recent  months,  our  patient 
diplomacy  has  shown  a  reduction  in  violence,  especially  most 
recently.  We  must  see  that  violence  reduces  further  and  a  negotiated 
settlement  across  the  conference  table  is  sought.  But,  solutions 
cannot  be  possible  as  long  as  there  is  violence.  Killings  must  end  and 
the  process  of  finding  a  political  solution,  negotiated  solution  must 
begin.  Civilian  killings  must  end. 

Tamil  Nadu  is  one  of  the  inheritors  of  India’s  great  heritage  and 
culture.  Our  tradition  and  values  which  have  been  embedded  in  our 
heritage  are  upheld  in  Tamil  Nadu.  We  must  be  careful  today  so  that 
we  do  not  lose  these  traditional  values  to  crass  materialism,  a 
materialism  that  mesmerises,  a  materialism  which  will  endanger 
everything  India  stands  for.  We  must  fight  for  our  traditional  values, 
our  culture  and  our  heritage.  We  must  see  that  it  survives  under 
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modem  pressures.  Modernisation  and  development  does  not  mean 
sacrificing  everything  that  India  has  stood  for.  It  is  to  this  end  that 
we  must  work,  towards  preserving  the  culture  of  every  part  of  our 
country,  every  region  of  our  country.  Tamil  Nadu  has  a  special 
responsibility  to  preserve  our  culture,  our  values,  our  heritage, 
because  it  is  still  so  rich  in  them. 

To  end,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  once  more  all  those  who 
work  in  the  Neyveli  Lignite  Corporation.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 
You  have  a  major  role  in  the  development  of  India  in  its  energy 
needs.  You  have  a  role  in  setting  an  example  for  the  public  sector,  to 
give  direction  to  efficiency  and  modernisation. 


Karnal  Refinery — A  Hope  for  Haryana 


Today  is  a  big  day  in  the  development  of  Haryana.  It  is  a  big 
day  for  the  whole  of  north-west  India. 

This  refinery,  work  on  which  is  being  started  today,  will  benefit 
the  entire  north-western  region.  We  have  seen  a  lot  of  progress  in  the 
last  few  years  in  this  part  of  the  country.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
progress  in  Haryana  itself.  We  remember  that  not  so  many  years  ago 
Haryana  was  a  part  of  Punjab,  a  comparatively  backward  part  of 
Punjab,  where  not  much  was  grown,  a  lot  of  land  used  to  remain 
barren.  Only  a  few  years  have  passed  since  then  and  the  picture  has 
changed  entirely.  The  face  of  the  land  has  changed  completely. 
Haryana  has  now  progressed  to  the  forefront.  It  now  compares  well 
with  the  other  advanced  regions  of  the  country.  But  the  need  today 
for  us  is  to  give  a  new  turn  in  the  development  of  Haryana. 

Until  now  the  emphasis  was  on  the  farmer,  on  his  field,  and  the 
farmers  of  Haryana  showed  the  entire  country  how  we  can  progress, 
how  Haryana  can  become  strong,  how  the  nation  can  preserve  its 
independence.  Now  we  have  to  see  that  the  workers  of  Haryana  also 
equal  the  farmers  of  Haryana,  The  path  of  progress  which  was 
shown  by  the  cultivators  of  Haryana  should  be  traversed  now  by  the 
labour  of  Haryana  also. 

This  refinery  will  show  such  a  path  to  Haryana.  This  refinery  has 
come  to  Haryana  not  because  we  thought  we  have  to  give  something 
to  Haryana,  or  because  something  has  to  be  disbursed,  or  there  has  to 

Free  rendering  of  speech  in  Hindi  after  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  Karnai  Refinery,  Haryana, 
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be  some  sort  of  distribution.  It  has  come  to  Haryana  because  you 
have  created  such  a  demand  for  petroleum  products  by  your  work, 
by  your  progress,  that  the  need  for  a  refinery  has  arisen  in  Haryana. 
As  others  have  said  before  me,  whenever  such  a  big  plant  comes, 
there  is  progress.  But  there  is  another  thing  that  we  see — that  local 
people  sometimes  get  a  little  less  work  in  such  big  plants.  This 
should  not  be  so.  The  Haryanvis  must  not  lag  behind.  They  should 
go  ahead  quickly;  they  should  avail  of  the  opportunities.  We  held  a 
meeting  last  year  in  Panipat  in  which  we  prepared  a  Rs.  403  crore 
package  for  the  development  of  Haryana,  to  reach  every  village  of 
Haryana.  In  that  package  we  gave  you  a  lot  of  electricity.  We  did 
many  things  for  the  development  of  Haryana.  But  there  was  one 
thing  which  was  left  out  of  that  package.  That  was  big  industry. 

Haryana  has  many  industries,  mostly  small-scale  units.  Now,  this 
refinery  is  the  first  very  big  industrial  unit  we  are  installing  in 
Haryana.  This  will  give  a  new  direction  to  the  development  of 
Haryana,  a  new  momentum.  We  hope,  with  this  1500  crore  rupee 
refinery,  Haryana  will  progress  with  great  speed.  We  have  already 
seen  that  Haryana  has  strengthened  the  country  in  every  way.  As  I 
said,  the  farmers  of  Haryana  have  protected  the  independence  of 
India.  When  we  were  tottering  under  the  weight  of  foodgrain  imports 
from  abroad,  our  farmers,  the  farmers  of  Haryana,  shouldered  the 
responsibility  and  made  India  independent  of  the  need  for  imports. 
Similarly,  when  India  was  attacked,  the  jawans  from  Haryana 
defended  the  country.  They  kept  the  frontiers  of  India  secure. 

Today,  we  are  putting  a  new  challenge  before  Haryana.  It  is  a 
challenge  for  the  workers  of  Haryana,  for  the  development  of  the 
country.  We  have  to  ensure  today  that  the  country  makes  progress  in 
every  way. 

The  country  makes  progress  and  the  country  remains 
independent,  when  three  or  four  things  are  taken  care  of.  Perhaps, 
the  most  important  thing  for  us  is  to  have  a  foreign  policy  which 
preserves  our  independence.  India  has  remained  independent  and  has 
made  every  effort  to  ensure  that  peace  prevails  all  around  us,  all  over 
the  world.  Only  this  way,  we  can  take  the  next  step,  to  take  the 
country  forward. 

The  next  step  is  to  keep  peace  within  the  country.  In  the  last  two 
years,  we  have  seen  that  we  have  reduced  to  a  large  extent  the 
tensions  that  beset  the  country.  Tension  has  been  almost  eliminated 
from  Assam  and  Mizoram.  Punjab  was  in  a  bad  way.  Today,  we  are 
seeing  that  perhaps  for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Maharaja 
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Ranjit  Singh,  the  forces  of  communalism  are  being  combated  by  the 
political  forces.  Today,  we  find  that  conditions  in  Punjab  are  on  the 
mend.  Similarly,  we  have  to  see  that  in  Jammu  &  Kashmir,  the 
anti-national  forces  are  curbed.  Now  that  the  forces  of  communalism 
have  been  beaten  down,  we  must  continue  to  combat  them  with 
determination.  Along  with  the  establishment  of  peace  in  the  country 
in  these  two  years,  we  have  seen  that  the  Indian  economy  has  grown 
rapidly.  We  have  seen  to  it  that  our  programmes  for  the  removal  of 
poverty  are  implemented  vigorously. 

Here  in  Karnal  today,  we  are  taking  yet  another  step.  But  while  on 
the  one  hand  we  have  to  ensure  development,  we  must  on  the  other 
hand  take  care  that  our  ancient  heritage,  our  culture  and  the  age-old 
traditions  of  India  are  not  lost.  The  history  of  Haryana  is  tied  with 
the  traditions  of  India.  Only  a  few  kilometres  away  is  the  field  of 
Kurukshetra  which  shaped  the  culture  of  India,  which  gave  India  its 
values.  Today,  if  we  lose  sight  of  these  values  in  the  name  of 
development,  then  it  will  not  be  development.  Today,  we  have  to 
develop  in  such  a  manner  that  these  values  also  survive,  our  culture 
also  survives,  our  heritage  is  preserved  and  simultaneously  poverty  is 
eliminated  from  every  corner  of  the  country,  economic  development 
reaches  every  corner  of  the  country.  Only  then  will  we  think  that  the 
country  is  developing  fully.  This  is  the  path  of  development  -we  have 
set  out  to  traverse,  this  is  the  path  we  wish  the  country  to  follow. 
This  also  is  the  way  we  have  to  progress  in  Haryana. 

Never  before  has  there  been  so  much  provision  for  the  eradication 
of  poverty  as  we  have  provided  for  this  year.  For  example,  we  see 
that  while  this  year  the  provision  is  Rs.  2000  crore,  last  year  it  was 
Rs.  1850  crore;  in  the  Sixth  Five  Year  Plan  the  total  was  only  Rs. 
3600  crore.  Thus  in  these  two  years  alone,  we  have  provided  more 
for  poverty  eradication  programmes  than  we  did  in  the  entire  Sixth 
Five  Year  Plan. 

This  should  benefit  the  poor  in  Haryana.  We  have  to  ensure  that 
the  benefit  reaches  the  Scheduled  Castes.  We  have  to  see  that  it 
reaches  the  backward  classes,  reaches  the  weaker  sections.  We  will 
put  in  our  total  effort  to  ensure  that  the  benefit  reaches  the  right 
people;  there  will  be  total  effort  to  ensure  that  all  governmental 
actions  are  so  designed  that  full  resources  reach  your  hands.  Today, 
we  have  to  see  that  while  removing  poverty,  other  programmes  of 
development  also  go  ahead.  We  are  implementing  all  these  quickly. 

Along  with  this,  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  education  also  reaches 
the  poor  properly.  Last  year,  we  brought  in  the  New  Education 
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Policy.  We  introduced  it  because  we  saw  that  under  the  old  policy 
the  poor,  the  children  of  the  poor,  had  no  access  to  good  schools. 
Now  we  are  going  to  have  a  very  good  school  in  every  district  which 
will  impart  the  very  best  education.  The  children  in  these  areas  will 
be  able  to  get  admission  to  these  schools.  Under  the  old  system,  only 
those  with  money  could  send  their  children  to  the  best  schools.  The 
poor  remained  poor,  their  children  did  not  even  get  education.  We 
feel  that  if  poverty  is  to  be  eradicated,  if  the  poor  have  to  be  uplifted, 
the  most  important  step  is  to  impart  good  education  to  the  children  of 
the  poor. 

We  have  also  to  ensure  the  upliftment  of  the  Scheduled  Castes,  of 
the  other  backward  classes,  to  devote  our  full  effort  to  take  them 
forward.  But,  however  backward  a  class  may  be,  however  depressed, 
if  we  look  at  the  women  among  the  same  classes,  we  find  that  they 
are  even  more  depressed,  even  more  backward.  Today,  our  full  effort 
is  devoted  to  take  the  women  of  Haryana  forward,  to  uplift  them.  We 
have  to  see  that  we  build  up  the  power  of  women,  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  forge  ahead.  We  have  to  give  them  the  potential  to 
come  up. 

We  will  have  to  ensure  that  girls  get  good  education.  It  is  not  a 
question  merely  of  getting  admitted  to  a  school.  There  must  be  no 
dropping  out  of  school.  We  are  attending  to  this  also.  We  are  looking 
into  what  steps  we  can  take,  what  programmes  we  can  bring  in,  to 
ensure  that  girls  stay  at  school  and  complete  their  education. 

We  have  changed  many  laws,  brought  in  many  new  laws,  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  women,  end  atrocities  on  women,  to 
eliminate  pressures  on  women.  Today,  we  are  putting  in  our  full 
effort  for  the  advancement  of  the  women  of  Haryana,  the  women  of 
India.  We  know  that  only  when  the  women  of  India  develop  their 
full  potential,  will  the  country  itself  realise  its  full  potential. 

Today,  all  this  has  to  be  done,  progress  has  to  be  made  rapidly. 
But  at  the  same  time,  as  I  have  said,  the  ancient  values  must  not  be 
lost.  If  today  someone  is  preserving  our  ancient  traditions,  it  is  the 
women  of  India  who  are  keeping  our  traditions  alive. 

Womenfolk  transmit  our  culture  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 
They  hand  over  the  torch.  This  is  the  strength  of  our  country  today. 
And  if  we  have  to  safeguard  this,  if  we  have  to  transmit  our  heritage 
to  the  coming  generation,  we  must  build  up  the  strength  of  our 
womenfolk.  All  this  has  to  be  done,  and  done  quickly. 

Today,  we  have  taken  another  step  on  this  road.  The  work  which 
is  going  to  start  today  on  the  refinery  will  bring  new  development  to 
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Haryana.  A  new  awakening  will  come  to  Haryana.  I  congratulate  the 
people  of  Haryana  for  this  refinery  and  hope  that  it  will  start  working 
on  schedule  and  its  benefits  will  reach  every  comer  of  Haryana  at  the 
earliest. 


Development —  A  Joint  Exercise  of 

Centre  and  States 


The  BUDGET  AND  the  Finance  Bill  should  not  be  seen  in 
isolation  as  annual  exercises.  They  must  be  seen  as  one  part  of  a  total 
developmental  exercise  that  we  are  doing  in  the  country  and  it  is  in 
that  perspective  that  I  would  like  to  present  the  Finance  Bill. 

The  Finance  Bill  follows  the  broad  objectives  of  our  overall 
strategy.  Our  overall  strategy,  which  goes  back  to  just  after 
Independence  and  the  formulations  of  basic  postulates  by  Pandit 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  has  a  strong  objective  of  self-reliance  in  our 
economy.  It  has  the  objective  to  meet  the  people’s  aspirations  in 
removing  poverty,  in  removing  disparities,  to  safeguard  our  political 
independence  and  to  allow  us  to  stand  up  on  equal  terms  in  the 
world.  These  objectives  have  been  pursued  since  Independence. 
They  continued  to  be  our  objectives.  They  are  reflected  in  the 
Seventh  Plan.  They  are  reflected  in  our  economic  policies.  The 
Seventh  Plan  has  its  guiding  principles:  food,  work  and  productivity. 

Agriculture  is  the  bedrock  of  our  economy.  It  provides  the 
majority  with  livelihood  and  so  necessarily  the  highest  priority  must 
go  to  strengthening  the  agricultural  base,  bringing  development  to 
the  rural  areas.  Agricultural  development  is  also  a  precondition  for 
industrial  growth.  There  can  be  no  rapid  growth  in  industry  if  there  is 
not  a  matched  rapid  growth  in  agriculture.  Anti-poverty  programmes 
are  another  essential  part  of  our  economic  thrust.  Higher  allocations 
have  been  given  this  year  for  anti-poverty  programmes.  The 
Twenty-point  Programme  has  recently  been  updated.  Major 
structural  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  IRDP,  RLEGP  and 
NREP  schemes.  Concurrent  evaluation  has  started.  Surplus 
foodgrains  are  being  used  to  enhance  the  anti-poverty  programmes. 
Education  has  been  included  as  a  key  aspect  of  our  anti-poverty 
thrust.  The  war  on  poverty  is  the  cutting  edge  of  our  Plan  and  our 
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development  thrust.  In  industry,  impressive  progress  has  taken  place 
but  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  The  pace  of  industrialisation  needs 
acceleration.  It  is  also  necessary  for  us  to  change  the  quality  of  our 
industries,  the  quality  of  our  production,  the  efficiency  of  our 
production.  The  public  sector  has  played  a  leading  role  in  this 
industrialisation  effort.  It  has  been  a  pioneer  in  bringing  new 
technologies  to  many  areas,  in  ensuring  an  even  spread  of 
industrialisation,  in  developing  skills  amongst  our  workers,  in 
management,  developing  technological  manpower  in  the  country. 

Our  policy  is  to  strengthen  the  public  sector.  The  total 
commitment  to  the  public  sector  is  at  the  top  of  our  economy.  We 
will  ensure  its  leading  role.  There  is  no  question  of  privatisation.  We 
want  to  see,  at  the  same  time,  a  better  functioning  public  sector.  It  is 
not  good  enough  just  to  have  a  massive  public  sector  which  is  flabby 
and  does  not  move.  An  efficient  public  sector  must  be  created  which 
helps  development,  which  helps  the  country  move  forward,  which 
generates  wealth  for  the  country;  not  a  public  sector  which  absorbs 
our  wealth.  We  look  for  better  performance  in  the  public  sector.  We 
look  for  much  higher  productivity,  increased  generation  of  resources 
for  investment  and  expansion  of  the  public  sector.  This  thrust  and 
this  concentration  on  the  public  sector  is  so  that  we  can  become 
self-reliant.  Self-reliance  is  the  essence  of  our  economic  policy  and  it 
is  essential  not  just  for  our  own  economic  development  but  it  is 
essential  for  our  political  independence;  it  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
take  an  independent  stand  in  world  affairs.  Self-reliance,  on  the  other 
hand,  cannot  mean  that  we  produce  everything  that  we  need. 
Self-reliance  must  have  an  essence  of  practicability  put  into  it  as 
well.  Yes,  there  are  certain  areas  where  it  is  essential  for  us  to  even 
spend  disproportionately  higher  amounts  for  production;  we  will  do 
that  and  we  are  doing  that  but  self-reliance  cannot  mean  that  we 
spend  vast  amounts  of  money  to  produce  items  which  are  easily 
available  as  imports.  I  have  been  told  that  there  have  been  cases,  not 
now  but  in  the  past,  where  items  which  we  could  import  for  a  dollar, 
perhaps  two  dollars,  have  been  made  in  the  country  and  they  have 
cost  us  over  a  thousand  rupees  to  manufacture.  So,  this  sort  of 
disproportionate  costs  cannot  lead  to  true  self-reliance. 

True  self-reliance  will  come  about  if  our  economy  is  strong 
enough,  if  our  exports  are  strong  enough  to  be  able  to  pay  for  the 
imports  that  are  necessary  and  if  those  strategic  items  which  can  hold 
us  to  ransom  at  critical  moments,  those  strategic  items  which  cannot 
be  available  to  us  because  of  political  or  other  reasons,  are  made  in 
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the  country  and  we  are  capable  of  making  it.  Our  economy  has  been 
built  in  a  manner  where  we  have  this  type  of  self-reliance.  We  are 
self-reliant  in  most  of  the  key  strategic  areas  where  we  cannot  or  do 
not  get  help  from  outside.  Where  we  have  invested  in  certain  sectors 
as  for  example,  space,  nuclear  areas,  in  certain  defence  areas,  in 
certain  biotechnology  areas,  in  many  other  areas,  we  have  a  very 
basic  structure  which  looks  ahead  to  a  very  strong  development,  to  a 
fast  development  and  to  laying  very  strong  foundations  for  a  new 
type  of  economic  development  that  the  country  needs  now. 
Self-reliance  needs  a  very  strong  export  sector  which  can  hold  and 
maintain  the  essential  imports  that  we  need.  Foreign  investment  has 
followed  a  well-known  policy  throughout  these  years.  There  has 
been  no  change  in  the  policy  on  foreign  investment  in  recent  years. 
The  policy  is  well  known.  There  is  no  open-door  policy.  Only 
selectively  are  industries  allowed  to  come  into  the  country.  Foreign 
investments  in  multinationals  do  contribute  to  our  development,  but 
they  must  do  so  on  our  terms.  We  must  not  compromise  on  the 
terms,  and  we  have  not  compromised;  we  do  not  intend  to 
compromise;  we  are  very  firm  on  this.  Our  policy  has  stood  the  test 
of  time  and  we  will  continue  with  this  policy. 

The  current  state  of  the  economy  is  very  good.  Our  policies  have 
yielded  good  results.  The  economy  is  in  good  shape.  Prices  are  well 
under  control.  Wholesale  price  index  in  March  has  come  down  by 
0.3  per  cent  and  the  wholesale  price  index,  the  annual  rate,  is  below 
5  per  cent.  The  consumer  price  index  had  declined  by  0.9  per  cent. 
Between  December  and  March  the  annual  inflation  rate  is  down  from 
9.3  to  7.5  per  cent.  In  December  it  was  9.3.  In  March  it  has  come 
down  to  7.5.  This  is  a  very  positive  trend. 

Overall,  the  Seventh  Plan  has  taken  off  to  a  very  good  start.  With 
the  1987  Budget  provisions  a  full  63  per  cent  of  the  Plan  outlay  will 
be  achieved  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  Plan.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  a  Plan  that  this  has  been  achieved.  If  all  the  States  also  contributed 
equally,  then  the  Plan  would  run  much  better.  Unfortunately,  some 
States  cannot  fulfil  their  Plan  targets  like  they  should  be  doing  and 
there  are  shortfalls  and  allocations  remain  unutilised. 

Our  policies  have  worked  well.  Our  economy  is  poised  for 
another  year  of  healthy  growth.  I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  some 
points  which  have  been  raised  during  the  debate. 

One  of  the  points  that  has  been  raised  is  that  of  Centre-State 
relations  and  whether  the  Centre  is  robbing  the  States  of  their 
rightful  dues.  I  beg  to  state  that  I  see  development  as  a  joint  effort  by 
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the  Centre  and  by  the  States.  If  we  put  up  power  stations,  the  energy 
goes  to  the  States.  If  we  put  up  industries,  the  benefits  go  to  the 
States.  So,  this  is  a  joint  exercise  between  the  two  and  what  we  have 
to  do  is  to  see  that  the  balance  is  properly  maintained  and  this  is 
where  I  do  have  a  complaint.  My  complaint  is  that  we  from  the 
Centre,  supported  by  the  States,  are  not  investing  in  infrastructure. 
We  are  not  investing  in  areas  which  will  produce  more  wealth  for  us 
to  invest  again,  and  it  is  essential  that  this  investment  in  growth,  in 
productive  areas,  does  take  place.  Otherwise,  we  will  go  in  a  spiral 
and  we  will  not  have  any  money  to  invest  in  future  and  this  is 
necessary.  I  would  request  the  States  specially — and  I  am  saying  it  in 
this  House  because  you  are  all  representatives  of  the  States — that  the 
States  should  look  at  the  basic  infrastructure  much  more  seriously.  In 
the  States  there  is  a  tremendous  pressure — and  I  am  not  talking  of 
non-Congress  (I)  States  or  Congress  (I)  States,  but  I  am  talking  of  all 
States  which  include  Congress  (I)  States  and  also  the  Opposition  led 
States — and  there  is  a  lot  of  pressure  not  to  have  long-term 
investments,  but  to  put  money  in  areas  which  can  give  quick  results. 
Now,  we  must  have  a  much  more  serious  outlook  in  the  States  and 
investment  in  long-term  growth  must  be  a  perspective  which  is 
visible  in  the  States  as  well.  It  cannot  be  something  that  is  left  only 
to  the  Centre  and  we  would  like  to  see  much  better  co-operation 
between  the  States  and  the  Centre  in  this  exercise  of  development. 
From  our  side,  there  will  be  no  shortcomings  and  I  have  already  said 
that.  I  have  already  gone  to  a  number  of  States  and  we  have  sat  down 
and  tried  to  sort  out  the  pending  problems  with  the  States,  and  we 
have  cleared  a  very  large  package  and  the  package  is  not  something 
which  we  conjured  up  out  of  the  blue;  it  is  the  result  of  Centre-State 
co-operation,  looking  at  the  total  development  of  the  State  and  we 
have  done  this  in  many  States,  dn  different  States,  this  has  come  in 
different  ways.  I  would  like  to  extend  this  co-operation  much  further 
and  see  that  all  our  projects.  Central  projects  or  State  projects,  are 
completed  efficiently  and  on  time  and  within  the  allocations  that 
have  been  laid  out  for  them. 

Having  said  that  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  more  resources  have 
been  transferred  to  the  States  this  year  than  ever  before.  Just  for 
example:  in  1984-85,  just  two  years  ago,  we  transferred  Rs.  14,700 
crore  and  if  we  go  before  1985,  it  was  much  much  less.  In  1984-85, 
we  transferred  Rs.  14,700  crore  to  the  States  and  this  year  we  have 
transferred  Rs.  23,250  crore.  In  these  two  years,  we  have  almost 
doubled  the  amount  that  we  are  transferring  to  the  States.  The 
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buoyancy  in  the  tax  returns  has  also  benefited  the  States  very  much. 
So  there  has  been  no  shortage  in  what  the  States  have  gote  States 
have  got  very  much  more. 

Some  Members  have  referred  to  the  problems  of  fiscal 
imbalances,  growth  in  Government  expenditure  and  the  size  of  the 
deficit.  We  are  also  concerned  in  these  areas,  and  we  have  been 
looking  at  them  long  before  you  raised  them.  As  I  have  said,  we  have 
pegged  the  deficit.  We  are  not  going  above  that  number.  And  we 
have  been  very  strict  even  in  this  intervening  period  between  the 
Budget  and  now.  We  have  been  very  very  strict  in  the  Cabinet.  We 
have  not  allowed  any  escalations  or  any  increase  in  expenditure.  And 
I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  be  able  to  stick  to  our  commitment  that 
this  deficit  will  not  go  beyond  the  figures  that  we  have  stated.  But  it 
does  mean  that  we  have  to  be  very  strict  with  States  too,  asking  for 
extra  money.  I  would  also  like  to  remind  the  Members  that  once  we 
have  frozen  the  deficit  at  this  figure,  it  is  going  to  make  it  difficult 
for  us  to  give  any  high  amounts  for  drought  relief,  flood  relief  and 
other  reliefs.  That  also  is  frozen. 

We  have  given  higher  allocations  for  natural  calamities  than  have 
been  given  before.  And  there  is  a  certain  responsibility  for  the  States 
also.  It  is  unfortunate  that  some  States  are  trying  to  run  their  full 
plans  through  drought  relief  and  flood  relief.  We  cannot  allow  this  to 
happen. 

There  is  a  genuine  problem  where  there  is  drought,  where  there  is 
flood,  and  we  have  been  helping  in  larger  degree  than  ever  before. 
But  there  is  also  the  genuine  problem  when  the  deficit  is  high.  So 
when  there  are  two  genuine  problems,  we  have  to  balance  between 
the  two  and  find  a  right  point.  We  will  try  to  do  that.  But  I  am  just 
putting  it  on  record  that  because  we  have  frozen  certain  items,  we 
cannot  have  open-ended  doors  for  drought  relief  and  flood  relief. 
When  States  are  asking  for  a  thousand  crore  or  1500  crore  rupees  in 
one  calamity,  which  is  equivalent  to  one-third  of  their  Seventh  Five 
Year  Plan,  there  is  something  wrong  there. 

We  have  established  a  Cabinet  Committee  on  Expenditure  under 
my  chairmanship  which  will  ensure  strict  discipline  with  all 
expenditure  proposals.  It  will  monitor  the  flow  of  receipts  and 
expenditure  and  it  will  also  take  corrective  actions  to  see  that  all 
these  factors  remain  well  under  control.  But  there  is  also  the 
fundamental  need  to  change  our  ways  of  working.  Our  Plan,  our 
method  of  implementing  the  Plan,  our  method  of  assessing  the 
degree  of  implementation,  have  been  reduced  to  measuring  how 
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much  money  we  have  spent.  We  seldom  go  to  see  what  results  have 
actually  come  out  of  that  money,  and  when  we  want  more  results  we 
do  not  try  to  improve  the  efficiency,  we  just  try  to  multiply  the 
money  to  get  more.  Now,  this  cannot  work  on  and  on.  It  can  work 
for  a  period.  But  there  comes  a  point  when  a  certain  amount  of 
efficiency  in  Government  functioning  must  be  brought  in,  a  certain 
kind  of  accountability  must  come,  and  an  increase  in  productivity  of 
Government  must  come  in.  It  is  only  possible  if  we  look  at  all  these 
areas  very  carefully.  Again,  in  these  areas,  we  will  need  full 
co-operation  from  the  States.  We  cannot  do  this  just  on  our  own.  We 
have  to  see  that  we  work  together  to  improve  the  efficiency,  the 
quality  and  the  productivity  of  the  delivery  system  that  we  have  built 
up.  We  have  to  be  able  to  do  more  with  less. 

We  have  to  see  that  there  is  full  protection  for  the  revenue 
inflows.  We  have  to  be  very  vigilant  and  firm  in  imposing  our  tax 
laws,  and  we  have  to  see  that  there  is  absolutely  no  toleration  of  tax 
evasion,  whatever  the  level,  whatever  the  approach  the  individuals 
may  have. 

Hon.  Members  have  drawn  our  attention  to  the  balance  -  of  - 
payment  problems.  Yes,  there  is  concern.  We  have  identified  this  as 
a  concern-area  right  in  the  beginning  of  the  Seventh  Plan.  It  is  not 
something  new  which  has  come  in. 

These  areas  had  been  identified  in  the  Seventh  Plan.  We  have 
taken  corrective  steps,  and  we  have  got  the  expected  effects.  The 
trade  deficit  has  come  down  very  substantially.  Part  of  it  is  because 
of  oil  prices.  But  a  very  large  degree  is  because  of  sugar,  fertiliser 
and  edible  oil  imports.  It  was  a  deliberate  strategy  on  our  part  to 
reduce  these  imports  to  reduce  the  deficit,  and  we  have  been  able  to 
do  that.  Other  imports  are  not  wasteful  imports.  They  are  not  luxury 
imports.  They  are  imports  which  are  basically  required  for 
development  and  the  building  up  of  our  industries.  They  are  targeted 
to  capacity,  to  upgrade  our  technological  capability,  to  strengthen 
our  competitiveness,  specially  in  exports.  A  growing  economy  needs 
imports.  But  what  is  essential  is  that  we  must  be  able  to  pay  for  these 
imports  by  exports.  And  this  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  Export 
performance  in  1986-87  has  been  very  good.  Exports  have  gone  up 
by  20  per  cent  over  the  full  year.  They  have  exceeded  the  targets  that 
we  have  set.  The  steps  that  we  have  taken  have  yielded  results.  More 
steps  would  be  taken.  We  had  set  up  a  Cabinet  Committee  to  look 
after  exports,  chaired  by  me  about  a  year  ago.  And  this  result  has 
come  because  of  that.  We  look  to  performing  even  better  this  year 
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and  in  the  years  to  come.  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  export  industries 
have  this  capability  and  this  strength  and  they  will  do  this  for  us  and 
for  the  nation. 

Some  Hon.  Members  raised  the  question  of  industrial  sickness.  It 
is  a  problem.  It  is  a  long-term  problem  and  the  long-term  solution  is 
modernisation.  A  sick  industry  cannot  be  kept  alive  by  intravenous 
feed  and  injections.  There  must  be  a  system  which  allows  them  to 
stay  alive  on  their  own.  We  can  give  injections  every  now  and  then 
to  boost  them  up,  to  lift  them  up,  and  that  is  what  we  have  been 
doing.  For  example,  for  cotton  textiles,  for  jute,  we  have  set  up 
modernisation  funds.  The  IDBI  has  a  special  scheme  for  upgrading 
technology  in  selected  capital  goods  industries.  What  v/e  need  is  that 
the  management  should  be  able  to  identify  and  declare  sickness  at  an 
early  enough  stage,  and  not  rely  on  borrowing  or  diversion  to  bypass 
that  sickness. 

We  have  set  up  the  Board  of  Industrial  Finance  and  Reconstru¬ 
ction  which  will  identify  industries  when  their  losses  are  equal  to 
half  their  capital  and  reserves.  At  that  time  the  management  will  seek 
a  fresh  mandate  from  their  shareholders.  When  losses  go  to  100  per 
cent  of  capital  and  reserves  BIFR  will  step  in  to  rehabilitate  in 
whatever  way  it  is  necessary. 

Many  other  specific  points  were  raised,  some  in  the  House,  some 
outside  the  House.  We  have  looked  into  most  of  them.  And  official 
amendments  cover  many  of  these  areas.  The  amendments  that  we 
have  proposed  have  been  carried  out  in  the  other  House  and  the  Bill, 
as  amended,  which  is  coming  here,  includes  most  of  the 
recommendations  that  have  been  made  in  the  House,  outside  the 
House,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  House  will  approve  of  the  Bill 
as  we  are  bringing  it. 

There  are  some  points  which  have  been  raised,  I  believe  today 
and  I  would  like  to  cover  these.  One  Member  has  raised  the  point 
that  we  have  gone  to  the  ADB  to  get  a  loan  and  the  earlier 
Government  had  returned  the  IMF  loan.  The  Hon.  Member  is  very 
knowledgeable  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  knows  that  the  IMF  loan 
that  the  previous  Government  took  was  a  short-term  loan  only  for 
balance-of-payment  support  and  what  we  have  taken  from  the  ADB 
is  a  long-term  loan  for  projects  and  for  progress.  And  I  might  remind 
the  Hon.  Member  that  this  ADB  loan  was  requested  long  before  this 
Government  came  in  and  perhaps  the  Hon.  Member  himself  was  in 
my  position.  Industrial  growth,  as  I  have  said  during  my  Budget 
speech,  has  been  the  highest.  The  three  years  of  industrial  growth 
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that  we  have  had  are  the  highest  that  we  have  had  in  20  years.  And  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  growth  will  improve  and  become  even  higher. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  FERA  at  all.  The  MRTP  has  only 
been  updated  keeping  in  mind  the  inflation  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  meantime. 

A  question  was  also  raised  about  revenue  surpluses  and  I  might 
remind  the  Hon.  Members  that  the  Centre  always  had  plenty  of 
revenue  surpluses  till  1978-79  and  from  the  decision  flowing  from 
the  Seventh  Finance  Commission,  revenue  deficits  have  occurred 
from  1979-80.  This  has  been  a  very  difficult  area  for  us.  We  can  only 
look  forward  to  the  next  Finance  Commission  to  set  that  right. 

One  Member  has  raised  the  question  of  115J  and  minimum  tax. 
We  have  already  brought  out  some  corrections.  We  are  very  clear 
that  there  should  be  no  ‘no-tax  companies’.  If  a  company  can  give  a 
dividend  and  show  a  profit,  then  surely  the  company  can  give  tax. 
What  we  are  asking  for  is  a  very  small  proportion  as  tax.  What  we 
have  done  is  to  allow  the  unabsorbed  depreciation  as  it  is  allowable 
on  their  declaration  of  dividend  to  be  used  for  taxation,  because  we 
feel  that  they  should  pay  some  tax.  We  see  no  irrationality  in  this. 
Major  points  have  been  cleared  and  if  we  find  that  there  are  some 
problems  coming  up,  we  will  look  into  them  and  see  what  we  can  do 
to  clarify  the  position.  The  income  tax  exemption  limit  is  already 
high.  It  is  twelve  times  our  per  capita  income,  which,  perhaps,  is 
amongst  the  highest  in  the  world  and  we  see  no  reason  to  raise  it  any 
higher.  There  was  a  suggestion  that  it  should  be  raised  for  salaried 
income  people.  There  is  already  a  difference  between  the  salaried 
people  and  professionals.  Salaried  people  are  allowed  a  higher 
standard  deduction  but  the  professionals  are  allowed  deduction  on 
expenses.  So  that  balance  is  already  built  in,  and  as  it  is  already 
twelve  times  our  per  capita  income  we  feel  there  is  no  reason  to  raise 
it  even  higher. 

It  is  assumed  that  consumer  price  index  applies  to  everyone.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  price  index  for  the  labour  only;  it  is  for  industrial  workers. 
It  is  not  a  general  consumer  price  index,  and  it  does  not  reflect  the 
problems  of  villages  or  the  rural  areas.  We  are  now  trying  to  come 
out  with  an  index  which  will  reflect  the  problems  of  the  rural  areas 
which  are  in  majority  in  the  country,  and  we  will  try  and  link  our 
policies  with  that,  rather  than  with  the  industrial  workers’  index, 
because  although  the  industrial  workers  have  many  problems,  but 
they  are  very  much  better  off  than  the  people  who  are  in  rural  areas. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe,  I  have  covered  most  of  the  points. 
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perhaps,  all  the  points  that  have  been  raised.  I  thank  the  Members  for 
their  valuable  suggestions.  Many  we  have  already  incorporated. 
Others  which  we  have  not  incorporated,  we  will  keep  in  mind  and 
use  them  while  formulating  the  fiscal  policies. 


Public  Sector  Needs  Stronger  Position 

The  diamond  jubilee  of  FICCI  is  an  important  occasion,  not 
just  for  FICCI  but  for  the  whole  nation  and  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you 
today.  My  felicitations  to  you  and  to  the  organisation. 

The  key  to  an  independent  nation  is  perhaps  an  independent 
foreign  policy,  and  one  of  the  most  important  foundations  of  an 
independent  foreign  policy  is  a  strong  self-reliant  economy.  So,  your 
responsibility  is  not  limited  to  improving  the  industrial  well-being  or 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  country  but  it  goes  well  beyond  into 
strengthening  the  very  foundations  of  an  independent  nation. 

We  are  today  at  a  watershed  in  our  industrialisation.  It  is  time  to 
evaluate  what  we  have  achieved,  consolidate  the  gains  that  we  have 
made,  correct  any  weakness  that  we  may  find,  but  perhaps,  most  of 
all,  it  is  time  to  gear  up  for  the  changes  and  challenges  that  lie  ahead. 
We  are  at  a  juncture  where  we  find  that  the  past  policies  have  had  a 
tremendous  good  effect  in  building  our  industry;  yet  we  have  to  look 
ahead  and  match  many  of  these  policies  with  the  changing 
circumstances — our  own  circumstances  and  circumstances  of  the  world. 
Because,  these  policies  have  served  us  well.  We  should  not  be  in  a  rush  to 
push  them  out  or  throw  them  out;  but  at  the  same  time,  with  the  new 
circumstances  and  new  challenges,  we  have  to  link  these  past 
policies  with  the  future.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  in  1985  we 
enunciated  certain  parameters  of  change  for  our  industry.  But  the 
parameters  that  we  had  set  then,  were  to  be  within  the  continuum  of 
our  traditional  policies.  There  has  been  no  break  with  the  past;  yet 
there  have  been  many  changes  which  we  have  brought  in,  many 
more  which  we  would  like  to  bring  in.  The  basic  principles  remain 
the  same.  The  overall  strategy  is  unchanged — a  mixed  economy  with 
a  strong  emphasis  on  self-reliance.  But  what  we  need  is  continuing 
evaluation,  continuing  reassessment  of  the  situation  as  it  exists;  and 
we  must  produce  suitable  responses  to  meet  these  evolving 
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situations,  to  meet  the  changes  that  industry  is  faced  with.  In  these 
evaluations  and  assessments,  we  find  that  there  are  a  number  of  areas 
where  Indian  industry  is  strong.  The  broad  industrial  base  that  we 
have  been  able  to  build  is  equal  to  just  a  handful  of  other  countries 
who  have  been  able  to  do  the  same.  A  very  wide  variety  of 
technology  has  come  in. 

We  have  a  well-defined  mixed  economy.  The  public  sector  has  a 
major  role  in  many  key  areas,  in  our  core  industries,  in  many  of  our 
basic  industries.  It  is  at  the  commanding  heights  of  our  economy  and 
we  would  like  that  not  just  to  continue  but  we  would  like  to  build  on 
that  and  give  the  public  sector  an  even  stronger  position.  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  have  mentioned  a  few  complaints  about  preferences 
given  to  the  public  sector.  I  have  myself  taken  this  up  in  Government 
and  we  have  decided  that  over  a  period  of  time  we  will  slowly  try 
and  reduce  these  preferences  to  make  the  public  sector  more 
competitive.  But  having  said  that,  I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
there  are  certain  commitments  that  the  public  sector  fulfils  which  the 
private  sector  does  not.  It  goes  out  into  the  remotest  areas  where 
basic  infrastructure  is  just  not  available.  The  private  sector  is  very 
reluctant  to  do  so,  and  in  spite  of  our  having  given  a  vast  number  of 
licenses  for  backward  areas  and  remote  areas,  we  find  that  industries 
are  just  not  coming  up.  They  just  don’t  go  out.  When  we  look  at 
labour,  the  public  sector’s  commitment  to  labour,  to  welfare  and  all 
the  other  things  that  are  involved  with  it,  is  much  greater,  generally 
speaking,  than  the  private  sector’s.  Together  with  that,  we  have  to 
see  the  binds  that  the  public  sector  gets  into  just  because  it  is  the 
public  sector  and  belongs  to  Government,  because  questions  are 
raised  in  Parliament  and  they  are  answerable  on  all  sorts  of  basically 
irrelevant  issues.  We  are  not  objecting  to  the  relevant  issues.  But  we 
do  become  answerable  on  a  vast  number  of  irrelevant  issues  and  the 
result  is  that  their  functioning  cannot  be  as  smooth  and  efficient  as  it 
could  be  perhaps  if  such  binds  were  not  applied.  So  keeping  that  in 
mind,  we  are  trying  to  make  the  public  sector  much  more  efficient. 
We  believe  that  a  large  public  sector  is  of  no  value  if  it  is  not 
efficient;  if  the  public  sector  is  to  give  the  lead,  it  must  be  a  highly 
efficient  public  sector  which  is  showing  the  way  perhaps  even  to 
private  industry. 

As  I  said,  our  economy  is  a  mixed  economy  and  I  see  the  public 
sector  as  giving  the  lead  in  many  areas;  but  once  the  way  has  been 
shov/n,  there  should  be  no  need  for  the  public  sector  to  remain  in 
those  areas.  It  should  have  the  flexibility  to  move  on  to  give  new 
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leads,  to  give  new  directions.  This  is  how  we  envisaged  the  public 
sector  in  the  early  fifties.  The  public  sector  came  into  those  areas 
where  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  private  sector  to  operate.  Today, 
there  still  are  areas  where  the  private  sector  will  find  it  difficult  to 
function  and  it  is  essential  to  have  the  public  sector  open  up  those 
areas  for  the  private  sector  and  others  to  come  in.  When  I  say 
private,  I  mean  the  large  as  well  as  the  middle,  the  smalfscale,  to 
come  in,  in  any  way.  The  public  sector  must  be  very  dynamic  if  it  is 
to  do  this  and  the  private  sector  too  must  be  able  to  take  over  and 
come  into  these  areas. 

The  private  sector  has  an  equally  crucial  role  in  our  economy.  It  is 
highly  diversified  and  it  stretches  right  from  the  big  houses  through 
the  medium  and  small  scale,  to  the  tiny  and  village  level  industries. 
Our  strengths  are  basically  in  the  broad  base  of  entrepreneurship  that 
we  have  been  able  to  develop  in  these  past  decades,  the  remarkable 
expansion  of  managerial  and  technical  skills  that  have  come  about, 
the  mushrooming  of  talent  and  enterprise,  especially  in  the  medium 
and  in  the  small  scale  industries. 

However,  any  assessment  or  evaluation  will  throw  up  some 
weaknesses  in  the  system;  one,  perhaps,  has  been  too  much 
protection,  too  much  protection  from  industries  outside  the  country 
and  perhaps,  even  too  much  protection  from  others  within  the 
country.  This  has  resulted  in  low  productivity,  high  costs,  and 
indifferent  quality,  almost  no  modernisation,  very  little  R&D  taking 
place,  very  little  upgradation  in  technology  and  export  performance, 
especially  from  the  large  houses  which  is  not  satisfactory.  While  we 
must  maintain  that  balance  between  the  public  sector  and  the  private 
sector,  it  is  essential  that  efficiency  is  built  up  in  both  areas,  not  only 
in  the  public  sector  but  also  in  the  private  sector.  The  private  sector 
must  be  dynamic  enough  to  operate  in  a  much  more  open 
environment,  while  staying  with  the  general  philosophy  that  the 
country  has  moved  with,  which  is  well-tried.  It  is  now  over  36  years, 
it  has  been  tested  in  time  and  it  has  been  successful.  We  need  to  turn 
our  attention  in  both  the  private  and  the  public  sector,  to 
productivity,  to  the  cost  of  production,  to  the  quality  of  our  goods 
and  essentially  to  exports  also.  With  these  objectives  in  view,  we  are 
strengthening  the  public  sector,  giving  it  operational  autonomy  in  the 
form  of  Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  the  management;  in  a 
few  cases,  1  have  found  that  I  have  personally  had  to  argue  with  our 
managers  to  make  them  take  more  responsibility,  trying  to  cut 
government  out  and  let  them  function  more  and  more  as  a  private 
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company  owned  by  the  government,  rather  than  the  public  sector  as 
we  envisage  it  today.  But  again,  it  will  require  a  change  in  ethos  in 
the  public  sector.  It  will  take  some  time.  I  have  no  doubt  that  our 
public  sector  will  be  able  to  do  it.  Some  of  our  public  sector  units  are 
already  operating  very  efficiently.  We  have  to  bring  that  efficiency 
to  the  others  as  well. 

For  the  private  sector,  over  these  years,  we  have  liberalised 
licensing  controls  on  investment  and  on  expansion.  We  have 
encouraged  economies  of  scale  and  in  fact  where  we  had  maximum 
limits  on  capacity  we  have  put  minimum  limits  on  capacity.  But  we 
have  certain  problems.  Some  of  them  are  of  our  own  making.  We 
had  in  the  past  laid  down  limitations  to  capacity  and  methods  of 
functioning.  If  we  suddenly  totally  deregulate  and  allow  new 
industry  to  come  in  at  any  capacity-size,  with  other  efficiencies  built 
in,  those  that  we  have  ourselves  kept  stifled  because  of  our  rules, 
because  of  our  licensing  laws,  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  stay  alive 
in  such  a  rapidly  changing  environment.  So,  while  we  do  want  to 
bring  about  a  change,  we  would  not  like  the  change  to  be  so  sudden 
so  as  to  create  a  shock  in  the  established  industries.  We  must  give 
them  time  to  change  over  to  the  new  system.  We  hope  that  you  will 
work  fast.  We  would  like  this  to  happen  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We 
must  encourage  absorption  of  new  technologies,especially  in  the 
private  sector.  We  have  found  that  sometimes  the  public  sector  is 
more  dynamic  in  absorbing  new  technologies.  In  fact,  it  is  more 
dynamic  in  doing  R&D  and  breaking  new  frontiers  and  going  into 
production  in  new  areas. 

The  private  sector  has  not  been  so  dynamic  in  this,  perhaps 
because  of  the  controls,  because  of  the  vast  market  that  is  available. 
But,  it  is  essential  that  the  private  sector  does  build  that  dynamism 
into  it  so  that  it  can  meet  the  challenges  that  the  nation  is  going  to 
have  to  face.  We  will  try  and  help  you  by  improving  competition,  by 
increasing  competition,  perhaps  by  trying  to  increase  some  pressures 
from  outside,  but  we  would  not  like  to  put  so  much  that  the  system 
collapses.  So,  somewhere  between  those  limitations  you  and  us  have 
to  work  together  to  bring  about  this  change.  For  the  private  sector, 
we  have  brought  about  a  number  of  changes  in  our  fiscal  policies, 
which  we  believe  should  have  helped  you  tremendously.  The  direct 
taxes  have  been  reformed  with  very  good  results.  There  has  been  a 
gradual  reform  in  the  indirect  taxes.  MODVAT  brought  about 
substantial  changes  in  many  industries. 

But  one  basic  problem  that  we  are  still  stuck  with  in  the 
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Government  is  the  basic  attitude  towards  higher  taxes  giving  more 
money,  compared  to  lower  taxes  and  higher  production  giving  more 
money.  We  have  seen  in  certain  industries  where  we  have  opened 
out,  cement  for  example,  that  the  actual  tax  inflow  from  the  cement 
industries  has  increased  tremendously  with  the  rationalisation  of 
taxes  but  it  has  meant  that  for  a  number  of  years  we  have  to  go 
through  lower  tax  collections  before  the  industry  gears  up  and  before 
we  actually  start  collecting  more. 

So,  while  this  change  must  be  brought  about  we  have  certain 
constraints  and  we  cannot  do  it  in  too  many  areas  simultaneously, 
otherwise  we  will  have  very  serious  problems.  Keeping  that  in  mind 
we  would  like  to  look  at  the  complete  structure,  the  licensing 
structure,  all  the  rules,  regulations,  customs  duties  that  are  involved 
and  to  rationalise  them  from  top  to  bottom.  Having  done  that,  we 
would  like  to  keep  tax  stability  in  every  budget  and  not  upset  a 
rationale  that  we  have  built  up  in  an  annual  budget.  We  have  done  it 
in  a  number  of  sectors,  we  are  ready  to  take  up  this  exercise  in  a 
number  of  new  sectors.  I  have  already  asked  the  Industries  Ministry 
to  keep  in  touch  with  various  organisations,  industrial  organisations, 
sometimes  the  umbrella  organisations,  sometimes  the  specific 
organisations  of  the  industry  and  to  see  that  there  is  enough 
interaction  between  the  government  and  industry;  to  see  that  the 
steps  that  we  are  taking  are  the  correct  steps  and  they  help  you  in 
coming  out  of  this  logjam  that  we  have  created  for  ourselves.  I  have 
also  asked  the  Industries  Ministry  to  look  at  how  we  can  improve 
normal  interaction  between  industry  and  government.  We  had  a 
discussion  some  months  ago  and  we  had  decided  that  there  should  be 
a  number  of  levels  at  which  this  interaction  can  take  place  and  we 
should  have  an  institutionalised  forum  with  government  and  industry 
fixed  at  different  levels,  different  time-frames,  at  higher  levels 
perhaps  once  a  year,  at  lower  levels  perhaps  once  in  two  or  three 
months,  so  that  the  normal  problems  which  are  bugging  the  industry 
can  be  removed  and  the  industry  can  really  get  going  as  we  want  it  to 
get  going  right  down  the  line. 

We  have  found  that  sometimes  there  have  been  problems  with  our 
message  taking  a  long  time  to  seep  down  to  the  lower  levels  of 
Government.  It  seems  to  go  very  fast  up  to  Joint  Secretary  level  and 
from  there  the  filters  become  much  more  fine  and  it  takes  much 
longer  for  the  messages  to  percolate  down.  But  we  are  trying  to 
rectify  that  from  our  own  side  and  we  believe  with  such  interaction 
there  will  be  a  much  more  responsive  reaction  from  the  Government 
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to  your  genuine  problems  and  blocks.  Government  will  also  be 
looking  at  itself  very  critically  to  see  how  we  can  help  you  more. 

We  have  during  these  past  two  years  done  a  lot  for  revitalising 
and  building  our  infrastructure  but  it  is  still  too  little.  Much  more 
needs  to  be  done  and  we  are  looking  at  how  we  can  do  that.  So,  for 
industry  today  to  become  more  competitive,  we  must  gear  it  up  to 
face  the  changes  and  the  transition  that  lies  ahead,  but  through  a 
controlled  process  so  that  we  do  not  upset  the  established  industries. 
The  first  step  will  be  increased  competition  between  ourselves, 
expansion  of  capacities,  production  at  efficient  levels,  acceptance 
that  certain  industries  must  close  and  new  industries  must  come  in. 
We  cannot  keep  industries  just  alive  on  intravenous  drips  from  the 
Government.  Some  rationality  must  be  built  into  the  system.  We 
must  look  at  how  we  can  change  from  a  sellers  market  to  a  buyers 
market,  how  we  can  improve  our  quality  to  match  that  of  industry  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  responsibilities  df  the  private  sector 
must  also  go  towards  good  labour  relations.  During  these  past  two 
years,  we  have  had  amongst  the  lowest  loss  in  mandays  that  India 
has  seen.  But  we  feel  that  still  enough  is  not  being  done  to  carry 
labour  with  us  when  we  are  looking  at  changes  in  industry.  Surely, 
good  management  means  that  labour  must  be  working  with  you  in 
bringing  about  these  changes,  and  confrontations  should  not  be 
taking  place.  We  must  look  at  upgrading  our  technologies,  we  must 
see  that  technologies  that  we  buy  do  not  stagnate.  We  must  build 
from  those  technologies.  We  have  not  been  doing  that.  But  this 
change  must  come.  New  materials  must  be  looked  at.  We  are  still 
stuck  with  very  old  material  and  technologies. 

Energy  conservation  has  not  been  given  much  attention.  A  lot 
needs  to  be  done  in  this  area.  But  perhaps  the  most  important  area  is 
that  of  exports  and  we  would  like  to  see  a  major  thrust,  especially 
from  the  large  houses.  The  small,  scale  does  well.  The  large  houses 
unrortunately  find  it  too  cushy  at  home  to  look  abroad.  Now,  that 
gives  us  the  choice  of  making  it  less  cushy  at  home  or  see  that  you 
have  some  incentives  and  some  push  on  your  own.  Progressively  our 
industry  must  become  competitive  with  international  industry  and  we 
must  adjust  to  reasonable  levels  of  protection.  We  are  not  ready  for 
complete  removal  of  protection  but  they  must  be  reduced  to  levels  which 
are  reasonable,  and  lastly,  we  must  look  at  our  whole  concept  of  import 
substitution.  It  is  important  and  essential  but  a  certain  measure  of 
efficiency  in  import  substitution  must  also  be  brought  in.  We  cannot  have 
import  substitution  at  any  cost.  Yes,  in  certain  strategic  and  key  areas  it 
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will  be  at  any  cost,  but  in  normal  areas  we  must  evaluate  whether  it 
is  not  easier  to  increase  our  exports  by  just  that  little  amount  and  the 
import  of  few  items  which  would  be  very  difficult  for  us  to 
manufacture  at  home.  The  industrial  development  of  India  is  a  joint 
responsibility  between  the  Government,  the  public  sector  and  very 
much  the  private  sector.  We  must  see  that  there  is  full  co-operation 
in  this  venture.  From  our  side,  we  will  do  everything  that  is  required 
and  necessary  and  perhaps  more.  We  will  require  similar  responses 
from  industry,  both  public  and  private.  The  Chairman  has  raised  a 
number  of  points  of  action  for  the  Government;  we  will  look  into 
those  points  and  I  would  also  like  to  point  to  the  last  couple  of  pages 
of  his  speech  which  refer  to  your  responsibilities  as  private  industry 
and  what  you  must  do  to  respond  to  those  actions. 

FICCFs  origin  lies  in  our  freedom  struggle  and  the  future  of 
India’s  industry  lies  very  much  in  consolidating  that  independence, 
that  self-reliance  in  the  broadest  possible  terms,  in  international 
affairs,  in  foreign  policy  and  in  our  economy.  Your  responsibilities 
lie  in  giving  economic  content  to  the  political  freedom  that  we  have 
won,  in  giving  a  lead  and  direction,  in  cutting  costs,  in  innovation,  in 
increased  efficiency.  We  look  forward  to  the  co-operation  between 
Government  and  industry  in  building  a  new  India,  an  India  which  is 
capable  of  facing  the  challenges  that  it  will  be  required  to  face.  The 
pressures  are  not  going  to  decrease,  they  are  only  going  to  increase. 
The  stronger  our  economic  base,  the  stronger  our  independent 
political  stand,  the  greater  the  pressures  that  we  will  be  required  to 
face,  the  greater  the  challenges  that  Government  and  industry  will 
have  to  rise  to. 

I  look  forward  to  our  co-operating  together  in  building  this  new  India. 


Modernising  Tax  Collection 


1  AM  VERY  glad  to  be  with  you  today.  Annual  conferences  are 
very  useful  mechanisms  that  allow  one  to  look  at  oneself  and  the 
department  critically,  to  evaluate  the  performance  that  has  been 
achieved  and  compare  it  with  the  task  that  has  been  assigned  and  set. 
Conferences  are  also  an  opportunity  to  exchange  ideas,  to  exchange 
solutions  to  problems  which  have  perhaps  occurred  in  one  area  and 

Inaugural  address  at  the  All  India  Income  Tax  Commissioners  Conference,  New  Delhi,  4  June  1987 
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there  has  not  been  enough  interaction  to  have  that  solution  available 
elsewhere.  Conferences  give  new  direction  to  the  work  that  lies 
ahead. 

During  these  past  years,  the  performance  of  the  Income  Tax 
Department  has  been  very  good;  let  me  congratulate  everyone  in  the 
department  for  this  performance.  You  have  a  very  difficult  job,  a 
thankless  job,  and  you  have  performed  well.  You  have  acquitted 
yourself  commendably  and  with  distinction.  My  congratulations. 
Keep  it  up.  Special  congratulations  for  the  increase  in  total  tax 
collections  by  about  12  per  cent  and  in  personal  income  tax 
collection  by  about  17  per  cent. 

This  shows  that  with  rationalisation  of  the  system,  one  does  not 
necessarily  get  lower  taxes;  lower  rates  do  not  necessarily  mean 
lower  taxes.  What  is  necessary  is  much  more  efficient  collection,  and 
this  brings  me  to  a  matter  that  Mr.  Tikku  raised,  and  that  is 
modernisation  and  training. 

Effective  collection  must  mean  two  things.  You  have  mentioned 
the  fact  that  you  are  up  against  the  best  brains  in  the  country  who  are 
helping,  let  us  say,  the  opposition,  to  evade  or  avoid  the  taxes.  This 
means  that  you  must  have  the  best  brains  in  the  department  as  well  if 
you  are  to  challenge  the  best  brains  that  are  trying  to  counter  your 
work.  This  can  only  come  about  if  the  training  schemes  are  really 
effective  and  good  enough.  Cursory,  superficial  training  and  dry 
bureaucratic  courses  are  not  the  answer.  Much  more  needs  to  be 
done.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  a  very  large  number  of  people  attended 
training  courses  last  year,  but  numbers  by  themselves  are  not  fully 
indicative.  The  quality  of  the  course,  the  quality  of  the  instructors, 
the  basic  thrust  of  what  is  the  direction  that  the  training  is  to  take,  is 
much  more  important  and  I  think  a  lot  of  work  needs  to  be  done  on 
this. 

Simultaneously,  it  is  necessary  for  you  if  you  are  to  be  effective  in 
your  work,  to  have  information  available  to  you  readily  and  quickly, 
to  cross-check,  perhaps  with  other  accounts,  with  other  assessees,  on 
claims  that  have  been  made.  The  only  way  that  this  can  be  done  is  by 
having  a  good  information  base,  a  good  computer  system  which  you 
can  access  instantly  for  the  information  that  is  required  for  the  task 
which  is  on  your  table  at  that  moment.  If  you  have  to  send  the  file 
back  and  it  takes  three  months  or  six  months  to  come  back,  then  that 
thrust  automatically  gets  lost.  The  drive  gets  diluted. 

I  don’t  know  whether  the  number  of  machines  that  have  been 
envisaged  by  March  1988  are  going  to  be  enough.  I  don’t  think  they 
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will  be.  I  think  each  officer  should  have  a  machine  on  his  desk  which 
can  access  a  big  data-base  which  will  have  everything  that  he  would 
like  to  access.  Only  then,  will  you  really  be  able  to  become  efficient. 
To  be  efficient  you  should  not  have  to  go  to  another  computer 
operator  or  a  terminal  operator.  The  programme  should  be  so  simple 
that  you  can  work  it  yourself  directly  and  within  a  few  seconds.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  such  programmes  are  available.  What  will  be 
needed  is  training  in  operating  these  machines.  But  that  must  be  part 
of  our  total  training  schemes.  The  training  schemes  cannot  be  limited 
only  to  learning  the  tax  laws.  They  must  also  function  to  improve  the 
quality  of  your  life  at  your  work-station,  to  see  that  you  are  more 
efficient,  you  get  more  satisfaction  out  of  your  job  and  you  feel  that 
you  are  doing  a  better  job. 

We  must  give  you  a  feeling,  from  the  Ministry,  from  the 
department,  that  we  care  about  your  quality  of  life,  we  care  about 
what  you  are  having  to  do;  it  comes  out  best  perhaps  in  the  attention 
that  we  give  to  training  courses  and  building  up  your  own  standards 
in  the  department — standards  of  knowledge,  standards  of  training, 
standards  right  across  the  board.  It  is  only  when  we  start  looking  at 
you  as  human  beings,  that  we  will  really  be  able  to  make  you  more 
efficient,  which  is  really  what  we  are  all  talking  about.  I  hope  that 
the  department  will  go  into  these  aspects  very  carefully  in  the 
coming  months  so  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Income  Tax  Department 
is  improved  even  more.  What  you  have  done  is  very  good  but  very 
much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

Another  aspect  which  deserves  mention  is  the  way  you  handle  the 
assessees.  There  are  times  when  it  can  be  infuriating,  it  can  be 
frustrating,  but  politeness  and  gentle  handling  must  be  the  main  thing 
in  our  mind.  I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment  that  you  compromise 
on  your  collections  but  these  must  be  at  the  forefront.  Perhaps  even 
more  than  the  fact  of  being  polite,  or  the  fact  of  handling  a  person 
gently,  is  that  person’s  perception  of  how  he  has  been  handled.  He 
should  not  have  the  perception  that  he  has  been  handled  roughly,  or 
crudely,  or  badly.  You  might  not  have  done  it,  but  he  might  still  get 
that  impression.  So  you  have  to  be  very  careful  in  how  you  go  about 
your  business.  Sometimes,  especially  if  you  have  to  raid  people’s 
houses,  there  can  be  a  situation  where  he  sees  you  as  very  much 
encroaching  on  his  personal  area.  Sometimes,  he  sees  you  as  not 
being  straight  and  trying  to  do  things  which  are  not  correct.  I  am 
talking  totally  of  his  perception,  not  of  the  fact  of  what  actually 
happens.lt  may  be  useful  to  develop  procedures  where  enough 
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outsiders  or  neutral  people  are  involved  when  such  an  exercise  takes 
place,  so  that  no  fingers  can  be  pointed  at  individuals  or  the 
department.  We  have  some  procedures  which  have  been  laid  dowm  in 
some  areas.  They  are  working  in  many  areas,  but  they  are  not 
working  well  enough,  and  I  think  these  do  need  some  review. 

As  we  develop,  as  the  nation  grows,  the  demands  for 
developmental  work,  the  demands  for  our  plans  go  up.  As  these 
demands  progressively  go  up,  we  have  to  see  that  our  collections 
also  go  up  progressively. 

Again,  it  is  not  necessary  to  link  increased  tax  collections  with 
increased  rates.  In  fact,  in  almost  every  sphere,  we  have  found  that 
more  reasonable  rates  and  increased  productivity  gives  much  better 
tax  collections.  And  this  goes  also  for  the  income  tax  side;  better 
collection,  better  administration  in  the  department,  plugging 
loopholes  and  widening  the  coverage.  The  objective  is  to  increase 
the  ratio  of  tax  collection,  by  two  per  cent.  This  is  a  real  challenge 
for  you  and  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  meet  it.  It  is  only  if  you 
meet  this  level  of  collection  that  we  will  be  able  to  implement  the 
Seventh  Plan  in  a  non-inflationary  manner. 

This  shows  the  importance  of  the  work  that  you  are  doing- — 
importance  to  the  nation,  importance  to  development.  It  shows  the 
national  significance  that  your  work  has.  Although  it  is  not  seen  by 
the  general  public  as  part  of  the  development  programme,  the  feed  to 
the  develoment  programmes  comes  very  much  from  you  and  you  are 
very  much  an  essential  part  of  the  development  of  the  nation.  Our 
primary  concern  is  with  overall  economic  growth,  and  the  manner  of 
taxation  is  important  in  the  powerful  impact  that  it  can  have  on  our 
economic  performance.  If  the  tax  administration  is  inefficient, 
arbitrary  or  even  dishonest,  then  the  objectives  cannot  be  realised.  In 
fact,  they  will  have  a  negative,  deleterious  effect  on  our  growth.  Our 
prospects  of  growth  will  be  diminished.  However,  if  the  tax 
department,  the  tax  administration  is  efficient,  unbiased  and  honest, 
then  it  will  set  an  example  for  the  whole  nation  to  follow.  It  will 
create  an  atmosphere  for  sustained  long-term  growth.  It  will 
therefore,  bring  about  the  needed  awareness  of  our  overall  objectives 
rather  than  an  unbalanced  concentration  on  any  one  objective. 

Senior  officers  especially  should  have  a  holistic  approach  and 
appreciation  of  the  task  that  the  department  has  to  fulfil.  The  overall 
objective  must  be  kept  in  mind  and  not  lost  sight  of  at  any  point.  Our 
economy  is  changing  fast  and  old  challenges  are  giving  way  to  new 
challenges,  new  imperatives.  We  have  to  see  how  the  taxation  policy 
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can  respond  so  as  not  to  bog  the  system  down,  but  to  be  a  one  more 
dynamic  element  in  the  development  process.  The  policy  must  be 
responsive  to  the  changing  circumstances.  The  taxation  policy  must 
not  become  increasingly  complex.  It  must  not  become  more 
complicated  or  difficult  to  understand  or  to  implement. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  noticed  many  anomalies  and  curious 
conundrums.  Therefore,  this  exercise  that  was  started  two-and  -  a- 
half  years  ago  to  rationalise  and  simplify  the  system,  must  be 
continued  further.  It  must  make  the  taxation  system  consistent  with 
our  developmental  goals  and  our  targets  for  economic  development. 

We  are  bringing  shortly,  perhaps  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament,  new  draft  legislation  which  will  make  your  task  much 
easier.  It  will  also  m^ake  it  much  easier  for  the  tax  payer  to  come  to 
pay  his  taxes.  We  hope  that  this  Bill  will  rectify  many  of  the 
problems  that  you  have  been  facing.  To  a  very  great  extent,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  tax  administration  reflects  on  the  ethos  of  the  tax 
administration  and  here  again,  I  would  like  to  emphasise  that 
hostility,  bitterness  and  confrontation  between  the  tax  payer  and  the 
tax  administration  is  not  conducive  to  efficiency  or  better  collection. 
Courtesy,  but  with  firmness;  fairness,  but  with  strictness;  what  is 
needed  is  more  sensitivity,  a  greater  responsiveness,  a  spirit  of 
service,  of  sharing  in  their  problems.  This  means  quick  decisions. 
Time-bound  work  methods,  not  over-stretching  the  rules  and 
regulations.  We  must  have  a  trust  between  the  tax  administration  and 
the  honest  tax-payer.  While  trusting  the  honest  tax-payer,  we  must 
be  very  effective  in  isolating  and  pinning  down  the  dishonest  tax 
payer. 

One  point  must  be  very  clear:  the  rationalisation  of  the  tax 
system,  the  lowering  of  rates  to  more  reasonable  rates,  cannot  be  an 
excuse  for  laxity  or  dishonesty.  Taxes  must  be  paid.  Those  who 
evade  must  be  chased  and  punished.  We  will  brook  no  hesitation,  no 
vacillations  in  doing  that. 

We  have  added  a  lot  of  new  assessees.  This  is  good.  But  we  are 
not  reaching  out  to  many  more  potential  tax-payers.  We  need 
surveys  to  go  into  new  areas  that  we  can  tax.  We  should  explore  and 
see  where  and  how  we  can  broaden  the  net  and  look  for  areas  which 
will  give  us  increased  tax  revenues,  but  without  disturbing  the 
sustained  growth  in  the  country. 

At  this  conference,  you  could  discuss  alternatives  for  effective 
and  acceptable  solutions.  I  wish  to  conclude  as  I  started,  with  a  word 
of  congratulation  for  the  work  you  have  done,  the  good  work  in  very 
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challenging  circumstances.  You  have  demonstrated  a  spirit  of 
crusade  against  the  economic  offenders.  We  will  take  good  care  of 
you.  You  have  mentioned  some  problems  of  the  department.  We  are 
aware  of  the  problems. 

We  need  to  look  at  the  whole  administrative  system  in  the 
country,  not  just  the  IAS  or  the  Revenue  Service  or  any  other 
service.  We  need  to  re-relate  the  system,  each  service  in  a  particular 
manner  according  to  our  priorities.  The  priorities  in  hierarchy  need 
not  be  priorities  in  emoluments  and  salaries.  Certain  technical  areas 
will  need  to  be  looked  at  with  special  attention.  We  need  to  see  that 
frustration  does  not  develop  in  any  service  because  they  cannot  rise 
above  a  particular  point.  This  is  a  very  big  task.  We  have  already 
discussed  this  a  number  of  times  in  the  Cabinet.  We  have  discussed 
it  in  the  Ministry  of  Personnel.  I  have  discussed  with  the  Cabinet 
Secretary  and  we  are  going  into  how  this  rationalisation  can  take 
place. 

I  do  not  want  to  promise  you  that  we  will  have  so  many  Joint 
Secretaries  or  so  many  Additional  Secretaries  or  so  many 
Secretary-level  posts.  I  don’t  think  that  would  be  correct.  But  what 
we  do  want  to  look  into  is  to  have  a  system  which  will  allow  us  to 
bring  your  expertise  into  use  in  other  fields  also;  and  while  we 
should  set  a  priority  on  what  type  of  person  is  required  for  a  specific 
job,  we  should  allow  people  to  try  and  access  that  job  from  whatever 
sources,  from  whichever  service  they  may  come  from.  But  this  will 
require  a  lot  of  discussion  within  the  government,  and  I  don’t  want  to 
promise  anything  on  this  till  we  really  start  these  discussions;  and  we 
want  to  start  these  discussions  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  have  in  the  recent  few  years  taken  good  care  of  you.  We  will 
take  good  care  of  you  and  let  me  also  reassure  you  that  there  has 
been  no  block  in  the  number  of  posts  or  the  expansion  of  the  service 
from  our  side.  Yes,  we  have  put  pressure  on  you  to  be  a  little  more 
efficient  and  to  tighten  up;  this  we  will  continue  doing  but  we  realise 
that  the  output  that  you  are  giving  us  is  very  significantly  more  than 
the  inputs  that  we  are  putting  in  and  we  don’t  want  to  reduce  the 
value  of  that  in  any  way  and  we  will  not  be  doing  that.  We  will 
ensure  you  full  backing  when  you  grapple  effectively  with  the 
problems  that  you  are  faced  with  in  your  work. 

We  require,  as  I  have  said  earlier,  honesty  and  dedication, 
fearlessness  and  firm  enforcement,  courtesy  and  sensitivity.  And  I 
think  it  is  worth  putting  in  a  word  here  about  pressures  that  may 
come  on  you  from  various  sources.  Let  me  reassure  you  that  we  will 
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not  allow  political  pressure  to  stop  your  work  or  to  deflect  you  from 
the  task  that  you  have  before  you.  In  fact,  just  after,  I  took  over  the 
department  in  January,  one  very  senior  Enforcement  Officer  came  to 
see  me  and  he  was  very  worried  about  who  he  could  reach  out  to, 
how  effecitively  he  could  act,  and  I  told  him  very  clearly  that  there  is 
no  question  of  bending,  softening  or  changing  the  laws  or  the 
implementation,  no  matter  how  high-up  or  how  close  or  how 
influential,  anybody  may  be.  The  implementation  must  be  absolutely 
straight  and  nobody  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  your 
functions;  we  will  stand  by  that  statement  with  every  officer  in  the 
department,  not  only  your  department  but  also  in  other  departments. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inaugurate  this  Conference  and  I 
hope  that  your  deliberations  will  be  successful  and  will  give  us  much 
higher  dividends  from  the  work  that  you  put  in. 


On  the  Path  of  Higher  Economic 

Growth 


I  AM  VERY  happy  to  be  with  you  today  to  inaugurate  this 
Conference  of  Economic  Editors  on  the  state  of  the  economy. 

You  have  a  tremendous  responsibility  in  presenting  to  countless 
readers,  an  objective  assessment  of  the  state  of  the  economy,  its 
problems  and  prospects.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  share 
some  thoughts  on  this  subject. 

The  broad  picture  of  recent  performance  provides  good  ground 
for  satisfaction.  The  economy  has  seen  steady  and  robust  growth, 
with  an  average  of  about  5  per  cent  per  year  since  1980.  This  is  fully 
in  line  with  our  Plan  targets.  It  is  much  faster  than  the  growth  rate  of 
all  other  developing  countries  in  the  same  period.  It  is  also  better 
than  our  earlier  performance  of  between  3.5  and  4  per  cent.  The 
economy  has  clearly  moved  on  to  a  higher  growth  path. 

Along  with  steady  growth,  we  have  also  made  significant  gains  in 
our  battle  against  poverty.  At  the  start  of  the  Sixth  Plan,  about  48  per 
cent  of  the  population  was  below  the  poverty  line.  This  had  declined 
to  about  37  per  cent  by  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Plan.  By  the  end  of  the 
Seventh  Plan,  it  is  expected  to  fall  further  to  25  per  cent.  The  decline 
in  the  incidence  of  poverty  has  been  achieved  through  good 
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agricultural  performance  combined  with  a  substantial  multi-pronged, 
anti-poverty  programme. 

Through  this  period,  we  have  maintained  a  reasonable  degree  of 
price  stability.  The  average  rate  of  inflation  in  the  past  six  years  is 
only  about  6  per  cent.  This  is  directly  attributable  to  our  success  in 
supply  management  and  the  efforts  made  to  strengthen  the  Public 
Distribution  System. 

The  balance-of-payments  is  an  area  of  concern,  but  this  is  not 
altogether  surprising.  This  has  been  a  period  of  exceptional  difficulty 
for  the  world  economy  and  most  developing  countries  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  serious  payment  crises.  By  contrast,  the  problem  of 
our  external  payments  has  been  managed  with  care  and  prudence. 
We  have  limited  foreign  borrowing  strictly  within  the  manageable 
levels. 

We  have  made  special  efforts  to  strengthen  export  performance, 
especially  in  the  past  year  or  so,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  are 
some  visible  results.  Exports  increased  by  20  per  cent  last  year.  Data 
for  the  first  two  months  of  the  current  year  show  even  better 
performance  (28  per  cent),  though  I  would  reserve  judgement  on  this 
until  more  information  is  available. 

The  Seventh  Plan  is  off  to  a  very  good  start.  In  the  Central  Sector, 
the  Plan  outlay  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  Plan  has  reached  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  outlay  in  real  terms.  This  has  never  happened  before. 
With  this  momentum,  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  the 
Seventh  Plan  targets  in  investment  and  production  will  be  achieved. 

The  position  regarding  individual  sectors  also  shows  impressive 
progress  at  the  sectoral  level,  reflecting  the  success  of  our  basic  Plan 
strategy,  and  the  soundness  of  our  sectoral  policies.  Certainly,  there 
are  also  problems,  and  even  areas  of  weakness,  and  I  shall  refer  to 
some  of  these  as  I  go  along.  They  call  for  redoubled  effort  at 
implementation,  and  in  some  cases  policy  correctives.  But  the  basic 
thrust  of  our  policies  is  sound  and  will  be  maintained. 

Agriculture  is  where  most  of  our  people,  including  the  poorest, 
derive  their  livelihood  and  this  sector,  therefore,  has  the  highest 
priority.  A  prosperous  agriculture  also  provides  the  basis  for  an 
expansion  in  demand  for  industry,  thus  stimulating  industrial  growth. 

Our  objective  in  agriculture  has  been  to  increase  rural  incomes 
and  employment  through  the  introduction  of  high  yielding  varieties 
and  better  cultivation  practices.  We  have  pursued  a  strategy  of 
making  available  to  the  farmer  all  the  inputs  he  needs — 
biochemical,  financial  and  technical.  He  must  also  be  assured  of 
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market  support  at  remunerative  prices.  This  basic  strategy  has 
worked  well  in  the  past.  We  have  moved  from  being  deficit  in 
foodgrains  to  a  position  of  self-sufficiency.  The  strategy  is  being 
further  extended  in  the  Seventh  Plan  to  new  regions  and  crops. 
Special  efforts  are  being  made  to  extend  it  to  the  Eastern  Region, 
where  the  potential  for  productivity  gains  is  very  large. 

It  is  also  being  extended  to  dry  land  crops.  We  are  making  a 
concerted  effort  at  increasing  oilseeds  production  and  a  ‘Technology 
Mission"  has  been  launched  in  this  area,  which  promises  results  by 
1990. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  concerned  that  the  pace  of  agricultural  growth 
in  the  past  three  years  or  so  has  been  below  plan  projections.  In  large 
part,  this  is  due  to  the  succession  of  indifferent  monsoons  after 
1983-84.  While  agricultural  production  has  remained  high  despite 
poor  weather,  and  this  is  a  major  achievement,  production  has  been 
below  its  full  potential.  We  can,  therefore,  expect  a  large  upswing  in 
production  in  a  normal  year. 

But  there  is  no  room  for  complacency  here.  We  need  to  examine 
critically  the  effectiveness  of  implementation  of  every  aspect  of  our 
agricultural  strategy  on  the  ground.  A  thorough  review  of  these 
issues  is  being  done  in  the  Planning  Commission  as  part  of  the 
mid-term  review  of  the  Seventh  Plan.  Weaknesses  in  the 
implementation  of  programmes  identified  in  the  review  will  have  to 
be  promptly  corrected. 

Agricultural  growth  is  one  element  in  our  strategy  for  poverty 
alleviation.  Another  element  is  the  anti-poverty  programme,  which 
provides  direct  support  to  incomes  and  employment  for  the  v/eaker 
sections.  Allocations  under  these  programmes  have  been 
substantially  increased,  taking  advantage  of  the  large  stock  of 
foodgrains.  The  programmes  are  also  being  monitored  much  more 
tightly.  With  the  experience  gained  in  operating  these  programmes, 
their  effectiveness  is  also  increasing.  It  is  our  intention  to  strengthen 
these  programmes  further. 

This  year,  we  have  added  a  new  dimension  in  our  battle  against 
poverty,  in  the  form  of  the  New  Education  Policy.  Better  education 
accessible  to  the  poor  is  perhaps  the  best  long-term  investment  for 
poverty  eradication  in  our  country. 

The  industrial  sector  poses  a  major  challenge.  We  are  at  a 
watershed  in  our  effort  at  industrialisation,  aimed  at  building  a  truly 
dynamic,  independent  national  economy. 

The  first  stage  in  our  industrialisation  has  been  successfully 
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completed.  A  highly  diversified  industrial  base  has  been  built.  We 
have  created  a  public  sector  which  today  holds  a  truly  commanding 
position.  There  is  also  a  widespread  of  entrepreneurship,  with  a  great 
expansion  in  small  and  middle  industry.  Labour  and  management 
skills  are  plentiful.  These  are  major  achievements.  But  there  are  also 
problems  which  must  now  be  addressed. 

Our  industry  has  not  grown  fast  enough.  For  many  years 
industrial  growth  was  around  6  per  cent.  Initiatives  were  taken  in  the 
Sixth  Plan  period,  and  especially  in  the  past  two  years,  to  stimulate 
industrial  growth.  In  the  past  three  years,  industrial  growth  has 
accelerated  to  an  average  of  eight  per  cent  per  year.  We  have  to  see 
that  this  is  sustained.  Besides,  it  needs  to  be  further  accelerated.  We 
should  aim  at  an  industrial  growth  of  9  to  10  per  cent  per  year  in  the 
Eighth  Plan  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  objective  of  building  a  strong 
independent  national  economy.  We  need  growth  at  this  pace  if  we 
are  to  provide  the  large  increase  in  jobs  needed  in  the 
non-agricultural  sector  to  absorb  the  rising  labour  force. 

Rapid  industrial  growth  calls  for  greater  investment,  both  public 
and  private.  Even  more  so,  it  calls  for  greater  productivity.  We  have 
not  paid  sufficient  importance  to  productivity  in  our  industrialisation 
effort  thus  far.  Too  often,  our  technology  is  obsolete  and  our  scales 
of  production  uneconomic.  This  is  the  fundamental  reason  for  our 
high-cost  economy.  This  has  limited  our  ability  to  create  a  mass  base 
for  industrial  products  at  home.  It  has  also  limited  our  ability  to 
export. 

This  has  to  change.  Both  the  public  sector  and  the  private  sector 
must  dedicate  themselves  to  the  task  of  raising  productivity  in  the 
economy.  Government  policy  must  be  designed  to  stimulate 
productive  forces  in  the  economy.  Growth  in  production  provides  the 
only  lasting  solution  to  the  problems  of  poverty  and  unemployment. 

The  public  sector  has  a  key  role  to  play  in  our  development  and 
its  past  achivements  are  impressive  in  many  respects.  It  has  taken  the 
lead  in  bringing  advanced  technology  into  the  country.  It  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  opening  many  new  industries,  and  in  bringing  industry  to 
backward  regions.  Government  is  firmly  committed  to  strengthening 
the  public  sector,  and  improving  its  performance  so  that  it  can 
continue  to  be  the  leader  in  our  industrialisation. 

This  calls  for  a  massive  effort  at  increasing,  public  sector 
productivity  and  expanding  internal  generation  .of  resources. 
Budgetary  resources  are  scarce,  and  the  demands  upon  them  are 
increasing  every  day.  Investment  in  the  public  sector,  therefore,  has 
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to  rely  much  more  upon  internal  resource  generation.  This  is  an  area 
in  which  performance  thus  far  is  below  expectations.  This  must 
change.  Government,  management  and  labour  must  work  together  to 
meet  this  challenge. 

A  necessary  first  step  is  to  give  public  sector  managers  an 
appropriate  environment  for  efficient,  result-oriented  management. 
They  must  have  the  autonomy  and  flexibility  they  need  to  manage 
effectively.  They  must  not  have  government  departments  continually 
on  their  back. 

We  are  therefore,  trying  to  move  away  from  a  system  of  detailed 
departmental  scrutiny  and  control  over  the  public  sector,  to  a 
different  system,  which  gives  public  sector  managers  much  greater 
autonomy,  while  also  making  them  accountable  for  their 
performance.  To  this  end,  we  have  introduced  the  system  of  having  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  between  Government  and  public 
sector  undertakings,  as  recommended  by  the  Sengupta  Committee. 
The  MOU  will  spell  out  the  broad  objectives  to  be  achieved  by  the 
management,  along  with  delegation  of  necessary  powers  to  the 
undertakings  where  relevant.  It  will  also  provide  a  clear  statement  of 
Government’s  responsibilities  for  actions  under  its  control.  It  will 
contain  specific  quantifiable  parameters  of  achievements  by  which 
the  performance  of  managers  can  be  judged. 

This  experiment  has  been  launched  with  six  large  public  sector 
enterprises.  These  and  many  other  aspects  of  policy  relevant  to 
building  a  strong  public  sector  will  be  fully  spelt  out  in  the  White 
Paper  on  the  Public  Sector  which  is  to  be  presented  in  Parliament. 

The  second  phase  of  our  industrialisation  must  pay  much  greater 
attention  to  technology  and  the  development  of  indigenous 
technological  capability.  Technology  is  changing  very  rapidly  in  the 
world  around  us.  Not  all  new  technologies  are  relevant  to  our  needs. 
But  there  are  many  which  we  simply  cannot  ignore.  New 
technologies  and  materials  are  being  developed  which  conserve 
scarce  resources  and  increase  overall  economic  efficiency.  These 
have  far-reaching  implications  for  all  the  critical  sectors  of  the 
economy  including  agriculture. 

Our  industry  must  have  access  to  new  technology  which  will  help 
our  development  process.  But  we  must  not  fall  into  the  trap  of  being 
mere  importers  of  technology  on  all  fronts,  dependent  on 
multi-nationals  for  our  technological  needs.  We  already  have  a 
strong  indigenous  technological  base  which  is  the  core  of  our 
self-reliance.  It  has  to  be  further  strengthened  and  oriented  to 
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Specific  tasks  of  modernisation  and  development  of  new 
technologies.  We  also  need  a  different  attitude  in  industry.  Industry 
must  get  out  of  the  mode  of  thinking  of  modernisation  simply  in 
terms  of  import  of  technology  combined  with  highly 
import-intensive  production.  We  should  pay  much  more  attention  to 
our  indigenous  technological  capability. 

Our  resources  are  limited  and  we  cannot  spread  them  thinly, 
re-inventing  the  wheel  in  every  area.  But  we  should  be  able,  in 
selected  areas,  to  develop  wholly  indigenous  technologies  which  are 
truly  cost-effective  in  our  situation. 

Finally,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the  resource  problem. 
Ultimately,  a  rapid  pace  in  economic  development  can  only  be 
maintained  if  there  is  a  high  enough  rate  of  domestic  investment  in 
the  economy,  and  this  in  turn  requires  a  high  rate  of  savings.  Our 
Gross  Domestic  Savings  rate  is  around  23  per  cent  of  GDP.  This  is 
high  in  comparison  with  most  other  developing  countries  of 
comparable  or  even,  significantly  higher  income  levels.  But  it  has 
stayed  at  this  level  for  some  years.  The  Seventh  Plan  target  calls  for 
an  increase  to  24  per  cent  by  the  end  of  the  Plan  period. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  need  to  increase  savings  generated 
in  the  public  sector.  There  is  scope  for  better  performance  in  this 
respect  in  the  private  corporate  sector  also.  It  must  aim  at  a  higher 
rate  of  internal  generation  of  funds  which  can  be  used  for 
investment.  Household  savings  have  been  increasing  steadily.  The 
financial  savings  of  the  household  sector  have  been  especially 
buoyant. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  savings,  we  have  strengthened  fiscal 
incentives  for  both  household  and  corporate  savings.  An  important 
institutional  development  of  recent  years  which  is  relevant  in  this 
context  is  the  capital  market.  The  government  views  the  capital 
market,  which  has  developed  rapidly,  as  a  major  vehicle  for 
mobilisation  of  resources  for  productive  investment.  Government 
policy  aims  at  healthy  development  of  the  capital  market,  so  that  it 
can  contribute  its  part  to  the  goal  of  rapid  industrialisation. 

To  summarise,  I  think  the  economy  presenfs  a  picture  of  many 
strengths  and  some  weaknesses. 

But  most  of  all  it  presents  a  picture  of  tremendous  potential  which 
has  to  be  harnessed  through  disciplined  and  dedicated  efforts.  It 
should  be  our  endeavour  to  reinforce  the  productive  forces  in  the 
economy  to  achieve  our  objective  of  building  a  strong  self-reliant 
economy. 


Unique  Position  in  Seabed  Exploration 


1  RISE  TO  inform  this  House  of  an  important  development  during 
the  40th  anniversary  celebrations  of  our  Independence.  On  August 
17,  1987  we  secured  for  our  country  a  unique  position.  Our 
application  for  registration  and  allocation  of  a  mine  site  in  the 
Central  Indian  Ocean  was  unanimously  accepted  by  the  Preparatory 
Commission  of  the  International  Seabed  Authority — PREPCOM —  a 
body  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Hon’ble  Members  will  recall  that  the  third  UN  Conference  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  accorded  pioneer  status  to  India  along  with  three 
other  countries  in  deep  seabed  exploration  in  recognition  of  their 
achievements  in  seabed  surveys,  research  and  development.  India  is 
the  only  developing  country  to  be  so  recognised.  This  was  an 
important  landmark. 

The  decision  of  the  PREPCOM,  to  register  India’s  claim  first  and 
earlier  than  that  of  any  other  country  and  allocate  an  area  of  150,000 
square  kilometres  for  further  exploration  and  development  is  yet 
another  landmark.  This  decision  entitles  us  to  explore  and  develop 
the  resources  of  the  deep  seabed,  which  contains  rich  deposits  of 
polymetallic  nodules  and  which  is  a  source  of  important  minerals 
like  copper,  cobalt,  nickel  and  manganese.  However,  commercial 
exploitation  of  these  resources  will  take  place  only  in  the  future,  after 
we  have  developed  or  acquired  adequate  technology  and  after  the 
UN  Convention  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  comes  into  force. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  that  the  Preparatory  Commission 
has  determined  that  similar  claims  of  other  States,  viz.  France,  Japan 
and  USSR  would  be  registered  towards  the  end  of  this  year.  This  will 
pave  the  way  for  universal  participation  of  developed  and  developing 
countries  in  the  new  legal  regime  for  ocean  space. 

The  registration  of  our  claim  for  a  deep  seabed  mine  site  indeed 
provides  a  concrete  indication  of  indigenous  scientific  capabilities 
and  achievements.  It  is  yet  another  step  forward  in  our  quest  for 
self-reliance. 

I  am  sure,  this  House  will  agree  to  place  on  record  our 
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appreciation  for  the  excellent  work  done  by  our  scientists  and 
engineers  who  have  taken  up  the  challenging  task  to  explore  new 
horizons  of  science  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the  ocean. 


Trade  Links  Civilisations 


Since  ancient  times,  trade  has  been  the  force  linking  different 

civilizations.  It  has  built  friendship  and  co-operation.  It  has  brought 
peoples  together.  It  has  brought  countries  together.  This  ancient 
tradition  was  distorted  by  the  era  of  colonialism  when  all  normal 
trade  linkages,  those  linkages  which  were  built  through  national 
routes  and  natural  courses,  were  changed,  trade  was  exploited, 
countries  were  exploited  and  artificial  links  built  up. 

Even  today,  trade  is  bound  up  by  many  of  those  artificial 
linkages.  Even  though  world  trade  has  gone  up  tremendously  since 
the  last  war,  all  is  not  well.  The  old  distortions  still  persist  in  many 
ways.  Today,  the  world  is  facing  an  economic  crisis.  The  system  is 
fragile.  A  lot  of  rethinking  is  required  on  how  to  put  it  back  on  the 
rails.  We  must  remember  that  all  are  interlinked  and  none  can  be 
kept  apart  if  true  growth  is  to  take  place  in  the  world. 

This  year  in  India,  we  are  celebrating  our  40th  anniversary  of 
Independence.  Independence  was  both  the  culmination  of  our 
freedom  struggle  and  the  commencement  of  our  development 
process.  We  have  never  seen  development  as  a  narrow  economic 
goal,  but  in  the  much  larger  perspective  of  developing  our  total 
human  resources,  the  human  personality.  Development  relates,  of 
course,  to  material  wants  and  basic  needs,  but  equally  important  are 
the  spiritual,  cultural  and  intellectual  needs  of  the  human  being.  In 
all  these  spheres,  independent  India  can  be  proud  of  its 
achievements. 

Our  economic  performance  has  been  encouraging.  Before 
Independence,  our  economy  was  stagnating.  Our  agriculture  was 
stagnating.  Since  Independence,  our  foodgrain  production  has 
trebled.  Our  economy  as  a  whole  during  these  last  years  has  grown  at 
approximately  5  per  cent  and  industrial  development  is  as  high  as 
approximately  8.7  per  cent.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  economic  problems 
that  countries  all  over  the  world  are  facing.  Our  major  task  lies  in 
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agriculture,  in  spreading  the  Green  Revolution  to  new  areas,  to  new 
crops,  specially  oilseeds  and  pulses.  On  the  industrial  front,  we  must 
aim  for  higher  productivity,  more  cost  efficiency,  better  quality. 
Most  of  all,  we  must  get  back  to  the  ancient  Indian  tradition  of 
excellence,  the  excellence  that  made  India  sought  after  from  every 
comer  of  the  world. 

The  Trade  Fair  Authority’s  annual  International  Fair  is  an 
important  occasion.  It  is  an  occasion  for  entrepreneurs  from  all  over 
the  world  to  exchange  views  with  their  counterparts  in  India.  It  gives 
a  bird’s-eye- view  of  the  latest  developments  in  technology — Indian 
and  foreign — and  it  shows  to  others  the  range  of  production  that 
Indian  industry  is  capable  of.  I  would  like  to  welcome  the  large 
number  of  participants  from  abroad.  Our  self-reliance  does  not  mean 
autarky.  We  deeply  believe  in  co-operation  for  mutual  benefit.  We 
have  much  to  learn  from  the  world  and,  perhaps,  something  to  give 
to  the  world. 

These  fairs  are  more  than  a  market  place  for  goods.  Perhaps,  more 
important,  they  are  a  place  for  exchanging  ideas,  an  opportunity  to 
consolidate  old  co-operation  and  friendships  and,  perhaps  to  make  new 
ones.  The  Fair  has  become  an  important  event  in  our  national  calendar. 
The  credit  for  this  must  go  to  Shri  Yunus  and  to  the  thousands  of 
officials  and  workers  who  made  it  such  a  success. 

I  wish  to  specially  congratulate  the  officials  and  workers  of  the 
Trade  Fair  Authority,  whose  sweat,  whose  labour,  makes  this  fair  so 
successful  every  year. 

The  display  on  these  fair  grounds  would  have  made  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  proud.  Today  is  his  birth  anniversary.  He  was  the  architect  of 
India’s  development,  of  India’s  industrialisation,  of  India’s  thrust  in 
science  and  technology.  If  he  were  here  to  see  the  display  in  the 
Halls,  he  would  have  been  very  proud  of  it. 
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Ill 

Science ,  Technology  and 
Environment 


1 1  feja'-'r- 


Mediocrity  in  Science  Must  Go 


Let  me  start  by  wishing  you  a  very  happy  New  Year  and  also 
by  congratulating  all  those  who  have  won  awards.  It  was  very 
heartening  to  see  so  many  women  among  the  awardees.  My  special 
congratulations  to  them. 

The  tradition  of  the  Prime  Minister  addressing  the  Science 
Congress  was  set  in  motion  by  Panditji  many  years  ago.  Not  just 
because  he  felt  science  was  important  and  required  government 
patronage,  but  because  he  felt,  as  we  feel  today,  that  India’s 
development  was  linked  entirely  to  the  development  of  science  in 
our  country.  The  two  cannot  be  separated.  If  India  is  to  develop,  it 
would  have  to  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is  only  one 
way  this  can  be  done  and  that  way  is  through  the  development  of 
science  and  technology  and  helping  our  scientists  and  technologists 
to  do  so. 

In  addressing  you  today,  I  would  like  to  reaffirm  that  faith  which 
the  people  of  India  have  in  our  scientists  and  the  roots  of 
development  through  science. 

Bangalore  is  a  very  appropriate  town  to  hold  the  Science 
Congress.  The  history  of  science  in  Bangalore  goes  back  to  a  very 
long  time.  It  is  the  home  of  Dr  Visvesvaraya,  Dr  C.V.  Raman,  Dr 
Vainu  Bappu.  Today,  it  boasts  of  many  centres  of  scientific 
excellence  and  technological  achievement.  This  annual  conference 
brings  together  many  scientists,  institutions,  agencies  and  disciplines. 
And  that  in  itself  makes  it  an  important  forum  for  communication, 
for  comparing  notes,  for  cross-fertilisation  of  ideas. 

Addressing  the  Science  Conference  in  January  1948,  Dr  C.V. 
Raman  had  said, “There  is  only  one  solution  for  India’s  economic 
problems  and  that  is  science,  more  science,  and  still  more  science.” 
Yet,  today  we  spend  less  than  one  per  cent  of  our  GNP  on  science. 
There  is  a  real  constraint  on  the  resources  available  for  scientific 
development.  Industry  invests  almost  nothing  in  real  R  &  D.  We 
have  to  alter  this.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  late  for  this  plan,  but  we  must 
set  the  ball  rolling  now  for  the  Eighth  Plan,  so  that  the  proportion  is 
altered  positively  and  our  science  really  gets  the  thrust  that  it  needs. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  to  deploy  our  brain  power  in  the  most 
selective  way.  It  is  not  enough  just  to  pursue  excellence.  We  must  at 
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the  same  time  look  at  the  vast  mediocrity  that  has  been  collected  in 
our  system.  We  have  to  weed  it  out.  We  have  to  identify  the  bad  and 
the  worse,  and  get  rid  of  them  both.  We  have  to  see  that  the  quality 
of  our  science  is  second  to  none.  This  cannot  be  done  by  government 
fiat  or  government  action  alone.  This  must  come  through  a  scientific 
consensus.  It  must  come  from  the  community.  The  vested  interests 
must  be  broken  by  the  community  itself.  Government  alone  cannot 
be  successful  in  tackling  such  problems. 

India  has  had  a  long  tradition  of  scientific  achievements.  We  have 
perhaps  the  highest  number  of  Nobel  laureates  in  any  developing 
country.  Our  leading  institutions — Indian  Institute  of  Science  in 
Bangalore  is  a  very  good  example — are  at  the  front  line  of  research 
in  India  and  perhaps  in  the  world.  We  must  thrust  for  more 
innovation  and  less  imitation.  Let  us  face  it.  We  must  get  on  right  to 
the  front  line.  The  tradition  of  Srinivasa  Ramanujan,  whose 
centenary  we  have  been  celebrating  this  year,  of  probing,  of  daring, 
is  what  we  must  aim  for.  We  must  link  India’s  needs  and  the  need  of 
the  world  in  science. 

Science  is  a  worldwide  discipline,  not  confined  by  political 
boundaries  or  by  any  narrow  walls.  It  cuts  across  all  such 
boundaries.  What  is  needed  is  better  interaction,  better 
cross-fertilisation  of  ideas,  of  discipline.  It  is  easier  perhaps  for  our 
scientists  because  India  has  had  a  long  tradition  of  assimilation  and 
synthesis.  Over  five  thousand  years  we  have  developed  a  civilisation 
that  has  been  ready  to  adopt  from  everywhere  and  to  reject  what  is 
not  good  enough.  We  have  shown  this  in  our  traditions,  in  our 
culture,  in  our  heritage,  as  it  has  developed.  We  must  now  adopt  that 
same  path  for  our  scientific  development  as  well. 

Whatever  the  origin,  however  alien  an  idea  may  be,  we  must  not 
reject  it  on  the  simple  ground  that  it  is  not  our  own.  We  should  be 
open-minded.  This  quality  has  to  be  imbibed  to  achieve  strength  and 
continuity  of  science  in  India — perhaps  even  its  real  survival.  This  is 
what  has  given  our  civilisation  the  strength  and  this  is  what  will  give 
Indian  science  its  strength.  Despite  political  turbulence,  despite 
economic  disruptions,  foreign  invasions  and  colonisation,  India’s 
civilisation  has  survived  because  of  this  strength.  Our  science  will 
flourish  to  the  extent  it  is  self-confident  and  open-minded,  keeps 
abreast  of  what  is  happening  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  recognises 
excellence,  and  exchanges  ideas  and  concepts,  technologies  and 
techniques. 

The  pyramid,  to  be  stable,  must  have  a  sound  and  broad  base.  The 
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talent  at  the  top  must  be  supported  by  thousands  below. 

Panditji  had  talked  of  a  scientific  temper.  The  scientific  temper 
consists  not  just  of  understanding  science  but  of  cultivating  thought 
and  reason,  of  fighting  superstition  and  rote.  It  is  only  through  such  a 
scientific  temper  that  we  can  overcome  the  challenges  that  our 
country  is  facing  today.  The  vast  untapped  potential  that  is  available 
cannot  be  exploited  because  of  lack  of  science  in  our  education. 
Panditji  believed  that  it  is  ignorance  which  led  to  injustice, 
intolerance  and  narrow-mindedness,  and  that  knowledge,  wisdom 
and  scientific  temper  would  give  us  the  right  values  of  tolerance  and 
secularism. 

The  scientific  temper  can  be  looked  at  in  two  aspects.  First, 
ordered  thought,  logical  thinking,  going  from  an  established  fact  to 
the  provable  conclusion,  subject  to  intuitive  insight,  rigorous 
inductive  deduction,  the  testing  of  intellectual  integrity,  the  readiness 
to  relinquish  a  view  when  proved  untenable,  however  long-held  and 
well-favoured.  The  second  aspect  is  equally  important:  a  questing, 
probing,  restless  mind  which  takes  nothing  for  granted,  challenges 
any  assumption  and  any  convention,  a  mind  that  refuses  to  acquiesce 
in  anything  shoddy,  that  demands  the  best,  that  insists  on  bettering 
even  the  best. 

Alas,  the  society  at  large  in  India,  sometimes  even  within  the 
scientific  community,  is  lacking  in  many  of  these  aspects.  India’s 
development  has  been  in  many  ways  different  from,  and  the  reverse 
of,  that  of  the  West.  In  the  West,  the  superstition,  bigotry  and 
stagnation  of  the  Dark  Ages  were  followed  by  centuries  of  painful 
awakening,  in  fits  and  starts  with  many  setbacks.  The  first  beginning, 
known  as  the  Renaissance,  slowly  seeped  through  art,  philosophy 
and  science  from  Copernicus  to  James  Watt,  from  the  Renaissance  to 
the  Industrial  Revolution,  taking  approximately  250  years.  It  took 
150  years  to  spread  from  England  to  the  Continent,  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the  West,  and  over  the  Urals  to  the  East. 

In  India,  the  Western  experience  of  four  centuries  has  been 
telescoped  into  four  decades.  We  have  not  gone  from  a  scientific 
temper  to  industrialisation,  but  we  have  industrialisation  leading  to  a 
scientfic  temper.  Therefore,  there  is  too  much  of  a  race  which  leads 
to  imitation  and  too  little  innovation.  We  need  to  break  out  of  this 
rut.  We  need  bold,  revolutionary,  assertive  and  aggressive  thinking. 
We  must  demand  improvement,  we  must  reject  what  is  inadequate, 
we  must  try  to  secure  the  best. 

In  education,  our  school  system  does  not  instil  the  inquiring  spirit 
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in  the  minds  of  our  children.  A  questioning  mind  is  not  developed. 
We  are  taught  by  rote.  We  are  taught  that  the  teacher  is  always  right 
and  correct.  We  are  taught  never  to  question  the  teacher — precisely, 
the  opposite  of  what  a  scientific  mind  must  demand.  Our  schools  are 
lacking  in  equipment  and  aid,  our  IIT’s  although,  they  are  among  the 
best  in  the  world,  are  still  not  used  for  the  development  process  as 
they  should  be.  They  remain  isolated  pockets,  not  at  all  related  to  the 
problems  of  the  country. 

In  quantity,  we  say  we  have  the  third  largest  pool  of  manpower. 
But  it  is  grossly  bloated  by  mediocrity.  And  this  must  be  cut  out  if 
our  science  and  our  scientists  are  to  compete.  Last  year,  we  brought 
out  a  New  Education  Policy  which,  we  feel,  will  bring  down  many 
of  these  barriers.  It  will  need  the  co-operation  of  the  scientific 
community.  It  will  need  fresh  guidelines,  which  must  come  in  now 
in  the  initial  implementation  stages,  to  see  that  the  right  temper  is 
developed.  It  will  require  much  greater  involvement  of  the  scientific 
community  in  the  education  system.  We  cannot  afford  that 
community  to  be  isolated  and  uninvolved  and  then  expect  a  scientific 
temper  and  lots  of  bright  minds  developing  in  the  country. 

Science  teaching  in  our  schools  is  poor.  The  chasm  between 
scientific  institutions,  which  are  perhaps  equal  to  those  anywhere  in 
the  world,  and  our  scientific  facilities  in  the  universities,  is  again 
vast.  Progress  is  not  possible  if  excellence  is  the  exception  and 
mediocrity  the  norm.  We  have  to  concentrate  on  those  areas  where 
excellence  is  developing. 

Our  Universities  are,  a  human  resource  base  for  centres  of 
excellence.  They  are  the  agencies  for  translating  research  into  action. 
We  look  to  our  New  Education  Policy  to  preserve,  nurture  and  foster 
excellence.  We  are  looking  for  a  massive  quality  of  upgradation  in 
our  schools  and  in  our  universities.  We  hope  that  this  will  lead  to  a 
massive  increase  in  the  qualitative  levels  of  the  scientific  output  from 
these  institutions.  The  quality  of  Indian  science  must  equal  the 
quality  of  our  educational  institutions  and  our  management.  They 
must  be  involved  in  the  creative  process.  There  is  too  much  red-tape, 
bureaucratic  delays  and  tolerance  of  irrelevance  and  mediocrity 
which  must  be  removed.  The  challenge  is  to  make  science  not  an 
esoteric  pursuit,  but  relevant  to  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  people 
everywhere.  I  do  not  mean  that  science  must  not  strive  for  blue-sky 
research  and  basic  fundamental  research  but  it  must  at  some  point 
link  to  what  is  relevant  to  the  people  today,  because  science  is  a  tool 
of  development. 
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Our  overriding  priority  is  the  removal  of  poverty,  the  war  on 
poverty.  Mr  Chief  Minister*,  you  have  very  rightly  asked  the 
question  why  we  are  so  poor  while  we  have  such  brilliant  scientists 
and  such  brilliant  research.  While  I  shall  leave  it  to  you  to  find  an 
answer  to  that,  I  could  perhaps  just  say  a  few  words.  One  reason,  I 
am  sure,  is  that  we  from  Government  do  not  chase  our  scientists  to 
give  us  the  answer  that  we  are  looking  for.  Instead,  we  chase  the 
bureaucracy.  We  must  chase  the  scientists  for  our  answers.  We  must 
not  get  off  their  backs  till  they  give  us  the  answers. 

You  mentioned  a  case  in  point — water  reserves.  I  know  what  it 
has  been  like  chasing  all  the  State  Governments,  telling  them  “Look, 
here  are  the  maps,  for  heaven’s  sake  use  them’’.  We  have  got  to 
reverse  this.  We  have  to  get  the  Government  coming  to  the  scientific 
departments  saying,  “Look,  these  are  our  problems,  we  want 
answers.  You  give  us  the  answers."  Well,  it  is  when  this  basic 
attitude  changes  in  Government  that  our  scientists  will  be  giving  us 
the  results  that  we  are  asking  for.  Today,  they  are  giving  us  the 
results  that  they  are  looking  for,  which  is  right,  which  must  be  done. 
But  if  we  want  the  answers  to  our  problems,  we  have  got  to  put  the 
problems  to  you.  And  we  have  got  to  bully  you  and  push  you  and 
force  you  into  giving  us  the  answer. 

We  have  developed  in  our  planning  process  a  vested  interest  in 
keeping  things  as  they  are.  It  might  sound  contradictory;  you  want 
development  and  you  want  progress,  but  at  the  same  time  you  want 
things  to  remain  where  they  were.  That  is  what  our  educational 
system  has  done.  It  has  prevented  anyone  who  has  got  a  good 
education  from  using  that  education  effectively.  We  have  channeled 
that  into  non-productive  areas.  The  best  scientists  find  it  better  to  go 
into  management  than  to  go  into  scientific  development,  into 
scientific  research. 

We  have  got  to  change  these  things.  We  have  to  change  the  basic 
thinking  in  our  society.  Development  must  relate  to  science  and 
science  must  relate  to  development.  It  is  only  then  that  we  shall  be 
getting  the  answers,  we  shall  get  the  development  that  we  are 
looking  for.  Again,  there  is  a  very  major  political  question  involved. 
Whenever  we  talk  of  using  science  as  a  tool,  immediately  we  are 
challenged  by  a  number  of  political  groups  within  our  party  and 
other  parties,  who  have  got  entrenched  in  keeping  the  status  quo,  in 
keeping  things  as  they  are,  in  the  rural  areas,  in  the  towns,  in  our 
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universities  and  colleges,  sometimes  even  in  our  scientific 
institutions.  We  must  have  the  will  to  break  this  vested  interest  and 
weed  out  mediocrity.  When  we  start  talking  of  science,  when  we 
start  talking  of  moving  ahead  more  rapidly,  it  is  the  mediocre  who 
are  threatened.  In  keeping  the  status  quo,  in  keeping  mediocrity 
alive,  with  whatever  label  we  might  call  it  in  our  social  doctrine  or  in 
our  political  pamphlet,  we  stifle  excellence.  We  do  not  allow  it  to 
grow. 

How  is  it  that  Indians,  when  they  go  outside  India,  are  able  to  rise 
almost  immediately  to  the  highest  levels  in  almost  any  field,  not  just 
in  science  and  technology  but  in  every  field?  But  here,  it  is  too 
stifling,  too  tough  for  them  to  fight  the  vested  interests.  This  fight 
has  to  be  a  national  fight,  which  we  must  put  up  jointly  with  the  help 
of  all  our  political  parties.  It  is  not  something  which  can  be  made 
into  a  party  matter.  It  is  only  when  we  are  able  to  tackle  this 
challenge  that  we  shall  really  start  getting  results  from  science  and 
technology  relevant  to  our  development  programme. 

We  have  tried  to  give  certain  thrust  in  important  areas  related  to 
our  development.  We  have  devised  a  number  of  scientific  missions. 
They  are  missions,  because  we  want  to  link  the  scientist  in  the 
laboratory  with  the  end  result  in  the  field,  whether  in  the  village  or  in 
the  town  or  in  a  home.  Some  are  ready,  some  have  done  well,  and 
some,  I  am  told,  have  not  progressed  as  they  should  have.  I  do  not 
want  to  go  through  all  of  them.  I  am  due  to  get  a  briefing  in  the  next 
few  days  on  each  of  them.  I  hope  that  we  shall  be  able,  through  these 
missions,  to  give  a  proper  thrust  to  scientific  development  and  the 
relationship  between  scientific  development  and  economic 
development.  The  new  areas  that  these  missions  will  be  addressing 
themselves  will  be  roughly  in  bio-technology,  remote-sensing, 
weather-forecasting,  communicable  diseases  and  materials.  All  these 
are  areas  of  basic  relevance  to  our  development.  The  needs  are 
immediate.  We  must  see  that  the  activity  is  precise  and  measured  and 
effective  and  not  bogged  down  in  mediocrity  and  bureaucracy. 

Some  areas  in  the  last  40  years  since  Independence  have  shown 
tremendous  achievements.  In  space,  we  are  among  the  pioneers.  In  a 
couple  of  years,  we  shall  be  launching  a  West  German  payload.  The 
manner  ISRO  is  developing  is  equal  to  any  centre  in  the  world.  In 
atomic  energy,  we  are  amongst  the  frontliners.  In  self-reliance  in 
non-conventional  energy  we  have  done  useful  work.  Our  agricultural 
scientists  have  given  us  the  Green  Revolution  and  really  shown  that 
when  the  chips  are  down,  it  is  our  scientists  that  give  us  the  answers. 
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We  need  to  look  to  you,  scientists,  for  answers  more  often.  You  have 
restored  the  position  we  held  in  the  past,  in  the  time  of  Aryabhatta 
and  Bhaskara. 

Our  economic  achievements,  although  very  substantial,  have  still 
taken  us  only  to  the  top  of  the  Junior  league.  Now  we  should  make  it 
our  national  objective  to  get  into  the  Big  League  and  become  a 
frontranker  in  the  Big  League.  We  must  match  in  quality  the  quantity 
that  we  have  developed.  We  must  break  the  chain  of  high  cost, 
inefficiency,  poor  quality,  poor  economy  of  scale,  excessive 
protection,  and  secondary  technology,  both  indigenous  and  foreign. 
We  must  break  into  self-reliance,  not  just  to  protect  inefficiency.  We 
must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  progress  anywhere.  Self-reliance  means 
indigenous  efforts  and  alertness  to  outside  technological  progress.  It 
means  developing  imported  technology,  making  the  next 
breakthrough  ourselves — closing  the  technology  gap.  To  monitor 
changes  in  that  gap  and  to  make  optimal  use  of  our  assets,  are  the 
challenges  before  our  scientific  community.  We  have  one-third  of 
the  world’s  cattle,  but  only  seven  per  cent  of  the  milk.  Surely, 
one-third  of  the  cattle  must  produce  one-third  of  the  milk.  It  is  such 
challenges  that  our  scientists  must  face.  What  is  needed  is  to  foster 
the  genius  of  the  most  talented  and  develop  a  sense  of  hard  work  and 
dedication  in  the  entire  scientific  community. 

Pandit  Nehru  had  said:  “It  is  science  alone  that  can  solve  the 
problem  of  hunger  and  poverty,  of  insanitation  and  illiteracy,  of 
superstition,  and  vast  resources  running  to  waste,  of  a  big  country 
inhabited  by  starving  people.”  This  is  the  prism  which  encompasses 
all  our  needs  and  aspirations.  What  is  needed  in  our  nuclear  age  is  a 
deep  transformation  of  the  human  psyche,  to  connect  thoughts  and 
ideas  to  contemporary  reality.  This  connection  is  perhaps  the  Ahimsa 
that  Gandhiji  and  Panditji  talked  of.  Science  validates  our  ancient 
wisdom. 


Industry  Must  be  Competitive 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  today  to  inaugurate  this  conference, 
this  Congress  of  Engineers,  perhaps  the  first  Congress  which  cuts 
across  various  disciplines  of  engineers.  I  feel  this  is  very  important 
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today,  specially  today,  because,  as  each  field  of  engineering 
advances,  the  overlap  between  that  and  other  fields  is  increasing 
rapidly  and  it  is  very  necessary  that  this  cross-fertilisation  of  ideas 
takes  place  and  there  can  be  nothing  better  than  a  Congress  like  this 
for  such  cross-fertilisation  to  take  place.  Let  me  congratulate  you  on 
this  first  Congress. 

I  hope,  in  this  Congress,  you  will  step  back  from  your  individual 
disciplines  and  take  a  more  holistic  look  at  engineering  and  how 
engineering  can  help  our  industrialisation  and  our  development 
process.  The  engineer  cannot  remain  just  an  engineer,  he  has  to  be  a 
tool  in  the  development  of  our  society.  His  role  is  a  societal  role. 
And,  as  a  professional  in  today’s  world,  this  is  critical  to  our 
development  and  our  progress.  Calcutta  is  a  very  appropriate  venue 
for  your  Congress.  Calcutta  was  the  best  place  of  the  engineering 
industry  in  India.  This  made  Calcutta  the  Industrial  Capital  of  India. 
Unfortunately,  things  have  not  developed  as  they  should  have  and 
Calcutta  and  Bengal  have  fallen  behind  from  that  leading  position. 
Perhaps,  we  should  have  a  bit  of  introspection  to  see  why  this  has 
happened.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  all  the  details  here,  but  it  could 
be  useful  to  see  why  a  part  of  the  country,  which  led  in 
industrialisation,  today  needs  a  big  injection,  to  even  catch  up  with 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  only  a  question  of  government  policies  or  labour,  it  is 
also  a  question  of  the  attitudes  of  the  industry  itself.  Is  the  industry 
aggressive  enough?  Is  it  facing  the  challenges  actively  and  forcefully 
enough?  Is  it  looking  ahead?  Unfortunately,  industry  today  is  not 
meeting  the  challenges  like  it  should.  Today,  your  Congress  should 
address  itself  to  all  these  challenges  right  from  government  policy 
towards  industry,  policy  towards  labour,  policy  in  location,  in 
energy,  in  communication,  right  down  to  what  you  can  do  yourself 
in  your  industry.  Today,  from  here  you  should  also  look  into  how  we 
can  once  more  make  Calcutta  and  Bengal  the  leader  in  our 
engineering  industry.  We  have  committed  ourselves  to  this 
restructuring,  reconstructing  of  Bengal  and  we  look  forward  to  your 
co-operation  in  this  venture  of  building  a  Nutan  Bengal.  There  are 
certain  basic  challenges  that  you  face  and  that  we  face  as  a  nation. 
They  are  not  going  to  be  easy  to  overcome.  The  renaissance  in 
thinking  is  perhaps,  yet  to  come.  The  process  has  been  reversed. 
Perhaps,  that  is  one  of  the  reasohs  that  we  are  not  aggressive  enough 
and  innovative  enough.  And  we  are  always  a  bit  defensive  in  our 
engineering,  in  our  technology,  but  India  can  no  longer  remain  in 
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that  position.  That  was  satisfactory  for  the  first  stage  of  our 
development,  for  the  first  stage  of  our  industrialisation.  The  next 
stage  will  not  take  place  if  we  do  not  change  our  basic  ways  of 
thinking.  We  transplanted  an  engineering  industry  into  a  society 
which  reeled  under  two  hundred  years  of  colonisation  and 
subjugation.  To  a  very  great  degree,  we  have  been  able  to  change  the 
society,  but  as  I  said  earlier,  that  basic  step  of  changing  our  way  of 
thinking  has  not  taken  place  yet,  and  we  must  do  that  now. 

The  engineering  industry  has  to  give  the  thrust.  It  gave  the  thrust 
initially,  bringing  about  an  engineering  revolution  in  the  country.  It 
must  give  a  new  thrust  in  innovation  and  in  thinking.  It  must  be  the 
pace-setter  like  it  has  been  during  the  initial  stages  of  our 
development.  This  gives  you  a  very  special  responsibility, 
responsibility  of  setting  standards  for  the  industry,  standards  of 
performance,  standards  of  economy,  standards  of  quality.  This  is 
another  challenge  which  the  industry  must  meet  on  its  own.  It  is 
more  difficult  in  the  less  competitive  environment  in  which  Indian 
industry  operates.  Our  industry  has  grown  from  a  very  meagre 
beginning  forty  years  ago  to  an  industry  which  is  extensive  and 
broad-based  and  has  covered  just  about  every  angle  and  every  type 
of  production,  but  we  have  not  broken  the  barrier  on  competitive 
production,  on  quality  production.  This  is  the  challenge  which  you 
must  meet  now.  The  hard  fact  is  that  industry  cannot  grow  entirely 
through  protection  and  through  subsidies.  A  sellers’  market  will 
mean  poor  quality  goods,  will  mean  high  prices. 

Panditji  said,  “The  cost  is  becoming  higher  and  higher  and  the 
question  today  is  whether  we  can  afford  our  own  Engineering 
Industry.’’  I  know  in  certain  fields  we  cannot  afford  it  any  more.  If 
an  indigenous  unit  is  going  to  cost  us  double  that  of  an  imported 
product,  then  the  cost  is  taken  from  another  project,  taken  from 
development  of  the  country,  pulled  out  from  the  pockets  of  the  poor 
of  our  country.  How  long  can  we  afford  this?  How  much  longer  will 
the  poor  of  this  country  put  up  with  industry  which  is  not  delivering 
the  goods  to  them,  which  is  absorbing  funds  which  are  rightfully 
theirs  for  development?  Public  sector  is  the  commanding  height  of 
our  industry  today.  But  every  time  we  subsidise  the  public  sector,  we 
ourselves  pay  for  it.  When  government  pays  for  it,  it  is  the  poor 
people  of  India,  who  pay. 

We  cannot  afford  to  subsidise  our  industries  at  the  cost  of  the 
poor.  To  my  mind,  this  is  not  socialism;  this  is  robbing  the  poor  of 
the  country.  The  private  sector  does  not  get  such  preference.  But  that 
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does  not  mean  that  here  efficiency  is  the  rule.  It  truly  shelters  behind 
vast  controls  and  tremendous  levels  of  protection.  We  cannot 
continue  this  for  ever.  I  do  not  suggest  to  pull  the  carpet  from  under 
your  feet  and  say  tomorrow  it  is  all  gone,  because,  we  do  not  want 
the  industry  to  collapse.  But  our  industry  must  deliver  competitively 
for  our  country,  for  our  people.  Only  then  will  it  be  technologically 
innovative.  Only  then  will  it  really  help  the  country  in  its 
developement  process.  We  have  seen  too  often  that  the  government 
has  to  step  in  and  nationalise,  or  take  over  sick  private  sector  units. 
This  too,  I  am  told,  is  socialism.  I  am  told  if  we  waste  the  money  of 
the  poor  people,  perhaps  thousands  of  people,  to  save  the  jobs  of 
perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  people,  this  is  considered  as  socialism.  I 
think  we  really  need  to  review  our  thinking. 

How  long  can  we  pump  in  forty,  fifty  crore  into  industry  which 
perhaps  provides  jobs  to  thirty  people,  fifty  people,  two  hundred 
people?  Would  that  fifty  crore  not  be  better  invested  in  a  dynamic 
industry  or  perhaps  in  water  supply  or  in  a  communication  system, 
or  a  road?  I  do  not  suggest  that  we  suddenly  switch  it  off.  But  a 
gradual,  not  too  gradual,  shift  must  be  made  and  the  people  of  this 
country  must  be  made  to  realise  that  they  cannot  be  held  to  ransom 
by  industry  and  labour  that  does  not  perform.  This  situation  can  be 
rectified  and  it  must  be  rectified. 

Our  scientists,  our  engineers,  our  technologists,  invariably  rise  to 
the  occasion.  We  have  seen  it  during  the  sixties  when  we  had 
tremendous  problems  with  our  food.  We  had  to  import  vast 
quantities  of  food  and  the  question  before  us  was  whether  India 
could  survive  as  an  independent  nation  or  we  would  get  suffocated  to 
death,  or  be  subjugated  in  one  form  or  another.  The  challenge  was 
put  to  our  scientists.  It  was  put  to  our  technologists,  our  extension 
workers,  our  farmers,  who  took  that  challenge,  converted  it  into 
engineering  goods,  into  irrigation  projects,  into  power  and  into 
production  and  within  a  decade  and  a  half  we  were  able  to  export 
foodgrains.  We  must  do  the  same  in  our  industries,  more  specially  in 
our  engineering  industry.  It  is  not  good  enough  just  to  keep 
importing  technology  and  living  with  that  technology.  That  phase 
surely  is  over.  It  was  the  first  phase  in  our  industrialisation,  first 
phase  in  our  development,  when  we  did  not  know.  We  were 
learning.  Now  that  we  have  taken  the  first  step,  the  second  step  has 
to  be  built  on  that.  Every  technology  that  we  import  must  be 
developed.  We  must  import  technology  today  to  export  technology 
tomorrow.  If  we  are  not  aggressive  and  we  do  not  go  that  way,  we 
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cannot  survive  as  an  independent  country.  India  has  shown  that  it 
can  do  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  engineering  industry  will  deliver 
and  show  the  country  that  when  it  needs  the  engineering  industry, 
the  engineers  will  accept  the  challenge  and  deliver  what  the  country 
needs.  We  have  seen  the  capital  goods  industry  having  problems 
because  we  opened  up  imports.  We  are  working  on  how  this  can  be 
resolved.  Perhaps,  the  most  difficult  problem  that  the  industry  is 
facing  is  that  of  high  cost  of  imports  and  this  has  to  be  tackled.  It 
will  require  political  will.  It  will  require  a  lot  of  fresh  thinking  on  the 
part  of  the  Planning  Commission. 

The  responsibility  of  the  institutions  of  engineers  is  to  stimulate  a 
sense  of  responsibility  in  the  industry,  to  encourage  new  concepts  to 
meet  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead.  Perhaps,  one  of  the  biggest 
challenges  is  going  to  be  to  shift  our  thinking  from  fiscal  or  financial 
targets  to  physical  targets  and  try  to  reach  those  physical  targets 
within  the  financial  constraints  that  we  have.  When  I  say  we,  I 
include  Government,  I  include  the  Central  Government,  the  State 
governments,  all  of  ourselves,  not  just  Bengal.  We  divide  too  easily 
the  work  to  be  done  by  the  funds  that  are  available  and  say,  “cannot 
be  done,  more  funds  are  required.” 

You  have,  I  feel,  coined  a  new  word  ‘technovation’.  I  looked  it  up 
in  the  dictionary  and  I  could  not  find  it.  I  hope  that  this  seminar,  this 
Congress  will  be  as  innovative  in  its  thinking  as  you  have  been  in 
thinking  of  the  terminology  which  you  use  on  your  cover.  Innovation 
cannot  be  for  the  sake  of  novelty  alone.  It  must  be  linked  to  better 
quality,  a  better  product,  a  more  reliable  product. 

We  must,  as  a  country,  have  our  war  on  poverty,  as  our  prime  task 
and  everything  else  must  be  linked  to  that.  The  engineering  industry 
must  gear  itself  for  that  battle.  We  have,  on  our  part,  put  forward  a 
number  of  technological  missions.  We  have  called  them  missions 
because  we  thought  that  a  new,  a  totally  new,  approach  was  required 
in  these  areas,  an  approach  which  started  in  the  laboratories  and 
ended  in  the  houses  and  farms  of  our  people.  An  approach  which  not 
only  gave  us  time-bound  targets  but  also  gave  us  the  new  ways  of 
achieving  those  targets  efficiently  on  schedule  and  perhaps  at  lower 
costs.  Better  technology  is  a  better  future.  When  we  talk  of 
development  we  are  by  definition  talking  of  giving  better  technology 
to  our  people,  whatever  the  level  of  that  better  technology  may  be.  A 
tractor  is  better  than  a  bullock  cart,  a  water  pump  is  better  than  a 
Persian  wheel.  We  do  not  have  to  put  a  computer  in  the  village.  That 
is  not  development.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  said  that  the  aim  of 
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scientific  progress  should  be  a  marriage  between  ancient  Indian 
thought,  based  on  spiritual  approach,  and  modern  scientific 
endeavour,  based  on  experimentation  in  search  of  truth.  Nothing 
could  be  more  right  for  us  than  that.  Today,  you  are  the  inheritors  of 
a  great  Indian  tradition — a  tradition  spanning  back  five  thousand 
years. 


Towards  Self-reliance  in  Electronics 

and  Telecom 


I  WOULD  LIKE  to  congratulate  your  President  on  his  interesting 
and  thought-provoking  address.  Some  of  the  points,  he  has  raised, 
apply  to  Government.  Many  apply  to  the  private  sector.  We,  on  our 
part  will  try  and  follow  them  up  and  see  what  we  can  do  to  help  in 
increasing  production.  I  do  hope  that  industry  will  also  look  at  the 
points  that  have  been  raised  more  aggressively,  with  more 
innovation  and  in  a  more  challenging  manner  than  found  in  most  of 
our  industries  who  always  look  for  hand-outs  and  protection.  It  is  not 
hand-outs  and  protection  which  enables  an  industry  to  develop.  This 
applies  especially  to  electronics  and  telecommunication.  They  can 
develop  with  competition,  with  a  very  aggressive  attitude  on  the  part 
of  everyone  involved.  We  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  help  you  in 
building  such  an  attitude  and  atmosphere  in  the  industry. 

As  I  recall,  we  had  a  seminar  last  August  and  at  that  seminar 
many  new  directions  were  discussed  and  suggested  for  detailed  work 
out  during  the  year.  Some  progress  has  been  made,  I  believe,  in 
many  areas.  We  should  first  push  harder  to  ensure  that  work  on  those 
areas  is  completed,  as  we  open  out  in  new  areas. 

Electronics  is  today  an  agency  for  the  development  of  perhaps 
almost  every  sector  of  our  growth.  Electronics  is  ushering  in  a  new 
post-industrial  Revolution.  We  missed  the  first  one.  We  cannot  miss 
the  second  one.  Electronics  and  telecom  are  the  tools  for  our 
development  today.  This  Convention,  I  hope,  will  not  just  give  new 
directions  but  will  look  at  what  happens  in  between  Conventions,  not 
just  hop  from  point  to  point  but  cover  the  ground  very  thoroughly  in 
those  364  days  that  pass  before  the  next  Convention. 


Spxjech  at  the  30th  Technical  Convention  ol  the  Institute  ol  Electronics  and  Telecommunication 
Engineers,  New  Delhi,  16  January  1987 
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Electronics  has  brought  about  a  revolution  in  technology.  But  we 
have  still  not  been  able  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  our  thinking. 
We  still  think  as  we  did  years  ago.  In  India,  we  are  very  much  tied 
up  in  our  old,  heavy-weight  and  cumbersome  systems.  But  more 
than  that  I  am  referring  to  a  very  basic  attitude  of  mind.  This,  I 
believe,  has  not  changed  very  much  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
either.  We  are  still  in  a  sense  not  complete  masters  of  the  technology 
that  we  develop.  We  are  always  trying  to  catch  up  with  technological 
advances.  This,  surely,  is  not  good  enough.  We  have  to  have  a  much 
faster  change  in  our  societies,  be  revolutionary  in  our  attitudes  of 
mind,  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  rapid  changes  in  technology  that 
are  coming  in.  In  Government  we  are  trying  to  bring  about  these 
changes,  but  Government  has  tremendous  inertia  and  it  will  need  a 
lot  of  push  and  force  to  make  it  move.  We  will  not  be  lacking  in  this, 
but  we  will  require  the  co-operation  of  everyone  involved  in  the 
telecom  and  electronics  industry  to  bring  about  this  change. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  telecom  industry  or  the 
electronics  industry  is  that  we  must  become  self-reliant.  It  is  not 
enough  to  keep  looking  for  import  concessions  and  keep  asking  for 
protection.  Self-reliance  will  have  to  be  the  key.  You  have  raised 
some  very  valid  points  about  the  volume  of  production  and  the  price 
of  goods.  We  shall  have  to  study  these  to  see  how  we  can  give  you 
enough  volume  of  production  to  satisfy  the  requirement  of  R&D 
which  is  essential.  There  is  today  almost  no  real  R&D  being  done 
within  the  country.  We  must  not  fall  into  the  trap  of  mere  imitative 
research.  This  is  what  I  meant  when  I  said  there  was  no  real  R&D 
because  with  some  exceptions,  our  investment  in  R&D  is  in  terms  of 
replacing  what  has  already  been  discovered  and  invented  and 
manufactured  elsewhere  by  something  of  our  own.  This  is  important, 
but  what  is  more  important  is  to  take  that  qualitative  jump  into  real 
front  line  thinking.  This  is  still  not  taking  place,  the  way  it  should,  in 
India.  We  are  still  looking  towards  what  others  are  doing.  We  have 
seen  their  discoveries,  we  read  about  them.  They  are  not  accessible 
to  us  because  of  restrictions.  So  we  channel  our  R&D  to  try  and 
work  out  how  they  did  it.  This  is  good  but  we  should  be  right  up  in 
the  front  line,  thinking  ahead  of  what  others  are  thinking.  That  is 
when  our  industry  will  really  get  off  its  feet.  We  still  have  not 
crossed  that  barrier. 

In  some  areas,  specially  in  Defence,  we  are  on  the  borderline  of 
that;  we  are  on  the  verge  of  crossing  over  into  really  front  line 
thinking,  which  will  then  lead  to  the  truly  front  line  technologies. 
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But  in  other  areas  we  are  still  very  far  behind.  This  basic  switch  in 
thinking  is  what  is  required  for  dynamism  in  our  industry.  We  have 
chased  other  people’s  discoveries  for  forty  years  and  we  have  built  a 
foundation  for  our  own  development.  It  is  time  that  we  change  over 
and  try  to  become  world  leaders  in  certain  specific  areas  and  then  in 
much  broader  fields.  To  become  world  leaders,  we  shall  have  to 
become  a  coveted  source  of  supply  for  others,  which  means  very 
high  quality  standards,  very  high  management  levels,  very  good 
delivery  schedules.  Again,  we  are  not  up  to  the  mark.  Reliability  is 
not  good  enough.  Human  engineering  is  still  something  that  our 
engineers  do  not  even  dream  about.  It  is  still  banging  things  in  a  box, 
painting  it  some  colour,  and  throwing  it  out  and  hoping  that 
everything  will  work  from  there  onwards.  But  a  total  design  package 
is  not  done,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  in  any  product  that  is  truly 
Indian.  We  cannot  become  world  leaders  if  we  leave  this  important 
area  out. 

Some  developing  countries  have  broken  a  barrier  and  become 
world  leaders  in  certain  lines  of  products,  mostly  consumer  products. 
We  have  taken  a  different  attitude  to  our  development.  We  have  tried 
to  lay  a  broader  foundation,  a  stronger  foundation,  and  build  more  on 
the  industrial  and  strategic  side.  This,  we  still  feel,  is  more  important. 
We  still  feel  our  method,  our  road  has  been  better  and  will  lead 
ultimately  to  better  gains.  But  we  shall  have  to  move  very  effectively 
if  we  are  to  reach  the  targets  that  we  are  setting  for  ourselves.  The 
challenge  for  us  is  not  to  become  a  world  leader  in  one  or  two  items. 
That  would  not  be  sufficient  for  a  country  like  India.  We  must 
become  world  leaders  across  the  spectrum.  That  is  the  challenge  that 
we  must  face. 

As  your  President  has  said,  because  of  small  production  and 
inadequate  economies  of  scale,  there  are  high  costs,  poor  quality,  and 
insufficient  in-house  R&D.  To  stimulate  demand,  you  have  sought  a 
reduction  in  customs  duties  and  in  excise  duties.  I  believe  these  are 
under  consideration.  But  as  I  said  earlier,  for  real  development  in  the 
industry,  we  have  to  look  for  more  than  just  customs  duty  cuts  and 
excise  duty  reductions.  We  have  to  see  that  industry  too  rises  to  the 
occasion.  There  is  ample  scope  for  rationalisation  of  production 
lines,  better  product  mixes,  improved  technologies,  perhaps  most  of 
all,  better  management  in  our  industries.  A  sheltered  market  with  too 
much  protection  has  led  to  shoddy  goods  and  no  real  development  in 
the  industry. 

The  industry  has  been  satisfied  with  importing  a  particular 
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technology  and  then  living  with  it  for  as  long  as  it  is  possible  with  no 
improvement.  This  must  change.  Elsewhere  in  the  world,  tumbling 
costs  have  meant  tremendous  increa.ses  in  demand.  Our  national  per 
capita  income  is  fairly  low.  This  means  that  the  challenge  for 
reduced  prices  is  even  greater  for  you.  If  you  are  to  manufacture  very 
high  quantities  to  get  the  quality  that  is  required,  the  prices  must 
come  down  substantially,  because  only  then  will  the  market  be 
available.  The  market  is  expanding  very  fast,  but  to  make  it  expand 
faster,  you  must  reach  down  lower  into  the  market.  You  must  create 
a  market  in  those  areas  where  very  high  emoluments  are  not 
available  to  the  families. 

One  area  which  has  not  been  exploited  enough,  where  a  lot  of 
money  is  available,  is  the  farm  sector.  There  are  areas  in  electronics 
which  are  of  direct  benefit  to  the  farmer.  Today,  he  has  the  financial 
capacity  to  pay  for  them.  But  what  is  available  is  too  expensive  and 
it  does  not  reach  out  to  where  he  is.  So  we  should  look  at  what  we 
can  do  to  reach  out  to  improve  our  agriculture.  What  we  really  need 
is  action  on  all  fronts  to  ensure  quality  for  the  money  that  we  are 
paying  and  satisfaction  to  the  consumer  whether  it  is  an  individual  or 
an  organisation  or  government.  Satisfaction  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  aspect.  What  the  consumer  will  need,  at  any  given  point,  is 
a  judicious  mix  of  our  own  technology,  with  certain  amounts  of 
imported  technology.  But  we  must  look  at  the  imported  technology 
as  a  stepping-stone  for  our  own  better  technology  and  development, 
and  not  as  an  end  to  the  production  process.  For  such  a  fast  growing 
and  fast  changing  industry,  we  will  need  a  tremendous  dynamism 
within  industry,  equally  within  the  Government  departments.  Only 
then  shall  we  be  able  to  adjust  as  technology  develops. 

Sometimes  our  decision-making  processes  are  so  slow  that  by  the 
time  we  decide  to  do  something  we  have  a  totally  new  technology 
available  and  then  we  start  rethinking  whether  we  are  going  right  or 
not.  So,  our  process  will  have  to  be  speeded  up  very  much.  Our 
demand  for  the  industry  to  be  innovative  in  technology  must  be  met 
by  a  pledge  on  both  sides  to  give  an  equal  innovativeness  in  an 
adaptable  policy  which  develops  as  technology  develops,  and  as  the 
systems  develop.  The  Government  departments  like  Railways, 
Defence,  Telecom  and  the  State  governments  all  must  be  encouraged 
to  establish  positive  thinking  in  their  various  fields. 

We  are  still  not  linking  electronics  to  all  the  other  fields  as  it 
should  be  linked.  Today,  electronics  and  telecom  are  not  something 
that  can  be  isolated  in  the  telecom  industry  or  the  electronics 
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department.  They  are  going  into  just  about  every  field,  from  very 
simple  basic  equipment  to  very  sophisticated  equipment. 
Government  and  industry  will  need  to  do  a  lot  of  new  thinking  to  be 
able  to  break  the  barriers  that  have  departmentalised  and 
compartmentalised  all  our  thinking.  We  have  to  change  this  basic 
attitude. 

One  of  the  ways  that  we  are  looking  at  for  bringing  about  a  rise  in 
telecom  is  through  the  Telecom  Mission.  The  mission  is  not  just 
targeted  to  change  the  communication  scenario  in  the  country  but  to 
make  communication  really  accessible  across  the  country.  From  my 
point  of  view,  what  is  going  to  be  much  more  important,  is  the  way 
the  mission  is  being  carried  out,  because,  hopefully,  that  will  bring 
about  a  new  thinking,  a  new  methodology  in  Government  which  will 
meet  the  dynamism  that  is  needed  for  industry  today. 

We  must  now  start  looking  beyond  the  electron  to  the  proton. 
This  is  the  time  that  India  must  switch  over.  We  are  ready  in  terms  of 
manpower,  in  terms  of  attitude.  But  a  definite  thrust  is  required.  I 
hope  the  Government  departments  will  be  aggressive  in  this  area  and 
not  too  cautious  and  will  move  in  while  it  is  still  a  new  area. 

As  I  said  earlier,  such  conferences  are  good  and  necessary,  but 
they  are  only  a  beginning.  Results  are  needed  on  the  ground.  We 
must  realise  the  full  potential  of  the  telecom  and  electronics  industry. 
Such  professional  institutions  must  be  involved  in  developing  talent 
and  in  developing  attitudes  in  the  country.  They  must  be  involved  in 
our  decision-making  process  in  Government  so  that  we  get  all  the 
inputs  in  sufficient  time. 

I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  follow  this  up  with  you.  Together 
we  should  be  able  to  change  our  whole  development  scenario  not 
just  in  terms  of  lot  of  electronics  being  involved,  but  in  terms  of  the 
attitudes  that  go  with  running  modern  machines  and  coping  with 
modern  technology. 


Telecom — The  Key  Determinant  of  Growth 

Telecom  is  one  of  the  key  determinants  of  the  growth  of  an 
economy  of  a  country  today,  and  perhaps  because  this  has  not  been 
fully  realised  in  India  that  telecom  has  not  got  the  attention  which 
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was  its  due.  Consequently,  the  growth  of  telecom  has  not  been 
keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  our  development  and,  by  not  doing 
so,  has  hindered  our  very  growth.  One  of  the  problems  is  that  we 
have  always  tried  to  look  at  other  development  models  of  telecom. 
Our  needs  are  slightly  different  from  the  needs  of  the  developed 
countries,  the  industrialised  countries.  But  because  they  have  been 
very  quick  and  good  in  their  development  of  telecom,  we  have 
automatically  looked  at  them  for  all  our  answers.  Of  course,  we  have 
not  found  these  answers  and  the  result  has  been  a  very  unbalanced 
growth  in  our  telecom  system.  The  areas  that  need  the  most 
communication  are  more  remote,  but  these  are  the  areas  which  get 
the  least  benefit  from  the  telecom  system.  The  harder  it  is  to 
administer  an  area,  we  make  it  even  harder  by  making  telecom  of 
poorer  quality  in  those  areas.  I  believe,  the  approximate  urban-rural 
bias  is  something  like  90:10,  which  is  much  too  unbalanced  for  a 
balanced  growth. 

In  our  country,  the  number  of  PCOs  are  much  too  few.  We  need 
to  really  look  at  our  indigenous  problems  and  having  analysed  them, 
go  for  solutions  to  our  own  problems  instead  of  trying  to  match  our 
problems  to  ready-made  solutions.  It  cannot  work  that  way.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  we  have  paid  so  much  attention  to  telecom  in 
the  past  few  years.  We  have  tried  to  have  a  holistic  approach  to  the 
whole  problem  for  quicker  access,  for  faster  communication — an 
approach  which  will  link  the  urban  centres,  urban  and  rural  areas  and 
also  provide  linkages  between  the  rural  areas.  We  must  co-ordinate 
all  the  activities  that  we  are  doing  in  the  telecom  sector,  and  to  do 
this,  we  thought  the  best  method  is  to  have  a  Technology  Mission; 
one  umbrella  which  would  look  right  from  the  R&D  problem,  right 
from  the  laboratory  to  the  home  of  the  user  and  try  to  overcome  all 
the  hurdles  that  we  face  in  that  area. 

This  national  conference,  I  hope,  will  look  at  many  of  the 
problems  that  will  be  faced  by  the  mission,  to  evolve  an  integrated 
strategy,  integrating  all  the  elements  that  are  involved— technology, 
the  delivery  of  technology,  the  organisation  that  will  be  required,  the 
manpower  that  is  required,  to  do  it  within  certain  time-bound 
monitorable  targets,  with  periodic  evaluations  both  in  physical  terms, 
in  a  fixed  time-frame  and  with  the  financial  monitors.  We  hope  that 
this  will  smoothen  out  the  wrinkles  and  the  hurdles  that  have 
developed  over  time,  and  will  make  our  target  for  the  year  2,000 
attainable. 

Globally,  telecom  has  been  one  of  the  fastest  growing  industries. 
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In  India,  we  have  not  either  taken  benefits  from  the  fruits  of 
telecom — easier,  quicker,  better  communication — or  from  the 
development  thrust,  the  industrialisation  thrust  that  telecom  would 
have  given.  We  have  at  various  stages  imported  technologies,  but 
like  I  said,  because  the  technologies  never  really  fitted  in  and  suited 
the  problem,  we  have  not  developed  those  technologies.  They  have 
remained  stagnant,  and  although  we  have  gained  experience  in 
manufacturing,  we  really  gained  very  little  experience  in  front  line 
development  and  this  is  the  area  we  must  tackle  now.  The  Industrial 
Revolution  led  to  a  gap  between  the  developed  and  the  developing. 
The  information  revolution  today  is  enlarging  that  gap.  We  have 
during  these  past  35-40  years  closed  the  gap  on  the  industry  side 
very  substantially.  If  we  allow  the  gap  on  the  information  side  to 
widen,  it  will  perhaps  take  us  many  hundreds  of  years  to  catch  up 
like  it  has  taken  us  many  hundreds  of  years  to  catch  up  on  the 
industrial  front.  That  is  why  it  is  all  the  more  important  that  for 
communication  and  information  technology,  we  take  a  leap  forward. 
We  don’t  try  and  play  catch  up  because  as  long  as  we  are  playing 
catchup,  we  will  never  catch  up  by  definition.  We  will  have  to  take  a 
leap  forward,  get  on  to  the  frontline  technology. 

Today,  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  engineers,  our  technologists,  our 
scientists,  have  the  capability  for  this  leap.  It  is  for  us  in 
Government,  for  the  departments,  for  all  the  organisations  that  are 
involved  in  this  exercise,  to  make  that  leap  possible  and  that  will 
mean  a  lot  of  new  thinking  right  down  the  line,  a  more  aggressive 
thinking,  a  more  objective  thinking,  not  accepting  everything  that  we 
are  given. 

We  fall  too  easily  into  a  slot  and  then  carry  on  along  that  line.  But 
telecom,  as  it  is  one  of  the  leading  industries  in  the  world,  must  give 
that  lead  in  India.  It  must  be  the  carrier  of  a  new  type  of  thinking  to 
be  brought  into  the  country  which  means  a  lot  of  work  right  through 
all  the  departments,  every  section  that  is  involved  in  this,  not  just  at 
the  top  level,  at  the  upper  levels,  but  also  down  the  line,  training 
down  the  line,  revitalising  the  thinking  down  the  line,  raising  the 
level  of  functioning  at  every  stage.  We  look  towards  the  telecom 
industry  to  bring  this  about  for  the  whole  country.  We  know  that  it 
can  be  done.  We  have  seen  it  being  done  in  certain  other 
high-technology  industries,  but  they  have,  because  of  the  type  of 
industry  they  are,  remained  limited  to  their  own  spheres.  Telecom  is 
an  industry  which  reaches  out  very  widely  with  a  very  large  number 
of  people  involved  in  it.  So,  it  can  be  the  carrier  for  bringing  out  a 
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new  ethos  in  our  industrialisation  process,  in  our  development 
process.  We  have  waited  too  long,  watching  others,  copying  others, 
following  others.  Let  telecom  give  the  thrust,  let  us  break  away  from 
this  attitude  of  developing  what  has  already  been  developed  in  other 
countries  and  patting  ourselves  on  the  back  and  saying,  ‘We  have 
done  a  great  job.’  It  was  a  great  job  for  the  first  stage  of  our 
development.  That  stage  is  now  over,  and  we  must  shift  over  to  a 
more  aggressive,  more  imaginative  thinking.  We  must  not  be 
blocked  by  what  others  have  already  thought  about.  Our  thinking 
even  where  we  are  doing  front  line  research  in  the  country  is  still 
very  much  looking  at  what  has  already  been  imagined  in  other 
countries  and  then  trying  to  work  from  that  model.  We  must  break 
that  gap.  We  must  be  the  ones  who  are  doing  the  original  thinking. 
We  must  be  the  ones  with  the  original  ideas.  Let  others  follow  our 
ideas.  That  is  when  we  will  have  a  real  breakthrough  in  our  industry, 
in  our  technology.  And  we  look  for  the  telecom  industry  to  bring  that 
about  in  the  country. 

We  have  many  special  problems  in  the  country.  The  geographical 
regions,  the  range  of  telecom  demands,  from  the  income  groups, 
from  various  sections  of  our  society.  We  cannot  deliver  these 
demands  unless  we  start  thinking  in  that  original  manner,  get  down 
to  what  we  really  heed  in  the  country,  and  from  that,  build  what  will 
be  suitable  for  the  country.  And  I  have  no  doubt,  what  will  be 
suitable  for  India  will  be  suitable  for  the  other  developing  countries 
also  who  must  be  in  a  very  similar  dilemma  of  having  to  buy 
readymade  packages  which  are  tailor-made  for  developed  societies 
and  then  having  to  compromise  with  reference  to  their  own  societies, 
trying  to  fit  them  in. 

Our  challenge  at  present  is  the  12  lakh  pending  telephone 
connections.  A  great  effort  will  be  required  in  the  Seventh  Plan.  The 
waiting  list  should  not  go  to  15  lakhs  at  the  end  of  the  Plan,  but  we 
hope  it  comes  down  towards  9,6,3 — perhaps  zero.  But  of  course,  as 
the  services  will  improve,  so  the  demand  will  also  go  up.  As 
development  will  take  place  in  the  country,  demand  will  go  up  even 
more.  As  more  people  will  join  the  middle  class,  as  more 
businessmen  will  come  alive  to  the  use  of  the  telephone,  the  benefits 
of  telecom,  the  demand  is  going  to  grow  exponentially,  and  all  our 
forecasts,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  totally  wrong  if  a  proper  system  is 
not  available  for  the  people,  which  only  means  that  challenges  in 
front  of  you  are  that  much  greater,  and  there  can  be  no  slips,  there 
can  be  no  shortfalls.  The  Telecom  Department,  the  telecom 
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industries,  the  various  organisations  that  have  been  involved  in  the 
industry  in  the  past,  have  shown  tremendous  dynamism  at  certain 
stages.  But  then  at  some  stage  we  find  they  have  got  totally  bogged 
down  in  a  particular  type  of  thinking,  become  very  insular  with  no 
thought-processes  crossing  their  boundaries.  This  must  be  broken, 
we  must  get  back  to  a  dynamic  organisation,  if  we  are  to  give  the 
results  that  the  people  are  demanding  today,  and  will  be  demanding 
much  more  in  the  future. 

I  have  no  doubt  if  our  scientists  and  technologists  are  given  the 
freedom  that  they  require,  the  elbow-room  that  they  require,  we  can 
reach  the  target  that  we  want  to  reach.  I  have  no  doubt  that  with  the 
knowhow  that  we  have,  we  can  show  the  developed  countries  that 
India  can  come  up,  can  beat  them  at  their  own  game,  compete  Vv'ith 
them  in  their  own  areas.  We  can  show  them  that  the  tortoise  can 
overtake  the  hare.  And  we  look  to  the  Telecom  Department  to  show 
this  not  only  to  the  world,  but  perhaps  more  so  to  our  own  people.  At 
this  national  conference  you  will  be  deliberating  on  many  issues.  But 
I  hope  that  what  comes  out  of  the  conference  is  a  consolidated  view, 
not  just  of  the  Telecom  Department,  but  of  the  Electronics 
Department,  the  electronics  industry,  and  everyone  else  involved  in 
it,  because  these  exercises  cannot  be  done  in  isolation.  They  must  be 
done  in  a  co-ordinated,  cohesive  manner,  and  we  look  forward  to 
that.  Give  us  in  the  next  few  years  the  success  which  has  eluded  us  in 
the  last  few  decades.  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  telecom  scientists, 
technologists  and  engineers  will  do  that. 


Rebuilding  Scientific  Temper 


I  WOULD  LIKE  to  first  welcome  all  of  you  to  Delhi  and  to  India. 
We  are  delighted  to  get  this  opportunity  to  host  you  and  we  hope  that 
you  find  contemporary  India  with  its  tradition  of  openness  to  outside 
cultures,  to  intellectual  influences  and  its  characteristic  of  continuity 
of  a  five  thousand-year-old  civilisation,  yet  finding  its  own  way  in 
spite  of  absorbing  and  assimilating  everything  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  We  hope  that  this  India  w'ill  welcome  you  and  you  will  feel  at 
home. 

India  has  an  old  tradition  of  science.  We  had  developed  a  vibrant 
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scientific  temper  thousands  of  years  ago.  Unfortunately,  with  time, 
much  of  it  has  been  lost  and  we  are  now  trying  to  revive  that.  Now, 
as  part  of  the  task  of  nation-building,  we  once  again  try  to  rebuild 
that  scientific  temper,  that  openness  of  mind.  We  look  to  the  past  for 
inspiration,  we  look  abroad  to  other  countries  for  interaction,  and 
cross-fertilisation  of  ideas  but  essentially  it  is  our  own  effort.  As  Dr 
Gupta  has  told  us,  in  your  particular  field,  we  have  an  old  tradition. 
An  old  doctor  about  2,500  years  ago,  called  Shushrutta  had 
developed  a  technique  for  plastic  surgery  on  noses.  Apparently  there 
was  a  great  need  for  it  at  that  time,  because  punishment  for  adultery 
was  to  have  the  nose  cut  off  and  then  it  needed  repairs.  These 
traditions  from  ancient  sciences  from  different  parts  of  the  world 
have  been  adopted  into  modern  science. 

We,  in  India,  are  looking  to  make  use  of  these  old  methods  with 
new  science  and  developing  them  to  their  fullest  today.  We  have 
somehow  got  absorbed  in  looking  outside  for  every  development  and 
we  have  ignored  our  own  pioneering  fields.  This  time,  we  look  for  a 
model  that  is  suitable  for  India,  a  model  that  is  suitable  for  every 
developing  country. 

For  a  country  like  India,  plastic  surgery  is  very  important  but 
perhaps  in  a  different  way  from  how  it  is  used  in  the  western  world. 
We  are  more  worried  about  the  problems  that  arise  from  our  poverty, 
from  the  types  of  diseases  that  exist  in  India  and  the  specific 
problems  of  the  industry  still  in  its  infancy,  an  industry  in  which 
correct  discipline  has  still  not  been  absorbed.  We  have  problems 
stemming  from  diseases  such  as  leprosy,  elephantiasis,  problems  in 
the  home  because  of  the  types  of  technology  that  are  in  use,  burns 
from  stoves,  the  clothes  women  wear,  nylon-inflammable  materials, 
industrial  accidents  from  threshers,  from  sugar  presses,  other 
industries,  military  accidents,  diseases  such  as  cancer.  All  these 
problems  have  to  be  faced  in  our  environment.  It  is  very  easy  to  try 
and  get  the  best,  the  most  sophisticated  equipment  but  then  when 
you  try  to  take  it  into  the  more  remote  areas,  the  rural  areas,  it  does 
not  work.  The  support  systems  are  not  there,  adequate  training  is  not 
there  and  many  problems  arise. 

We  have  to  develop  our  own  environment,  our  own 
methodologies,  equipment  suited  to  our  own  country  and  our  own 
needs.  This  requires  translation  of  developed  sciences  in  other 
countries  to  our  own  needs.  We  have  to  go  to  the  frontiers  of  science 
to  benefit  our  people,  yet  that  must  be  translated  into  what  is  socially 
meaningful  what  is  socially  relevant,  what  can  reach  out  to  the 
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millions  of  our  people.  The  transition  from  laboratory  to  hospital 
must  take  into  account  the  social,  economic  and  cultural  realities  of 
our  country.  Our  medical  scientists  are,  to  some  extent,  conscious  of 
these  larger  realities.  While  global  assets  are  very  relevant  for  us,  it 
is  more  relevant  to  absorb  and  synthesise  and  adapt  these 
developments  to  the  real  challenges  that  are  facing  us  in  India,  in  our 
rural  areas,  in  our  more  backward  areas. 

We  look  to  your  conference  to  help  us  move  in  this  direction.  I 
once  more  welcome  you  to  India.  Your  mission  is  a  noble  mission. 
There  is  an  essential  role  for  plastic  surgery  in  India.  I  wish  you  all 
the  best  for  your  deliberations  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  for  India  and 
for  you,  they  will  be  fruitful. 


Indian  Space  Scientists  Equal  the  Best 


1  HE  STRENGTH  AND  resilience  of  any  organisation  is  seen 
not  by  the  measure  of  successes  but  how  it  faces  set-backs  and 
problems.  ISRO  has  shown  that  Indian  space  scientists  can  equal  the 
best  in  the  world.  ISRO  has  been  at  the  cutting  edge  of  our  science 
and  technological  development  and  I  would  like  to  congratulate  all 
our  scientists  for  that. 

Today,  you  have  suffered  a  setback.  But  when  you  are  in  the 
process  of  learning  and  gaining  knowledge,  setbacks  are  part  of  that 
process.  Our  mistakes  sometimes  teach  us  much  more  than  our 
successes.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  scientists,  technologists,  workers 
of  ISRO  will  now  rise  to  the  occasion  and  move  ahead  learning  from 
this  setback. 

The  world  has  seen  a  number  of  set-backs  in  every  area  of  high 
technology  and  we  have  seen  each  organisation  learning  from  that 
and  then  forging  ahead  again.  I  look  forward  to  ISRO  forging  ahead, 
setting  up  new  standards  for  Indian  space  research.  Indian  science 
and  technology  has  developed  tremendously  in  the  last  couple  of 
years.  ISRO  has  been  at  the  cutting  edge  of  this  development,  not 
only  within  itself,  but,  perhaps  even  more  so,  as  a  catalyst  for  such 
development  in  other  industries.  ISRO  has  shown  the  way  for  Indian 
technology  to  be  developed  and  used  in  production.  We  are  looking 
to  other  such  organisations  which  are  at  the  cutting  edge  to  spread 
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the  technology  that  they  are  developing  amongst  our  industry. 

One  of  our  major  problems  still  is  that  of  developing  a  full 
scientific  manpower,  scientific  temperament,  scientific  temper  as 
Panditji  had  visualised.  ISRO  again  shows  the  way  in  this  area. 

Let  me  congratulate  everyone  who  has  worked  with  ISRO  for  the 
tremendous  progress,  the  tremendous  thrust  that  ISRO  has  given  to 
India’s  industry,  India’s  scientists  and  India’s  technology. 


Science  in  Aid  of  Peace  and  Development 


I  AM  SORRY  I  could  not  be  with  you  at  your  inaugural  session.  I 
hope  you  have  enjoyed  your  stay  in  Delhi.  You  have  been  very  busy, 
but  in  the  midst  of  your  pre-occupations  you  may  have  had  some 
time  to  have  a  glimpse  of  an  ancient  society  trying  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  modern  age.  India  is  full  of  contradictions,  but  it  is  also  full 
of  vitality,  of  the  urge  to  change,  to  re-make  our  social  life  so  as  to 
free  it  from  the  inequities  of  the  past. 

When  one  speaks  of  the  past,  one  is  inevitably  drawn  to  the 
immediate  past— our  experience  of  colonialism.  Colonialism  did 
many  things  to  us.  It  was  destructive  in  a  profound  historical  sense. 
But  its  incalculably  harmful  impact  was  to  instil  the  belief  that 
science  was  European  and  that  India  and  the  East  were  mystical, 
spiritual  and,  therefore,  anti-science.  There  could  not  have  been  a 
greater  distortion  of  our  history.  Yet  our  people  were  made  to 
believe  it.  Even  our  intellectuals  came  to  accept  it  as  an  axiom.  Thus 
the  spiritual  East  stood  in  contradiction  to  the  dynamic  science  of  the 
West. 

I  need  not  invite  the  attention  of  this  learned  assembly  to  what 
that  great  savant  of  science,  J.D.  Bernal,  called  the  West’s  “arrogant 
ignorance  of  the  rest  of  the  world."  Needham’s  monumental  work  on 
China  has  exposed  the  hollowness  of  the  claim  that  science  is  an 
essentially  European  phenomenon.  The  political  purpose  behind 
these  theories  of  colonialism  was  obvious.  It  was  to  instil  a 
deep-seated  sense  of  inadequacy  among  the  colonial  people.  Our 
colonial  masters  seemed  to  tell  us  that  we  were  backward  because 
we  were  incapable  of  doing  science  and  our  only  hope  lay  in 
imitating  what  they  had  done  in  their  own  societies. 
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The  scientific  heritage  of  India  has  thus  been  deliberately  and 
consciously  obscured.  The  architect  of  modern  India,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  was  often  exasperated  by  this  falsification  of  our 
consciousness.  He  knew  that  behind  much  of  the  talk  of  spiritualism 
lay  the  fear  of  change.  He  knew  that  the  identification  of  the  Eastern 
civilisation  with  mysticism  was  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
wanted  to  preserve  the  status  quo.  He,  therefore,  campaigned  all  his 
life  to  develop  what  he  called  the  scientific  temper. 

When  India  gained  independence,  we  were  faced  with  gigantic 
problems  of  poverty,  unemployment,  social  and  economic 
backwardness,  and  vast  inequalities.  We  were  also  faced  with  the 
problem  of  unifying  our  nation  on  the  basis  of  modern  concepts  of 
democracy  and  secularism.  Looking  back  at  this  distance  of  time,  it 
seems  amazing  that  we  should  have  attempted  to  do  what  we  in  fact 
did.  We  were  trying  to  build  a  modern  society  at  a  time  when  the 
country  had  been  divided  on  the  basis  of  a  medieval,  theocratic 
notion  that  religion  was  the  essence  of  national  identity. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  realised  that  only  on  the  basis  of  science  and 
technology  could  we  move  ahead.  It  was  not  that  science  was  some 
kind  of  modern  mantra.  There  is  undoubtedly  an  attitude  of  this 
kind.  And  it  is  precisely  this  kind  of  belief  in  the  omnipotence  of 
science  that  has  led  to  the  crisis  of  modern  civilisation.  We  have 
become  helpless  spectators  of  the  tragic  drama  of  the  misuse  of 
science.  I  shall  come  to  that  later. 

I  was  talking  about  the  colossal  problems  that  we  faced  at  the 
dawn  of  Independence — the  problems  of  hunger,  disease  and 
ignorance.  It  is  to  these  problems  that  the  sensitive  mind  and  spirit  of 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  sought  solutions.  And  the  solutions  that  he  sought 
were  in  the  domain  of  science  and  technology.  Science  had  expanded 
man’s  powers  to  control  his  own  destiny.  Now,  it  was  possible  to 
feed,  clothe  and  house  millions  and  millions  of  our  people.  It  was  no 
longer  possible  to  blame  fate,  nature  or  any  other  abstract  entity  for 
the  injustice  that  one  found  in  the  world.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to 
persuade  people  that  their  miserable  condition  was  ordained  by 
cosmic  laws  which  they  might  not  understand  but  which  were 
designed  to  bring  them  everlasting  happiness,  if  not  now,  then  in  the 
future. 

In  India,  then,  from  the  moment  of  our  freedom  we  linked  science 
with  development.  For  us  science  was  the  liberator,  not  the 
destroyer.  For  us  science  was  the  enhancement  of  life,  not  its 
extinction.  Therefore,  in  our  vision  science  was  an  ally  of  peace. 
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Here  we  come  across  a  somewhat  agonising  question. 

We  live  in  the  midst  of  startling  paradoxes.  We  have  it  within  our 
power  to  abolish  hunger,  yet  we  feel  nobler  organising  charities  for 
starving  children.  We  have  the  power  to  banish  ignorance,  yet  we 
feel  virtuous  in  buttressing  ancient  prejudices  and  hatreds.  We  have 
the  power  to  heal  the  sick  and  bring  health  to  all,  yet  we  feel 
righteous  in  devising  increasingly  complex  methods  of  spreading 
diseases.  We  have  the  power  to  liberate  people  from  the  fear  of 
unexpected  death,  yet  we  are  busy  making  people  afraid  of  modern 
science  and  industry.  We  have  the  power  to  let  peoples  and  nations 
come  together  in  peace  to  realise  the  true  potential  of  humankind,  yet 
we  are  busy  spending  trillions  of  dollars  on  armaments  to  separate 
them  in  fear  and  hatred.  Survival  of  the  human  race  itself  has 
become  a  question  mark. 

Should  the  revolutionary  upheavals  of  our  times,  the  amazing 
explosion  of  hum.an  consciousness,  lead  to  this  utter  helplessness  in 
the  face  of  the  human  predicament?  Should  the  transformation  of  life 
by  science  bring  us  to  a  situation  where,  as  Marx  said,  “all  that  is 
solid  melts  into  air?"  Have  we,  in  other  words,  lost  control? 

I  do  not  think  so.  This  impressive  gathering  of  scientists  is  an 
evidence  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  who  care  about 
life,  who  care  about  the  future,  who  care  about  humanity,  do  not 
think  so.  We  have  been  taking  things  apart  in  order  to  understand 
them.  It  is  time  to  put  them  together  again.  The  human  condition 
demands  no  less.  It  demands  that  we  reintroduce  ethics  and  morality 
into  our  consideration  of  the  fundamental  questions  facing  humanity. 
So  far,  ethics  and  morality  have  been  side  shows  in  the  drama  of 
restless  change.  They  have  been  mere  appendages.  Now,  they  have 
to  step  on  to  the  centre  of  the  stage.  This  is  what  we  attempted  to  do 
in  a  small  way  in  the  Delhi  Declaration  of  November,  1986. 

We  need  a  new  vision  of  humanity,  a  vision  based  on  truth  and 
non-violence,  a  vision  that  will  nourish  life  in  all  its  myriad  beautiful 
forms.  That  vision  can  have  no  place  for  nuclear  weapons.  That 
vision  can  have  no  room  for  the  mass  human  suicide  represented  by 
nuclear  weapons.  In  the  unfolding  of  this  vision  the  spiritual 
experience  of  humankind  must  play  its  part.  It  is  an  experience  of 
love,  of  breaking  away  from  one’s  own  narrow  grooves,  of  reaching 
out  beyond  oneself,  of  exploring  the  infinite  possibilities  of  Self. 
Science  must  begin  to  answer  the  questions  that  real  men  and  women 
pose,  not  only  in  one  country  but  in  all  countries.  In  seeking  to  do  so, 
it  will  inevitably  assist  the  yearning  of  the  human  spirit  for  peace,  for 
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harmony,  and  for  truth.  Then  and  then  alone  will  science  lead  us,  as 
our  scriptures  remind  us,  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  from 
darkness  to  light  and  from  death  to  immortality. 

Is  that  too  utopian?  I  submit  it  is  not.For  me  and  for  millions  of 
my  fellow-citizens  in  India  problems  of  poverty  are  real,  problems  of 
illiteracy  and  disease  are  real  and  the  problems  of  creating  a  society 
which  gives  equal  opportunities  to  all  are  real.  We  are  battling  with 
them  everyday.  We  are  putting  all  that  we  have  into  solving  those 
problems.  We  are  making  progress.  If  you  had  come  to  India  in 
1947,  you  would  have  seen  an  altogether  different  picture. 

We  lived  at  the  margins  of  hunger.  The  great  famine  of  1942  had 
occurred  barely  five  years  ago,  carrying  away  three-and-a-half 
million  people.  Today,  we  grow  enough  food  to  provide  at  least 
minimum  nourishment.  We  have  to  do  much  more  to  achieve  a 
healthy  and  balanced  diet  for  our  people  but  famines  are  a  story  of 
the  past. 

This  is  a  dramatic  change  which  people  tend  to  take  for  granted 
because  it  has  become  familiar.  But  only  as  recently  as  1966-67  we 
knew  what  lack  of  food  meant.  It  raised  the  spectre  of  starvation.  It 
also  meant  loss  of  national  pride  because  we  had  to  import  from 
those  who  had  the  means  to  give  and  did  not  give  it  without  strings. 

Whichever  field  we  choose  to  survey — education,  health, 
industry,  transport,  communication, we  find  evidence  of 
unprecedented  change.  The  colonial  stagnation  has  given  way  to  a 
steady  movement  for  socio-economic  transformation.  This 
transformation  is  taking  place  through  the  application  of  science  and 
technology. 

More  than  anything  else,  we  need  peace,  peace  in  the  world  and 
peace  in  our  region,  to  complete  the  revolutionary  tasks  we  have  on 
our  hands.  Ever  since  Independence,  we  have  consistently  striven  to 
build  a  peaceful  world.  We  eschewed  the  confrontation  of  the 
military  blocs.  We  put  forward  an  alternative  vision  in  which  the  big 
and  the  small,  the  powerful  and  the  weak,  the  rich  and  the  poor  could 
work  together  to  create  a  world  free  from  want  and  fear.  At  first,  it 
appeared  to  many  that  we  were  not  sufficiently  cognizant  of  the 
realities  of  power.  To  some,  we  appeared  immoral,  refusing  to  take 
side  between  good  and  evil.  But  we  persevered  because  we  knew 
that  good  can  defeat  evil  only  in  a  world  safe  from  the  death  and 
destruction  of  atomic  weapons.  In  a  world  devastated  by  the  nuclear 
bomb,  good  will  perish  along  with  evil. 

Our  vision  has  found  increasing  acceptance.  The  search  of  the  Six 
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Nations  for  peace  and  for  nuclear  disarmament  is  a  powerful 
expression  of  the  deep  urges  of  the  entire  people  of  the  world  for  a 
new  human  order.  The  Non-aligned  Movement  is  striving  in  the 
same  direction. 

It  has  been  worth  trying.  The  Soviet  Union,  alive  to  the  horrors  of 
war,  put  forward  far-reaching  proposals  at  Reykjavik.  Although  no 
agreement  was  reached,  these  proposals  are  a  watershed  in  the 
history  of  negotiations  on  nuclear  disarmament.  The  search  for 
agreed  solutions  must  continue.  There  is  no  resting  for  our 
generation  which  carries  the  awesome  burden  of  nuclear  arms.  We 
have  to  shake  off  this  burden  and  walk  erect  without  fear. 

To  help  humankind  to  do  so,  men  and  women  of  knowledge  have 
to  come  forward  to  revolutionise  our  consciousness.  Today,  thought 
processes  are  being  controlled  and  distorted.  People  are  told  that 
nuclear  weapons  are  necessary  for  their  security  and  freedom.  If  they 
do  not  have  nuclear  weapons  they  would  be  enslaved  and  would  lose 
their  liberties.  A  powerful  mythology  has  been  built  up  to  ensure  that 
people  understand  reality  not  by  looking  at  facts  but  by  imbibing 
irrational  dogma.  It  is  as  if  we  were  back  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
powerful  hold  of  the  theology  of  the  arms  race  has  to  be  broken.  We 
can  see  the  stirrings  of  a  new  enlightenment.  Millions  of  people  are 
participating  in  peace  movements.  They  are  proclaiming  that  they 
want  this  earth,  this  life.  They  are  pointing  out  that  more  bombs  do 
not  mean  more  security.  This  process  has  to  be  helped  by  the  men 
and  women  of  science  who  must  ceaselessly  educate  the  people  all 
over  the  world  that  what  is  said  in  defence  of  the  nuclear  weapons  is 
untenable.  It  is  unacceptable  to  reason.  It  is  against  the  dictates  of 
morality. 

I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  this  enterprise.  The 
structures  of  power  do  not  respond  easily  to  the  promptings  of  reason 
and  good  sense.  These  structures  have  created  a  world  of  arcane 
logic  which  is  impervious  to  the  demands  of  survival  of  the  human 
race.  But  the  modern  age  is  characterised  above  all  by  the  vast 
expansion  of  human  consciousness.  It  is  further  characterised  by  the 
capacity  for  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  the  millions  who  were 
formerly  objects  of  history  but  are  now  its  makers.  These  two 
revolutionary  trends  give  us  confidence  that  we  can  change  the 
course  of  history.  It  has  been  done  before  and  it  can  be  done  now. 
We  have  the  experience  of  our  own  freedom  struggle  where  we 
challenged  the  mightiest  empire  on  earth.  It  is  this  faith  in  the  power 
of  non-violence  that  has  sustained  us  in  India  in  working  for  peace. 
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disarmament  and  development. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  the  World  Federation  of  Scientific  Workers 
has  made  to  oppose  the  misuse  of  science  and  technology  and  to 
bring  together  scientific  workers  from  all  countries  to  work  for  a  new 
and  better  world.  I  recall  the  words  of  a  famous  French  physicist 
who  said,  “If  I  stopped  my  scientific  research  it  will,  sooner  or  later, 
be  taken  up  by  others;  however  if  I  refuse  to  fight  fascism  there  may 
be  no  science  left."  The  situation  today  is  poignantly  similar. 
Scientists  have  to  fight  against  the  menace  of  nuclear  war,  because  if 
they  do  not,  it  will  be  the  end  of  science.  The  priesthood  of  mass 
destruction  will  take  over. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  asking  me  to  be  with  you  this  evening. I 
am  in  sympathy  with  the  draft  Resolutions  and  the  Declaration  that 
you  have  adopted.  Your  deliberations  here  will  help  the  cause  of 
peace.  They  will  also  help  the  developing  societies  to  better 
understand  the  role  of  science  and  technology  in  promoting 
development  and  human  welfare. 


Renewed  Thrust  in  Wastelands 

Development 


Let  ME  FIRST  congratulate  everyone  who  has  taken  part  in  this 
exhibition  for  bringing  out  all  the  problems  with  wastelands 
development  and  solutions  that  are  available.  As  I  have  said  earlier, 
the  challenge  is  not  just  a  number  or  a  target,  but  the  challenge  is  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  degradation  and  to  actually  get  down  to  restoring 
the  lost  land. 

Perhaps,  the  first  task  is  to  go  out  with  what  you  have  shown  here 
and  take  this  out  to  the  fields  to  as  large  a  number  as  possible  with 
the  maximum  involvement  of  the  people  in  the  area  because  we  have 
seen  that  for  success  you  need  complete  involvement  of  the  local 
people.  In  Rajasthan  v/ith  your  dunes,  in  the  North-East  with  your 
jhumming  and  in  other  areas,  wherever  the  local  people  have  been 
involved,  the  programme  has  been  successful.  Wherever  we  have 
tried  to  do  it  as  a  government  exercise,  it  has  remained  a  little  cut  off, 
a  little  dry,  and  it  has  not  succeeded  in  the  same  way  as  those 
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programmes  which  have  had  the  involvement  of  the  people.  I  hope 
that  this  exhibition  will  be  a  beginning  of  that  involvement  of  the 
people  and  you  will  take  this  right  down  to  the  people  and  get  them 
involved. 

The  exhibition  should  go  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  not  just  the 
urban  areas  where  this  is  a  very  technical  problem  in  which  the  urban 
people  are  not  involved  so  much;  but  the  exhibition  should  go  to  the 
rural  areas,  specially  to  those  areas  where  there  are  specific 
problems.  You  could  perhaps  divide  the  exhibition  into  parts  which 
are  suitable  to  a  particular  zone.  When  you  take  the  exhibition  there 
ensure  that  it  is  not  too  bulky  or  complicated  and,  of  course,  use  the 
local  language  to  involve  the  local  people. 

I  congratulate  you  once  again  and  we  look  forward  to  a  renewed 
thrust  in  the  Wastelands  Development  Programme. 


Restore  India  to  Its  Original  Glory 


1  WOULD  LIKE  to  first  congratulate  CSIR  on  completing 
forty-five  years  and  wish  you  a  very  happy  birthday  and  many  more 
to  come.  My  congratulations  also  to  all  the  young  scientists  who 
have  won  the  new  awards  that  have  been  instituted  on  this  occasion. 

Forty-five  years  in  the  history  of  any  institute  of  national 
importance  is  a  significant  event.  With  the  CSIR  completing 
fortyfive  years,  we  must  think  back  to  Indian  science  through  the 
ages.  In  the  short  presentation  that  we  were  given,  aspects  of  India’s 
technology  in  ancient  times  were  shown  to  us.  India  had  always  been 
at  the  forefront  of  science  and  technology  till  we  were  colonised.  It 
was  with  colonisation  that  our  science  and  technology  started  falling 
behind.  But  in  recent  years,  we  have  once  more  seen  a  revival  of  that 
tradition  of  science  and  technology  and  being  at  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge.  Today,  we  also  recall  many  scientists  who  have  given 
new  life  to  India’s  science  and  technology  in  recent  years.  Perhaps, 
among  the  most  famous  are  the  Nobel  laureate  Dr  C.V.  Raman,  the 
mathematics  genius  Srinivasa  Ramanujan  whose  centenary  we  will 
be  very  shortly  celebrating.  Dr  Jagdish  Chandra  Bose,  Dr  Saha,  Dr 
Bhatnagar,  Homi  Bhaba  and  many  others  in  that  line. 

Forty-five  years  is  also  a  time  to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
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science.  Our  commitment  to  using  science  and  technology  to  build  a 
new  India,  an  India  with  a  scientific  temper  whose  conscience  is 
dedicated  to  the  reduction  and  elimination  of  poverty,  an  India  in 
which  science  will  re-establish  its  historical  role,  an  India  back  in  its 
old  place  at  the  vanguard  of  development  of  science,  of  knowledge. 

Our  freedom  struggle  was  not  limited  to  only  political  freedom.  A 
basic  essence  was  also  the  effort  at  removal  of  poverty  and  the  uplift 
of  our  people.  The  first  phase  was  of  political  independence.  The 
second  phase,  the  phase  of  removal  of  poverty,  the  uplift  of  our 
people,  involves  a  massive  input  of  science  and  technology.  By 
definition,  development  is  the  use  of  high  technology  by  the  average 
person  in  his  daily  life  and  those  who  try  to  convince  us  that 
development  is  not  using  better  technology  are  doing  a  disservice  to 
the  nation  and  are  keeping  the  nation  backward.  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
repeatedly  emphasised  that  only  through  science  can  we  modernise 
the  Indian  mind  and  only  through  science  can  we  give  the  poorest 
and  the  weakest  the  instruments  for  the  economic  betterment  of  their 
life. 

As  I  said,  our  stagnation  in  science  and  technology  began  with 
colonisation.  Prior  to  colonisation,  India  was  the  goal  that  was 
sought  by  the  countries  right  across  the  globe  for  our  wealth,  our 
knowledge,  our  science  and  our  technology.  And,  it  is  in  that  place 
that  our  scientists  and  our  technologists  must  put  India  back.  After 
forty  years  of  Independence,  we  are  today  at  a  phase,  in  a  position, 
where  we  can  reach  out.  We  have  developed  the  expertise,  the 
know-how,  the  human  resources.  We  have  developed  the  capabilities 
to  put  India  back  into  that  place.  The  challenge  is  now  with  you.  We 
will  give  you  whatever  support  is  needed  from  us.  We  must  in  a 
sense  win  back  the  honour,  the  glory  that  was  India  by  closing  the 
gap  in  science  and  technology.  This  is  a  national  task.  CSIR  is  a 
major  weapon  in  this  task,  in  this  war  on  poverty,  in  this  challenge  of 
development. 

Over  the  years,  the  CSIR  network  has  grown.  With  almost  8  per 
cent  of  our  total  R&D  effort  going  into  CSIR  projects,  it  is  one  of 
our  major  institutions.  Today,  CSIR  is  unrivalled  in  the  range  of 
opportunities  that  it  gives  and  the  range  that  it  spans,  in  the  spectrum 
of  science,  in  different  technologies,  in  the  range  of  technicians  and 
of  many  learned  doctors  of  science. 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges  that  we  are  facing  this  year  is  that 
of  drought  and,  in  some  areas,  very  severe  floods.  These  underline 
the  need  to  link  the  scientific  effort  with  the  reality  as  it  exists  on  the 
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ground.  It  is  important  to  do  research  at  the  frontiers,  in  blue  sky 
areas,  in  esoteric  areas,  and  we  must  continue  that.  But  it  is  equally 
important  for  us  to  concentrate  on  those  areas  which  will  affect  the 
life,  the  livelihood  of  our  people  today  and  our  indigenous  scientific 
effort  must  look  at  the  challenges  that  the  country  is  facing  now. 
Science  is  needed  to  mitigate,  perhaps  eliminate,  the  consequences 
of  the  vagaries  of  the  monsoon  on  our  agriculture,  whether  that 
means  very  high  levels  of  work  on  tissue  culture,  on  genetics  or  in  a 
more  mundane  manner  in  irrigation  systems,  in  balancing  our 
environment  so  that  we  can  get  the  best  out  of  it  in  making  the  best 
use  of  our  water  resources. 

Drought  proofing  is  important.  Weather  forecasting  is  equally 
important.  I  find  that  in  many  of  these  areas,  we  are  not  putting  in 
the  effort  that  is  required  to  be  put  in  today.  There  was  a  period  when 
a  lot  of  effort  was  put  in  but  that  seems  to  be  waning  and  it  is 
necessary  for  us  once  more  to  concentrate  on  these  areas  because 
these  are  the  areas  which  will  make  a  major  difference  to  the  life  of 
the  average  Indian. 

Perhaps,  one  of  the  biggest  challenges  for  Indian  science  is  the 
next  leap,  the  quantum  leap,  in  our  agricultural  production.  A 
breakthrough  perhaps  in  dryland  farming  could  be  what  we  are 
waiting  for  and  looking  for.  We  must  remember  that  it  was  Indian 
science  which  effected  the  Green  Revolution.  It  was  Indian  science 
which  has  made  possible  the  transformation  and  development  of  the 
post-independent  India.  And,  it  was  Indian  science  which  has  made 
us  self-sufficient,  which  has  given  us  a  political  strength  to  be  able  to 
make  our  position,  our  views  known  in  the  world,  without  fear  of 
being  suppressed  or  bullied  or  pushed  in  any  way.  One  of  the  major 
strengths  of  the  country  today  in  international  affairs  has  come  about 
because  our  scientists  and  our  technologists  have  given  us  that 
strength  to  be  able  to  stand  up  and  speak  our  minds. 

Another  major  area  of  great  relevance  to  the  average  person  is 
that  of  health  and  how  our  scientists  can  help  improve  the  health  of 
our  people.  We  are  proud  of  the  achievements  that  we  have  already 
made  in  wiping  out  many  killer  diseases  such  as  malaria,  smallpox, 
cholera  and  others.  We  have  started  an  immunisation  programme  in 
Indira  Gandhi’s  memory  to  immunise  all  children  against  major 
diseases.  We  note  that  there  has  been  a  drastic  reduction  in  infant 
mortality  which  is  the  key  to  population  control.  Health  care  must  be 
one  of  the  priority  areas  for  our  scientists.  Indian  science  and  our 
scientists  have  shown  that  we  can  hold  our  own  in  the  world.  We  can 
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and  are  producing  scientists  who  are  equal  to  the  best  in  the  world. 
Sometimes  this  is  evidenced  by  what  is  popularly  known  as  the 
brain-drain,  with  a  lot  of  our  scientists  leaving  the  country.  I  myself 
prefer  to  look  at  it  in  a  different  perspective.  I  do  not  see  the 
education  process  ending  with  graduation  or  ending  at  any  particular 
time.  I  see  it  as  a  continuing  process  of  gaining  knowledge 
throughout  one’s  life  by  work,  by  research,  by  different  inputs  and  in 
that  idiom,  I  see  the  going  out  of  scientists  as  only  one  more  phase  in 
gaining  that  knowledge  provided  we  can  get  them  back  to  work  for 
us  when  we  are  ready  to  have  that  knowledge  and  employ  that 
knowledge.  And  it  is  for  us  to  create  an  environment  where  scientists 
start  coming  back.  We  should  not  worry  about  their  going  because 
they  are  only  gaining  knowledge  for  the  country.  We  should  worry 
about  getting  them  back  after  they  have  gained  that  knowledge, 
creating  an  environment  where  they  can  work,  where  they  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  petty  problems  but  can  concentrate  their  minds 
on  the  research,  the  development  that  they  are  engaged  in. 

But,  our  objective  must  not  be  to  develop  only  a  small  group  of 
top  scientists.  We  must  broaden  the  base  of  the  pyramid  because  it  is 
from  that  broader  base  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  even  more  top 
quality  scientists  and  that  means  going  down  to  our  educational 
institutions  to  see  that  proper  training  is  given  in  those  institutions, 
and  not  just  the  quality  of  training  but  also  the  type  of  training,  the 
spheres,  the  sectors  in  which  we  need  to  develop.  We  must  identify 
those  areas  in  science  and  technology  where  we  will  need  more 
people  and  those  are  the  areas  that  we  must  strengthen  in  our 
institutions.  If  our  institutions  concentrate  too  much  on  highly 
esoteric  and  frontier  areas,  then  we  will  not  be  able  to  give  adequate 
work  to  those  scientists,  because,  we  are  just  not  in  that  phase  of  our 
development  and  if  we  cannot  give  them  employment,  they  will  go 
away  and  we  will  not  be  able  to  utilise  them  even  at  a  later  date.  So 
some  sort  of  work  on  what  directions,  what  sort  of  courses  are 
needed,  requires  to  be  thought  about.  This  has  to  be  done  not  just  for 
the  top  level  but  also  for  the  lower  educational  and  higher 
educational  institutions  so  that  the  right  type  of  scientists  emerge. 

We  have,  and  it  has  been  said  many  times,  a  very  large  scientific 
and  technical  manpower.  Different  numbers  are  quoted.  Some 
people  say,  we  are  third.  Some  people  say,  we  are  tenth.  But  the 
question  is  not  just  of  numbers.  It  is  also  a  question  of  quality.  It  is  a 
question  of  how  good  they  are.  If  one  looks  at  the  number  of  papers 
that  are  produced,  this  is  perhaps  amongst  the  highest  in  the  world. 
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but  if  one  looks  at  the  number  of  papers  that  are  quoted  by  other 
scientists,  then  I  believe  the  number  is  definitely  smaller.  We  must 
be  more  careful  about  quality,  especially  in  science  and  technology. 
There  is  no  place  for  mediocrity  in  science  and  technology,  because 
by  definition,  there  cannot  be.  If  you  are  going  to  protect  mediocrity 
in  any  bureaucratic  or  other  form,  then  you  are  going  to  kill  scientific 
development  and  high  technology.  We  have  to  move  out  of  this 
phase  of  a  very  bureaucratised  scientific  structure  into  a  much  more 
dynamic  structure  where  those  who  are  really  at  the  frontiers,  those 
with  good  minds,  are  benefited  or  allowed  to  use  those  minds  for 
science,  for  development  and  for  the  betterment  of  our  country. 

Science  has  no  political  boundaries.  It  flows  across  all  boundaries. 
Ideas,  concepts  and  the  consequences  of  various  scientific 
endeavours  are  a  common  heritage  for  all  humanity  and  it  is, 
therefore,  for  our  scientists  not  to  be  cocooned  in  the  knowledge  that 
is  available  only  within  certain  boundaries.  We  must  encourage  our 
scientists  to  reach  out  for  knowledge  that  is  available  elsewhere.  We 
must  assist  them  to  interact  with  other  scientists,  especially  in  new 
areas  of  development.  This  is  most  essential.  We  have  agreements 
for  scientific  development  and  co-operation  with  many  countries, 
including  the  USA  and  the  USSR,  and  this  will  help  us  broaden  our 
outlook,  the  interaction  will  help  our  scientists  and  perhaps  equally 
help  the  scientists  of  other  countries.  We  must  have  a  much  greater 
cross-fertilisation  of  ideas,  of  experience,  of  expertise.  This  is 
essential  for  fully  realising  the  scientific  wealth  and  talent  in  our 
country.  Science  can  be  nothing  without  excellence.  Already  we 
have  an  established  reputation  of  excellence,  meriting  international 
respect  and  recognition  in  fields  such  as  geophysics,  radiophysics, 
catalysis,  modern  biology  and  many  others.  We  are  at  the  scientific 
frontier  in  super  conductivity,  in  semi-conducting  materials,  in 
non-conventional  energy  and  in  certain  areas  of  defence  electronics. 
Yet,  as  I  said,  notwithstanding  such  pinnacles  of  achievement,  there 
is  too  much  mediocrity  in  our  scientific  effort.  We  must  work 
towards  reducing  this  and  improving  the  percentage  of  excellence 
that  is  available.  It  was  to  this  end  that  the  Government  had 
appointed  a  committee  to  review  the  CSIR.  There  is  always  time  to 
improve  and  correct  and  perhaps  the  45th  birthday  is  a  good  time  to 
do  just  that.  We  shall  continue  all  our  efforts  to  give  a  better  deal  to 
our  scientists,  better  working  conditions,  better  access  to 
professionals,  better  equipment  and  improved  career  prospects. 

Once  more,  my  congratulations  to  CSIR  on  completing  forty-five 
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years  of  great  and  useful  service  to  the  nation.  In  return,  the  nation 
pledges  better  living  and  working  conditions  for  all  those  who  are 
engaged  in  promoting  India’s  progress  and  scientific  progress. 


C-DOT  Reinforces  National  Confidence 

1  OUR  REPORT  ON  36  months  of  C-DOT  is  most  encouraging. 
Your  accomplishments  demonstrate  the  possibility  and  the  potential 
of  developing  new  technologies  which  are  geared  to  our  particular 
needs  and  which  are  suited  to  our  environment.  This  shows  what 
developing  countries  can  achieve  in  sophisticated  areas  like 
telematics.  More  importantly,  it  is  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
viability  of  the  basic  philosophy  of  self-reliance.  Your  work  has 
reinforced  the  nation’s  confidence  in  pulling  ourselves  up  by  our 
bootstraps.  For  this  considerable  achievement,  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  Sam  Pitroda  personally  and  everyone  who  has  been 
involved  in  C-DOT. 

C-DOT’ s  development  of  the  indigenous  switching  systems  that 
we  have  seen  are  even  more  important  when  we  look  at  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  done,  because  that  is  something  which  would 
hopefully  flow  into  other  areas  as  well.  Within  the  stipulated  time, 
without  any  cost  overrun,  within  the  budgeted  amounts,  quite  unlike 
most  other  government  projects  where  we  seldom  see  things 
happening  on  time,  and  where  we  seldom  even  know  or  have  any 
wild  idea  of  what  it  is  going  to  cost  us  by  the  time  the  scheme  is 
anywhere  near  completion. 

Another  major  contribution  of  C-DOT  is  to  the  work  environment 
within  the  organisation.  The  work  environment  means  a  fuller 
involvement  of  everyone  who  is  participating.  It  means  getting  the 
best  out  of  the  people  whom  we  are  using.  It  means  not  using  a  lot  of 
redundant  people  to  make  it  seem  as  if  we  are  giving  a  lot  of 
employment,  whereas  in  fact  we  are  only  handing  out  a  dole.  If  we 
want  to  hand  out  a  dole,  there  are  better  ways  of  doing  it  than 
through  public  sector  units. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  a  view  held  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  and  amongst  many  groups  that  technology  is  something  that 
is  for  the  elite  and  not  for  the  poor  and  not  for  the  rural  masses.  I 
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have  always  disagreed  with  this  point  of  view,  and  I  have  held  that 
poverty  by  definition  is  the  lack  of  use  of  technology  by  the  average 
person.  And  as  long  as  we  prevent  the  average  person  from  using 
better  technology,  we  are  either  inadvertently  or  deliberately 
continuing  his  level  of  poverty  and  not  allowing  him  to  get  out  or 
break  free  from  that  burden  of  poverty.  Whether  that  technology  is 
the  type  of  technology  that  we  have  seen  today  in  C-DOT,  which  is 
perhaps  amongst  the  front-runners  in  the  world  in  this  particular  field 
or  it  is  the  other  technology  like  tissue  culture,  genetic  engineering 
which  again  is  a  front  line  technology,  but  without  which  our 
farmers  will  not  be  able  to  break  out  of  their  poverty,  of  their  low 
productivity,  it  is  only  with  better  technology  that  we  will  be  able  to 
break  the  back  of  poverty  in  our  country,  and  we  must  know  how  to 
use  this  technology.  The  danger,  of  course,  is  in  getting  carried  away 
with  the  more  esoteric  and  the  glamorous  areas  which  do  not 
necessarily  benefit  the  average  person.  So,  we  must  see  that  our 
concentration  is  in  the  right  place,  and  then  push  ahead  with  the  most 
advanced  technologies.  It  will  not  work  to  talk  merely  of  appropriate 
technology.  Appropriate  technology  is  only  appropriate  to  those  who 
are  exporting  it  to  us  and  those  who  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  old, 
redundant  units  which  they  cannot  use  any  more  anywhere  else,  and 
it  is  appropriate  for  them  and  not  appropriate  normally  for  us. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  C-DOT  for  getting  its 
priorities  right,  starting  off  with  the  rural  exchange  which  is  a  major 
breakthrough.  For  the  first  time,  we  have  seen  equipment  designed 
for  our  own  conditions,  our  own  situations,  where  we  do  not  have  to 
put  up  very  expensive  air-conditioned,  clean-air  units  to  run  normal 
equipment,  where  maintenance  can  be  done  from  a  distance  and  the 
various  components  are  standardised  so  that  with  just  a  few  selected 
components,  you  can  have  quick  efficient  maintenance.  Perhaps, 
with  these  rural  exchanges,  we  will  be  able  to  rectify  the  imbalance 
in  our  telephone  system  which  has  so  far  been  too  much  weighted 
towards  urban  areas.  Better  rural  communications  are  essential  for 
infrastructural  development,  for  modernisation,  and  perhaps  most  of 
all,  if  we  are  to  get  timely  assistance  in  times  of  stress  or  tension  or 
natural  calamities.  With  efficient  rural  communications,  perhaps  our 
administration  also,  especially  in  the  districts,  will  enter  a  new  phase 
of  much  more  efficient  and  quick  reaction  to  the  problems  as  they 
come  up. 

C-DOT  has  shown  that  by  developing  our  own  technology  which 
is  compatible  with  the  older  imported  technology  which  has  been 
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installed  in  the  country,  we  can,  as  a  country,  fulfil  our  own  needs 
even  in  very  high  technology  and  front  line  areas.  It  vindicates  the 
attention  that  the  Government  has  paid  to  science,  technology  and 
research  and  development  in  many  fields. 

In  our  present  state  of  development,  it  is  not  enough  to  substitute 
imported  products  by  domestic  production.  We  have  gone  past  that 
stage.  That  was  the  first  stage  of  development  where  we  replaced 
specific  imported  components  with  those  developed  by  ourselyes. 
We  must  now  step  beyond  and  go  not  just  to  replacing  imported 
technology  with  our  own  but  we  must  replace  it  with  technology  that 
matches  the  imported  technology  in  performance,  in  cost  and  in 
trouble-free  service.  Self-reliance  will  become  a  reality  only  if  we 
are  able  to  bring  this  basic  change  in  our  thinking  process.  More 
importantly  we  have  to  start  thinking  even  beyond,  because  even 
today,  although  we  are  now  in  the  process  of  thinking  in  terms  of 
replacing  complete  systems  with  our  own  development,  we  are  still 
thinking  in  terms  of  developing  basically  what  has  been  developed  in 
other  countries.  We  read  in  magazines  or  we  read  in  reports  about 
particular  developments  in  a  field  and  then  we  try  to  match  those 
developments. 

We  have  to  break  that  barrier  as  well.  This  is  the  time  when  we 
have  to  think  of  what  we  need  and  give  those  challenges  to  our 
scientists  and  our  technologists  so  that  they  can  develop  beyond 
what  has  been  conceptualised  anywhere  else.  This  must  be  the  next 
phase.  C-DOT  has  broken  some  ground  in  that.  But  we  must  have  a 
much  more  widespread  thinking  in  every  area  of  research  and 
development  if  we  are  to  break  out  of  this  colonial  mentality  that  we 
have  got  where  we  keep  thinking  that  we  have  to  achieve  what 
others  have  achieved.  This  is  the  time  where  we  have  to  achieve 
beyond  what  others  have  achieved  and  that  is  the  challenge  that  we 
must  give  to  our  young  scientists  if  their  full  capabilities  are  to  be 
used  by  us.  If  we  do  not  give  them  this  challenge,  they  will  only, 
most  likely,  leave  the  country  and  use  that  capability  for  others.  It  is 
for  us  to  put  this  challenge  to  them,  to  give  them  the  freedom  to  rise 
to  the  challenge  and  meet  the  challenge  and  then  show  the  world  that 
India  is  not  what  the  world  conceptualises,  with  lots  of  elephants  and 
maharajas  but  India  is  a  developing  country,  ready  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  modern  world. 

C-DOT  now  faces  perhaps  the  most  difficult  part  of  its  work,  and 
this  is  where  we  have  always  been  found  wanting.  Invariably,  our 
scientists  do  well.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  point  of  changing  over 
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from  the  laboratory  to  the  factory  floor,  to  the  production  process 
and  to  translate  a  few  prototypes  into  a  product  which  is 
mass-produced,  efficient,  competitive,  that  is  the  area  where  we  have 
not  been  able  to  really  rise  to  the  challenge.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that 
C-DOT  will  continue  breaking  new  grounds  and  will  show  that  in 
this  area  too  we  can  switch  over  to  an  efficient,  competitive 
production  process,  produce  equipment  which  is  equal  to  the  best  in 
the  world  at  competitive  prices,  at  competitive  reliability,  and  this 
new  ethos  could  then  spread  to  our  other  manufacturing  units  as 
well. 

We  have  during  these  past  years  opened  up  many  areas  in  the 
communication  and  electronics  fields.  We  have  liberalised  to  allow 
non-government  organisations  to  come  in  and  with  the  ground  that 
C-DOT  is  breaking,  I  hope  that  this  challenge  will  be  accepted  by 
many  manufacturers  who  will  come  in  and  open  up  these  areas,  take 
full  advantage  of  the  liberalisation  that  we  have  done.  During  these 
years,  we  have  also  seen  a  much  better  performance  in  the  telecom 
sector  as  a  whole  and  I  would  like  to  congratulate  all  our  people 
involved  right  from  the  top  level  administrators  down  to  the  people 
who  are  running  the  factories,  to  the  linesmen,  for  making  this 
possible. 

I  believe,  the  success  rate  on  STDs  has  gone  up  from  about  20  per 
cent  in  1986  to  almost  70  per  cent  in  1987.  I  hope  they  will  maintain 
the  same  level  of  achievement  in  the  coming  years  as  well. 
International  Subscriber  Dialling  has  reached  out  very  deep  into  the 
country  and  remote  communication,  through  satellite,  going  to 
peripheral  and  inaccessible  areas,  have  really  helped  open  out  many 
parts  of  the  country.  We  have  also  achieved  good  production  and 
progress  in  the  range  of  telephone  instruments,  switching  and 
transmission  equipment,  PABXs,  gellical  cables  and,  I  hope  that  we 
will  not  get  stuck  at  gellical  cables,  and  we  will  be  moving  on  to 
areas  of  higher  technology  with  fibre  optics  and  other  fields.  We 
should  not,  at  this  point  in  our  development,  get  bogged  down  with 
old  technology  and  put  upr  new  facilities  to  produce  outdated 
equipment  and  outdated  technology. 

Following  C-DOT’s  success  in  indigenous  digital  switching 
technology,  the  next  challenge  is  the  technology  for  digital 
transmission.  To  show  that  the  present  success  is  not  just  a  flash  in 
the  pan,  C-DOT  must  continue  to  adhere  to  its  time  schedules  and  to 
its  financial  estimates  and  establish  efficiency  and  economy  as  a 
norm  in  our  system.  C-DOT  can  thus  make  a  lasting  contribution  not 
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just  to  telecommunication  but  also  to  the  ethos  in  government 
departments  and  they  can  bring  about  a  new  work  culture,  new  work 
standards,  new  environment,  new  accountability  and  it  can  be  an 
example  to  all  our  R&D  facilities. 

Economic  stagnation  and  the  gap  between  the  developed  and  the 
developing  is  primarily  due  to  technological  backwardness.  Till  a 
few  hundred  years  ago,  India  was  at  the  forefront  of  technology,  of 
development.  There  was  no  gap  and  there  was  no  backwardness. 
Now,  the  national  imperative  must  be  to  make  up  for  those  couple  of 
hundred  years  that  we  have  lost  in  being  colonised,  to  get  back  to  the 
front  line  where  we  were,  before  we  went  under.  This  requires  leap 
-frogging  that  gap.  This  is  possible  only  with  self-confidence  in  our 
ability,  in  a  single-mindedness  in  pursuing  our  goals.  It  is  possible, 
with  a  highly  motivated  leadership  at  every  level  and  in  every 
institution,  and  most  of  all  with  dedicated  hardwork.  Indeed,  this  is 
the  chief  characteristic  of  our  five-thousand-year-old  civilization, 
having  confidence  in  ourselves,  enough  confidence  to  absorb,  to 
synthesise  and  to  accept  whatever  is  best  without  feeling  that  it  will 
overwhelm  or  overcome  us.  We  can  close  the  gap  that  has  developed 
between  ourselves  and  the  vanguard  and  we  will  restore  India  to  its 
traditional  place  in  the  front  rank  of  nations.  C-DOT  has  given  one 
demonstration  of  the  nation’s  unflinching  resolve  to  do  so. 


Science  and  Technology  in  Everyday  Life 

This  YEAR  WE  have  from  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Fund 
chosen  a  topic  which  we  thought,  would  bring  back  into  focus  the 
thrust  that  Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  given  to  India’s  development. 
While  Panditji  looked  at  every  aspect,  his  mind  was  always  focussed 
on  the  villages,  on  the  rural  areas,  on  the  poorest  people  in  the 
country  and  how  their  life  could  be  ameliorated,  how  we  could  help 
them  break  out  of  their  poverty  and  into  more  modern  life. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  pegged  all  his  hopes  on  two  areas.  His  first 
love  was  children  and  perhaps  the  second  was  science  and 
technology.  And,  it  is  only  by  going  to  the  children,  by  developing 
their  minds  that  we  can  help  our  people  break  out  of  the  systems  and 
the  vested  interests  into  which  they  have  got  locked.  And  perhaps  the 
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only  way  that  this  can  be  done  is  by  inculcating  what  he  called  ‘a 
scientific  temper’  in  the  minds  of  our  children,  of  all  our  people. 

Science  and  technology  is  sometimes,  especially  in  India,  seen  as 
something  very  sophisticated  which  is  meant  only  for  a  few  people 
to  use.  That  is  not  so.  Science  and  technology  that  is  so  sophisticated 
and  only  for  the  very  few,  is  really  for  the  laboratories.  When  we  talk 
of  science  and  technology,  we  talk  of  the  application  of  that  in  our 
everyday  lives,  in  methods  which  become  so  mundane  that  we  do 
not  even  realise  the  type  of  technology  we  are  using  when  we  are 
doing  something.  For  example,  when  a  farmer  sows  a  seed  today, 
especially  the  wheat  seed  in  India,  he  does  not  know  what  has  gone 
behind  that  seed,  what  sort  of  genetic  engineering  or  tissue  culture  or 
what  levels  of  science  have  gone  in  to  produce  that  seed.  But  he  uses 
that  technology  even  in  his  simplest  tools  and  it  is  only  when  he 
began  using  that  technology  that  we  have  been  able  to  have  a  Green 
Revolution  and  our  farmers  have  been  able  to  break  out  of  poverty. 

Other  parts  of  the  country  still  need  such  a  Green  Revolution,  and 
we  are  trying  to  do  that  now.  But,  basically  the  point  is  that 
development,  progress,  by  definition  must  be  measured  by  the 
amount  or  level  of  science  and  technology  that  we  use  in  our 
everyday  life.  Only  when  we  start  using  much  higher  levels  of 
technology,  can  we  really  call  ourselves  developed.  Anyone  who 
claims  that  there  is  development  without  the  use  of  better  technology 
is  ensuring  that  India  remains  locked  in  its  backward  state. 

Those  people  who  today  criticise  many  of  the  steps  that  we  are 
taking  to  bring  science  and  technology  to  the  villages,  to  the 
workers,  to  every  section  of  our  people,  are  from  that  same  section 
that  criticised  Jawaharlal  Nehru  when  he  stepped  out  on  the  line  of 
science  and  technology.  When  Jawaharlal  Nehru  spoke  of  heavy 
industries,  there  was  a  huge  lobby  saying ‘no,  India  should  not  be 
doing  this’.  At  every  step,  he  was  opposed,  and  opposed  by  the  most 
vociferous  groups  in  the  country,  but  he  persisted  and  we  will  persist 
along  the  same  path  that  Jawaharlal  Nehru  has  shown  us. 

Today,  the  challenge  is  to  bring  science  and  technology  to  the 
poorest  areas.  It  is  a  double  challenge.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
challenge  is  to  create  an  awakening  in  our  people  in  these  areas  so 
that  they  can  accept  such  technologies.  The  Green  Revolution  has 
shown  that  the  Indian  farmer,  the  Indian  villager,  is  capable  of  using 
the  best  in  the  most  front  line  technologies.  If  they  are  put  to  him  in  a 
proper  manner,  and  he  is  made  to  understand,  he  accepts  them,  he 
uses  them  and  once  he  has  had  the  taste  of  using  better  technology. 
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then  it  is  very  difficult  to  stop  him  from  going  further  ahead.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  challenge  is  to  create  this  awakening.  This  is  a 
challenge  to  the  education  system,  to  all  the  human  resource 
elements  that  are  linked  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  also  a 
challenge  for  our  scientists.  They  must  look  more  at  the  problems  of 
the  villagers,  and  science,  specially  when  it  is  turned  into  usable 
technology,  is  of  use  only  when  it  is  cost-effective.  If  it  is  very 
expensive,  then  it  is  not  ready  to  be  used  yet.  When  we  talk  of  higher 
technologies  going  into  normal  everyday  field,  they  must  go  in  a 
manner  whereby  they  increase  productivity,  they  increase  efficiency 
and  they  are  cost-effective.  We  are  still  not  able  to  do  this  fully.  I 
have  not  seen  the  exhibition,  I  can  see  bits  and  pieces  sticking  out 
over  the  kanaat.  Many  of  the  things  that  I  see  are  not  fully 
cost-effective  yet,  and  that  is  where  the  crunch  comes.  When  we  try 
and  take  something  which  is  not  fully  cost-effective  to  a  villager,  his 
common  sense  is  much  too  strong  to  accept  it.  His  gut  reaction  is 
that  this  is  a  wrong  thing.  It  is  only  when  we  make  it  right,  we  make 
it  cost-effective  for  him,  that  he  will  accept  it  and  we  have  seen  it 
happen  in  our  villages.  So,  the  challenge  is  from  both  sides. 

Sometimes,  we  do  not  go  into  the  simpler  things.  One  of  the 
biggest  problems  the  country  is  facing  today  is  that  of  the  damage  to 
our  environment.  We  cannot  forcibly  stop  that  damage  because 
much  of  that  damage  is  caused  by  wood  being  used  for  fuel  and 
structure.  But  have  we  concentrated  enough  in  giving  fuel  at 
competitive  prices  or  giving  structural  material  at  competitive  prices 
especially  in  those  areas  where  wood  is  very  easily  accessible.  We 
have  not  managed  to  do  so.  The  thrust  that  we  must  give,  and 
sometimes  it  is  not  that  easy  for  our  scientists  because  these  are  not 
the  glamorous  areas  of  frontier  sciences,  where  our  scientists  have 
made  tremendous  progress  and  have  taken  India  to  the  frontiers.  But 
equally,  perhaps  even  more  important,  are  those  areas  which  reach 
out  to  our  people,  reach  out  to  the  poorest  people  and  the  poorest 
areas.  This  is  where  we  must  concentrate  more. 

The  two  challenges — one  of  developing  the  minds  of  our  children 
and  the  other  of  targetting  the  thrust  of  our  scientific  research —  must 
be  given  the  highest  priority.  We  have  done  a  lot  for  children  but 
sometimes  we  have  seen  these  programmes  from  a  grown  up’s 
view-point:  when  you  are  questioning  about  what  we  have  done,  the 
office  immediately  produces  a  long  list  of  statistics  of  schools, 
immunisation,  mid-day  meal  programmes.  But  we  have  not  looked  at 
the  mind  of  the  child.  We  have  not  seen  things  from  the  point  of 
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view  of  the  child. 

We  must  target  our  programmes  to  develop  and  open  out  the 
mind  of  the  child,  to  allow  him  to  think  freely  without  being  afraid 
or  threatened.  This  is  the  real  challenge  that  the  country  faces  today.. 

Just  one  word  about  one  of  the  books.  About  three  years  ago, 
when  the  book  on  the  letters  to  the  Chief  Ministers,  was  being 
prepared  and  the  letters  were  being  read- — and  that  was  the  height  of 
the  problem  on  Bluestar  in  Punjab — Indiraji  called  me  to  her  room 
and  showed  me  a  draft  of  a  letter — which  at  least  to  me  looked  like 
the  draft  of  a  letter,  which  was  a  typed  copy — and  I  read  it  without 
paying  too  much  attention  to  the  date  and  I  said,  "it  is  a  very  good 
letter  and  of  course,  you  must  send  it  to  all  the  Chief  Ministers",  and 
then  she  said,  "that  was  the  letter  that  Panditji  had  already  sent  to  the 
Chief  Ministers  on  Punjab  when  the  problem  on  Punjab  was  going 
on  in  the  earlier  phase."  So,  although  these  books  are  historical 
records  in  a  sense,  they  relate  very  much  to  India  today,  the  direction 
we  are  taking,  the  problems  we  are  facing,  and  perhaps  in  them  are 
also  ideas  or  solutions  to  our  problems. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Fund  for  the 
Exhibition.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  bring  a  new  awareness  amongst 
children  and  I  hope  that  through  the  questions  children  raise,  it  will 
bring  a  new  awareness  amongst  our  scientists  as  well. 


Restoring  the  Country’s  Pre-eminence 

in  World  Science 


1  WOULD  LIKE  to  Start  by  paying  tribute  to  all  those  who  have 
been  involved  in  the  COMB  and  in  these  few  short  years  have 
enabled  the  Centre  to  collect  such  an  outstanding  galaxy  of  scientists 
from  all  over  the  world,  who  have  created  an  institution  with  the 
potential  of  carrying  out  research  of  the  highest  order. 

In  India,  we  have  been  trying  to  push  our  scientific  research  into 
the  frontier  areas.  This  is  one  of  the  fields  where,  I  believe,  we  have 
made  good  investment.  I  would  like  to  thank  all  those  who  have 
been  involved  in  this  process  and  for  what  they  have  achieved.  When 
we  invest  in  science  and  technology,  specially  when  it  is  a 
developing  country,  our  mind  is  invariably  on  the  results  that  will 
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come  out  and  how  they  will  relate  to  the  national  struggle  against 
poverty,  disease  and  malnutrition,  how  it  will  uplift  our  people. 

Thus  far  biology  has  been  mainly  a  descriptive  science.  It  is  now 
becoming  a  fundamental  instrument  in  technological  change, 
transforming  the  basic  parameters  and  constraints  that  nature  has 
given  us.  While  the  question  of  what  exactly  life  is  still  remains  a 
mystery,  we  are  gaining  much  greater  understanding  of  the 
mechanics  of  life’s  processes,  of  the  transmission  of  characteristics 
from  one  generation  to  the  next,  of  modifications  of  genetic 
characteristics  through  cross-breeding,  hybridisation  and  other 
techniques  of  genetic  engineering.  This  has  become  possible  by 
inter-disciplinary  cross-fertilisation  of  biology  with  other  sciences: 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  perhaps  more. 

The  result  is  that  modern  biology  is  on  the  threshold  of  doing 
great  good  to  humanity.  Evidence  of  the  good  that  is  possible  is  there 
for  all  to  see  in  India.  It  is  reflected  in  the  Green  Revolution.  It  is 
reflected  in  areas  of  health  and  medicine,  in  bio-based  industries  and 
in  the  industrial  application  of  enzymes.  So  important  is  this 
revolution  that  it  could  transform  the  human  condition,  perhaps,  even 
more  dramatically  than  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  a  few  hundred 
years  ago.  At  the  same  time  there  is  immense  potential  for  an  evil  to 
be  let  loose.  Biological  or  chemical  warfare  is  perhaps  as  dangerous 
as,  or  more  dangerous  than,  the  devastation  of  nuclear  weapons.  So, 
the  question  of  which  way  we  go,  the  way  of  good  or  the  way  of 
evil,  depends  crucially  on  the  moral  sensibilities  keeping  pace  with 
scientific  discovery. 

The  COMB  is  our  earnest  intention  to  keep  India  at  the  forefront 
of  modern  biological  research  and  bio-technology.  Till  a  mere 
hundred  years  ago,  India  was  at  the  vanguard  in  many  sciences.  Then 
we  fell  behind.  The  gap  in  technology  very  quickly  translated  itself 
into  a  widening  gap  of  poverty.  Ridding  ourselves  of  poverty 
essentially  means  closing  that  gap  in  technology  and  science.  This  is 
the  gap  that  we  have  to  close.  We  have  the  required  traditions  of 
learning,  we  have  the  required  human  resources  and  we  are  clear 
about  our  objectives.  Yes,  there  are  some  financial  constraints  and 
inequities  in  the  international  intellectual  order  which  act  as  artificial 
barriers  to  the  flow  of  scientific  knowledge  across  frontiers,  but  by 
remaining  as  open  to  the  world  as  the  world  will  allow  us  to  be,  and 
by  dint  of  our  own  effort,  we  are  determined  to  recover  our  national 
historical  place  at  the  high  table  of  the  world  science. 

No  scientist,  whatever  his  discipline,  can  escape  his  social 
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responsibility.  What  is  needed  is  a  tangible  link  between  the  pursuit 
of  science  and  the  welfare  of  society,  especially  in  developing 
countries  like  ours,  since  science  costs  money.  Therefore,  in 
determining  the  mix  between  basic  research  and  applied  research,  the 
balance  in  countries  such  as  India  must  be  heavily  weighed  in  favour 
of  research  with  immediate  applicable  potential.  But  we  would  be 
very  short-sighted  if  we  did  not  work  out  a  proper  mix  between  basic 
research  and  more  practical  applied  research.  Too  small  a  component 
for  basic  research  would  make  it  difficult  to  fuel  the  research  that 
could  follow.  What  is  needed  is  perhaps  a  critical  quantum  of  basic 
research  so  as  to  further  develop  what  we  have  absorbed  and  adopted 
and  together  with  that  to  generate  our  own  breakthroughs.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  dichotomy  between  basic  research  and  social  needs. 

Indeed  a  strong  indigenous  fundamental  basic  research  base  is 
essential  for  our  long-term  social  needs.  The  COMB  is  a  prime 
example  of  our  endeavours  in  this  direction.  In  a  society  such  as 
ours,  there  are  urgent  and  compelling  demands  for  limited  resources. 
You  yourself  have  voiced  some.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that 
institutions  like  the  COMB  become  and  remain  centres  of 
excellence.  But  what  is  excellence?  Results,  of  course  are  very 
important  but  in  fundamental  research  activity,  specially  at  the 
frontiers,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  time  schedules  or  criteria  of 
achievements  that  must  be  met.  Perhaps,  a  more  important  criterion 
in  determining  excellence  is  the  ethos  of  the  organisation  and  the 
institution,  not  judged  just  by  numbers  but  by  the  sincerity  and  the 
zeal  of  scientific  pursuit  in  the  institution,  planning  and 
concentrating  of  effort  within  the  institution,  and  the  prevalence  of  a 
scientific  temper.  These  qualities  are  evoked  in  a  large  measure  by 
the  leadership  that  is  given.  Excellence  is  neither  a  function  of 
individual  inputs  or  material  inputs,  nor  a  function  of  results  scored, 
but  a  function  of  your  success  in  harnessing  the  individual’s  creative 
talent  in  a  common  endeavour,  with  a  high  sense  of  social 
responsibility.  We  are  convinced  that  if  the  ethos  is  right  then  it  is 
inevitable  that  brilliant  new  concepts,  unexpected  new  technologies, 
unexpected  benefits  will  accrue  to  India  and  the  world.  You  have 
told  us  of  the  ethos  in  your  organisation  and  while  we  expect  that 
many  of  the  bugs  that  you  might  be  developing  in  your  labs  do  not 
escape  from  your  test  tubes;  perhaps,  this  is  one  that  you  could  allow 
out  into  the  open  field  to  infect  some  other  areas  of  administration. 
But  if  the  ethos  is  wrong  then  it  is  inevitable  that  the  research  will  be 
imitative  and  repetitive.  By  definition,  good  science  must  be  the 
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pursuit  of  the  unconventional.  As  scientists  working  at  the  frontiers 
of  human  knowledge,  you  owe  it  to  yourselves  and  the  world  to 
reflect  deeply  upon  your  ethical  responsibilities.  It  is  easy  and 
dangerous  to  slip  into  illusions  that  you  are  dealing  with  life  itself. 
Long  before  words  like  genetic  engineering  and  bio-technology 
entered  our  vocabulary,  the  masters  of  science  fiction  had  envisaged 
dangers  of  your  vocation.  For  more  than  a  century  in  fantasy  and 
literature  there  existed  the  Frankenstein  syndrome,  now  an  imminent 
possibility  in  every  bio-lab  around  the  world. 

Genetic  engineering,  without  caution,  inherently  carries 
horrendous  consequences  over  which  we  might  lose  control.  As 
Aldous  Huxley  foresaw  in  the  Brave  New  World,  we  could  have 
indeed  a  very  sad,  cruel,  inhuman  world.  The  ultimate  ethical  choice 
is  faced  by  the  scientists  in  the  loneliness  of  the  laboratory.  If  he  has 
flowered  into  a  rounded  personality  with  a  keen  awareness  of  social 
and  ethical  responsibilities,  he  will  make  the  right  moral  decisions.  If 
his  brilliance  is  only  of  scientific  talent,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
higher  human  attributes,  he  could  make  wrong  moral  decisions.  So, 
in  the  ultimate  analysis,  what  is  needed  are  not  only  good  scientists 
but  perhaps,  even  more  important,  good  human  beings.  Also 
essential  is  the  collaboration  between  the  frontiers  of  research  and 
the  social  sciences  and  humanities.  One  single  genetic  breakthrough 
or  genetic  mutant  can  render  a  stick  of  sugarcane,  perhaps,  5000 
times  sweeter  than  what  nature  has  given  us  or  make  every  cow  into 
a  Kamadhenu  which  could  give  us  unlimited  supply  of  milk.  We 
must  associate  biology  and  bio-technology  with  the  social  sciences 
to  mitigate  any  adverse  short-term  consequences  in  transmitting 
laboratory  results  into  socially  beneficial  action,  so  that  we  do  not 
throw  millions  out  of  work  or  create  destitution  in  countries, 
disrupting  vast  regions.  It  is  necessary  that  knowledge  must  surge 
forward,  productivity  must  increase,  quality  must  improve,  nature 
must  be  made  more  beautiful.  At  the  same  time  we  must  associate 
these  advances  with  those  of  the  humanities,  those  of  the  social 
sciences,  to  maintain  our  value  system  and  not  to  destabilise  larger 
human  considerations,  to  give  the  correct  ethical  perspective  to 
laboratory  work.  In  the  West,  after  the  onset  of  the  industrial  and 
technological  revolution,  there  grew  a  chasm  between  the  two 
cultures,  the  human  sciences  on  the  one  side  and  scientific  and 
technological  research  on  the  other.  Fortunately  in  India,  thus  far  by 
and  large,  we  have  avoided  such  a  rift.  But  we  must  think  whether 
we  have  avoided  it  because  of  our  old  traditions  of  having  a 
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synthesis  between  science  and  the  humanities,  or  perhaps  it  is  just  a 
relative  lack  of  science  and  technology  in  our  daily  lives.  Yet 
recognising  the  possibility  of  a  rift  is  more  than  half  the  battle  won 
and  therefore,  I  am  particularly  delighted  that  so  advanced  a 
scientific  centre  as  the  COMB,  has  maintained  such  close  links  with 
the  world  of  art. 

I  see  many  in  the  audience  who  are  distinguished  torch-bearers  of 
contemporary  Indian  culture.  We  need  such  synthesis  between 
science  and  culture,  between  scientific  compulsions  and  ethical 
considerations,  between  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  nature  and 
knowledge  of  ourselves.  India  pledges  its  support  to  science.  It  is  an 
honour  for  me  to  formally  declare  open  and  dedicate  this  laboratory 
to  the  noble  cause  of  science  and  to  the  larger  service  of  the  nation. 


Education  Policy  to  Nurture  Talent 

On  this  day,  IOO  years  ago,  a  genius  was  born  who,  despite  al! 
too  brief  a  life,  revived  the  ancient  glory  of  Indian  mathematics. 
From  the  6th  century  AD,  from  the  time  of  Aryabhatta,  to  the  i2th 
century,  the  time  of  Bhaskaracharya,  India  was,  without  a  shadow  of 
doubt,  the  world  leader  in  mathematics.  We  were  operating  on 
concepts  and  methodologies  like  the  decimal  numeration  and 
differential  calculus  which  was  only  discovered  in  Europe  many 
centuries  later.  But  after  Bhaskaracharya,  Indian  mathematics  went 
into  deep  slumber.  Nothing  of  path-breaking  significance  happened 
for  almost  800  years.  Then  came  Ramanujan  and  India  was  back  in 
her  traditional  historic  position  at  the  vanguard  of  world 
mathematics. 

It  is  astonishing  but  true  that  a  genius  like  Ramanujan  found  it 
extraordinarily  difficult  to  pass  his  ordinary  examinations,  clearly  a 
reflection  on  the  education  system — a  system  that  found  it  difficult 
to  cope  with  a  genius  well  beyond  the  usual  talent  that  was  available 
to  the  system.  That  is  one  reason  why  v/e  elaborated  on  a  New 
Education  Policy  three  years  ago,  a  policy  that  will  look  for  and 
nurture  talent  wherever  it  is  available  in  our  vast  country.  There  are 
probably  m.any  Ramanujans  languishing,  waiting  for  a  lucky  break  to 
come  their  way. 
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Unfortunately,  very  few  get  such  a  break.  At  the  present  stage  of 
our  development,  there  is  a  specific  societal  need  to  nurture 
remarkable  talent.  Some  weeks  ago,  I  was  talking  to  a  Nobel  laureate 
about  one  of  our  shining  new  labs  with  lots  of  very  sophisticated  and 
fancy  equipment  and  I  was  asking  him  what  he  thought  of  it  and  he 
said  that  he  was  very  impressed  with  the  equipment.  Then  I  asked 
him:  “But  what  about  the  creativity?"  He  said,  that  most  of  the  labs 
which  are  really  productive  and  creative  do  not  have  such 
sophisticated  equipment,  they  have  very  sophisticated  minds  instead. 
That  is  something  we  must  learn  to  use  more  in  India.  We  have,  I 
can  say  with  a  little  bit  of  pride,  amongst  the  most  intelligent  minds 
in  the  world,  but  we  also  have  one  of  the  most  heavily  bureaucratic 
systems.  I  do  not  mean  just  in  the  administrative  service  but  in 
everything.  We  tend  to  make  everything  so  bureaucratic,  that  we  lose 
confidence  and  then  we  take  shelter  in  making  big  buildings,  in 
buying  lots  of  equipment,  and  we  pretend  that  by  investing  in 
hardware  we  can  produce  and  be  creative. 

India,  or  any  country,  in  its  developing  stages  has  tremendous 
financial  constraints  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  equip 
laboratories  with  state-of-the-art  equipment  but  what  we  are  not 
short  of  is  brains  and  talent  and  that  is  what  we  must  look  towards,  to 
look,  find  and  help  the  minds  of  our  people  develop,  bring  them  into 
places  where  they  can  work,  where  they  can  interact  and  where  they 
can  be  most  productive.  If  you  are  able  to  do  that  I  have  no  doubt 
that  India  can  be  once  more  the  wonder  that  it  was.  Pursuit  of  science 
and  technology  in  a  developing  country  like  ours,  must  relate  to  the 
needs  of  our  society.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  link  a  sophisticated 
and  a  frontier  area  such  as  mathematics  with  the  daily  needs  of  our 
society.  Yet,  let  us  recognise  that  mathematics  today  is  the  machine 
tool  of  science,  the  means  by  which  almost  all  other  sciences 
function.  As  Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  said,  we  were  to  give  priority  to 
our  heavy  industries  at  that  time,  in  preference  to  the  light,  because 
those  were  the  tools  that  could  build  the  other  industries.  In  a  similar 
way,  we  must  concentrate  on  mathematics  because  mathematics  is 
the  machine  tool  for  just  about  any  other  field  of  science  today.  We 
have  a  few  schools  of  considerable  reputation,  in  Bombay, 
Allahabad,  Calcutta,  Chandigarh.  We  have  contemporary 
mathematicians  of  international  repute,  like  K.  Chandrasekharan, 
Harish  Chandra  and  Prof.  Bhambah  and  many  others,  who  are 
carrying  forward  the  traditions  of  Ramanujan.  Our  task  is  to 
stimulate  interest  and  to  spot  and  cultivate  talent  and  then  provide 
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every  assistance  to  develop  that  talent  as  the  magic  works  its  way 
through  the  system.  What  must  never  happen  is  what  happened  to 
Ramanujan  who  fell  into  such  penury  that  he  wrote  to  his  friend  and 
patron  G.H.  Hardy  and  I  quote:  "To  preserve  my  brains  I  need  food 
and  this  is  now  my  first  concern.” 

Too  often,  we  in  India  think  of  the  short  term  and  the  immediate, 
without  thinking  of  the  future,  thinking  of  investments,  and  that  is 
why  we  have  concentrated  much  more  in  these  areas  of  science  and 
technology  which  can  give  us  immediate  results. 

It  is  time  that  we  invested  in  these  areas  which  will  build  the  India 
of  the  future.  Mathematics  is  definitely  one  such  area.  Ramanujan’s 
achievements  as  a  mathematician  are  well  known.  His  attachment  to 
the  spiritual  and  literary  traditions  of  India  are  perhaps  less  known. 
He  had  a  deep  knowledge  of  our  Puranas  and  a  profound  interest  in 
our  great  epics.  While  inculcating  the  scientific  temper  in  our  boys 
and  girls,  it  is  essential  to  make  them  aware  of  the  mental  attitudes 
that  are  required  to  face  the  challenges  of  the  next  century.  Science, 
technology,  modern  methods  are  essential  but  equally  essential  is  to 
develop  the  human  being,  to  develop  the  spiritual.  Without  that,  it 
may  not  be  possible  for  us  to  control  and  be  in  command  of  science 
and  technology,  at  the  rate  at  which  it  is  developing  and  expanding. 
Ramanujan  maintained  that  balance.  In  the  search  of  new  knowledge 
he  had  tremendous  respect  for  ancient  wisdom.  We  need  that  balance 
in  the  world  today.  Wisdom  is  a  process  of  evolution.  We  build  upon 
the  foundations  laid  by  those  who  went  before  us. 

Today,  we  are  particularly  honoured  by  the  presence  here  of  Smt 
Ramanujan  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  centenary  of  her 
distinguished  husband.  An  important  new  volume  of  his  lost 
note-books  has  just  been  released  and  presented  to  her.  It  has  given 
me  great  pleasure  to  participate  in  this  function  in  the  honour  of  a 
very  worthy  son  of  India. 


The  Tradition  of  Indian  Astronomy 


The  PRESENCE  AT  this  seminar  of  some  of  the  greatest 
contemporary  astronomers  is  both  a  matter  of  pride  for  us  in  India 
and  perhaps  equally  a  challenge  for  us.  Pride,  because  their  presence 
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is  a  tribute  to  the  remarkable  contribution  of  Indian  civilisation  to  the 
world  of  astronomy.  Challenge,  because,  we  owe  it  to  independent 
India  to  resume  the  place  that  it  had  many  hundreds  of  years  ago,  at 
the  front  rank  of  world  astronomy.  India  has  probably  the  oldest 
living  tradition  of  astronomy.  Thousands  of  years  ago  our  ancestors 
began  gazing  at  the  stars,  working  out  the  mysteries  of  the  vast 
universe.  Some  of  their  insights  were  so  perceptive  that  even  today, 
thousands  of  years  of  scientific  enquiry  later,  they  still  hold  true.  For 
example,  as  we  have  just  been  shown,  in  Vedic  times  we  had  the 
concept  of  Adhik-Mas  or  intercalary  month  which  is  periodically 
added  to  the  lunar  calendar  to  bring  it  in  line  with  the  solar  year. 
Jyotish  Vedang  of  about  700  BC  or  perhaps  even  earlier  charts  the 
Nakshatra  Yatra  or  the  path  along  which  the  moon  moves 
identifying  the  clusters  of  stars  which  fall  in  its  path  on  successive 
days  of  its  motion  around  the  earth.  While  Greek  astronomers  were 
declaring:  ‘  The  centre  of  the  universe  is  here,  not  there',  our 
Puranas  give  evidence  of  an  understanding  of  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun. 

Indian  astronomy  came  into  a  new  maturity  through  the  work  of 
Aryabhatta  in  the  6th  century  AD.  Aryabhatta  explicitly  set  out  the 
theory  of  the  rotation  of  earth,  of  the  earth  as  a  sphere  and  the  reason 
for  eclipses  nearly  a  thousand  years  before  Copernicus  and  Galileo. 
He  was  followed  by  Varahamihira,  the  Ptolemy  of  Indian  astronomy 
who  compiled  the  immortal  Pancha-Siddhantika.  In  this  ferment  of 
scientific  enquiry,  discovery  upon  discovery  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  The  system  of  decimal  numeration  and  many  other 
innovative  mathematical  methodologies  expounded  by 
Bramhagupta,  in  the  8th  century,  were  carried  to  Baghdad  by  the 
renowned  scholar  from  Ujjain,  Kanaka,  around  750  AD.  Baghdad  of 
Harun-al-Rasheed,  proved  to  be  the  confluence  of  separate  streams 
of  Indian  and  European  thought.  Indian  numerals  got  rechristened  as 
Arab  numerals  and  entered  the  European  thpught-process.  As  the 
French  mathematician  La  Place  said:  "It  is  India  that  gave  us  the 
ingenious  method  of  expressing  ail  numbers  by  ‘n’  symbols  each 
receiving  a  value  of  position  as  well  as  an  absolute  value....  Its  very 
simplicity,  and  the  great  ease  which  it  has  lent  to  all  computations  is 
what  puts  our  arithmetic  in  the  front  rank  of  useful  inventions." 

A.S  Indians,  w^e  are  grateful  for  this  great  heritage.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  recognise  that  for  the  better  part  of 
the  next  1000  years,  initiative  passed  from  India  to  Europe,  America 
or  elsewhere.  We  remained  more  or  less  where  we  were.  Even 
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Maharaja  Jai  Singh’s  Jantar  -Mantars  in  Jaipur  and  Delhi  were  grand 
in  themselves  but  were  rendered  somewhat  obsolete  by  the  invention 
of  the  telescope,  which  had  happened  earlier. 

Such  a  seminar  should,  therefore,  serve  as  an  incentive  to 
renewed  endeavour.  In  Dr  Narlikar  and  others,  we  have  restarted 
producing  astronomers  of  world  repute.  But  thus  far,  this  has  been  a 
matter  of  chance.  Now  under  the  New  Education  Policy  must 
commence  a  systematic  search  for  such  talent  that  we  can  then 
scatter  around  our  labs  because  what  makes  institutions  centres  of 
excellence,  is  much  less  the  quality  and  not  the  amount  of  equipment 
but  more  the  brilliance  of  the  minds  that  are  in  such  institutions,  and 
they  must  constitute  the  core  for  developing  such  institutions.  In  his 
provocative  survey  of  European  astronomy,  Arthur  Koestler 
suggested  that  scientific  discovery  arises  less  out  of  a  logical  chain 
of  circumstances  than  scientists,  like  sleep-walkers  groping  in  the 
dark.  Perhaps,  we  neither  should  nor  can  remove  an  element  of  sleep 
walking  from  the  scientific  process,  especially  as  path-breaking 
innovation  needs  not  only  reason  and  ratiocination  but  also  the 
imaginative  leap  into  the  unknown,  and  a  little  bit  of  luck.  But  we 
can  try  to  create  conditions  in  which,  while  walking  awake  in  the 
daylight,  is  at  least  as  productive  as  wandering  through  the  night. 

India  is  well  placed  to  do  this.  Although  the  last  few  centuries 
have  not  seen  India  as  productive  as  a  thousand  years  ago,  we  do 
have  the  benefit  of  important  astronomical  observatories,  some,  as 
the  one  in  Madras  are  nearly  200  years  old.  Recent  astronomers  like 
Vainu  Bappu,  the  only  Indian  to  have  a  comet  named  after  him, 
astrophysicists  like  Dr  M.N.  Saha  and  Dr  D.S.  Kothari,  have  begun 
putting  India  back  into  the  forefront.  Recently  at  Kavalur,  I  saw  for 
myself  the  fascinating  new  telescopes  that  have  been  installed.  We 
will  encourage  our  research  efforts  to  interact  at  all  meaningful 
levels  with  work  being  done  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Science  does 
not,  and  should  not,  know  the  artificial  barriers  of  national 
boundaries.  Of  course,  there  is  the  reality  of  narrow  nationalism  and 
vested  interests  which  attempt  to  build  barriers  to  block  the  free  flow 
of  knowledge.  While  some  governments  are  disposed  to  constricting 
flows  of  knowledge,  most  scientists  would  prefer  knowledge  to  flow 
unimpeded.  So  we  shall  continue,  as  in  the  past,  to  make  astronomy 
both  an  Indian  contribution  to  the  world  and  the  world’s  contribution 
to  India.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  national  endeavours,  our  aim  must  be 
self-reliance  which  does  not  mean  autarchic  self-sufficiency  but  a 
capability  perhaps,  more  important,  a  confidence  in  ourselves,  to 
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interact  with  the  world  on  an  equal  footing. 

Where,  however,  does  one  look  for  the  great  astronomers?  The 
Narlikars  and  Bappus  of  tomorrow  are  today  children  in  our  schools, 
to  some  extent  indistinguishable  from  their  companions.  Before  they 
can  be  spotted,  their  interest  has  to  be  aroused.  Every  night  of  course 
provides  the  same  canopy  of  stars  which  brought  out  the  ancient 
Babylonians  and  Egyptians,  Indians  and  Greeks,  Mayans  and  Aztecs 
and  the  American  Indians,  to  peer  into  the  infinite  expanse  of  the 
universe  and  speculate  about  its  origins,  contours  and  what  it 
signifies.  Our  children  too  can  peer  into  the  infinite  expanse  of  the 
universe.  But'  what  is  needed  is  an  inquisitive  mind,  an  enquiring 
mind,  a  mind  that  will  ask  questions,  a  mind  that  will  be  sparked  off 
by  the  education  system.  We  have  to  build  a  system  which  will  do 
that.  Apart  from  that  we  have  modern  educational  aids  to  touch  the 
imagination  and  to  spark  and  nurture  interest,  such  as  this 
planetarium  and  many  others.  Such  planetariums  should  be 
encouraged  to  reach  out  to  arouse  interest  and  perhaps  even  to  spot 
the  brilliant  minds  that  are  left  unseen. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Sir  Fred  Hoyle  for  his  presentation  this 
evening  and  the  other  distinguished  speakers  for  having  made  this 
evening  a  memorable  and  educative  experience.  Too  often  formal 
inaugurations  deteriorate  into  repetitive  speeches  where  the 
organisers  are  congratulating  themselves  rather  than  enlightening  the 
unenlightened.  This  has  been  an  evening  with  a  difference.  We  have 
learnt  in  detail,  about  the  contributions  of  India  to  ancient 
astronomy,  the  contribution  of  other  civilisations,  a  glimpse  of  the 
challenges  of  the  future  and  I  thank  all  those  who  have  made  it 
possible.  Our  first  Nobel  laureate  in  science  was  Dr  C.V.  Raman, 
and  I  would  like  to  let  him  have  the  last  word,  I  quote:  "Let  me 
declare  here  and  now  my  belief  that  there  is  no  science  so  grand,  so 
elevating,  so  intensely  interesting  as  astronomy.” 


Develop  and  Protect  Environment 

The  CAUSE  THAT  brings  you  here  is  of  great  concern  to  us.  Your 
deliberations  will  be  of  tremendous  importance  to  the  millions  of  the 
poorest  people  who  live  here  in  this  part  of  the  world.  There  is  no 
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false  division  between  development  and  the  imperative  of  preserving 
and  enriching  our  environment.  Our  experience  has  shown  that  the 
neglect  of  environment  is  at  the  cost  of  development.  We  have  found 
that  we  have  not  evaluated  the  cost  of  the  deprived  environment 
while  calculating  the  cost  and  benefits  of  particular  development 
projects.  We  have  seen  during  these  past  two  years  that  we  are 
giving  more  and  more  relief  for  drought  and  flood.  We  have,  for 
example,  during  the  first  one-and-a-half  years  of  the  Seventh  Plan 
which  is  1985  and  half  of  1986,  given  an  equal  amount  of  what  we 
gave  to  the  full  Sixth  Five  Year  Plan  in  terms  of  relief.  The  floods 
have  been  severe,  the  droughts  have  been  severe.  When  it  rains,  the 
water  with  the  top  soil  washes  out  into  the  sea  and  it  is  not  available 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Primarily  because  we  have  neglected  our 
environment,  we  have  degraded  our  environment,  we  are  paying  a 
very  heavy  cost  for  it  now. 

We  cannot  have  development  today  without  evaluating  the  full 
cost  of  every  project,  not  just  the  immediate  cost  but  the  long-term 
cost.  We  cannot  leave  the  long-term  part  of  that  cost  for  future 
generations  to  pay.  We  cannot  leave  the  legacy  of  deficit  in 
development.  We  have  to  account  for  it  during  our  own  generation. 
The  cost  of  protecting  the  environment  goes  up  higher  as  the 
environment  gets  more  and  more  degraded.  We  have  seen  today  the 
fire-fighting  that  we  are  having  to  do  to  protect  the  environment.  It  is 
a  very  heavy  drain  on  our  exchequer.  But  if  it  had  been  during  the 
earlier  phases  of  our  development,  the  cost  would  have  been  much 
less. 

The  seven  regions  that  are  covered  by  SACEP  are  amongst  the 
most  ravaged  and  degraded  in  the  world.  Our  forest  cover  is  among 
the  lowest,  there  is  rampant  desertification,  rapid  denudation,  fast 
soil-erosion,  and  there  is  a  very  high  rate  of  growth  in  air,  water, 
noise  and  other  types  of  pollution.  Our  challenge  will  be  to  ensure 
economic  development  and  protect  the  environment,  not  to  have 
separate  watertight  compartments,  but  evolve  one  integrated 
approach  to  remove  backwardness  and  to  move  ahead.  This 
integrated  approach  will  require  a  lot  of  new  thinking  in  our 
Planning  Commission,  in  our  bureaucracy  and  political  levels.  The 
immediate  aspects  of  protecting  the  environment  become  very 
political.  If  a  forest  is  to  be  protected,  the  immediate  result  is  that 
fuel  wood  is  not  available,  timber  for  construction  is  not  available. 
Other  benefits  and  fruits  from  the  forests  are  not  available  to  the 
poorer  sections,  to  those  who  live  near  the  forests,  those  who  live  in 
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the  forests.  So,  there  is  a  dilemma.  This  dilemma  will  have  to  be 
faced  squarely.  It  cannot  be  overcome  by  stiff  legal  action.  The 
alternatives  must  be  found.  Alternative  fuel,  alternative  construction 
material,  alternatives  to  the  other  products  that  are  available  through 
the  forests.  We  have  to  also  look  anew  at  our  opening  up  of  forested 
areas,  how  we  do  it,  and  how  we  are  going  to  protect  those  areas 
which  are  still  heavily  forested.  We  have  to  give  priority  in  the 
peripheral  areas  of  forests  to  things  such  as  fuel,  construction 
material  so  that  forests  do  not  come  under  pressure.  We  have  to  see 
how  we  can  change  our  fiscal  and  taxation  policies  so  that  other 
cheaper  materials  are  more  readily  available,  as  an  alternative. 

What  is  needed  is  a  holistic  view  of  the  human  needs  of  the  area, 
of  the  poor  who  are  living  in  and  around  the  forests  and  the 
environment  that  needs  protection.  Man  and  nature  have  lived  in 
harmony  for  centuries.  The  balance  was  not  upset.  The  tribals  who 
lived  in  forests  have  not  upset  the  balance  in  the  forests.  It  is  what 
we  call  civilisation  and  development  that  has  encroached  upon 
nature  and  has  destroyed  her  environment.  We  must  develop  the 
right  tools  of  development  and  for  protection  of  the  environment.  We 
must  develop  the  human  genius  to  give  us  the  right  answers.  The 
irony  is  that  the  technological  progress  which  we  have  witnessed 
requires  much  higher  levels  of  technology  to  fight  the  damage  that 
the  very  technological  progress  has  caused.  Engineers  who  did  not 
think  twice  about  exploiting  natural  resources  must  think  very 
carefully  about  whether  that  exploitation  is  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
the  human  beings  living  in  that  area.  In  our  part  of  the  world  in 
South  Asia,  we  are  very  interdependent,  perhaps  much  more  so, 
when  it  comes  to  environment  and  other  spheres  of  our  activities. 
Degradation  in  our  country — one  part  of  the  country — can  have  very 
serious  consequences  on  another  country;  and  it  is  very  necessary 
that  we  work  together  to  maintain  the  ecological  balance  in  South 
Asia. 

We  have  to  look  closely  at  the  more  endangered  areas  in  our  part 
of  the  world,  the  mangrove,  the  coral  islands,  the  particular 
eco-systems  in  each  zone.  We  had  a  seminar,  the  first  seminar  in 
1983  but  very  little  action  has  taken  place  since  then.  We  need  to 
give  a  greater  thrust  to  specific  actions,  time-bound  actions,  regional 
actions  to  keep  pace  with  each  of  our  specific  national  action 
programmes  because  time  is  running  out  very  fast.  In  this  area,  India 
being  the  largest,  is  perhaps  the  worst  affected  and  that  has  given  us 
some  experience  in  tackling  these  problems,  in  combating  the 
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degradation  of  our  forests  and  our  environment.  We  laid  our 
expertise  in  front  of  SACEP  and  in  whatever  way  we  can,  we  will  try 
to  help  all  our  brother  countries.  Our  friends  and  neighbours  have 
also  gained  expertise  in  these  areas  and  we  would  be  happy  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  developing  our  common  expertise. 

I  wish  you  all  the  very  best  in  your  deliberations  to  press  ahead 
with  deliberate  speed.  What  we  need  are  concrete  plans  of  action  that 
have  quick  impact  on  the  environment,  on  the  people  that  are 
suffering  from  the  consequences  of  a  deprived  environment,  from 
the  ravaged  environment. 


Balance  Development  and  Environment 


Today  we  miss  Dr  Salim  Ali’s  presence.  He  is  perhaps  a  rare 
species  on  his  own.  His  infectious  enthusiasm  and  his  energy  has 
popularised  the  love  of  nature  throughout  India.  Dr  Salim  Ali  is  a 
fine  example  of  an  Indian  scientist  not  merely  dedicated  to  academic 
research,  but  to  the  quest  for  truth.  He  has  brought  distinction  to 
science  in  India.  He  is  a  model  for  all  our  young  Indian  scientists. 
His  passion  for  observation,  his  passion  for  accuracy,  has  brought 
about  a  new  type  of  awareness,  specially  in  the  field  of  environment. 
His  autobiography  is  a  delight,  in  captivating,  excellent  prose.  His 
absorbing  interests  in  all  fields  related  to  environment  have  made 
him  an  instituion.  I  am  sorry  that  Salim  Aliji  could  not  be  with  us 
today  and  I  wish  him  a  very  speedy  recovery. 

In  the  last  two  years,  I  have  tried  repeatedly  to  visit  the  Bombay 
Natural  History  Society,  but  unfortunately,  1  have  just  not  been  able 
to  take  time  out.  I  feel  bad  about  it  specially  because  it  is  the 
centenary  year  of  the  journal. 

This  occasion  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
excellent  work  that  the  Bombay  Natural  History  Society  has  done  as 
it  moves  into  the  second  century.  The  real  strength  of  any  institution 
depends  on  its  resilience  and  its  flexibility  to  be  able  to  respond  to 
changing  conditions  and  changing  circumstances  as  it  develops.  As 
tasks  change  with  time,  so  must  institutions  adjust  to  meet  new 
challenges.  The  Bombay  Natural  History  Society  has  developed  over 
the  years  from  just  a  group  of  gifted  amateurs  to  scientists  with  very 
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specialised  talents  but  who  have  not  given  up  the  zeal  of  the 
amateurs.  It  has  moved  from  mere  documentation  to  conservation.  It 
has  shifted  from  being  a  museum,  from  studying  museum  species, 
out  into  the  environment  to  study  every  aspect  of  living  creatures  and 
our  environment.  The  laboratory  scientist  has  become  a  field 
naturalist.  My  congratulations  to  the  Bombay  Natural  History 
Society  on  a  century  of  socially  relevant  and  ecologically  vital  work. 
Your  achievement  is  particularly  notable  because  you  have  not 
depended  on  Government  for  all  your  resources.  You  have 
developed  on  your  own  steam  in  an  imaginative  and  innovative 
manner.  A  similar  spirit  is  needed  in  all  our  scientific  institutions, 
perhaps  even  more  so  in  the  country  at  large.  A  vibrant,  healthy 
democracy  needs  lots  of  institutions  which  can  stand  on  their  own 
feet,  each  one  reaching  out  for  excellence  in  their  areas. 

The  Bombay  Natural  History  Society  has  justified  the  trust  that 
was  put  in  it.  It  has  shown  that  a  sound  reputation  is  a  reward  in 
itself. You  have  undertaken  notable  projects,  among  others,  on  bird 
hazards  at  airports,  the  consequences  of  frog  exports,  the  great  Indian 
bustard,  the  Asian  elephant.  Such  efforts,  I  feel,  need  some 
sustenance  from  the  government  and  we  would  like  to  help  you.  You 
have  been  requesting  for  a  collaboration  for  a  National  Centre  of 
Excellence  in  Ornithology  and  we  will  respond  to  that  positively. 

Since  the  beginning  of  creation,  man  has  lived  in  harmony 
together  with  nature  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect,  mutual 
dependence  except  in  recent  centuries,  since  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  when  man  has  alienated  himself  from  nature,  when  man 
has  not  realised  the  potential  of  damage  that  he  has  unleashed  on 
nature.  During  this  period  we  have  discovered  the  very  heavy  cost  of 
ignoring  environment  and  looking  at  development  as  a  purely  very 
short-sighted  economic  exercise,  as  opposed  to  a  wider  perspective 
encompassing  the  environment  and  the  larger  effects  that  it  has  on 
everything. 

Today,  this  has  led  to  a  lot  of  damage  to  our  environment  which 
has  in  turn  led  to  great  difficulties  for  our  economy.  It  has  led  to 
great  expenditure  in  areas  where  there  should  be  no  need  for 
spending  money.  In  the  first  two  years  of  the  Seventh  Plan,  we  have 
spent  approximately  what  we  spent  in  the  whole  Sixth  Plan  on  flood 
and  drought  relief,  and  both  can  be  related  almost  directly  to 
environmental  damage.  The  spoiling  of  our  forests  is  extracting  an 
inevitable  price.  The  awareness  of  nature  must  be  one  of  the  most 
essential  inputs  in  our  development  effort.  We  have,  during  these  last 
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years,  learnt  that  development  cannot  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
environment.  If  development  is  isolated  from  ecology,  from  the 
environment,  then  development  itself  suffers.  The  balance  must  be 
restored.  Harmony  must  be  restored.  I  myself  have  seen  during  these 
last  few  years  in  Parliament  that  there  has  been  a  material  change  in 
the  attitudes  of  Members  to  the  environment.  I  still  remember  during 
my  first  few  years  almost  the  entire  discussion  on  the  environment 
used  to  be  on  what  a  problem  it  was  because  it  blocked  every  project 
and  it  caused  tremendous  problems  to  development  but  today  almost 
every  Member  raises  precisely  the  reverse  issue  of  why  have  we 
cleared  a  project,  how  much  damage  is  being  done  to  the 
environment  with  that  project.  This  perhaps  is  the  first  step.  This 
awareness  must  extend  from  Parliament  to  the  people  because  the 
pressure  on  the  ground  is  still  very  much  against  protecting  the 
environment,  and  looking  at  development  as  one  particular  isolated 
aspect  which  one  can  transplant  into  the  environment  and  pretend 
that  it  will  make  no  difference.  Public  awareness  must  be  encouraged 
and  the  well-informed  must  be  taken  to  the  more  distant  areas  from 
towns.  The  discussion  in  scientific  jargon  is  not  good  enough;  it  has 
to  be  translated  into  an  everyday  parable  for  our  people  to 
understand,  appreciate  and  absorb.  It  must  relate  to  their  perception, 
to  their  experience,  to  their  reality.  It  is  only  then  that  their 
awareness  will  build  and  we  will  really  be  able  to  protect  the 
environment  like  we  need  to  do  today. 

We  must  harmonise  different  environmental  disciplines.  The 
restoration  of  forest  cover  is  a  national  priority,  but  fast-growing, 
spreading  conifers  are  causing  havoc  by  destroying  the  undergrowth 
and  driving  away  birds  and  insects.  What  we  need  is  harmony 
between  developmental  issues  and  environmental  matters.  It  is 
because  of  this  that  seminars  such  as  yours  are  so  important.  Your 
scientific  endeavour  of  the  highest  quality  contributes  to  our 
understanding  of  our  fellow-creatures  and  our  environment.  Your 
contribution  is  immeasurable.  Your  publications  ranging  from 
learned  tomes  to  books  for  laymen  written  by  experts,  to  charming 
children’s  booklets  are  rare  and  a  valuable  body  of  work.  Keep  it  up. 


Disregard  of  Environment  can  be 

Disastrous 


You  REPRESENT  THE  global  concern  for  environment.  We  have 
learnt  in  the  past  years  that  disregard  of  the  environment  can  be 
crippling  to  development,  and  that  reckless  industrialisation  brings 
about  irretrievable  spoliation.  Man,  with  modern  technology  at  his 
command,  has  for  the  first  time  the  power  to  destroy  the 
environment  around  him  and  create  a  situation  from  which  he  will 
not  be  able  to  come  out,  no  matter  how  technologically  advanced  he 
may  be.  We  must  utilise  technology  for  protecting  the  environment 
and  ndt  for  abusing  it. 

The  WCED  report  shows  that  without  environmental  preservation 
there  can  be  no  sustained  development,  and  that  for  accelerated 
economic  development  we  need  environmental  conservation.  We 
welcome  Prime  Minister  Brundtland  and  her  colleagues  as  fellow 
campaigners  in  a  world-wide  movement  to  link  development 
concerns  with  environmental  issues.  I  should  like  to  give  a  special 
welcome  to  all  the  ministers  and  others  who  have  come  from  various 
countries  of  Asia. 

The  ancient  Indian  tradition  points  out  that  man  can  be  happy 
only  if  his  life  is  in  harmony  with  the  environment.  The  modern 
technological  civilisation  has  in  fact  waged  a  war  on  the 
environment.  We  must  get  back  to  the  state  of  harmony  between 
human  beings  and  nature. 

The  old  civilizations  of  Asia  have  supported  vast  populations. 
Over  the  years,  we  have  used  just  about  every  square  inch  of  land  for 
cultivation.  Our  large  population  have  put  pressure  on  lands  on 
which  forests  grew.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  virgin  forests  any 
longer.  The  need  for  conservation  is  that  much  greater. 

If  the  environment  is  to  be  protected  the  world  over  and  within 
our  own  countries,  we  need  to  have  a  re-look  at  our  developmental 
priorities.  We  cannot  develop  if  we  do  not  see  the  larger  picture.  We 
can  develop  only  if  we  see  humanity  as  one,  without  any  barriers, 
without  putting  pressures  on  each  other.  This  applies  to  relations 
between  industrialised  and  developing  countries.  Within  developing 
countries  it  applies  to  relations  between  the  richer  and  the  poorer. 
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We  see  conspicuous  consumption  by  the  rich.  We  find  that  a  great 
degree  of  pollution  is  created  by  the  richer  sections  of  society.  Those 
who  suffer  are  the  poor.  The  more  advanced  a  country  gets,  the  more 
the  demands  of  the  rich,  the  more  the  pressure  on  the  poor.  We 
cannot  build  walls  at  the  end  of  our  garden  and  separate  human 
beings  from  each  other.  We  must  see  each  other  as  one  family. 

Environment  consciousness  is  growing  in  India.  I  have  seen,  in 
just  the  few  years  that  I  have  been  in  Parliament,  that  there  has  been 
a  complete  change  in  the  attitude  of  our  Members  of  Parliament, 
Only  a  few  years  ago,  when  any  project  was  delayed  for  assessing  its 
environmental  consequences,  Members  of  Parliament  were  eager  to 
get  it  released  quickly.  The  question  that  was  often  put  was  "What  is 
this  new  Department  of  Environment  which  is  blocking  ail 
progress?"  But  in  these  few  short  years,  we  have  seen  a  total  reversal 
of  this  attitude.  Today,  whenever  a  project  comes  to  Parliament,  the 
first  question  that  is  raised  is  "Has  Environment  cleared  this  project? 
What  compromises  have  you  made?"  This  is  a  positive  step.  But  we 
still  have  to  transform  this  into  a  mass  attitude  at  the  grassroot  level. 
When  there  is  a  flood  or  a  drought,  the  people  should  be  able  to 
relate  it  to  their  own  actions  and  their  consequences  in  terms  of 
environmental  degradation. 

Our  deserts  are  spreading.  We  have  terrible  problems  of 
deforestation,  of  soil  erosion,  of  water  logging,  soil  salinity  and 
alkalinity,  floods  and  droughts.  We  have  a  flood  and  the  soil  is 
washed  off.  The  following  season  we  have  a  drought,  because  there 
is  no  water. 

Environment  and  development  go  together.  We  cannot  neglect 
one  for  the  other.  Our  development  must  be  designed  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  does  not  destroy  the  environment  but  builds  the 
environment,  restores  it  to  health,  gives  jobs  and  better  lives  to  the 
poorer  people  who  are  affected. 

Thanks  to  this  widespread  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
protecting  our  environment,  we  have  been  able  to  bring  about  a 
comprehensive  new  Act  on  protecting  our  environment  last  year.  We 
have  set  up  a  National  Wastelands  Development  Board  whose  target 
is  to  reclaim  five  million  hectares  per  year  once  it  gets  going  at 
full-speed.  We  have  started  a  major  programme  of  cleaning  our 
rivers  starting  with  the  Ganga.  At  the  last  big  Mela  that  took  place  in 
Hardwar,  the  water  was  clean  enough  to  be  drinkable  directly  from 
the  river.  Our  objective  is  that  by  the  time  the  next  major  fair  comes 
along  in  January  1989  in  Allahabad,  the  Ganga  there  will  be  clean 
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enough  to  drink  from. 

Conservation  strategies  have  been  worked  out  for  ecologically 
fragile  zones.  We  have  127  agro-climate  zones  for  which  we  are 
setting  up  National  Agricultural  Research  Projects.  For  endangered 
plants  and  animal  species,  we  have  established  bio-sphere  reserves 
and  taken  many  other  measures.  We  are  making  the  planning  and 
implementation  agencies  responsible  for  environmental 
consequences  of  their  developmental  activities.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
see  that  work  that  has  already  started  does  not  further  damage  the 
environment.  We  shall,  I  am  sure,  benefit  tremendously  from 
international  co-operation  in  protecting  the  environment.  We 
ourselves  are  ready  to  contribute  what  we  can  to  international 
co-operation  in  building  a  movement  that  will  protect  the 
environment  and  link  environment  to  development  and  to  a  new 
economic  order. 

Your  report  describes  the  seamless  web  of  cause  and  effect  which 
weave  together  an  area’s  economy  and  ecology. 

Environmental  degradation  is  not  limited  by  man-made  frontiers. 
The  environmental  chain,  such  as  atmospheric  pollution,  pollution  of 
the  oceans  and  river  systems  crosses  political  boundaries.  It  cannot 
be  switched  off  and  on  at  international  borders.  Secondly,  the 
international  economic  system  impinges  on  global  environment  and 
the  national  environment.  Poverty  in  developing  countries  and 
excesses  in  the  industrialised,  both  lead  to  depletion  of  natural 
resources  without  renewal  or  replacement.  The  rich  countries  and  the 
rich  in  developing  countries  consume  far  beyond  their  needs  in 
resources  and  energy,  and  that  in  turn  puts  pressure  on  the  poor. 
Unless  we  are  able  to  balance  both  and  work  at  both  ends  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  solution.  What  is  needed  is  an 
integration  of  the  global  environmental  system  with  an  international 
economic  order  which  is  more  just  and  more  equitable. 

For  protection  of  the  world-wide  environment,  we  need  high  rates 
of  growth  in  developing  countries.  As  Indira  Gandhi  said  in 
Stockholm  in  1972:  "Poverty  and  need  are  the  greatest  polluters." 
Until  we  can  remove  poverty,  until  we  can  give  the  basic  minimum 
needs  to  all,  the  poor  will  feel  no  stake  in  the  environment.  Fuel  and 
fodder  are  two  basic  requirements  of  the  poor.  In  the  old  days,  the 
environment  provided  them  freely.  But  today  they  are  becoming  so 
scarce  that  women  have  to  go  very  long  distances  to  get  what  they 
used  to  obtain  at  their  doorstep.  The  women  in  the  villages, 
especially  in  hill  areas,  are  spending  almost  their  whole  day  in 
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getting  fuel  to  cook  their  food  and  fodder  to  feed  their  animals. 

In  many  regions,  the  poor  have  lived  in  forests  for  centuries 
without  damaging  them  too  much.  In  our  system  of  development  and 
modernisation,  we  have  brought  roads  into  these  areas  and  have 
opened  up  the  areas.  But  these  roads  do  not  help  the  poor  so  much  as 
they  help  the  rich  to  send  away  the  products  of  the  region  for  their 
own  greed. 

This  is  true  of  the  international  scene  also.  Development  must  not 
mean  that  the  rich  countries  develop  at  the  cost  of  the  poor.  The  flow 
of  resources  to  developing  countries  must  be  adequate.  The  debt 
burden  today  is  pushing  many  countries  to  exploit  their  resources 
and  their  environment  in  order  to  repay  those  debts.  The  terms  of 
trade  are  skewed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  value  of  primary  goods  is 
going  down.  Larger  quantities  of  resources  are  being  taken  out  of  the 
ground  to  get  the  same  amount  of  earnings. 

Technology  is  not  parted  with  easily.  It  is  given  when  it  becomes 
second-level  or  on  very  harsh  terms,  it  makes  it  harder  for  the 
developing  countries  to  use  technologies  which  will  protect  the 
environment.  Such  measures  are  not  conducive  to  self-reliance  or  to 
protecting  the  environment. 

What  we  need  is  a  global  commitment  to  eliminating  poverty. 
Low  growth  rates  mean  accentuation  of  environmental  degradation. 
In  developing  countries,  environmental  problems  arise  from  poverty, 
from  pressures  of  the  population.  The  question  is  of  survival.  We 
almost  ask  a  man  or  a  woman  in  the  village  if  he  or  she  wants  to 
survive  or  let  the  environment  survive.  Only  if  we  are  able  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  of  our  poorer  people  and  our  more 
backward  regions,  shall  we  be  able  to  protect  and  regenerate  the 
environment.  The  people  will  co-operate,  if  the  burden  is  not 
intolerable.  So  the  promise  of  growth  will  encourage  conservation. 
Poor  growth  will  give  little  incentive  to  protecting  the  environment. 
What  we  need  is  a  widening  of  options,  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the 
environment  by  poor  households  who  are  obliged  to  do  so  for  their 
immediate  needs.  The  human  element  cannot  be  ignored.  Those 
affected  must  be  protected  and  cushioned  from  the  steps  that  we 
take.  Those  affected  invariably  are  the  poor.  If,  for  example,  our 
legislation  to  conserve  forests  is  to  be  effectively  implemented,  we 
must  provide  alternative  employment,  alternative  income,  alternative 
supply  of  food,  fuel,  fodder,  and  building  material  to  the  poor.  We 
have  tried  to  build  these  things  into  our  forest  policy. 

On  the  same  analogy,  international  conservation  measures  should 
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also  display  a  similar  understanding  of  the  imperatives  of 
development  in  the  poorer  countries.  As  Indira  Gandhi  had 
remarked,  "Twenty  per  cent  of  the  world’s  population  consumed  80 
per  cent  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  globe  and  produced  about  90 
per  cent  of  world’s  waste  and  pollution."  The  industrial  world  is 
primarily  responsible  for  depleting  the  world’s  ecological  capital. 
For  development,  the  developing  countries  need  a  bigger  share  in 
global  consumption.  Resources  must  be  distributed  more  equitably 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  What  is  required  equally  is  that  the 
rate  of  consumption  of  the  resources  of  the  globe  must  slow  down. 
Otherwise  there  will  be  no  resources  left  for  the  developing  countries 
when  they  become  more  developed.  For  effective  conservation,  we 
need  an  equitable  international  pattern  of  consumption,  specially  of 
scarce  natural  resources  and  of  energy. 

Development  generates  major  environmental  problems.  The 
consequences  of  industrialisation  are  global,  cutting  across  political 
and  religious  boundaries.  There  is  another  boundary  that  is  affected. 
We  must  consider  whether  we  have  the  right  to  deprive  the  future 
generations  of  their  future.  Can  we  deplete  the  ozone  shield,  which 
affects  the  food  chain  in  the  oceans,  and  the  health  of  every  living 
being?  Can  we  promote  acid  precipitation  that  kills  forests  and 
lakes?  Can  we  allow  the  carbon  dioxide  green  house  effect  to  change 
our  climate?  Are  these  not  part  of  the  heritage  which  must  be  handed 
down  to  the  coming  generation  or  can  the  present  generation  claim 
the  sole  right  over  such  heritage?  We  have  seen  in  the  past  years  how 
just  a  slight  change  of  temperature  in  the  lower  depths  of  the  Pacific 
has  affected  the  climate  in  Northern  Africa,  leading  to  droughts  and 
famines  as  in  Ethiopia. 

This  perhaps  is  a  portent  of  what  could  happen  every  where  on  the 
globe  in  the  future.  The  realisation  must  come  that  everyone  is 
affected.  There  are  no  boundaries,  no  barriers.  Every  action  affects 
every  human  being,  whether  in  an  industrialised  or  developing 
country.  We  must  see  the  environment  from  that  point  of  view.  Yet 
we  treat  environmental  policies  as  national  policies  or  regional 
matters.  What  we  need  to  evolve  is  the  involvement  of  the  entire 
international  community  on  a  footing  of  democratic  equality.  We 
look  to  your  commission  in  helping  to  bring  about  such  an 
awareness  in  the  world. 

We  need  greater  commitment  from  the  international  community. 
The  UN  is  the  right  forum  to  undertake  corrective  action.  The  effects 
of  pollution  and  degradation  hit  poorer  nations  and  poorer 
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households  disproportionately  harden  We  have  seen  what  happened 
in  Bhopal  in  1984.  We  have  seen  how  the  rural  poor  have  suffered 
from  floods  and  droughts.  Our  relief  work  gives  a  rough  measure  of 
the  way  the  environment  is  degrading.  The  relief  that  we  provided  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  Seventh  Plan  has  been  of  the  same  order 
that  we  provided  in  the  v/hole  five  years  of  the  Sixth  Plan.  In  such  a 
short  time,  we  had  to  increase  the  relief  two-and-a-half  fold.  We 
have  reoriented  our  relief  programmes  in  such  a  way  that  they  build 
up  rural  assets  and  regenerate  the  environment.  This  year  the  drought 
in  some  areas  has  been  even  more  severe  than  in  the  past.  But  the 
effects  of  that  drought  have  been  less  because  of  the 
drought-proofing  that  has  been  done. 

National  programmes  must  look  at  the  weaker  sections  and  focus 
on  those  who  bear  the  heaviest  burdens  and  have  the  least  resilience. 
Relief  measures  should  be  conceived  in  such  a  manner  that 
environmental  upgradation  takes  place.  Conservation  of  the 
environment  is  important  in  itself  but  it  is  also  crucial  to  our 
development.  It  is  imperative  for  national  stability  and  for 
international  peace.  Indiscriminate  deforestation  destroys  cultivable 
land,  marginalises  small  farmers  and  swells  the  ranks  of  the  landless 
labour.  The  poisoning  in  rivers  deprives  our  fisherfolk  of  their 
livelihood.  The  poisoning  in  rivers  area  development  leads  to 
waterlogging  and  turns  an  asset  into  a  liability.  Unchecked 
urbanisation  gives  rise  to  expectations  which  turn  into  di.scontent. 

We  need  to  seek  similar  international  co-operation  to  ensure  that 
countries  and  peoples  who  are  affected  most  by  degraded 
environment  are  protected. 

The  threat  of  instability  is  not  only  national  but  international.  To 
the  pressures  created  by  poverty,  add  the  pressures  of  armaments,  the 
pressures  of  vested  interests  in  maintaining  a  system  of  blocs  in 
international  politics,  and  we  end  up  with  a  very  unstable  peace.  If 
v/e  have  to  fight  this,  we  must  see  v/here  to  begin.  The  environment 
is  an  area  where  there  is  very  little  difference  of  opinion.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  area  where  international  co-operation  is  most,  promising.  So 
conservation  can  provide  a  good  start  to  the  much-needed  effort  of 
building  a  new  world. 

I  once  again  congratulate  the  World  Commission  on  Environment 
and  Development  for  the  report  it  has  provided  under  the  leadership 
of  Mrs  Brundtland.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  debates  that  you  have 
started  all  over  the  world  will  help  in  building  our  common  future. 
We  shall  follow  with  interest  what  other  Governments  will  be  doing. 
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Your  report,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  lead  to  an  international 
programme  to  safeguard  the  environment  through  faster 
development  of  both,  the  industrialised  and  the  developing  countries, 
both  the  rich  and  the  poor.  I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  India  for  giving 
us  this  opportunity  to  play  host  to  you. 


Environment  and  Development 


The  miracles  of  modern  science  and  the  towering 
achievements  of  technology  have  given  us  a  measure  of  mastery 
over  nature.  Economic  progress  has,  however,  engendered  a  callous 
disregard  of  the  harmony  within  the  ecological  system.  Therefore, 
we  have  to  consciously  remind  ourselves,  we  are  a  part  of  nature.  We 
are  a  strand  in  the  single  fabric  whose  warp  and  weft  link  together  all 
that  is  of  the  earth,  the  water  and  the  air. 

We  have  learnt  to  our  cost  that  development  which  destroys  the 
environment  eventually  destroys  development  itself.  And  we  have 
learnt  to  our  benefit  that  development  that  conserves  the 
environment  conserves  also  the  fruits  of  development.  There  is,  thus, 
no  fundamental  dichotomy  betVv'een  conservation  and  growth. 

Yet,  striking  the  right  balance  between  the  environmental 
imperative  and  the  demands  of  developments  is  not  that  simple. 
Conservation  imposes  an  escalation  in  costs.  When  resources  are 
limited,  the  increased  cost  of  any  one  project  necessarily  means  less 
investment  for  others.  This  appears  to  imply  a  curtailment  of 
economic  growth.  When  the  environment  is  not  protected,  damage  to 
the  environment  will  extract  its  price  from  those  living  in  the 
vicinity,  from  others  at  a  distance,  or  even  from  coming  generations. 

We  do  not  know  enough  about  the  impact  on  the  environment  of 
development  decisions.  We  also  do  not  know  enough  about  how  best 
to  offset  damage  to  the  environment.  There  are  no  easy  solutions. 
Yet,  we  cannot  ignore  environmental  considerations.  We  have  to 
strive  for  the  optimum  mix  through  increased  knowledge  and 
increased  awareness. 

In  India,  we  are  seeing  a  growing  awareness  of  the  symbiotic 
relationship  between  the  protection  of  the  environment  and 
sustainable  development.  There  is  the  renowned  Chipko  Movement 
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in  the  Himalayas,  where  women  prevent  the  wanton  felling  of  trees 
by  throwing  themselves  protectively  around  tree-trunks.  Island 
communities  join  hands  to  stop  the  coral  mining  which  destroy  their 
lagoons.  Villagers  band  together  to  stop  goats  from  grazing  on  the 
bramble  planted  to  halt  the  advance  of  the  desert.  Environment 
groups  are  active.  In  our  Parliament,  Members  are  increasingly 
receptive  to  environmental  concerns.  They  are  beginning  to  demand 
that  the  conservation  of  the  environment  be  guaranteed  before  major 
development  projects  are  undertaken. 

At  one  time,  environmental  issues  related  mainly  to  the  quality  of 
life  of  the  affluent.  Today,  in  developing  countries  like  ours,  we  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  lives  of  the  poorest.  When  village 
ponds  and  wells  go  dry,  it  is  the  poor  who  trek  to  ever  more  distant 
sources  for  water.  When  forests  are  destroyed,  it  is  the  poor  who  go 
farther  and  farther  afield  in  the  search  for  fuel  wood.  As  lands  are 
degraded  and  forests  recede,  it  is  the  poor  and  their  animals  who,  in 
the  dry  season,  trudge  hunderds  of  kilometers  in  search  of  grazing 
lands.  It  is  the  livelihood  of  the  poor  and  their  hopes  that  shrivel  in 
the  arid  anguish  of  drought  and  are  drowned  in  the  raging  fury  of 
floods. 

It  is  also  the  poor  who  suffer  most  from  pollution.  When  water¬ 
borne  epidemics  strike  the  urban  slums.  It  is  the  poor  who  are 
afflicted  by  disease  and  even  death.  When  factories  spew  harmful 
gases  into  the  air,  it  is  the  workers  in  the  nearby  housing  colonies 
who  suffer  the  contagion,  when  industrial  units  discharge  their 
effluents  into  the  rivers,  it  is  the  poor  fisherfolk  who  are  deprived  of 
their  incomes. 

Although  they  bear  the  brunt  of  environmental  damage,  the  poor 
are  themselves  little  responsible  for  any  of  that  damage.  For 
centuries  they  have  lived  in  harmony  with  nature.  The  problem  is 
caused  by  large  scale  commercial  exploitation,  which  garners  the 
profits  but  escapes  the  consequences.  Yet,  when  laws  are  passed  and 
rules  are  made  to  conserve  the  environment,  the  burden  falls  on 
those  who  have  gained  the  least  and  suffered  the  most.  The  people  of 
the  forest  cannot  suddenly  be  cordoned  off  from  its  bounty.  Fuel  and 
building  materials  must  be  made  available  at  prices  they  can  afford. 
Shepherd  and  cow  herds  must  be  found  alternative  pastures  or 
provided  fodder.  To  be  effective,  conservation  must  be  humane.  That 
is  the  challenge  before  us. 

A  large  number  of  animal  and  plant  species  are  seriously 
threatened.  Apart  from  the  ethical  and  aesthetic  case  for  protecting 
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these  disappearing  species,  it  is  possible,  answers  to  unsolved 
problems  of  health  and  survival  might  be  found  in  the  yet 
undiscovered  secrets  of  these  gene  pool  reserves. 

We  in  India  are  now  developing  mechanisms  to  control  pollution 
and  check  the  deterioration  of  the  environment.  We  assess  the 
environmental  impact  of  development  work  so  as  to  harmonize 
development  with  the  environment.  We  carry  out  research  and  take 
the  results  out  to  the  field.  We  promote  environmental  awareness 
among  the  people.  We  hope  this  will  lead  to  greater  vision,  concern 
and  care  in  the  planning,  designing  and  implementation  of 
development  projects.  We  learn  as  we  go  along. 

We  are  trying  to  integrate  these  complex  environmental  issues 
into  our  design  of  development.  There  are  no  easy  or  readymade 
answers.  In  principle,  we  would  wish  to  give  equal  priority  to 
development  and  conservation.  In  practice,  there  are  major  gaps  in 
knowledge,  many  intangibles  and  unknown  quantities.  Experts 
disagree  and  assessments  vary. 

Conservation  is  not  a  national  task  alone.  Even  as  peace  is 
indivisible,  so  is  the  world  environment.  The  one  world  which 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  spoke  of  so  often  from  this  very  forum,  is  a  world 
which  already  exists  in  the  physical  laws  governing  the  environment. 
The  environment  everywhere  is  jeopardized  by  the  noxious  fumes 
and  life-killing  wastes  of  industrial  pollution.  The  poisoning  of  the 
rivers  and  the  seas  deprives  and  endangers  all  of  us,  all  over  the 
world.  The  accumulation  of  carbon-dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  and 
the  threat  to  the  ozone  layer  put  the  innocent  to  as  much  risk  as  the 
polluters  themselves. 

Worst  of  all  is  the  passing  on  of  pollution  and  environmental 
hazards  beyond  one’s  boundaries.  There  is  no  political  boundary 
which  delimits  the  spread  of  poisonous  gases,  no  line  on  a  map 
which  radiation  cannot  cross,  no  national  frontier  at  which  effluents 
can  be  turned  back.  Ail  those  affected  -by  such  transnational 
consequences  of  environmental  damages  must  have  an  equal  say  in 
the  resolution  of  problems.  We  must  also  keep  the  global  commons 
and  space  free  of  environmental  depredation.  The  conservation  of 
the  earth’s  environment  has  to  be  ensured  through  democratic 
di.scussions  and  decisions  in  international  forums. 

The  conservation  of  the  world’s  environment  also  requires 
concerted  international  action  to  reduce  disparities  between 
countries.  The  compulsions  of  development  and  limitations  of 
financial  resources  tempt  many  developing  countries  to  exploit  their 
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natural  resources  beyond  endurance,  ignoring  environmental 
safeguards.  If  the  world  economy  is  to  move  to  more  sustainable 
paths  of  development,  the  crucial  requirement  is  to  widen  the  options 
available  to  developing  countries  for  growth. 

A  world  economy  which  denies  itself  the  benefits  of 
interdependence  is  both  unjust  and  inefficient.  Growth  in  the 
developing  countries  is  being  hampered  by  protectionism,  by  the 
deteriorating  real  terms  of  trade,  by  the  unfavourable  conditions  for 
the  transfer  of  technology  and  by  the  curtailment  of  the  flow  of 
development  assistance. 

Programmes  of  conservation  must,  therefore,  address  themselves 
to  inequities  in  the  international  economic  order.  For  example,  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  world’s  natural  resources  has  been  pre-empted  by 
few  countries.  The  average  citizen  of  the  industrialised  countries 
consumes  ten  times  more  fossil  fuels  and  minerals  than  the  average 
citizen  of  developing  world.  The  world’s  resources  just  cannot 
sustain  such  profligate  consumption  of  energy  and  materials. 

Neither  can  developing  countries  be  denied  the  right  to  develop 
nor  are  the  world’s  natural  resources  sufficient  for  all  to  follow  the 
greedy  path  to  growth.  What  then  is  the  answer  to  the  conundrum? 
The  answer  lies  in  more  rational  patterns  of  consumption,  more 
efficient  utilisation  of  depletable  resources  by  the  developed 
countries,  and  more  equitable  access  to  these  resources  for  the 
developing. 

The  international  community  must  also  address  itself  to  safety 
measures  in  high-risk  industries.  Bhopal,  Seveso  and  Chernobyl 
have  shown  how  vulnerable  we  are.  It  is  incumbent  on  the 
management  of  such  industries  to  ensure  the  utmost  vigilance  in 
design,  operations  and  maintenance.  Valuable  lives  cannot  be  lost 
due  to  inefficiency,  indifference,  negligence  or  worse. 

All  other  environmental  dangers  pale  in  comparison  to  the 
ever-accumulating  stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  must  remove 
the  threat  of  thermo-nuclear  war  wiping  out,  in  a  wink  of  history,  life 
as  we  know  it  from  our  common  planet.  All  nuclear  weapons  must 
be  dismantled. 

The  report.  Our  Common  Future,  is  both  a  document  of  high 
technical  excellence  and  a  call  to  concerted  political  action.  The 
report  reminds  us  that  "the  earth  is  one,  but  the  world  is  not".  We 
must  recognise  that  even  as  development  which  degrades  the 
environment  is  self-defeating,  so  do  impediments  to  development 
endanger  the  environment.  We  must  also  recognize  that 
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environmental  issues  are  closely  linked  to  the  larger  issues  of 
peaceful  coexistence  and  international  co-operation,  disarmament 
and  development.  Any  uni-dimensional  perspective  on  environment 
would  be  gravely  misplaced.  Environment  as  an  international  issue, 
has  to  be  placed  in  the  context  of  international  co-operation,  to  be 
pursued  through  international  institutions,  to  be  linked  to  all  aspects 
of  international  relations.  Conservation  is  each  nation’s  task,  but  a 
task  which  can  be  accomplished  only  in  the  setting  of  a  co-operative 
world  order. 

In  one  of  his  most  famous  slokas,  Guru  Nanak  Dev,  the  founder 
of  the  Sikh  religion,  sang: 

"Air  is  the  vital  force. 

Water  the  progenitor 
The  vast  earth  is  mother  of  all" 

The  verse  sums  up  the  Indian  tradition  of  respect  for  nature, 
respect  for  all  that  gives  us  life,  respect  for  the  sources  of  our 
well-being  on  earth.  In  our  tradition,  there  is  no  arrogance  towards 
nature,  no  desire  to  dominate  it.  Our  ancient  wisdom  teaches  us  to 
seek  harmony  with  all  creation.  All  creation  is  interdependent. 

The  core  of  the  Brundtland  Report  is  recognition  of  that 
interdependence.  Everything  in  our  experience,  from  the 
centuries-old  teaching  of  our  seers  to  our  contemporary  experiments 
in  development  endorses  the  essence  of  the  message  given  to  us  by 
Prime  Minister  Gro  Harlem  Brundtland  and  her  colleagues.  We 
thank  them  in  all  sincerity  for  their  deep  insights  and  sage  advice. 

The  report  of  the  commission  is  the  culmination  of  an  important 
phase  of  the  task.  The  international  community  will  have  to  carry 
forward  this  work.  As  experience  grows  and  lacunae  in  knowledge 
are  filled,  answers  will  slowly  be  found  to  the  complex  questions  of 
development  and  the  environment.  The  search  for  the  right  answers 
must  go  on  relentlessly.  It  is  a  worldwide  endeavour  to  which  India 
pledges  unstinting  support. 


Conservation  Consolidates  Growth 


INDIRAJI  WAS  PERHAPS  one  person  most  responsible  for 
converting  the  concern  about  environment,  from  a  concern  of  the 
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affluent  and  elite,  to  a  concern  of  the  poor  and  for  the  poor. 

Her  path-breaking  address  at  the  UN  Environment  Conference  in 
Stockholm  in  1972  swung  away  attention  from  the  peripheral  issues 
to  the  real  issues  of  environment;  that  of  the  relationship  between  the 
environment  and  development.  It  is,  therefore,  appropriate  that  this 
award  has  been  named  after  her.  It  is  a  testimony  to  her  contribution 
to  protecting  the  environment  and  to  raising  an  awareness  about  the 
environment. 

Today,  we  need  a  much  more  systematic  study  about  how  the 
environment  links  with  development.  The  interlinkages,  although 
they  are  there,  are  not  known  precisely  enough.  The  connection 
between  the  specific  causative  factors  such  as  degradation  or 
deforestation  and  how  these  affect  the  long-term  prospect  or  how 
they  really  affect  the  environment,  is  still  not  known,  precisely 
enough  to  be  assigned  a  specific  economic  value  so  that  it  can  be 
measured  and  accounted  for  in  each  Plan  or  in  each  project.  No 
further  study  is  required  to  see  that  degradation  of  the  environment 
also  reduced  development  and  degrades  development.  That  is  known 
and  established  and  nobody  today  needs  convincing  on  that. 

What  we  need  to  look  at  is  to  see  how  conservation  consolidates 
and  reinforces  the  process  of  growth.  And  this  must  become  the 
basic  parameter  of  our  measurement.  Instead  of  looking  negatively, 
we  should  start  looking  positively  and  see  how  environment 
contributes  to  the  development  process.  We  must  increase  scientific 
knowledge  on  environmental  matters  and  at  the  same  time,  we 
should  enhance  awareness  amongst  planners,  technocrats, 
bureaucrats,  all  our  people  at  large. 

In  Parliament,  there  is  already  a  very  clear  and  unambiguous 
sensitisation  to  the  issue.  Just  a  few  years  ago,  the  environment  was 
something  that  stopped  development,  caused  problems  for  all 
Members  of  Parliament.  Today,  that  has  changed  and  it  is  in  fact  just 
the  reverse  with  Members  of  Parliament  raising  questions  on 
clearance  of  projects  where  there  are  still  some  problems  on  the 
environmental  side. 

Today,  there  is  a  much  greater  recognition  amongst  all  sections  of 
our  people  about  the  cost  of  degradation  and  the  cost  of  not 
protecting  the  environment.  But  what  must  be  realised  is  that  there  is 
no  escaping  this  cost.  Sometimes  it  is  only  seen  as  a  cost  that  is 
added  on  to  the  cost  of  the  project — so  many  hundreds  of  crore  for 
environmental  protection  or  whatever  that  might  mean.  But  what  we 
do  not  count  is  the  long-term  cost  that  we  will  pay  if  the  environment 
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is  not  protected.  We  might  pay  it,  the  next  generation  might  pay  it, 
perhaps  a  neighbouring  community  might  have  to  pay  that  price. 
But,  that  price  is  there  and  it  will  be  paid,  it  will  be  extracted,  and 
our  not  including  that  co.st  in  the  cost  of  a  particular  project  or 
development  work  does  not  remove  that  cost  or  hide  that  cost.  It 
remains  there.  Somebody  has  to  pay.  And,  the  more  we  develop,  the 
more  we  realise  that  many  of  the  steps  that  we  had  taken  in  our 
earlier  phases  of  development,  when  this  cost  had  not  been  built  into 
the  cost  of  the  project,  have  resulted  in  our  having  to  pay  that  price 
today  and  the  price  that  we  are  paying  is  very  heavy. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  link  things  specifically,  but  almost  everyone 
will  agree  that  the  droughts  and  the  floods  that  we  have  had  this  year 
are  influenced  very  substantially  by  the  degradation  of  the 
environment,  by  deforestation,  by  various  steps  that  we  have  taken 
without  caring  enough.  This  year,  it  will  cost  us  close  to  3,000  crore 
rupees.  With  the  loss  of  production,  it  would  be  a  vast  figure.  It  is 
being  paid  in  different  places,  by  different  generations,  by  different 
communities.  We  cannot  dodge  paying  that  price. 

The  decision  and  the  studies  that  are  required  are  on  how  to 
include  that  price  in  the  initial  conceptualisation  of  the  project,  so 
that  we  know  what  we  are  actually  getting  in  terms  of  value  for 
money  for  a  particular  project.  We  still  do  not  know  this  accurately 
enough.  We  took  one  step  in  the  South  Asian  Association  for 
Regional  Co-operation  when  we  asked  for  a  regional  study  on  the 
degradation  of  the  environment — its  effects,  its  causes  and  its  cost. 
We  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  make  progress  in  this  direction.  We 
hope  that  the  Society  will  help  us  in  looking  into  these  aspects. 

The  Bombay  Natural  History  Society  deservedly  has  been 
awarded  the  first  Indira  Gandhi  Paryavaran  Puraskar.  The  Society, 
for  over  a  century,  has  taken  remarkable  pioneering  initiatives, 
decades  ahead  of  its  time,  in  making  a  continuing  and  invaluable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  India’s  flora  and  fauna.  The 
Society  has  undertaken  fundamental  research.  Its  collections 
constitute  a  repository  of  basic  knowledge  about  ourselves  and  our 
country. 

You  will  all,  I  am  sure,  agree  that  today  this  award  should  have 
been  handed  over  to  Dr  Salim  Ali.  Unfortunately,  he  is  not  with  us. 
He  is  perhaps  the  greatest  single  personality  that  we  have  had  in  this 
field.  He  embodied  great  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  and  a  lot  of  the 
work  that  he  has  done  goes  into  the  awarding  of  this  prize  to  the 
Bombay  Natural  History  Society.  Today,  we  pay  with  this  award  our 
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highest  tribute  to  Dr  Salim  Ali  also.  The  greatest  tribute  that  we  can 
pay  him  is  to  continue  the  work  that  he  had  done,  continue  the  thrust 
that  Indiraji  had  given  for  the  protection  of  the  environment.  From 
the  government,  there  will  be  every  effort  to  do  so. 


Preserve  God’s  Creation 


1  WANT  TO  thank  you  for  this  warm  welcome  in  this  very  remote 
part  of  Meghalaya.  It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  today  to  be  with  you 
to  see  your  dance,  and  hear  your  songs,  but  most  of  all  for  the  opening 
of  this  National  Park.  It  will  be  one  of  our  important  national  parks  and 
it  will  be  one  more  step  in  the  preservation  of  the  environment  and  the 
preservation  of  the  natural  beauty  of  Meghalaya. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  aspects  of  development  is  to  balance 
economic  advancement  with  the  problems  that  are  caused  by  economic 
development.  Such  parks  help  us  maintain  the  balance  but  it  is  very 
important  that  those  people  who  have  so  kindly  given  the  land  for  this 
Park  are  looked  after  in  the  best  possible  manner  and  as  speedily  as 
possible.  The  Bible  teaches  us  to  preserve  God’s  creations  and  that  is 
what  we  will  be  doing  in  this  Park. 

Meghalaya  has  been  given  very  special  attention,  especially  since  it 
became  a  State.  The  Plan  allocation  has  increased  from  36  crores  when 
Meghalaya  was  not  a  State,  to  440  crores  today — an  increase  of  1 1 
times.  But  we  want  to  see  quick  and  rapid  economic  development. 
Sometimes,  when  agitations  take  place,  when  law  and  order  is  not  as  it 
should  be,  the  development  work  gets  delayed.  We  have  seen  it  in  other 
States  and  with  the  recent  agitations  in  Meghalaya,  we  have  seen  that  the 
development  work  has  slowed  down.  With  economic  development,  we 
must  also  preserve  our  cultural  identities  and  that  is  even  more  important 
in  tribal  areas  such  as  Meghalaya.  We  have  always  insisted  on 
respecting  all  tribal  customs  and  laws,  in  helping  you  protect  your 
culture.  This  must  be  done  because  the  diversity  of  our  culture  gives  the 
nation  strength.  We  will  continue  to  work  in  this  manner,  on  the  one 
hand  to  help  in  the  rapid  economic  development  of  Meghalaya  and  at 
the  same  time  to  protect  and  help  you  protect  and  develop  your  culture, 
your  languages,  your  arts,  your  music  and  dance. 


Inaugural  Speech  al  the  Balphakrain  National  Park,  West  Garo  Hills,  27  December  1987 
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IV 

Education  and  Culture 
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Break  the  Barrier  of  Mediocrity 


India  is  in  a  way,  a  very  young  nation  and  we  are' becoming 
increasingly  younger.  Today,  it  is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  our 
population  is  below  forty.  In  the  developed  countries,  the  profile  is 
quite  different.  A  higher  proportion  consists  of  older  people.  Our 
relative  youthfulness  could  portend  a  major  leap  forward  provided 
our  youth  is  given  its  place  and  not  restrained  in  a  rut.  Unfortunately, 
even  with  the  younger  population  profile,  we  seem  to  be  stuck  with 
older  ways  of  thinking.  There  are  exceptions,  but  by  and  large  our 
education  system  is  still  one  of  learning  by  rote.  It  develops  very 
limited  ambitions  in  our  youth.  It  does  not  develop  a  questioning 
mind.  It  does  not  develop  an  inquisitive  spirit.  It  makes  our  youth 
imitative,  not  innovative. 

When  we  talk  of  developing  India  for  the  21st  century,  what  we 
are  really  talking  about  is  a  change  in  the  way  we  think,  in  the  way 
we  act,  to  make  India  think  boldly,  think  in  a  revolutionary  manner, 
be  assertive,  be  aggressive,  yet  not  to  lose  the  foundations  of  our 
ancient  traditions  and  values.  Our  national  objective  is  to  reach  the 
front  rank  of  all  nations. 

Today,  we  are  trying  to  compress  the  development  that  took  place 
in  other  countries  over  perhaps  200  to  400  years  into  four  or  five 
decades.  We  have  in  some  ways  reversed  the  process.  In  the  West, 
the  renaissance  in  thinking  with  all  its  successes  and  its  failures,  all 
its  positive  points  and  all  its  contradictions  came  about  long  before 
the  Industrial  Revolution.  In  fact  it  fed  the  Industrial  Revolution.  In 
India,  we  have  reversed  this.  We  have  stimulated  an  Industrial 
Revolution  through  Government  action,  through  specific  policies; 
and  it  is  from  the  Industrial  Revolution  that  we  are  trying  to  bring 
about  a  renaissance  in  our  thinking.  It  is  not  going  to  be  easy.  But 
whenever  India  has  faced  a  challenge,  the  people  of  India  have 
always  risen  to  that  challenge.  This  is  the  time  to  rise  to  the 
challenge  and  meet  it.  We  have  to  build  a  spirit  of  inquiring 
exploration,  of  self-confident  innovation,  the  spirit  that  prevailed  in 
India  during  our  golden  ages,  during  the  times  when  people  from  all 
over  the  world  sought  out  India. 

In  our  golden  ages,  we  were  on  the  top  in  arts  and  in  philosophy, 
in  the  science  and  technology  of  the  times,  in  the  development  of  our 
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culture,  in  the  development  of  our  civilization.  We  must  bring  India 
back  to  that  pinnacle  of  development  once  again.  We  have  done  it 
once.  We  can  do  it,  and  we  will  do  it  again.  What  is  needed  is  to 
heed  the  message  of  Swami  Vivekananda,  which  has  reverberated 
through  our  country  for  nearly  a  century — "Awake,  Arise  and  Stop 
not  till  the  desired  end  is  reached."  To  develop  a  true  national 
greatness,  perhaps  the  most  important  barrier  that  we  have  to  break  is 
the  barrier  of  mediocrity  that  we  have  built  throughout  the  nation. 
We  must  not  only  allow  but  actually  push  excellence  to  the  top.  We 
cannot  develop,  perhaps  we  cannot  even  survive,  if  mediocrity  is 
going  to  be  the  norm  of  the  day.  And  mediocrity  really  comes  out  of 
a  lack  of  self-confidence,  a  lack  of  initiative.  We  must  break  that  and 
we  must  bring  out  the  excellence  in  our  people  wherever  it  exists; 
and  I  know  from  travelling  around  the  country  that  there  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  excellence  available  in  our  people,  but  the 
system  does  not  allow  it  to  rise  to  the  top;  it  suffocates,  it  stifles,  and 
keeps  mediocrity  at  the  top.  We  must  reverse  it  with  positive, 
aggressive  action. 

We  have  taken  certain  steps  towards  this;  perhaps  the  first  major 
step  we  took  was  with  the  formulation  of  the  New  Education  Policy. 
We  hope  that  society  will  look  within  itself  with  some  introspection 
to  see  how  this  change-over  can  be  brought  about.  These  awards 
represent  a  part  of  that  national  attempt  to  bring  excellence  to  the 
forefront,  to  develop  and  evolve  an  ethic  of  excellence,  to  recognise 
the  youth’s  capability  and  capacity,  ability  and  dedication  to  the 
development  and  progress  of  our  country. 

The  national  seminar  on  the  role  of  youth  in  environment 
enrichment  is  most  appropriate  today.  We  have  seen  during  these 
past  two  years  the  amounts  that  we  are  giving  for  drought  and  flood 
relief.  Drought  and  floods  relate  directly  to  environmental 
degradation  which  is  increasing  so  rapidly.  The  relief  that  has  been 
given  in  the  first  18  months  of  the  Seventh  Plan  is  approximately 
equal  to  the  relief  that  was  given  during  ail  the  five  years  of  the  Sixth 
Plan.  Unless,  we  are  able  to  control  environmental  degradation  and 
control  it  fast,  it  is  going  to  engulf  us  and  overcome  us  and  swallow 
every  bit  of  development  that  we  have  achieved  so  far. 

The  theme  of  the  seminar  is  important,  well-chosen,  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  deliberate  seriously  and  come  out  with  specific  action 
points,  a  time-bound  action  programme,  to  fight  environmental 
degradation,  because  environment  must  be  restored.  But  it  is  not  just 
environmental  degradation  that  has  taken  place  Which  needs  to  be 
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looked  into  but  perhaps  even  more  important,  we  must  start 
evaluating  every  development  project  today  for  its  cost  to  the 
environment,  because  that  cost  will  have  to  be  paid.  Perhaps,  it 
won’t  be  paid  for  immediately,  perhaps  it  will  not  be  paid  for  by  our 
generation,  perhaps  not  even  by  the  next  generation,  but  the  cost  will 
have  to  be  paid  at  some  time  by  the  coming  generations,  and  we 
cannot  leave  behind  such  a  deficit  for  the  coming  generations  to  pay 
on  our  behalf. 

The  youth  must  come  to  the  forefront  in  this  battle,  in  bringing 
about  a  new  consciousness,  because  it  is  your  future  that  we  are 
talking  about.  When  you  talk  about  it,  you  will  be  talking  about  the 
future  of  your  generation  and  the  youth  that  is  to  come.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  safeguard  the  future  and  hand  a  heritage  to  the 
coming  generation.  Swami  Vivekananda  said,  "This  is  the  time  to 
decide  your  future,  while  you  possess  the  energy  of  youth,  not  when 
you  are  worn-out  and  faded  but  in  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  youth. 
This  is  the  time  that  you  must  be  forceful,  that  you  must  develop 
right  ideals  in  our  society,  that  you  must  give  the  direction  that  the 
country  is  looking  for  from  you." 

My  congratulations  to  all  those  who  have  won  the  awards  today, 
to  those  who  joined  in  the  competition,  for  it  matters  not  ultimately 
who  won  or  who  lost,  what  matters  is  how  you  played  the  game. 


Spirited  Youth — Hope  of  the  Nation 


First  of  all,  I  wish  to  congratulate  all  the  children  who  are 
getting  awards  this  year.  The  bravery  they  have  shown,  their 
presence  of  mind  in  the  face  of  difficult  situations,  is  an  example  for 
children  all  over  the  country — it  is  an  example  not  only  for  children 
but  also  for  adults.  Let  us  hope  that  the  kind  of  bravery  shown  by 
these  children  will  be  shown  by  every  person  in  this  country  to 
strengthen  the  nation  for  its  progress.  It  was  such  bravery  that 
secured  us  our  freedom.  If  the  country  is  to  develop,  we  have  to 
engage  ourselves  in  the  task  of  development  in  the  same  spirit,  not  to 
retreat  in  the  face  of  any  crisis,  any  challenge.  We  have  to  meet 
whatever  comes  and  move  ahead. 

Today,  these  children — and  some  of  them  are  really  very  young — 
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have  shown  the  way  for  the  whole  country.  Gandhiji  told  us  that 
heroism  takes  diverse  forms.  One  form  of  bravery  is  to  meet  violence 
with  violence.  It  is  fairly  easy  to  meet  violence  with  violence  but  it  is 
difficult  to  meet  violence  with  non-violence. 

Today,  we  are  fast  forgetting  this  lesson  taught  by  him.  When  we 
see  violence  in  many  places  in  the  country  today,  we  should  keep  in 
mind  what  he  said:  we  should  meet  violence  not  by  taking  up  arms 
but  with  peace  in  our  minds. 

It  takes  the  highest  form  of  courage  to  meet  violence  occurring  in 
many  places  in  the  country  today.  We  should  keep  in  mind  what  he 
said;  we  should  meet  violence  with  non-violence.  As  long  as  we  do 
not  gather  that  kind  of  courage,  we  will  not  be  able  to  mobilise  the 
spirit  that  pervaded  our  freedom  struggle,  which  secured  us  our 
Independence  and  which  we  need  so  much  today  to  consolidate  our 
Independence,  to  take  our  country  forward,  to  raise  its  status  and  to 
put  it  on  the  road  to  development. 

Today,  there  are  big  challenges  before  you — perhaps  the  biggest 
challenge  concerns  the  future  of  India.  I  have  talked  a  lot  about 
taking  India  forward  into  the  21st  century.  But  what  exactly  does  it 
mean?  It  connotes  not  merely  the  alleviation  of  poverty,  but  to  bring 
about  the  development  of  the  country.  This,  of  course,  we  are  doing, 
and  doing  with  a  lot  of  vigour.  But  much  more  important  is  the  need 
to  mould  the  spirit  of  India’s  masses  to  suit  the  21st  century.  We  are 
free  today.  We  have  progressed  a  lot  in  industry  and  in  development. 
But  our  ways  of  thinking  are  still  a  good  deal  backward.  We  have 
not  progressed  quickly  enough.  Our  youth  seek  to  get  government 
jobs  as  soon  as  they  acquire  a  degree — a  white  collar  job  which  does 
not  entail  responsibility  and  which  promises  an  assured  salary.  No 
country  can  develop  this  way.  An  assured  salary  and  desk-bound 
work  means  only  one  thing — that  we  are  not  prepared  to  go  forward 
to  meet  the  challenges  which  face  the  nation. 

We  will  keep  sitting,  hidden  behind  a  desk;  let  someone  else  step 
forward  and  meet  the  challenge.  But  the  challenges  facing  the  nation, 
if  they  have  to  be  countered,  cannot  be  met  by  hiding  behind  desks. 
These  can  be  countered  only  by  stepping  ahead  and  coming  forward. 
And  this  is  what  you  have  to  do. 

Stepping  ahead  is  not  all  that  is  needed.  The  way  we  think,  what 
thoughts  run  through  our  minds,  should  be  governed  by  that 
spirit — we  have  to  cogitate  on  how  we  can  solve  our  problems. 

India  has  everywhere,  in  every  way,  shown  the  way  to  the  world. 
We  have  been  able  to  do  this  because  we  have  not  stopped  to  rest.  It 
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is  very  easy  to  follow  the  path  trodden  by  others,  but  new  frontiers 
are  not  crossed  by  treading  the  already  trodden  path.  If  we  are  to 
progress,  we  have  to  understand  our  difficulties  and  our  obstacles 
and  find  our  own  solutions.  We  have  to  devise  our  own  methods  to 
solve  our  problems,  to  cross  our  barriers.  India  has  everywhere 
shown  the  way  to  the  world.  The  need  is  for  us  to  go  forward  again 
like  that.  This  spirit  will  come  to  India  through  the  youth  of  India, 
through  the  children  of  India.  It  is  very  necessary  for  us  to  see,  to 
remember,  how  our  struggle  for  Independence  was  waged — what 
was  the  force  which  created  that  spirit  which  sent  the  British  back 
home. 

You  have  today  received  the  National  Awards  for  Bravery. 
Today,  is  also  the  birthday  of  Subhash  Chandra  Bose.  Both  are 
synonyms  for  heroism.  Every  Indian  should  today,  prepare  himself 
to  emulate  Subhash  Chandra  Bose,  to  remember  him,  to  instal  him  in 
our  hearts  and  act  the  way  he  did,  the  way  he  gave  up  everything  for 
the  country’s  freedom  and  the  way  he  was  prepared  to  meet  any 
challenge. 

Once  again,  I  wish  to  congratulate  all  the  children  and  I  hope  that 
their  deeds,  their  heroism,  will  create  a  new  awakening  among  all  the 
children  of  India,  create  a  new  spirit,  so  that  the  whole  country 
becomes  stronger. 


NCC  Generates  Awareness 


The  NCC  HAS  a  tremendous  responsibility  in  this  critical 
development  phase  of  our  country.  India  is  developing  on  many 
fronts,  technological,  industrial,  health,  education;  there  is  a  new 
transformation  coming  about  in  our  society,  and  a  new  thinking  is 
required.  To  be  able  to  do  this  all  together,  at  a  speed  which  is 
satisfactory  for  us,  at  the  speed  at  which  we  would  like  to  advance, 
will  require  that  we  bring  about  a  new  awareness  in  the  generation 
that  is  to  take  over  from  us. 

The  NCC  has  this  responsibility  because  it  reaches  out  to  almost 
every  corner  of  the  country.  Perhaps  we  should  be  looking  at  each 
other  more  as  human  beings  than  as  coming  from  various  parts  of 
one  nation.  We  have  to  break  the  barriers  that  traditionally  divided 
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US.  We  have  to  co-operate  with  each  other  as  human  beings. 

In  the  adventure  activities  that  you  have  shown,  I  see  new  areas 
are  being  covered.  But  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  I  find  that  there 
is  still  some  hesitation  to  let  the  cadets  loose  on  all  these  activities 
and  there  is  a  tendency  amongst  the  instructors  to  hang  on  and  wait 
till  the  cadets  are  very  experienced  or  much  older.  I  think  we  need  to 
have  self-confidence  to  be  able  to  do  things  quicker,  faster  and 
better. 

There  are  still  many  new  areas  which  can  be  covered  and  opened, 
and  we  look  forward  to  the  NCC  going  into  these  new  spheres. 

Let  me  congratulate  you,  specially  those,  who  have  won  the 
awards,  and  I  look  forward  to  being  with  you  again  next  year. 


Secularism,  Social  Equity — 
Foundations  of  the  Indian  State 


I  AM  GLAD  to  be  able  to  spend  a  little  time  with  the  distinguished 
members  of  our  academic  community.  I  should  like  to  think  of  this 
meeting  as  an  informal  way  of  exchanging  views,  ideas  and 
arguments.  Perhaps,  this  meeting  could  also  be  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  such  meetings  to  think  together  and  to  think  about  some  of 
the  problems  facing  society. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  where  to  begin.  Perhaps,  the  40th  anniversary 
of  freedom  is  as  good  a  starting  point  as  any.  The  anniven»ary  has 
provoked  many  thoughtful  persons  to  reflect  on  the  experience  of  the 
first  40  years  of  our  Independence.  Naturally,  it  is  a  mixed  picture. 
Both  positive  and  negative  trends  have  been  noticed.  The  strengths 
of  our  system  are  often  missed  in  the  general  intellectual  and 
emotional  agitation  about  what  has  not  happened  which  ought  to 
have  happened.  There  are  dire  prophecies  and  much  melancholy.  In 
short,  there  is  a  sense  of  some  weariness,  perhaps  of  some 
disorientation. 

In  a  gathering  like  this,  one  looks  for  a  central  perspective  in 
which  to  view  the  critical  issues.  If  we  are  too  pre-occupied  with 
yesterday’s  news,  we  will  inevitably  neglect  the  larger  picture  and 
concentrate  only  on  a  very  tiny  segment  of  reality  and  that  too  in  a 
rather  distorted  form.  Therefore,  I  would  prefer  not  to  talk  about 
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things  which  have  dominated  the  political  space  in  the  last  few 
months.  Not  because  they  do  not  have  any  significance.  They  have, 
but  only  as  part  of  the  agonising  dilemmas  of  nation-building.  In 
history,  individuals  do  make  a  difference,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  what  specific  individuals  are  doing  without  placing  them 
in  the  wider  context  of  social  and  economic  forces.  Therefore,  I 
would  respectfully  invite  you  to  analyse  the  meaning  of  our 
experience  in  the  light  of  the  movement  of  the  vital  historical  forces 
in  our  society.  From  this  standpoint,  some  of  the  questions  being 
posed  today,  appear  to  be  a  little  unreal,  perhaps,  even  irrelevant. 
The  question  is  not  who  is  an  alternative  to  whom.  The  question  is 
what  are  the  alternative  ways  of  thought  and  action  and  whether  the 
current  debate  is  preparing  the  ground  for  such  an  alternative  or 
alternatives. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  issues  in  nation-building.  The  idea  of  India 
is,  of  course,  thousands  of  years  old,  going  back  to  the  very 
beginning  of  our  civilisation.  But  the  intellectual,  spiritual  and  moral 
content  of  our  unity  in  contemporary  political  forms  was  shaped  in  a 
long-drawn-out  battle  against  foreign  domination,  a  battle  which 
affected  culture,  economics,  society  and  politics  in  diverse  ways.  The 
fact  that  the  struggle  started  partly  as  a  way  of  co-opting  the  rising 
middle-class  into  the  empire  produced  its  own  impact  on  the 
emerging  social  and  political  consciousness  of  different 
communities.  History  was  fragmented  and  distorted.  Periods  of 
golden  rule  were  contrasted  with  periods  of  slavery  and  religious 
oppression.  Despite  what  the  modern  apologists  of  imperialism  may 
say,  the  so-called  regenerative  effects  of  capitalism  under  the 
imperialist  auspices  were  totally  insignificant  and  the  destructive 
effects  were  very  much  to  the  fore.  Communalism  and  the  rise  of 
two-nation  theory  were  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  operation 
of  imperialism  in  India.  The  competition  for  ever-dwindling  jobs,  the 
establishment  of  political  organisations  for  specific  communities,  the 
communalisation  of  education,  even  the  communalisation  of  industry 
and  business,  were  carefully  erected  impediments  to  national  unity. 

The  pattern  of  separatism  having  been  set,  political  events 
followed  an  inexorable  course.  Separate  electorates,  riots,  the 
disruption  of  national  movement  and  the  constitutional  and  political 
arrangement  that  set  the  seal  of  approval  on  the  fractured  political 
consciousness  of  the  feudal  and  the  middle  classes  complete  the 
story  up  to  Independence. 

As  against  the  concept  of  nationalism  based  on  religious 
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affiliation,  the  national  movement  led  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  and 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  put  forward  the  modern  concept  of  nationalism 
transcending  religion,  caste  and  creed.  We  suffered  a  partial  setback 
in  1947,  but  we  did  not  lose  faith  in  the  ideal  of  secularism  because 
to  us,  in  a  fundamental  sense,  the  creation  of  an  independent  national 
State  on  the  basis  of  religion  was  historically  retrograde  and 
politically  immoral. 

In  the  midst  of  bloodshed  and  communal  passion,  the  founders  of 
the  Indian  State  repudiated  the  false,  perverse  and  basically  inhuman 
doctrine  of  communalism  and  made  secularism  the  sheet  anchor  of 
India’s  unity.  It  was  an  achievement  of  which  we  can  be  proud.  In 
the  closing  decades  of  the  20th  century  we  can  see  how  political 
action  based  on  religious  fundamentalism  is  leading  to  enormous 
cleavages  between  and  within  nations.  Not  that  we  are  immune  to 
the  ill-effects  of  these  tendencies.  But  we  do  not  ascribe  superior 
moral  value  to  fundamentalism.  We  judge  our  own  conduct  in 
relation  to  secularism.  There  are  lapses  but  the  intrinsic  virtue  and 
strength  of  the  idea  of  secularism  is  not  questioned. 

Secularism  is  the  most  important  component  of  nation  building  in 
India.  I  grant  that  only  writing  it  into  the  Constitution  and  framing 
laws  which  reflect  this  fundamental  political  value  do  not  guarantee 
that  individual  and  group  behaviour  will  conform  to  the  secular 
ideal.  In  fact,  throughout  this  40-year  period,  our  leaders  have  had  to 
struggle  to  ensure  that  attitudes  and  values  associated  with 
secularism  find  expression  in  all  spheres  of  national  life.  In  the 
perspective  of  history  what  we  have  succeeded  in  doing  is  to  firmly 
establish  a  scale  of  values  by  which  citizens  can  judge  whether  the 
State  and  society  are  functioning  according  to  the  overarching  idea 
of  secularism  or  not. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  we  are  facing  serious  problems  in  this 
respect.  Communal  violence  erupts  now  and  then,  leaving  behind  a 
trail  of  mistrust,  hatred  and  bitterness.  There  are  political  and 
religious  organisations  which  continuously  foment  fear,  insecurity 
and  separatist  views.  Education  is  still  not  free  from  the  virus  of 
communalism.  The  notion  persists  that  if  a  particular  community 
seeks  to  better  its  social  and  economic  situation,  it  is  doing  so  at  the 
expense  of  another  community.  In  other  words,  while  the 
Constitution,  the  law,  the  formal  political  structure  point  in  one 
direction,  elements  of  social  consciousness  point  in  another.  Quite 
obviously  the  malady  is  deeper.  One  can  detect  here  the  continuing 
ill-effects  of  colonialism  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  historically 
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confronted.  But  we  cannot  blame  the  past  for  everything.  We  have  to 
rigorously  scrutinise  our  own  actions  in  the  post-Independence 
period.  What  have  we  done  to  counteract  the  perverse  legacy  of 
colonialism?  We  have  done  a  great  deal,  but  events  have  shown  that 
it  is  not  adequate.  A  clearer,  a  more  authentic  social  and  political 
response  is  needed.  And  it  is  needed  now.  To  my  mind  the 
resurgence  of  communalism  is  the  biggest  challenge  to  national 
unity.  This  challenge  has  to  be  met  and  each  one  of  us  has  to  meet  it 
individually  and  collectively. 

When  the  question  arises  as  to  why  we  have  not  been  wholly 
successful  in  eradicating  from  the  minds  of  our  people  the  notion 
that  communities  have  to  be  organised  on  religious  lines  to  achieve 
political,  social  and  economic  goals,  which  is  the  essence  of 
communalism,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  an  adequate  answer  to  say 
that  political  parties  have  only  paid  lip  service  to  the  ideal  of 
secularism  while  functioning  in  the  communal  mould.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  absolve  political  parties  of  their  share  of  responsibility. 
However,  we  should  cross-examine  in  a  similar  fashion  whether  the 
intellectual  resources  of  the  national  community  have,  in  fact,  been 
used  to  strengthen  the  new  value  system.  I  am  aware  of  the  many 
brave  and  courageous  scholars  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
exposing  the  communal  interpretation  of  history,  politics  and  culture. 
I  salute  them.  They  have  laid  bare  the  anatomy  of  communalism.  But 
should  we  not  look  at  what  is  going  on  in  thousands  and  thousands 
of  our  classrooms  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country? 
Children  are  growing  up  with  the  consciousness  of  being  either  a 
Hindu  or  a  Muslim  or  something  else,  but  not  as  an  Indian  who  may 
happen  to  have  a  particular  religion.  Intellectually  the  students  are 
growing  up  with  a  compartmental  view  of  their  identity  as  citizens. 
Should  it  not  occur  to  us  that  academic  values  of  truth,  objectivity 
and  freedom  are  being  grossly  abused  to  implant  in  the  minds  of  our 
youth,  ideas  which  run  totally  counter  to  the  very  basis  of  India’s 
political  unity?  While  the  Ministry  of  Human  Resource 
Development  and  its  institutions  like  NCERT  have  taken 
commendable  initiatives  to  present  to  our  students  textbooks  which 
portray  our  history  and  culture  in  the  correct  perspective  of  synthesis 
and  harmony,  it  has  still  to  become  an  intellectual  movement  of 
social  significance.  We  need  such  a  movement  more  than  ever 
before.  If  we  look  at  the  sheer  number  of  students  that  will  be 
passing  out  from  our  schools  and  colleges  by  the  year  2000  AD,  we 
can  be  left  in  no  doubt  that  without  a  powerful  intellectual  movement 
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to  uphold  secular  values,  we  shall  have  given  hostages  to  a  future  of 
conflict  and  division. 

Ideas  which  represent  the  spirit  of  an  age  have  to  find  expression 
in  action,  specifically  mass  action.  Such  action  need  not  be 
exclusively  political  action.  In  the  19th  century,  vigorous  social 
reform  movements  sprang  up  without  direct  political  support.  The 
education  of  women,  abolition  of  pernicious  social  customs, 
criticism  of  the  inequity  of  the  caste  system,  attack  on  dogma  and 
obscurantism — all  these  causes  were  taken  up  as  social  movements. 
Writers,  historians,  poets,  scientists,  public  figures  contributed  their 
mite.  Historically,  however,  the  biggest  social  reform,  namely,  the 
attack  on  untouchability  took  place  as  part  of  a  mass  movement 
against  imperialism.  Mahatma  Gandhi  had  the  prophetic  insight  to 
connect  Hindu-Muslim  unity,  emancipation  of  women  and  removal 
of  untouchability  with  the  larger  question  of  the  Independence  of 
India.  It  was  the  vision  of  a  new  society  that  electrified  the  masses. 

Intellectual  activity  of  the  academic  community  has,  therefore,  to 
be  followed  by  mass  campaigns  by  political  parties.  We  have 
evidence  in  Punjab  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  direction.  All  political 
parties  committed  to  secularism  and  to  the  unity  and  integrity  of 
India  came  together  on  one  platform  to  bind  people  together  and  to 
expose  the  falsehood  of  doctrines  that  separate  one  community  from 
another.  This  example  has  to  be  followed  up  all  over  the  country.  In 
a  fundamental  sense  this  will  demonstrate  the  inner  strength  of  our 
democracy. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  the  little  parlour  games  of  parliamentary 
politics,  many  of  us  play.  They  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  machinery 
for  governance.  But  surely  there  is  something  more  important  than 
that.  Surely,  we  can  or  should  be  able  to  rise  above  the  tantalising 
spectacle  of  who  gets  what  to  survey  the  basic  issues  that  confront  us 
and  without  whose  proper  resolution  the  very  future  of  our  society 
may  be  imperilled. 

The  question  is  often  raised  whether  the  working  of  our  electoral 
system  has  not  exacerbated  the  latent  communal  and  caste  divisions 
of  our  society.  While  it  is  true  that  regular  elections  held  on  the  basis 
of  adult  franchise  have  politicised  vast  segments  of  hitherto 
neglected  communities  and  have  given  them  access  to  political 
resources,  it  is  contended  that  political  forces  have  tended  to  exploit 
consciousness  of  separate  identities  in  the  quest  for  easy  electoral 
gains  and  have  thereby  weakened  national  cohesion.  There  may  be 
something  in  this  argument,  but  not  as  much  as  people  think  there  is. 
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A  parliamentary  system  based  on  adult  franchise  was  conceived  by 
the  founders  of  the  Republic  as  a  powerful  instrument  for  genuine 
democratisation  of  our  society.  It  also  ensures  against  the  domination 
of  our  society  by  a  particular  group  or  groups.  To  blame  the  growth 
of  communalism  on  the  working  of  the  electoral  system  is  to  mask 
the  real  underlying  factors. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  members  of  a  particular  community  are 
told  that  injustice  to  them  takes  place  only  because  they  happen  to 
owe  allegiance  to  a  particular  religion,  deliberate  distortion  of  social 
consciousness  is  brought  about.  Yes,  there  may  be  injustice.  There  is 
injustice.  But  that  injustice  is  not  because  one  community  is  poised 
to  strike  a  blow  against  another.  That  injustice  is  because  the 
socio-economic  transformation  which  again  was  the  central  plank  of 
our  freedom  movement,  has  not  been  completed.  Its  completion 
depends  crucially  upon  existence  of  a  unified  national  consciousness. 
And  it  is  this  unified  consciousness  which  is  sought  to  be  destroyed 
by  falsely  juxtaposing  the  uneven  pace  of  social  transformation  with 
conscious  discrimination  against  certain  groups. 

To  give  an  example  of  this  sort  of  reasoning  which  promotes  a 
communal  approach,  let  us  take  the  social  tragedy  of  the  closure  of 
textile  mills  in  Ahmedabad.  The  textile  mills  closed  because  of  a 
number  of  reasons  and  large  number  of  workers  found  themselves 
without  jobs.  In  this  situation  of  anxiety  and  insecurity  to  tell  a 
worker  that  he  has  lost  his  job  and  has  no  future  because  he  happens 
to  be  a  Muslim  or  a  Hindu  is  to  veil  the  reality  from  his  eyes.  But 
this  is  precisely  what  is  happening  all  over  the  country,  in  all  sorts  of 
places  and  all  sorts  of  situations.  The  problems  of  a  worker  arise 
because  he  is  a  worker  with  nothing  but  his  labour  power  to  sell.  He 
has  no  control  over  the  vast  impersonal  forces  that  seem  to  take  a 
malevolent  delight  in  his  tragic  predicament.  The  way  to  improve  his 
conditions  is  not  to  organise  him  as  a  member  of  the  numerous  Senas 
but  to  work  for  those  changes  in  our  system  which  will  banish 
unemployment.  Of  course,  we  have  to  admit  that  when  the  pace  of 
social  transformation  is  not  fast  enough,  sections  of  our  society 
which  have  previously  suffered  from  social  and  economic  handicaps 
are  at  a  disadvantage  and  they  have  to  be  specially  cared  for.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  can  put  down  their  inability  to  take 
advantage  of  social  and  economic  opportunities  to  the  religion  they 
follow  and  to  create  among  them  a  totally  wrong  understanding  of 
what  prevents  their  betterment.  The  key  question,  therefore,  is  how 
to  subdue  social  and  economic  forces  that  prevent  the  structural 
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transformation  of  our  society.  That  alone  will  bring  to  surface 
fundamental  differences  between  those  who  stand  for  progress, 
equity  and  justice  and  those  who  wish  to  perpetuate  the  structures  of 
exploitation.  This  will  be  a  long  fight  but  there  is  no  getting  away 
from  it.  It  is  only  mass  political  action  that  will  throw  up  the  real 
issues  before  our  society  and  help  bury  sectarian  approaches  that 
have  misled  and  misguided  the  masses. 

As  I  said,  the  question  of  social  transformation  was  the  major 
issue  in  our  freedom  movement.  Liberation  from  the  colonial  yoke 
was  not  seen  by  the  great  leaders  of  our  struggle  as  substitution  of 
one  set  of  masters  by  another.  A  powerful  democratic  movement  of 
the  kind  the  Indian  National  Congress  represented  could  not  but  be  a 
revolutionary  vehicle  for  vast  social  and  economic  changes.  The 
cardinal  element  of  national  consciousness  during  this  period  was  the 
yearning  for  equity  and  justice.  The  colonial  agrarian  system,  and  the 
pitifully  small  industrial  base  were  powerful  reminders  of  both 
external  and  internal  vested  interests  which  had  created  mass  poverty 
and  which  were  determined  to  prevent  the  flowering  of  the 
productive  forces  of  our  society. 

In  the  thirties  and  the  forties  of  the  century,  when  our  freedom 
movement  was  gathering  strength  for  its  final  victory,  the  world 
capitalist  system  was  in  a  state  of  crisis.  Hence,  answers  to  the 
question  of  how  to  organise  society  on  the  basis  of  equity  and  justice 
often  came  from  the  Marxist  thinkers.  In  1917,  the  socialist 
revolution  triumphed  in  Russia.  A  qualitatively  new  force  arose  to 
change  the  course  of  world  history.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was 
profoundly  influenced  by  the  revolutionary  upheaval  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  his  writings  and  speeches  of  the  thirties  reflect  his 
questioning  spirit. 

In  the  making  of  the  Indian  revolution  there  was  a  powerful 
current  originating  from  our  own  experience.  Gandhiji  symbolised 
this  tradition  of  the  indigenous  cluster  of  ideas  and  values  centering 
round  the  issues  of  equity  and  justice.  To  those  who  regard  Gandhiji 
as  some  kind  of  mildly  eccentric  thinker  about  India’s  social  and 
economic  problems,  it  is  pertinent  to  quote  his  oft-repeated  saying 
that  all  land  belongs  to  Gopal.  He  had  dug  deep  into  the 
revolutionary  traditions  of  the  saint  poets.  He  was  not  unmindful  of 
the  class-conflict,  but  he  sought  resolution  of  the  conflict  through 
non-violent  means.  This  was  logical  because  violence  and 
democracy  were  incompatible.  Gandhiji  also  brought  to  the  whole 
issue  of  social  and  economic  transformation,  the  relevance  of  moral. 
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ethical  and  spiritual  values.  Not  because  he  ignored  satisfaction  of 
material  needs.  He  said  that  to  a  hungry  man  God  appears  in  the 
form  of  bread.  But  when  he  was  thinking  of  a  good  society,  he  knew 
that  fulfilment  of  material  needs  alone  will  not  produce  the  kind  of 
social  cohesion  and  solidarity  that  all  great  civilisations  have  to  have. 
Therefore,  always  the  perennial  issue  of  ends  and  means,  which  is 
something  above  and  beyond  physical  satisfaction. 

In  making  our  choice  of  the  path  we  should  follow,  we  evolved  a 
pattern  which  combines  the  insights  of  our  own  historical  experience 
with  the  essential  message  of  socialist  thought.  Naturally,  the  role  of 
State  was  of  critical  importance.  It  is  not  a  State  copied  on  the 
pattern  of  Western  democratic  States  which  have,  by  and  large, 
concentrated  on  guaranteeing  welfare.  It  is  also  different  from  the 
State  in  the  socialist  countries,  because  pluralism  and  non-violence 
are  the  defining  characteristics  of  the  Indian  State.  But  we  share  a 
common  characteristic.  And  that  is  that  the  State  is  called  upon,  for 
historical  reasons,  to  be  the  prime  mover  in  releasing  the  productive 
forces  of  the  society.  We  may  follow  different  routes,  but  the  basic 
problem  to  be  tackled  is  to  build  up,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the 
productive  forces  of  our  societies  without  which  it  is  quite 
meaningless  to  talk  of  equity  and  justice.  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  while 
introducing  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan  in  Parliament,  repeatedly 
drew  attention  to  this  aspect.  The  State  in  India  thus  became  not  only 
a  major  producer  of  wealth,  but  also  the  overall  co-ordinator  of  the 
development  of  the  productive  forces  in  accordance  with  social 
priorities  envisaged  in  the  national  Plan. 

We  cannot  say  that  equity  and  justice  will  wait  until  the  productive 
forces  have  developed  to  a  particular  stage  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  the  very  character  of  productive  forces  is  shaped  by  the  fundamental 
considerations  of  equity  and  justice.  Therefore,  the  two  have  to  go 
hand-in-hand,  mutually  influencing  and  reinforcing  each  other.  This  was 
the  meaning  of  the  Garibi  Hcitao  slogan  and  the  20-Point  Programme 
that  followed. 

We  have  to  see  how  far  we  have  arrived  in  our  quest  of  the  twin 
objectives  of  growth  with  social  justice.  And  we  have  to  focus  on  the 
obstacles  that  have  developed  during  the  process  of  implementing 
our  strategy.  One  notices  that  although  the  country  has  made  a 
remarkable  progress  in  agriculture  and  has  attained  enough  strength 
to  overcome  the  ravages  of  drought,  productivity  in  agriculture  is 
still  low  and  the  inter-regional  variations  are  disturbing.  In  industry, 
a  modern  technological  base  for  self-reliance  has  been  created,  but 
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the  issues  of  productivity  and  efficiency  of  resource  use  have  not  had 
the  attention  they  deserved.  I  am  convinced  that  the  orientation  of 
our  planning  with  its  strong  emphasis  on  self-reliance  has  been  a 
tremendous  factor  in  nation  building.  It  has  served  India  well.  It  has 
reduced  India’s  vulnerability  to  external  pressures.  The  so-called 
outward  orientation,  preached  by  the  free  market  theorists  and 
institutions,  has  led  to  major  problems  in  the  countries  that  chose  to 
adopt  it.  They  are  at  the  mercy  of  external  forces  over  which  they 
have  little  control. 

Nevertheless  the  growth  rates  are  not  adequate  to  help  us  in 
attacking  vigorously  the  basic  problem  of  poverty.  We  should  not 
shy  away  from  identifying  the  institutional  and  attitudinal  obstacles 
to  faster  growth.  In  the  ultimate  analysis,  as  Jawaharlal  Nehru  never 
tired  of  reminding  us,  it  is  only  greater  production  of  wealth  that  will 
abolish  poverty.  There  is  a  persistent  tendency  to  gloss  over  these 
obstacles  and  to  think  that  no  matter  what  we  do,  and  irrespective  of 
what  we  do,  growth  will  come  by  itself.  That  is  a  misleading 
approach,  I  would  even  say  a  dangerous  approach. 

The  ‘Soft’  State  was  a  favourite  theme  in  the  sixties.  Well,  this 
Soft  State  produced  the  agricultural  and  the  industrial  revolutions  in 
India.  It  also  produced  a  scientific  and  technological  base  of 
considerable  proportions.  But  today  our  sectional  interests,  in 
conflict  with  each  other,  are  contriving  to  create  a  stalemate.  Thus 
everyone  wishes  to  have  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  cake 
without  the  cake  being  sufficiently  enlarged.  Does  one  have  no 
responsibility  for  enlarging  the  cake?  Have  the  ideals  of  restraint  on 
consumption  by  the  well-to-do  sections  of  society,  sanctified  by 
Mahatma  Gandhi’s  thinking,  lost  all  relevance?  And  does  one  in 
pursuit  of  what  one  considers  to  be  his  legitimate  share  go  to  any 
length,  flout  any  norm,  forsake  every  notion  of  social  responsibility? 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  political  process  is  not  throwing  up  these 
issues.  But  these  issues  will  not  go  away  and  it  is  upto  the  socially 
conscious  academic  community  to  come  forward  and  place  them  on 
the  agenda  of  national  debate.  In  my  view  it  is  these  questions  which 
define  the  parameters  of  public  morality.  Without  confronting  them 
honestly  and  in  a  spirit  of  humility,  we  shall  not  go  very  far.  Let  us 
not  imagine  that  we  have  not  made  mistakes.  We  have,  but  let  those 
mistakes  not  be  held  up  as  self-evident  examples  of  political  and 
social  wisdom.  For  instance,  not  to  raise  the  issue  of  productivity  at 
an  early  enough  stage  was  mistake.  It  is  now  seen  in  many  quarters 
as  a  signal  contribution  to  social  justice.  We  are  unwilling  to  learn 
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from  the  mistake  and  to  build  a  new  consensus  around  discipline  and 
productivity.  Compulsions  of  electoral  politics  come  in  the  way  but 
nation-building  is  much  too  important  a  matter  to  be  always 
sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  electoral  politics.  We  have  to  think  of  the 
new  rules  of  the  game. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  being  patient  with  me.  My  main 
purpose  has  been  to  share  with  you  some  doubts  and  anxieties  in  the 
hope  that  you  will  stimulate  the  asking  of  the  right  questions.  The 
rest  will  then  not  be  so  difficult.  If  Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  not  asked 
the  right  questions  in  the  thirties  there  would  have  been  no  Five  Year 
Plans.  We  are  now  at  a  stage  when  new  questions  have  to  be  raised 
and  you  have  an  important  role  in  raising  them. 


Islamic  Heritage — An  Integral  Part  of 

Indian  Culture 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  my  mother,  Indiraji,  who  inaugurated  the  8th  session  of 
the  All  India  Muslim  Education  Society.  The  work  of  your  Society  is 
important,  not  just  for  the  Muslim  minority,  but  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  For  various  historic  reasons,  the  Muslim  community  has 
remained  relatively  educationally  backward,  especially  when  it  is 
compared  to  some  other  communities  in  the  country. 

Educational  backwardness  of  the  Muslim  community  is  of  course, 
a  drag  on  the  community  itself,  but  much  more  than  that  it  is  a  drag 
on  the  nation  as  a  whole.  For  a  strong,  self-confident  India,  we  need 
strength  and  self-confidence  among  the  minority  community  also. 
The  key  is  more  education,  and  better  education,  education  reaching 
out  to  even  those  within  the  minority  groups,  who  find  it  difficult  to 
get  what  is  available. This  is  one  of  the  basic  thrusts  of  our  New 
Education  Policy  to  ensure  that  the  generations  to  come  are  not 
subjected  to  the  same  disabilities  of  illiteracy  and  poor  schooling, 
and  perhaps  a  meaningless  post-school  education,  that  has  afflicted 
generations  of  Indians  so  far.  Past  endeavours  have  shown  an 
encouraging  increase  in  enrolment  in  most  parts  of  the  country, 
involving  all  communities;  but  while  enrolment  is  satisfactory,  the 
drop-out  rates  are  sometimes  high  for  particular  groups,  especially 
for  girls. 


speech  at  the  All  India  Muslim  Educational  Conl'crcncc,  Madras,  22  December  1987 
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We  made  secondary  education  free  for  girls.  To  some  extent,  this 
has  helped  but  not  to  the  desired  level.  To  overcome  this,  we  must 
overcome  the  built-in  sociological  constraints.  We  must  overcome 
the  prejudices  that  have  been  carried  forward  in  our  society, 
especially  regarding  the  education  of  girls.  We  have  to  involve  all 
agencies  in  this  task.  Often  we  have  found  that  the  biggest  hurdle  for 
continued  education  for  girls  are  their  mothers  who  would  prefer  to 
pull  them  out  of  school  and  keep  them  at  home  to  help  with  the 
housework. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  government  machinery  to  tackle  such 
problems  of  prejudice  mostly  of  a  personal  nature.  The  Government 
needs  the  support  and  assistance  of  the  enlightened  leadership  of  all 
communities  to  carry  such  a  message  to  all  homes  and  families 
where  the  decisions  are  made.  Organisations  such  as  yours  are 
crucial  to  our  national  endeavour.  You  are  running  schools  where 
girls  receive  good  education,  where  girls  are  encouraged  to  remain 
till  their  schooling  is  completed.  We  also  need  you  to  motivate 
parents  and  children  to  send  girls  to  school,  to  keep  them  in  school. 

In  the  New  Education  Policy  we  have  taken  a  deep  look  at  the 
curriculum.  Education  must  broaden  the  mind,  must  eliminate 
dogma,  must  instil  a  lively  curiosity  and  a  scientific  temper  in  every 
child’s  mind.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the  worst  effects  of  the 
colonisation  of  India  was  in  creating  of  a  mind-set.  A  mind-set  in 
which  prejudices  are  considered  as  objective  historical  truths.  For 
example,  Panditji  had  shown  us  that  Indian  history  has  been 
arbitrarily  defined  and  divided  into  the  Hindu  period,  the  Muslim 
period  and  the  Modern  period.  In  his  Discovery  of  India,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  has  written  that  it  is  wrong  and  misleading  to  talk  of  the 
Muslim  invasion  of  India,  or  the  Muslim  period  in  India.  Islam  did 
not  invade  India,  it  had  come  to  India  some  centuries  earlier,  and  the 
invasions  that  took  place  were  a  Turkish  invasion,  an  Afghan 
invasion,  a  Turko-Mongol  invasion,  and  Mughal  invasion.  The 
Afghans  were  hardly  strangers  to  India,  and  the  period  of  their 
political  dominance  should  be  called  the  Indo-Afghan  period.  The 
Mughals  were  outsiders  and  yet  they  fitted  into  the  Indian  structure 
with  remarkable  speed  and  began  the  Indo-Mughal  period.  Bias 
implicit  in  such  false  categorisation  gets  reflected  in  teaching.  We 
need  to  think  integrally  as  Indians,  to  rejoice  in  our  diversity,  to  take 
pride  in  our  composite  structure. 

Your  Society  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  working  with 
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NCERT  and  other  organisations,  in  preparing  curricula,  in  spreading 
the  correct  values  of  open-mindedness,  of  tolerance,  of  synthesis, 
and  in  not  allowing  India  of  today  to  get  bogged  down  in  narrow 
loyalties,  religious  fundamentalism,  or  communal  prejudices.  On 
these  matters,  what  is  needed  is  vigilance.  Vigilance  regarding  what 
others  do — and  even  more  important,  vigilance  regarding  what  we 
ourselves  do. 

Indiraji’s  15-Point  directive  for  the  welfare  of  minorities  was 
directed  towards  substantial  increase  in  the  academic  levels  and 
skills  among  the  educationally  backward  minorities.  What  we  need 
are  special  programmes,  protection  for  the  immediate  needs  and 
special  programmes  to  help  strengthen  those  sections  of  our  society 
who  have  been  depressed  and  are  weaker  than  others.  Our  ultimate 
aim  must  be  to  bring  all  communities  to  a  level  where  all  can  take 
real  advantage  of  the  facilities  that  are  provided  through  equality  of 
opportunity. 

Unfortunately,  the  tendency  today  is  to  concentrate  on  the 
consolidation  and  continuance  of  special  concessions  to  the 
detriment  of  the  more  difficult  and  onerous  and  long-term  task  of 
building  the  community’s  strength  and  resilience  to  the  point  where 
such  concessions  are  not  required  and  the  community  can  stand  on 
its  own  feet.  You  must  rest  assured  that  the  concessions  and  special 
facilities  will  be  continued  as  long  as  they  are  required.  But,  we  must 
work  together  to  help  the  community  stand  on  its  own  feet  so  that 
such  concessions  are  no  longer  needed.  The  emphasis  should  be  on 
building  capacities,  for  example,  the  action  taken  at  community 
polytechnics,  specially  in  areas  of  minority  concentration,  the  work 
done  in  the  special  coaching  centres  for  students  of  educationally 
backward  minorities,  the  regional  research  centres  at  Alfgarh,  at 
Jamia  Millia  Islamia,  in  Kashmir,  in  Marathwada  and  at  Osmania  to 
improve  the  schooling  for  minorities,  by  giving  special  training  to 
teachers,  by  applying  higher  training  standards,  better  educational 
evaluation  procedures,  more  motivational  courses  for  teachers  and 
guidance  for  services  for  students  with  vocational  skills.  But  these 
are  matters  of  detail  and  for  that  reason,  they  are  of  greater 
importance  than  generalised  declarations  of  intent.  Since  your 
schools  have  higher  standards  than  the  generally  run  schools,  you 
must  be  both  beneficiaries  of  these  programmes  and  also  disseminate 
an  awareness  and  consciousness  of  these  facilities,  and  the 
importance  of  taking  advantage  of  them.  We  would  like  to  see  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  All  India  Muslim  Educational  Society  in 
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the  vanguard  of  our  vocational  education  system.  Our  economy  is  at 
a  stage  of  explosive  growth,  and  demands  various  technical  skills. 
Simultaneously,  there  is  a  near  stagnation  in  the  demand  for  clerical 
and  bureaucratic  skills.  Under  the  circumstances,  not  giving 
vocational  skills,  which  the  economy  can  absorb  easily  and  willingly 
and  gratefully,  can  result  in  a  growing  frustration  amongst  the  youth, 
a  growing  frustration  amongst  the  unemployed  and  this  is  one  of  our 
most  serious  problems  today  and  for  the  immediate  future.  The  only 
way  to  solve  it,  is  to  direct  the  upcoming  generation  towards  new 
avenues  of  education,  which  result  in  employable  skills,  in  short, 
more  vocational  education.  Your  Society  is  in  a  very  good  position 
to  give  such  a  lead. 

India’s  Islamic  heritage  is  one  of  our  most  precious  assets.  It  is  an 
integral  part  of  our  culture,  and  an  essential  constituent  of  our 
civilisation.  Through  a  process  of  cross-fertilisation  and  synthesis  of 
over  a  thousand  years,  Islamic  culture  has  become  a  part  of  the 
Indian  mosaic  while  retaining  its  own  distinctive  identity.  Islamic 
identity  has  links  and  interactions  with  other  parts  of  the  world 
where  Islam  is  practised,  but  it  flourishes  here  in  a  specific  Indian 
ethos,  an  ethos  of  respect  for  all  religions,  of  opportunities  to  profess, 
practise  and  propagate  their  faith.  It  is  of  vital  importance  for  the 
future  of  our  country  that  we  maintain  these  continuing  links  with 
the  past.  Even  as  the  mind  of  the  child  is  moulded  for  contemporary 
challenges  and  the  challenges  of  the  coming  century,  it  must  be 
ensured  that  the  continuity  with  our  past,  with  our  heritage,  is 
maintained. 


Degrees  Must  Relate  to  Employment 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  at  the  inauguration  of 
the  golden  jubilee  celebration  of  Kerala  University.  Today,  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  pioneering  efforts  made  50  years  ago  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  in  Travancore.  These  efforts  later  spread  to  other 
areas  of  Kerala,  mostly  after  the  new  State  was  born.  Many 
distinguished  alumni  of  this  institution  have  contributed  to  the 
building  of  our  nation.  Shri  Chandy,  who  is  the  Governor  of  Madhya 
Pradesh,  and  both  the  Union  Ministers  of  State  from  Kerala,  are  from 
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your  institution.  You  also  have  the  formidable  Smt  K.R.  Gouri, 
scientists  like  Dr  M.S.  Swaminathan  and  Dr  P.K.  Iyengar,  poets  like 
Kurup,  Sugatha  Kumari,  dramatists  like  N.  Krishna  Pillai  and  many 
others  who  have  contributed  to  Malayalam  literature. 

It  is  appropriate  that  on  such  an  auspicious  and  important 
occasion  we  think  of  these  distinguished  graduates  of  the  University. 
But  this  is  also  the  time  to  think  of  the  thousands  of  others  who  have 
passed  through  the  University.  These  thousands  may  not  have  made 
it  to  the  same  level. 

Many  young  persons,  many  not  so  young,  you  yourself,  Mr  Chief 
Minister,  have  said  that  the  literacy  rate  in  Kerala  is  the  highest  and 
so  is  the  rate  of  unemployment,  if  I  understood  you  correctly.  The 
Honourable  Minister  has  said  that  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  you  will 
be  targeting  for  100  per  cent  literacy  in  Kerala.  I  hope  that  it  will  not 
mean  100  per  cent  unemployment  also.  The  question  that  I  want  to 
put  to  you,  is  about  those  thousands  of  graduates  to  whom  degrees 
are  just  bits  of  paper  with  no  meaning  at  all.  Our  universities,  not  just 
the  Kerala  University  but  almost  all  universities  in  the  country,  are 
quickly  becoming  factories  for  churning  out  degrees  and  nobody 
seems  to  be  bothered  about  whether  a  degree  relates  to  employment 
or  whether  a  degree  relates  to  some  real  qualification.  Education  is 
not  just  the  question  of  students  and  student  unions  who  want 
quicker  examinations.  In  a  sense  it  is  not  only  the  students  who  must 
go  through  examinations,  the  management  of  the  university  is  also 
under  examination,  when  examinations  are  not  held  on  time  and  the 
results  are  not  declared  in  time.  So  these  tests  apply  right  across. 

The  question  that  I  want  to  ask  is:  is  it  not  the  responsibility  of 
educational  institutions  to  be  at  the  forefront  of  thinking,  at  the 
forefront  of  innovation,  to  be  thinking  about  their  own  system?  The 
universities  should  think  about  the  degrees  that  they  are  handing  out. 
Are  they  really  helping  our  boys  and  girls  or  are  they  just  one  more 
‘qualification’  which  means  nothing  in  life,  once  you  walk  out  of  the 
gates  of  such  institutions? 

From  the  Centre,  we  have  tried  to  reorient  thinking  with  the  New 
Education  Policy.  But  it  is  not  the  responsibility  of  governments 
only,  whether  the  Central  Government,  or  the  State  Governments. 
We  are  there  to  give  basic  and  broad  directions  and  hopefully  not  to 
interfere  in  the  autonomy  of  universities.  It  must  be  for  the 
universities  themselves  to  think  and  ask  questions  about  where  they 
are  going  and  how  they  are  going.  It  must  be  for  the  students  to  ask 
questions  about  the  type  of  courses  they  are  taught,  about  the  way 
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they  are  taught,  whether  they  are  taught  to  think,  whether  they  are 
really  prepared  during  these  years  to  face  the  world  when  they  leave 
the  protection  of  such  institutions.  These  are  the  questions  that  must 
be  asked  in  our  universities,  in  every  educational  establishment. 

Employment  must  come  with  better  qualifications.  If  it  does  not, 
there  is  something  wrong  with  our  system,  with  the  qualification, 
and  with  the  teaching.  Who  is  going  to  correct  them?  Are  you  going 
to  pass  the  buck  to  Delhi?  Are  we  going  to  pass  the  buck  to  the  State 
Government?  Is  it  not  the  responsibility  of  institutions  of  learning  to 
question  the  type  of  learning  that  they  are  giving?  It  is  about  time 
that  in  India  we  started  looking  at  our  own  duties  and  our  own 
responsibilities.  It  is  easy  to  pass  the  buck  to  someone  else  and  not 
take  the  responsibility.  The  country  cannot  move  ahead  if  each  of  us 
does  not  shoulder  his  own  responsibilities. 

Responsibilities  start  with  discipline — discipline  in  educational 
institutions,  discipline  in  every  sphere  of  life,  perhaps  most  of  all  in 
government.  The  most  important  aspect  of  discipline  in  government 
is  financial  discipline,  because  if  we  do  not  maintain  financial 
discipline  then  nothing  can  work,  there  can  be  no  success. 

We  have  to  probe  every  area,  see  how  our  institutions  of  learning 
can  be  raised  above  the  mediocrity  into  which  they  have  sunk,  raise 
them  from  mediocrity  to  excellence.  They  must  be  centres  of 
excellence,  they  must  generate  excellence.  It  must  be  infectious. 
Unfortunately,  when  we  ask  universities,  not  just  universities  but 
also  government  scientific  institutions  and  research  laboratories, 
about  their  problems,  they  seem  to  have  only  one  problem — lack  of 
funds.  I  asked  a  Nobel  laureate  not  long  ago  about  what  created 
excellence  in  institutions.  What  is  it  that  makes  some  institutions 
produce  Nobel  laureate  after  Nobel  laureate  and  others  just  amble 
along  in  mediocrity?  Is  it  a  question  of  equipment?  Are  those 
laboratories  and  institutions  that  produce  Nobel  Laureates  packed 
with  the  most  modern  scientific  instruments,  advanced  computers 
and  high  technology  items?  He  said  ‘no’.  In  fact,  those  institutions 
that  produce  the  best,  that  are  the  most  innovative,  that  do  the  most 
frontier  thinking,  have  normally  very  mediocre  equipment;  but  they 
have  exceptional  minds.  They  have  a  few  people  who  are  able  to 
collect  a  few  brains  that  are  able  to  collect  a  lot  of  other  innovative 
minds  under  them.  It  is  only  when  minds  are  not  innovative,  it  is 
only  when  there  is  a  lack  of  thinking,  that  one  falls  back  on  buying 
lots  of  equipment  and  showing  it  off  to  people  like  us  who  come 
from  government,  and  are  very  impressed  by  lots  of  shining  dials. 
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flashing  lights  and  switches.  We  do  not  understand  what  the 
instruments  mean.  We  do  not  know  how  they  are  used.  We  do  not 
know  the  results  they  give.  But  it  is  all  very  impressive.  I  would 
much  prefer  to  see  fewer  instruments  and  to  see  really  innovative 
minds. 

Innovative  minds  cannot  be  produced  by  sticking  to  rules  of 
seniority  for  promotion.  We  must  go  out  and  find  the  best  and  put 
them  at  the  place  where  they  belong.  I  was  told  by  a  friend  who  was 
running  one  of  the  most  innovative  laboratories  in  the  United  States 
which  is  at  the  frontier  of  technology  about  how  he  ran  the 
laboratories.  He  said  that  technology  in  that  particular  field — 
communications — was  changing  so  rapidly  that  nobody  above  the 
age  of  32  or  35  knew  anything  about  what  was  going  on  because  he 
was  one  generation  too  old  for  the  particular  technology.  If  we  put 
people  of  65  to  look  at  the  same  sort  of  technology  we  can  imagine 
how  many  generations  old  their  thinking  will  be.  We  have  to  be 
innovative,  we  have  to  break  out  of  the  rut.  If  the  system  has  become 
such  that  it  is  stifling  us,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  break  out  and 
produce  excellence. 

I  have  been  to  just  about  every  corner  of  India.  I  have  been  to 
many  countries  in  the  world.  In  my  younger  days  as  a  student, 
sometimes  working  in  factories  and  on  shop-floors  and  other  places, 
I  have  met  a  wide  cross-section  of  people  of  India  and  abroad  and  I 
know  and  I  am  confident  that  the  brains  and  the  intelligence  that 
Indians  have,  are  not  found  in  any  country  in  the  world.  I  am  very 
confident  about  that.  And  that  is  seen  very  clearly  when  Indians  go 
abroad.  Very  rapidly  they  climb  to  the  top,  perhaps  because  they  do 
not  have  to  compete  with  other  Indians.  So  it  is  much  easier.  But 
what  happens  at  home?  What  happens  to  those  same  minds?  Why 
don’t  we  Jet  them  flower  at  home?  Why  do  they  feel  suffocated  and 
stifled  at  home?  This  is  the  breakthrough  that  is  required  in  such 
institutions. 

I  was  told  by  a  friend  that  they  were  having  similar  problems  in  a 
foreign  country  where  everything  had  got  locked  on  to  seniority  for 
promotion  and  that  they  brought  out  a  simple  rule.  They  said  that 
nobody  will  be  promoted  from  one  grade  to  another  in  the  same 
university.  What  it  meant  was  that  another  university  would  have  to 
find  that  man  or  woman  brilliant  enough  to  pick  him  up  and  take  him 
to  the  university  on  a  promotion;  and  instantly,  the  quality  of 
teaching,  the  quality  of  research,  the  quality  of  learning  changed. 

I  don’t  know  whether  that  is  possible  in  a  country  like  India  with 
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lots  of  different  States  and  lots  of  different  controls  in  the 
universities  and  whether  it  could  be,  in  fact,  feasible  to  try  something 
like  this.  But  unless  we  have  a  breakthrough  and  we  allow  the  best 
minds  to  come  up  in  institutions  of  learning,  it  is  going  to  be  very 
difficult  for  our  country  and  our  youth  to  face  the  challenges  that  lie 
ahead. 

We  have  taken  a  very  innovative  step  in  the  new  university  which 
we  are  starting  in  Nagaland.  There  are  going  to  be  the  normal 
subjects,  the  normal  academic  studies  like  the  ones  we  have  here  in 
Kerala,  like  the  ones  we  have  in  every  other  State,  but  together  with 
that  there  are  going  to  be  some  compulsory  disciplines  like 
agronomics,  animal  husbandry,  veterinary  sciences,  other  aspects  of 
agriculture  or  industry,  related  to  the  problems  in  Nagaland.  It  is  an 
experiment,  we  believe,  which  may  break  this  barrier  between 
degrees  and  employment.  We  have  to  create  a  generation  that  is  able 
to  cope  with  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead.  It  is  not  adequate  to  churn 
out  large  numbers.  Quality  is  much  more  important.  The  more 
science  and  technology  will  advance,  the  more  important  will  quality 
become.  Already  very  high  technology  is  coming  into  the  most 
simple  items.  There  will  be  a  time,  not  many  years  from  now,  when 
even  a  car  mechanic  will  not  be  able  to  repair  a  car  unless  he  knows 
something  about  computers  and  electronics.  How  will  our  people 
cope  if  the  institutions  do  not  prepare  them  for  that?  This  is  the 
question  that  institutions  must  ask  themselves. 

In  Kerala  you  have  the  highest  literacy  rates  for  women.  It  may  be 
interesting  for  you  perhaps  at  the  university  to  do  some  research  and 
advise  us  on  whether  high  literacy  rates  for  women  really  help  in 
emancipating  women  in  our  society.  You  should  be  going  into  areas 
where  you  have  experience,  areas  which  are  relevant  for  us  in  India. 
This  year  you  complete  50  years  in  higher  education.  This  is  the  time 
to  take  stock  and  evaluate  whether  the  correct  mix  is  being  taught. 
Can  creativity  and  excellence  come  out  of  mugging  and  learning  by 
rote  or  are  creativity  and  excellence  dependent  on  a  deeply  enquiring 
mind,  an  unconventional  mind,  a  mind  given  to  bold  and  innovative 
thinking?  Our  educationists  sometimes  give  the  impression  that  they 
are  only  interested  in  statistics.  Sometimes  statistics  relate  only  to  the 
numbers  of  degrees;  sometimes,  as  1  said,  they  relate  to  the  amount 
of  equipment  or  new  buildings  that  they  have  managed  to  put  up  on 
the  campus.  It  is  time  to  think  of  how  we  translate  the  funds  into 
really  relevant  concepts  which  will  help  our  generation  to  build  the 
country  that  is  going  to  face  the  world  in  the  coming  decades. 
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Lastly,  I  should  like  to  congratulate  all  those  who  have  built  this 
institution  over  the  last  half  century.  Once  again  I  should  like  to  put 
the  challenge  to  those  who  take  this  institution  into  its  second  half  of 
its  100  years  to  see  how  to  build  the  institution,  to  show  the 
dynamism  that  the  founding  fathers  of  the  institution  showed  and 
give  the  same  sort  of  thrust  and  direction  that  will  make  Kerala 
University,  a  premier  institution,  an  institution  of  excellence  in  the 
next  50  years. 

My  good  wishes  to  you  for  your  golden  jubilee. 


Bharati — Poet  of  Freedom  and  Daring 


I  HAVE  THE  greatest  pleasure  in  unveiling  the  statue  of  Mahakavi 
Subramania  Bharati  here  in  the  heart  of  the  free  capital  of  free  India, 
for  whose  freedom  Subramania  Bharati  dedicated  his  brief  but 
brilliant  life. 

Subramania  Bharati  was  a  great  poet,  but  more  than  that  he  was  a 
great  philosopher,  a  great  patriot,  a  great  revolutionary.  He  was  born 
into  an  enslaved  India,  at  a  time  when  the  sun  of  the  British  empire 
was  at  its  zenith.  But  Subramania  Bharati  was  undaunted  by  the 
magnificence  and  panoply  of  the  empire.  He  fought  the  empire 
through  his  poetry  and  through  his  songs.  In  his  struggle  against  the 
British,  he  espoused  the  deepest  values  of  our  civilisation.  He 
appealed  to  common  humanity.  He  appealed  to  all,  whether  slave  or 
master,  whether  a  compatriot  or  a  foreigner.  His  appeal  was  to  free 
India  of  the  empire  and  his  appeal  was  equally  to  free  the  English 
from  being  slave-drivers.  He  challenged  the  might  of  the  British 
empire  with  courage.  He  said:  "Fear  is  foolishness,  fearlessness  is 
intelligence." 

He  stressed  that  enslavement  begins  when  the  enslaved  lose  their 
courage  to  oppose.  He  roused  India  to  a  consciousness  of  her 
strength,  not  a  strength  of  arms  and  weapons  but  a  strength  for 
standing  by  the  truth.  In  Bharata  desam  enru,  he  said: 

"Tireless,  upstanding,  heads  erect. 

We  shall  speak  the  truth  and  dare  do  deeds  heroic." 

Bharati  associated  truth  with  non-violence.  He  abandoned  early 
extremism,  under  Gandhiji’s  example  of  Satyagraha  in  South  Africa. 
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He  stood  with  Gandhiji  in  his  Satyagraha  against  the  British.  He 
introduced  Gandhiji  to  the  people  of  Tamil  Nadu  in  his  famous 
poem: 

’’Long  you  may  live,  the  Mahatma, 

You  who  have  brought  new  life  to  Bharat 

Shunning  the  way  of  war,  which  is  but  murder  on  a  massive  scale. 

You  have  chosen  a  method  much  more  effective." 

Subramania  Bharati’s  passionate  belief  in  truth  and  non-violence 
sprang  out  of  a  deep  abiding  belief  in  a  universal  brotherhood.  His 
writings  were  permeated  with  equality,  for,  as  he  said,  all  beings  are 
created  equal: 

"All  human  beings  are  equal.  Joy  will  abound  if  only  we  see  that 
we  are  all  one  mankind." 

"I  am  all  the  birds  that  fly  in  the  sky,  I  am  all  the  animals  that 
roam  the  earth.  I  am  the  shady  forest  trees,  I  am  the  wind  and  the 
water  and  the  ocean  too." 

Like  Gandhiji  he  saw  the  freedom  struggle  directed  not  only 
against  foreign  rule  but  also  against  the  inequities  of  our  traditional 
social  system.  He  fought  for  the  dignity  of  labour,  he  fought  for  the 
rights  of  women.  He  fought  against  the  discrimination  against 
women.  In  a  moving  passage  he  wrote: 

"Men  indeed  have  till  aow  been  trying  with  scant  success  to 
civilise  one  another  by  means  of  the  sword  and  the  bullet,  the 
prison-cell,  the  gibbet  and  the  rack  but  it  has  been  the  lot  of  women 
to  have  no  other  weapons  than  fables  and  parables  and  symbols  in 
their  work  of  civilising  man." 

Also,  appalled  by  communalism  and  casteism,  he  said: 

"Battle  against  casteism  was  joined  many  years  ago  as  part  of  the 
Indian  tradition." 

He  quoted  the  immortal  words  of  the  great  Tamil  poetess, 
Avvaiyar: 

"Two  castes  alone  there  are, 

The  nobles,  who  are  just  and  ever-ready  to  help,  and 

The  base,  who  are  not." 

Bharati  was  not  only  a  great  Tamil  poet,  but  he  was  also  a  master 
of  English  prose.  In  true  tradition  of  India,  he  was  open  to  absorbing, 
assimilating  and  synthesising  all  that  was  best  from  all  over  India, 
and  from  beyond  our  shores,  from  all  over  the  globe.  Subramania 
Bharati  did  not  look  backward,  but  he  looked  ahead  to  the  future. 

He  saw  an  industrialised  India  at  the  forefront  of  technology, 
highly  respected.  He  wrote  in  English  three-quarters  of  century  ago 
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with  startling  foresight: 

"We  in  India,  all  of  us  who  count  for  anything,  being  passionate 
lovers  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  we  pray  that  the  side  which  will 
guarantee  the  freedom  of  nations,  which  will  demolish  once  for 
all  the  stupid  doctrine  that  might  is  right,  which  will  establish  a 
permanent  and  universal  system  of  international  equity  and 
mutual  respect,  that  side  should  win." 

In  unveiling  the  statue  of  Mahakavi  Subramania  Bharati,  we  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  the  great  founders  of  modern  India,  who  drew 
inspiration  from  its  glorious  past,  who  looked  forward  to  its  glorious 
future,  who  celebrated  everything  that  is  Indian,  who  celebrated  all 
humanity.  Unfortunately,  he  was  taken  from  us  at  a  very  early  age. 
When  he  was  39  years,  he  was  gored  to  death  by  a  mad  elephant.  He 
left  an  unfinished  manuscript,  whose  last  words  are  of  poignant 
significance: 

"Suddenly  a  storm  arose  in  the  southern  province,  a  great  and 
wild  storm  of  patriotism.  Let  that  storm  of  patriotism  rage  for  ever, 
in  the  hearts  of  all  Indians." 


Mental  Dynamism — Need  of  the  Hour 


Today,  we  celebrate  two  important  anniversaries,  two 
anniversaries  that  represent  to  a  great  extent  the  rebirth  of  India — the 
1 50th  birth  anniversary  of  Sri  Ramakrishna  and  the  centenary  of  the 
Ramakrishna  Order.  Sri  Ramakrishna,  born  during  the  subjugation  of 
India  by  the  British,  lit  the  flame  of  India’s  renaissance  during  his  50 
years.  The  Ramakrishna  Order  founded  in  Baranagar  in  the  year  of 
the  Mahasamadhi,  was  a  great  national  endeavour  combining 
inspiration  and  idealism  with  compassion  and  action,  religious 
service  for  the  common  man,  Daridra  Narayan  Seva.  The 
Ramakrishna  Order  used  symbols  of  religious  philosophy  to  draw  up 
a  code  of  duty  of  universal  applicability  but  related  to  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  society,  a  philosophy  which  combined  Cyan,  Bhakti, 
Yoga  and  Karma — Knowledge,  Devotion,  Yoga  and  Action,  to 
redress  the  social  problems,  of  education  and  health,  women’s  uplift, 
relief  from  natural  or  man-made  disasters.  This  was  achieved  by 
linking  the  Ramakrishna  Math,  the  brotherhood  of  the  monks  with 
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the  Ramakrishna  Mission,  the  social  service  of  lay  followers.  Swami 
Bodhananda  had  said  that  the  Math  gave  it  spiritual  stability,  the 
Mission  gave  humanitarian  dynamism.  The  Ramakrishna  schools 
and  colleges  are  amongst  the  best  and  are  spread  to  the  distant 
corners.  I  myself  visited  one  in  Along  in  Arunachal  Pradesh. 

Panditji  in  his  autobiography  said  that  Vivekananda  and  others 
gave  us  a  measure  of  self-respect  again  and  aroused  our  dormant 
pride  in  our  past.  The  Ramakrishna  Order  both  roused  pride  in  our 
past  and  recognised  and  combated  the  evils  that  we  had  inherited 
from  the  past,  the  oppression  of  women,  untouchability, 
discrimination  based  on  caste  and  religion.  Alas,  in  all  communities, 
higher  spiritual  truths  were  not  awarded  prime  importance,  but 
distorted  into  bigotry  and  sectarianism,  and  we  have  had  to  face  new 
challenges.  Sri  Ramakrishna  Paramhansa  separated  the  spiritual 
essence  from  the  social  role,  studied  in  experience  all  religions,  and 
arrived  at  the  universal  truth  for  all  humanity.  Sri  Ramakrishna  said, 
"I  have  practised  all  religions,  Hindu,  Islam,  Christianity  and  have 
also  followed  the  path  of  different  Hindu  sects.  I  have  found  that  it  is 
the  same  God  towards  whom  all  are  directing  their  studies,  though 
along  different  paths."  Such  profound  perceptions  gave  a  sense  of 
duty  and  common  purpose  to  the  struggle  for  Independence.  Similar 
perceptions  are  needed  today  to  build  a  modern  India;  perhaps  even 
more  important,  to  build  a  new  order  in  the  world.  We  should  now 
be  projecting  the  teachings  of  Ramakrishna  as  a  truth,  as  one  truth, 
for  all  humanity,  to  all  the  world.  It  is  the  only  way  to  bring  about 
unity  of  the  human  race,  it  is  the  only  way  to  ensure  peace  and 
progress  on  earth. 

Sri  Ramakrishna’s  teachings  in  the  millennial  tradition  of  Indian 
civilisation  have  gone  deep  into  our  ethos,  but  in  spite  of  that 
strength  today,  we  see  fanatic  fundamentalism  and  fringe  cultures 
coming  up  to  the  surface.  They  do  not  go  down  to  the  heart  or 
essence  of  religion  but  prefer  to  remain  at  the  superficial  and  ritual 
level.  It  is  this  that  we  must  face  and  counter  today.  Religion  is  much 
deeper  than  the  superficial  dogma  and  ritual  as  it  is  presented  to  be 
by  many  today.  To  meet  the  fundamentalist  challenge  is  not  to  deny 
religion  but  it  is  to  assert  our  secularism,  our  secularism  as  defined 
by  Sarva  Dhanna  Samabhava,  an  acceptance  of  all  religions,  an 
acceptance  of  a  greater  truth.  As  Sri  Ramakrishna  had  said,  "It  is 
time  for  us  to  counter  narrow-mindedness  of  some  religious  views 
by  mobilising  our  whole  society  to  the  deeper  values  of  our 
civilisation,  the  values  that  have  grown  from  absorption  and 
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assimilation  of  all  the  religions  that  we  have  on  our  soil." 
Fundamentalism  cannot  be  countered  by  another  narrow 
fundamentalism.  It  can  only  be  countered  by  a  greater,  broader 
perspective,  by  looking  for  a  greater  truth. 

The  spiritual  links  that  bind  us  to  our  heritage,  to  our  traditions, 
must  not  be  broken  in  the  name  of  progress  and  prosperity  and 
modernisation.  Our  development,  our  stepping  into  the  next  century, 
will  only  be  of  value  to  us  if  that  is  done  by  maintaining  our  values, 
by  maintaining  all  that  is  good  in  our  heritage,  by  maintaining  our 
culture.  If  we  lose  any  of  our  deeper  spiritualities  while  modernising, 
we  cannot  call  that  progress,  and  we  cannot  say  we  have  developed 
into  a  better  country.  Our  development  must  include  the 
development  of  the  spirit,  the  development  of  the  human  being,  if  it 
is  to  be  total  development.  It  is  this  spirituality  which  has  made  our 
culture  strong.  It  is  this  inner  spirituality  which  has  characterised  all 
our  cultures,  religions,  our  whole  civilisation;  it  has  taught  us  to  look 
beyond  our  self  to  selflessness,  beyond  fear  to  fearlessness,  beyond 
knowledge  to  wisdom.  If  we  are  to  build  India  into  a  great 
international  power,  if  we  are  to  banish  poverty,  if  prosperity  is  to 
prevail  and  modern  sciences  are  to  flourish,  it  will  be  of  no  avail  if 
we  lose  that  spiritual  thread  which  binds  us  to  our  roots,  which  runs 
continuously  through  our  moments  of  greatness,  through  our 
moments  of  travail,  through  our  moments  of  degradation. 

Swami  Vivekananda  said,  "Up  India  and  conquer  the  world  with 
your  spirituality".  These  words  roused  national  consciousness  in  the 
transition  from  the  19th  to  the  20th  century;  they  are  equally  needed 
in  the  transition  from  the  20th  to  the  21st  century.  Sri  Ramakrishna 
and  Swami  Vivekananda  distinguished  themselves  by  thinking  anew 
without  losing  the  moorings  of  the  past;  freshness  of  thought 
imparted  a  new  vigour  to  the  legacy  that  they  had  built  upon.  Such 
mental  dynamism  is  needed  to  propel  India  into  the  21st  century  just 
as  it  was  needed  to  bring  India  into  the  20th  century.  So,  for  the 
century  of  service  that  has  been  given  to  the  nation,  that  has  been 
given  to  the  people,  I  thank  the  Mission  and  I  felicitate  the  Mission. 
You  will  blaze  many  a  trail,  show  a  true  religion  of  compassion  for 
all  beings,  respect  for  all  religions,  service  to  the  deprived  and  the 
oppressed,  meditation  and  action,  purification  of  self  and  of  society, 
faithful  to  Swami  Vivekananda’ s  precept,  "Let  man  manifest  the 
divinity  that  is  within  himself,  and  let  him  make  the  world  reflect  the 
spiritual  oneness  of  the  universe." 


Art — A  Means  of  Social  Change 


Dr  ZAKIR  HUSAIN  represented  what  was  best  in  our  composite 
cultural  traditions,  an  upright  God-fearing  Muslim  who  had  a  vast 
understanding  of  the  many  hues  and  colours  in  which  our  culture  and 
our  heritage  is  painted.  He  saw  that  our  unity  was  strengthened  and 
not  weakened  by  the  diversity  of  our  country.  Zakir  Sahib  said,  ”At  a 
time  like  this  when  linguistic  problems,  communal  disharmony  and 
national  indiscipline  are  rampant,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  produce 
works  of  arts  to  cherish  and  popularise  the  ideals  of  national  unity 
and  national  cohesion.  Arts  should  not  only  be  a  mirror  of 
contemporary  life  but  should  function  as  an  instrument  of  social 
change.  There  could  be  no  better  instrument  than  the  medium  of 
music,  dance  and  drama  to  bring  about  national  integration." 
Therefore,  your  seminar-theme  is  most  apposite. 

The  performing  arts  are  the  most  visible,  most  participative  form 
of  arts,  since  on  all  occasions  of  joy,  whether  it  is  at  a  birth,  a 
wedding  or  a  festival,  we  burst  into  dance  and  music.  The 
performing  arts  link  a  powerful  modern  nation-building  medium 
with  all  that  is  rooted  in  our  cultural  heritage,  bringing  the  old 
together  with  the  new  and  binding  our  country  together. 

India’s  civilization  is  distinguished  by  its  antiquity  and  by 
continuing  collectively  in  its  heterogeneity.  Both  characteristics  are 
interlinked.  Many  civilizations  have  developed  but  collapsed  because 
of  insufficient  resilience,  inadequate  flexibility  to  cope  with  subtle 
changes  that  they  were  faced  with  at  that  time.  Our  civilization  has 
developed  and  expanded  without  dislocation  or  discontinuity  despite 
tremendous  turbulence  that  it  has  seen  during  the  past  thousands  of 
years.  This  is  essential  because  our  values  have  not  been  rigid  or 
dogmatic,  because  they  have  not  been  inflexible.  Our  values  must  be 
based  on  a  certain  self-confidence  in  our  system’s  ability  to  cope 
with  the  inputs  from  other  systems  without  losing  its  character  and 
without  losing  its  direction,  values  which  give  strength  to  absorb 
without  fear,  to  assimilate  with  profit  and  to  enrich  through 
synthesis.  For  us,  outside  influences  are  not  seen  as  alien  or  hostile 
but  as  an  opportunity  for  interaction,  as  an  opportunity  for 
cross-fertilisation. 
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It  is  in  these  circumstances  that  our  civilization  has  maintained  its 
continuity  and  its  strength  when  others  have  collapsed.  Ours  has 
flowered  and  blossomed.  Throughout  history,  we  have  coped  with 
invasion  and  occupation,  political  turbulence  and  economic 
disruption,  but  the  challenges  that  we  are  faced  with  today  are  more 
subtle,  perhaps,  even  more  serious  than  those  we  faced  in  earlier 
times.  The  challenge  is  to  maintain  and  keep  our  traditional  values 
despite  the  changes  brought  about  by  economic  development. 

For  the  first  time,  millions  of  Indians  are  leaving  their  traditional 
homes,  going  to  new  areas,  new  towns  looking  for  different  types  of 
occupations,  occupations  which  have  not  traditionally  been  their 
family  or  home  occupations,  going  out  to  search  for  a  better  life, 
looking  fbr  new  opportunities,  and  in  doing  this,  creating  a 
tremendous  geographic  uprooting  of  our  society.  In  the  past,  the  vast 
majority  of  our  population  spent  their  entire  lives  within  a  few 
kilometres  of  their  homes  and  their  villages.  Long  journeys  were 
restricted  to  pilgrimages.  Only  those  who  joined  the  Army,  went  into 
business  or  into  professions  left  their  homes  and  villages  and  there 
were  very  few  from  the  rural  areas  to  get  such  an  opportunity.  Today 
there  is  mass-movement.  It  is  a  dominant  fact  of  our  national  life. 
And  because  of  this  movement,  economic  development  becomes 
faster  and  quicker,  social  progress  takes  place.  But  it  causes  the  roots 
to  be  lost  when  people  leave  their  villages  for  want  of  facilities  and 
amenities.  When  they  go  to  urban  areas,  they  get  cut  off  from  their 
traditional  culture.  They  are  faced  in  their  new  environment  with  the 
breakdown  of  their  traditional  values,  a  breakdown  of  their  links 
with  their  old  cultures.  It  is  this  churning,  this  manthan,  that  causes 
many  of  the  problems  in  our  society  today. 

Our  diversity  is  a  practical  reality.  It  is  not  a  theoretical  concept. 
But,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  that  diversity  is  being 
challenged  with  this  churning  of  our  whole  society,  with 
development,  with  economic  development,  with  movement,  with  this 
shifting  from  one  home  to  another. 

Millions  who  would  not  have  come  into  contact  with  people  from 
their  own  immediate  environment  are  today  going  to  diifferent 
States,  to  different  corners  of  the  country,  people  from  the  north 
going  to  the  south,  from  the  north-east  to  the  west,  from  every  part  of 
India  to  every  other  part.  Millions  are  living  with,  meeting  with, 
working  with  people  from  different  castes,  different  religious 
communities,  different  regions,  different  linguistic  groups,  different 
cultural  traditions.  This  to  a  degree  has  meant  much  greater 
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knowledge  of  each  other,  a  mixing  of  that  diversity,  a  strengthening 
from  that  diversity,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  has  occasionally  meant 
that  people  tend  to  go  back  to  their  community,  their  language,  their 
religion,  as  a  support.  It  has  also  led  to  millions  competing  with  each 
other,  quarrelling  and  striving  with  each  other,  which  sometimes  has 
brought  them  back  to  relying  on  caste  differences,  community 
differences,  relying  on  linguistic  groups  or  relying  on  cultural  groups 
to  look  for  their  identity.  So,  the  challenge  to  national  integration  is 
in  preventing  this  great  movement  that  is  taking  place  to  become  a 
platform  for  individual  rivalries,  community  rivalries  or  linguistic 
rivalries. 

This  must  be  made  a  base  for  building  our  integration,  and  the 
most  suitable  area  for  this  is  in  the  performing  arts.  The  performing 
arts  reach  across  all  communities,  all  language  barriers,  and  have  a 
unique  role  to  spread  the  values  that  we  have  inherited.  The 
performing  arts  cut  across  all  the  boundaries  and  barriers  that  we  are 
building  today.  If  we  look  a  little  deeply,  we  see  that  the  linkages  are 
there  right  across  the  nation,  in  music,  in  dance,  in  the  instruments. 
The  thread  of  our  civilisation  runs  right  through  our  society,  no 
matter  which  part  of  our  country  or  which  group  we  come  from, 
cutting  right  across  boundaries  of  customs,  of  traditions,  of  cultures. 
Thus  participating  in  the  performing  arts  is  an  osmotic  process  of 
building  values,  awareness,  familiarity  and  respect  and  even 
reverence  for  different  strands  in  the  rich  tapestry  of  our  civilisation 
and  our  heritage.  Our  art  forms  have  long  transcended  regional 
barriers.  Bharat  Natyam  and  Kathakali  are  not  limited  to  the  south, 
Kathak  and  Manipuri  not  to  the  north  or  the  north-east.  Music  and 
musical  instruments  have  travelled  widely  and  even  the  innovations 
in  Carnatic,  in  Hindustani  Jugalbandi  cut  across  these  boundaries. 
Our  plays  and  dramas  translated  from  one  language,  one  region,  to 
many  others  have  linked  our  people  together. 

But  integrating  our  country  must  also  be  seen  as  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  performing  arts  today.  This  integration  cannot  take 
place  if  these  performances  are  limited  to  a  few,  limited  to  urban 
areas,  limited  to  those  who  have  access  to  the  relatively  small  halls 
and  auditoria  where  these  normally  take  place.  It  cannot  be  limited  to 
the  upper  echelons  of  society  in  larger  towns  and  cities.  Even  if  we 
look  at  the  big  towns,  there  is  not  enough  access  for  the  average 
person  to  the  performing  arts.  He  is  cut  off  by  his  financial  situation, 
by  the  capacity  of  the  halls,  by  a  differentiation  in  the  social  status. 
These  barriers  have  to  be  broken  if  the  performing  arts  are  to  take 
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their  proper  role  in  national  integration.  We  have  to  reach  out  to  the 
people,  which  means  not  waiting  for  the  people  to  come  to  us  but 
going  out  to  the  people,  into  their  mohallas,  into  their  villages,  into 
their  homes.  This  must  be  a  new  phase  in  our  cultural  development. 

During  the  past  years,  we  have  tried  to  bring  about  this  change. 
But  much  more  effort  is  required  and  much  more  involvement  of  the 
people  is  required.  We  have  to  look  at  the  systems  that  are  available 
to  allow  us  to  reach  out  to  the  people  and  allow  people  to  have  inputs 
other  than  what  they  normally  see  as  a  cultural  input  into  their  lives. 
We  have,  during  these  two  years  tried  to  organise  programmes  where 
such  interaction  can  take  place,  where  the  average  person  can  come 
in  contact  with  the  culture  of  our  nation,  with  culture  from  every 
different  part  of  the  nation.  It  is  only  with  such  interaction  that  our 
traditional  values  can  be  strengthened.  It  is  only  with  such 
communication  that  in  the  rush  for  economic  development,  we  will 
be  able  to  retain  that  thread  that  links  us  with  our  heritage,  with  our 
past.  We  have  to,  perhaps,  exchange  or  substitute  the  patronage  of 
the  Maharajas  for  the  arts  with  the  patronage  of  the  people  for  arts. 
It  is  really  then  that  we  will  bring  about  the  cultural  change  that  we 
are  looking  for  in  our  society.  We  have  to  look  after  the  needy  artist 
and  most  of  all  we  have  to  preserve  various  forms  of  art  which  are 
dying  out  because  of  lack  of  patronage. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  Zakir  Husain  Memorial 
Foundation  for  this  seminar,  also  the  Sangeet  Natak  Akademi,  and 
congratulate  both  the  organisations  for  bringing  people’s  attention 
and  focus  to  an  area  which  is  critical  for  our  development  today.  It  is 
critical  for  our  survival  and  I  look  forward  to  the  results  of  this 
function.  The  subject  is  challenging  and  is  of  great  significance  to 
building  our  nation  today.  We  hope  we  will  be  able  to  use  some  of 
the  thoughts  that  will  come  from  this  seminar,  and  incorporate  them 
into  government  programmes  and  government  policies. 


Inauguration  of  Festival  of  India  in  USSR 


The  TREE  IS  a  symbol  of  life.  It  both  draws  life  from  and  livens 
up  the  earth.  To  use  the  phrase  of  the  great  poet  Rabindranath 
Tagore,  "The  tree  is  the  earth’s  eternal  striving  to  reach  the  sky." 


Speeches  on  the  inauguration  of  the  Festival  of  India  in  USSR  at  the  Cathedral  Square  in  Kremlin  and 
at  the  Luzhniki  Stadium,  3  July  1987 
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The  Festival  of  India  is  opening  in  the  Soviet  Union  today.  This  is 
a  people’s  festival.  It  is  a  gift  of  love  and  sympathy.  It  is  a  bouquet 
of  friendship  and  kind  love.  It  is  our  gratitude  for  your  firm  support. 
In  it  is  the  vow  to  strengthen  our  friendship. 

In  the  course  of  forthcoming  twelve  months,  the  most  diverse 
aspects  of  our  ancient  culture  will  appear  before  the  Soviet  people’s 
view.  Indian  folk  songs  and  classical  music  will  sound  everywhere  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

A  Festival  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  begin  in  November  in  India. 
We  shall  acquaint  ourselves  with  your  remarkable  cultural  heritage. 
We  shall  become  familiar  with  your  artistes. 

Our  friendship  is  indissoluble,  since  at  its  base  lie  our  common 
principles  and  the  friendship  of  ordinary  people  of  the  two  countries. 

Our  mutual  relations  are  unique.  Our  co-operation  is  an  example 
for  the  world.  Just  as  the  branches  of  this  tree  rise  ever  higher  and 
more  cheerfully  so  will  our  friendship  grow  and  become  stronger. 


For  the  next  twelve  months,  India  will  dance  and  swirl  amidst 
you.  The  sight  and  sounds  of  India  will  be  brought  to  your  doorstep. 
Our  drummers  and  our  dancers,  our  artistes  and  our  artisans  will 
perform  for  you.  You  will  hear  the  songs  of  our  people  and  the 
poetry  of  our  languages.  You  will  see  the  splendour  of  our  sculpture 
and  the  beauty  of  our  painting.  We  will  give  you  a  glimpse  of  a 
civilisation  five  thousand  years  old. 

The  Indian  civilization  is  unique.  It  combines  great  antiquity  with 
uninterrupted  and  a  vibrant  heterogeneity.  The  strength  of  our 
civilization  has  been  its  great  self-confidence.  We  were  neither 
buffeted  nor  blown  off  our  feet  by  the  winds  which  blow  about  our 
house.  We  assimilated.  We  synthesized.  We  have  had  neither 
hesitation  nor  difficulty  in  absorbing  the  best  of  what  came  to  us. 
Our  heritage  is  a  steady  accretion  of  many  different  dimensions  to  an 
essential  Indian  core.  All  these  different  dimensions  have  been 
preserved  and  cherished  but  harmonised  into  an  underlying  unity,  a 
pervasive  Indianness. 

Like  the  Soviet  Union,  India  is  a  composite  of  many  cultures  and 
many  different  ways  of  life.  The  cultures  of  India  have  been  enriched 
by  ancient  contacts  with  Soviet  Central  Asia  and  contemporary 
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contacts  with  all  parts  of  your  great  country.  In  turn,  we  can  claim, 
without  too  much  immodesty,  to  have  made  our  contribution  to  your 
heritage. 

The  origins  of  our  freedom  movement  owe  much  to  the  decisive 
influence  of  Leo  Tolstoy  on  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  philosophy  of  life 
and  struggle,  of  war  and  peace.  Gandhiji  was  inspired  by  two  of 
Tolstoy’s  works:  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  you  and  Letter  to  a 
Hindu.  Tolstoy  was  then  the  towering  apostle  of  non-violence; 
Gandhiji  was  still  in  South  Africa  embarking  on  his  experiments 
with  truth.  Yet,  Tolstoy  who  had  never  met  Gandhiji  and  exchanged 
but  a  few  letters  with  him,  recognised  the  genius  of  the  novice.  Two 
months  before  he  died  Tolstoy  wrote  to  Gandhiji: 

"...the  use  of  force  is  incompatible  with  love  as  the  fundamental 
law  of  life....  Therefore,  your  activity  in  the  Transvaal,  as  it  seems  to 
us  at  this  end  of  the  world,  is  the  most  essential  work,  the  most 
important  of  all  the  work  now  being  done  in  the  world." 

Seven  years  on  came  the  Great  October  Revolution.  One  of  our 
great  poets,  Subramania  Bharati,  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
transformation  which  the  Revolution  had  wrought.  He  wrote: 

"In  one  brief  hour 

Has  arisen  people’s  Rule 

Over  people’s  life: 

A  great  Republic  is  proclaimed. 

All  fetters  are  broken. 

All  men  are  free... 

The  Golden  Age  has  now  begun." 

Let  me  share  with  you  another  little  vignette  from  our  cultural 
history.  During  the  period  of  colonial  rule,  the  great  classical  dances 
of  India  had  fallen  into  disuse  and  even  disrepute.  Dance  had  been 
banished  to  obscure  corners,  out  of  the  light  of  life.  A  budding  young 
Indian  dan  sense,  Rukmini  Devi,  herself  something  of  a 
non-conformist,  something  of  a  revolutionary,  was  looking  for  ways 
of  breathing  new  life  into  our  ancient  classical  forms.  She  happened 
to  see  a  performance  by  the  great  Russian  ballerina,  Anna  Pavlova. 
After  that,  there  was  no  looking  back.  Inspired  by  Pavlova’s 
example,  Rukmini  Devi  founded  Kalakshetra  near  Madras.  It  quickly 
became  the  centre  for  the  renaissance  of  Indian  classical  dance.  The 
revival  of  many  of  the  dances  you  will  be  seeing  here  and  over  the 
next  years  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  that  chance  historic 
encounter  between  Indian  sensibility  and  the  great  art  of  your 
country. 
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Economic  development  is  our  top  priority.  But  it  will  avail  us 
nothing  if  we  make  only  material  progress  and  in  the  process  lose 
our  cultural  moorings.  Our  culture  is  the  vehicle  of  our  values,  our 
standards,  our  principles.  The  culture  of  India  embodies  those 
qualities  which  have  enabled  us  to  survive  and  flourish  as  a 
civilisation  over  five  thousand  years.  It  has  given  us  the  strength  to 
endure  adversity  and  to  maintain  equanimity  in  success.  It  has  taught 
us  tolerance  and  compassion,  detachment,  a  love  of  our  fellow 
beings,  a  sense  of  oneness  with  all  humanity.  It  has  taught  us  to 
respect  the  moral  and  spiritual  values  of  others  and  rejoice  in  the 
great  and  glorious  diversity  of  the  world.  We  must  retrieve,  preserve, 
cherish  and  develop  all  that  is  noble  in  our  heritage.  We  must  also 
share  it  with  our  well-wishers  and  our  friends. 

In  that  spirit,  we  look  forward  with  keen  anticipation  to  the  Soviet 
Festival  in  India. 

I  now  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  declaring  open  the  Festival  of 
India. 


Art  Gives  Us  Friends 


We  ARE  OFTEN  told  that  faith  makes  mountains  move  but  we  all 
have  seen  how  art  makes  stones  speak  and  dance.  Art  in  fact,  is  one 
of  humankind’s  great  and  imperishable  faiths.  India,  a  land  of  great 
sculpture,  is  glad  to  play  host  to  a  great  sculptor,  Henry  Moore.  We 
appreciate  Britain’s  gesture  of  sending  an  outstanding  collection  of 
Henry  Moore’s  work — hundred  sculptures  and  another  hundred 
sketches.  I  greet  the  distinguished  delegation  which  has  brought  this 
display.  An  Indian  scholar  has  said  that  heaven  and  earth  meet  in 
art — the  earth  which  is  the  sphere  of  struggle  and  the  heaven  which 
is  the  symbol  of  freedom  and  release  and  joy.  This  is  so  reminiscent 
of  Henry  Moore’s  own  conception  of  sculpture  as  "the  art  of  the 
open  air".  He  set  out  to  celebrate  life  and  nature  in  his  work.  I  am 
glad  that  the  display  of  these  sculptures  stresses  communion  with 
wind,  earth  and  grass. 

One  of  our  ancient  hymns  speaks  of  the  fire  within  the  earth, 
within  water.  It  is  this  creative  fire,  this  life  within  the  supposedly 
inert,  this  movement  within  the  still,  which  a  sculptor  brings  out. 


Address  while  inaugurating  the  exhibition  "Henry  Moore  in  India",  New  Delhi,  1  October  1987 
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Like  our  great  sculptures  at  Mahabalipuram,  Khajuraho  and 
Konark,  which  converse  with  silence  and  eternity,  Henry  Moore’s 
human  and  animal  figures  impinge  on  our  consciousness  with  a 
message  of  great  urgency.  Henry  Moore  has  bent  stones  into  a 
myriad  forms — standing,  reclining,  conveying  peace  and  repose  and 
compassion,  depicting  strength  and  self-assurance.  Henry  Moore  was 
obsessed  with  the  idea  of  mother  and  child.  We  are  glad  that  one  of 
these  works  which  had  been  for  years  in  India  but  had  been  unknown 
and  uncatalogued  is  included  in  the  present  exhibition.  It  takes  our 
Henry  Moore  connection  back  to  the  early  thirties  when  a  very 
perceptive  ruler  of  a  small  Indian  State  acquired  it  for  his  Museum  at 
Aundh  in  Maharashtra.  There  is  a  touching  story  about  its  display. 
We  are  told  that  a  peasant  woman  would  come  into  the  Museum, 
look  at  this  Mother  and  Child  figure  in  amazement  and  sometimes 
touch  it  with  affection  with  almost  a  sense  of  identification.  The 
sculpture  came  from  a  far  off  land  but  it  spoke  to  our  people  in  a 
perfectly  intelligible  language.  That  is  how  art  becomes  universal. 

We  are  also  glad  that  yet  another  Henry  Moore  sculpture  will  stay 
with  us  when  the  rest  of  the  works  return  home.  It  is  a  thoughtful 
gesture  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to  present  it  to  us. 

Our  age  has  witnessed  a  striking  growth  of  travel  and 
communication.  An  offshoot  of  this  development  is  the  urge,  and  the 
opportunity,  to  know  more  about  other  people.  A  nation’s  spirit 
expresses  itself  through  its  art.  Poets,  painters,  sculptors,  actors  and 
dancers  are  a  nation’s  best  spokesmen.  Art  gives  us  friends.  So  art 
has  become  a  means  of  diplomacy.  Hence  the  growing  importance 
that  is  being  attached  to  organising  cultural  exchanges. 

We  know  how  much  of  interest  the  Festival  of  India  evoked  in 
Britain.  It  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  books  and  films  on  India.  This  exhibition  of  Henry 
Moore,  the  miner’s  son  who  became  a  modern  master,  comes  to  us 
as  a  gesture  in  return.  I  am  told  that  he  knew  before  his  death  of  the 
plan  to  send  this  exhibition.  We  are  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  a 
committee  has  been  formed  in  Britain  under  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher  to  sponsor  its  visit  to  us. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  inaugurating  this  exhibition. 
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Awaken  Child’s  Mind 


Two  YEARS  AGO  I  was  at  Bangalore  and  I  had  a  wonderful 
relaxing  evening  with  children  and  their  festival.  Today,  again  you 
have  given  me  a  wonderful  evening.  I  would  like  to  congratulate  and 
thank  all  the  children  who  have  made  that  possible  and  also  Shri 
Amol  Palekar  for  what  he  has  done.  I  know  what  sort  of  a  battle  he 
has  been  having  with  the  bureaucracy  in  the  Information  and 
Broadcasting  Ministry  and  every  step,  every  -fnch  of  the  way  has 
been  a  fight.  I  look  forward  to  the  sixth  festival  and  an  even  more 
glorious  evening.  Thank  you,  children. 

Tomorrow  is  Chacha  Nehru’s  birthday.  You  know  how  fond  he 
was  of  children  and  how  he  enjoyed  being  with  children.  Let  me 
assure  you  that  it  is  a  family  trait  and  I  too  enjoy  it  very  much. 

Children  give  us  tremendous  joy  but  what  do  we  give  them  in 
return?  As  grown-ups,  we  think  of  many  programmes.  Patnaikji 
mentioned  some.  We  have  the  immunisation  programme,  we  have 
the  ICDS  and  the  mid-day  meals  programme,  we  have  the  New 
Education  Policy  in  schools  and  colleges.  But,  these  are  mostly 
things  from  our  point  of  view.  And,  perhaps  if  you  translate  this  to 
the  children’s  point  of  view,  it  will  translate  into  injections  and  home 
work  and  it  won’t  look  that  pleasant. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  reach  out  and  awaken  the  child’s  mind, 
touch  his  or  her  imagination  and  in  every  way  help  the  child  to 
develop  a  composite  personality.  To  this  end  children’s  films  are 
very  important.  A  beginning  was  made,  some  time  ago,  but  enough 
has  not  been  done.  In  1986,  there  were  840  feature  films  certified  out 
of  which  only  three  were  for  children.  So,  there  is  still  a  very  long 
way  to  go.  The  Children’s  Film  Society  was  formed  to  fill  a  lacuna,  a 
gap.  It  has  done  so.  Some  years  it  has  done  very  well.  It  has  also  had 
its  bad  years.  It  had  its  share  of  ups  and  downs.  Let  me  congratulate 
the  Chairman  once  more  for  his  dynamic  and  imaginative  leadership 
of  the  Society.  Yet,  just  one  Society  is  not  enough  to  handle  the  real 
load  that  is  there  in  a  country  such  as  India.  The  children’s  film 
movement  must  be  self-sustaining  and  it  must  be  ever-widening, 
covering  more  and  more  areas,  and  more  and  more  children.  We 
need  perhaps  a  movement  of  film-makers,  a  new  initiative  from  the 


Inaugural  address  at  the  Filth  International  Children’s  Film  Festival  of  India,  Cuttack,  I3November  1987 
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tive  community  who  should  turn  their  attention  a  little  bit  more 
towards  children  and  their  needs.  There  is  a  large  scope  available 
under  the  New  Education  Policy  where  new  talents  can  be  harnessed 
to  the  film  medium,  specially  to  reach  out  to  children.  The 
possibilities  for  enterprising  film-makers  are  tremendous,  specially  if 
they  look  towards  entertaining,  stimulating  and  educating  with  their 
films;  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all  maintaining  the  highest 
aesthetic  standards  and  professional  standards. 

With  the  New  Education  Policy,  we  have  opened  up  a  very  wide 
area  which  film-makers  can  step  into.  We  look  forward  to  the 
Children’s  Film  Society  dovetailing  the  work  of  such  film-makers 
into  the  New  Education  Policy. 

I  am  glad  that  this  festival  has  been  held  in  the  twin  cities  of 
Cuttack  and  Bhubaneswar.  Orissa  is  a  repository  of  the  great  cultural 
traditions  of  India.  Orissa’s  remarkable  achievements  in  every  field, 
in  poetry  and  songs,  in  dance  and  drama,  in  sculpture,  in  philosophy, 
has  been  remarkable.  Being  in  Orissa  evokes  memories  of  Chaitanya 
and  Jaidev,  it  brings  back  to  one’s  mind  Narasingh  Dev,  the  creator 
of  Konark,  Saraladas  who  translated  the  Mahabharat  into  Oriya,  the 
great  poet  Utkalmani  Gopabandhu  Das,  Utkal  Gourav  Madhusudan 
Das  and  Kavi  Samrat  Upendra  Bhanj. 

These  twin  cities  represent  a  conjunction  of  past  traditions  and 
contemporary  creativity.  We  .look  forward  to  a  new  drive  in  the 
Indian  children’s  film  movement  from  this  festival  in  the  twin  cities. 

Let  me  once  more  welcome  all  the  participants  from  abroad  and 
from  India  and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  welcome  all  the  children  who 
are  taking  part  in  this  festival.  My  best  wishes  for  this  successful 
festival  to  the  film  society,  to  the  organisers  of  the  festival  and  to  all 
the  participants. 


Indira  Gandhi’s  Passion  for 

India’s  Unity 


This  HALL  OF  Parliament  is  a  unique  place.  The  history  of 
modern  India  has  been  written  in  this  Hall.  It  was  here  that 
Independence  was  declared.  It  was  here  that  our  Constitution  was 
formulated  and  then  signed.  It  was  the  air  of  this  great  Hall  that  was 


Speech  on  the  occasion  of  unveiling  of  Smt  Indira  Gandhi’s  portrait  in  the  Central  Hall  of  Parliament, 
New  Delhi,  19  November  1987 
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breathed  by  many  of  our  great  personalities.  It  was  in  this  Hall  that 
they  described  their  vision  and  it  was  here  that  they  articulated  their 
convictions. 

This  Chamber  is  consecrated  by  portraits  of  many  of  the 
illustrious  makers  of  modern  India  and  it  is  fitting  that  today  Indira 
Gandhi’s  portrait  should  join  this  galaxy. 

Indira  Gandhi’s  achievements  are  too  numerous  and  too  fresh  for 
me  to  attempt  listing.  Also  being  her  son,  I  am  a  bit  reticent.  But  I 
will  leave  the  task  to  others.  Nevertheless,  I  never  cease  to  marvel  at 
her  passion  for  the  country,  for  her  concern  for  India’s  safety,  India’s 
unity,  its  strength  and  its  well-being.  For  her,  there  were  no  limits  to 
her  pride  on  being  an  Indian.  There  was  no  termination  of  trouble  or 
sacrifice  for  India  or  for  her  people. 

Indira  Gandhi  was  deeply  conscious  of  being  a  child  of  the  Indian 
revolution.  She  had  an  abiding  faith  in  India’s  revolution.  She  had  an 
abiding  faith  in  India’s  spiritual  heritage  and  her  cultural  diversity. 
She  believed  that  politics  was  the  service  of  the  poor. 

Indira  Gandhi  recognised  that  global  forces  put  pressures  on  India 
and  other  newly  developed  countries  and  as  Prime  Minister  she 
ensured  India’s  resistance  to  every  pressure.  Under  her,  we  achieved 
self-sufficiency  in  food.  We  established  poverty  alleviation 
programmes,  and  we  took  major  strides  in  science  and  technological 
development. 

It  was  Indira  Gandhi’s  intense  dedication  more  than  the  high 
political  office  that  justifies  her  portrait  to  be  placed  on  these  walls 
along  with  those  of  other  leaders. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Presiding  Officers  of  the  two  Houses  and 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  concerned  for  readily  accepting  the 
offer  of  the  Indira  Gandhi  Memorial  Trust  to  present  this  painting. 

The  painting  has  been  done  by  Prof.  Svetoslav  Roerich.  He  is  an 
eminent  and  respected  figure  who  has  also  painted  the  portrait  of 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  here  in  this  Hall.  And  now  he  has  done  this 
painting  of  Indira  Gandhi  as  a  token  of  his  esteem  for  her  and  he  has 
gifted  the  portrait  to  the  Trust  to  donate  to  Parliament. 

In  1942,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  accompanied  by  Indira  Gandhi  visited 
the  Roerichs.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  spoke  of  Prof  Svetoslav  Roerich’s 
gift  and  he  said: 

"Working  quietly  in  accordance  with  his  genius,  and  achieving 
harmony  with  his  surroundings,  whether  the  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Himalayas  or  the  red  earth  of  Malabar." 

Dr  Radhakrishnan  described  Prof.  Roerich’s  landscapes  as 
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"poems  in  colour"  and  portraits  as  catching  the  "inner  spirit". 

Prof.  Roerich  has  painted  Indira  Gandhi’s  portrait  under  only  one 
condition  that  he  paints  it  in  his  own  way  without  any  interference 
from  anyone  else. 

We  are  grateful  to  this  great  painter  and  his  renowned  wife  who  is 
a  legend  in  our  cultural  world,  Devika  Rani  Roerich. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  President  for  agreeing  to  unveil  the  portrait. 
He  has  been  a  colleague  of  Indira  Gandhi  in  the  service  of  the  people 
and  it  is  fitting  that  he  should  perform  this  dedication. 


Soviet  Festival  in  India 


This  FUNCTION  MARKS  a  new  stage  in  Indo-Soviet  friendship.  It 
signals  the  start  of  the  Soviet  Festival  in  India.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
picturesque  ceremony  held  in  the  heart  of  the  Kremlin  four  and  a 
half  months  ago,  when  the  Festival  of  India  opened  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  On  that  occasion,  the  river  Yamuna  called  on  the  Moskva. 
Now  the  Moskva  comes  calling. 

Prime  Minister,  hundreds  of  our  musicians  and  dancers,  scholars 
and  craftsmen  have  come  back  with  happy  memories  of  the  welcome 
your  people  gave  them.  That  welcome  was  not  merely  warm.  It  was 
enthusiastic,  even  tumultuous.  It  is  our  turn  to  play  host  to  your 
artistes.  The  Indian  people  do  not  do  things  by  halves.  They  go  all 
out  to  make  their  friends  feel  at  home.  They  regard  the  Soviet  people 
as  true  and  trusted  friends. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  India  are  large  countries  with  large  hearts. 
Each  has  an  immensely  rich  and  diverse  heritage  of  culture  and 
creativity.  The  two  Festivals  are  a  remarkable  exercise  in  the  coming 
together  of  our  two  peoples  in  all  their  cultural  splendour. 

The  Festivals  coincide  with  the  70th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
emergence  of  modern  India  as  an  independent  sovereign  state. 

Let  us  ensure  that  this  Festival  of  Mutual  Discovery,  will  enable 
us  both  to  pool  our  resources  to  work  for  the  world’s  most  urgent 
need,  peace.  We  had  planned  these  Festivals  on  a  somewhat  larger 
scale  but  pruned  several  items  keeping  in  view  the  widespread 
drought  that  India  is  experiencing.  We  appreciate  the  spirit  of 
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accommodation  you  have  shown  in  this  respect. 

"Long  live  Indo-Soviet  friendship.  Long  live  World  Peace." 


Do  not  Mummify  Culture 


1  WOULD  LIKE  to  thank  all  the  Chairmen  of  the  seven  Councils 
for  what  they  have  said  and  perhaps  I  would  just  comment  on  what 
the  Chairman  of  the  West  Zone  Centre  said,  that  sometimes  it  is  an 
advantage  coming  at  the  end  because  all  the  important  things  have 
been  said.  It  is  also  a  disadvantage  because  when  you  come  at  the 
end  you  find  too  little  time  left  to  say  what  has  to  be  said. 

First,  let  me  congratulate  all  the  Centres  on  the  work  that  they 
have  done.  I  think  a  special  word  must  go  to  all  the  Directors 
because  they  have  really  faced  a  lot  of  difficulty  also,  and,  as  the 
Governor  of  Punjab  has  said,  have  had  to  face  complete  untruths  and 
Press  onslaughts  which  were  totally  undeserved.  They  have  also 
gone  through  a  difficult  financial  situation.  I  hope  the  Finance 
Minister  will  be  able  to  help  them. 

The  work  that  we  as  a  nation  have  assigned  to  the  Zonal  Cultural 
Centres  is,  I  feel,  of  crucial  national  importance.  So  far  I  have  found 
that  our  concentration  has  been  almost  entirely  on  economic 
development.  Whenever  cuts  are  to  be  made,  the  Finance  Ministry’s 
eyes  fall  at  once  on  the  less  statistically  relevant  growth  areas  which 
are  perhaps  much  more  relevant  to  our  survival  as  a  nation  or  the 
survival  of  our  entity  as  Indians.  But,  unfortunately,  this  does  not 
reflect  easily  in  statistical  numbers  which  can  be  presented  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  So  it  becomes  the  easiest  chopping  point.  This  makes 
your  task  even  more  important  and  critical  because  you  have  to  fight 
not  only  the  distortions  in  the  Press  and  the  media  but  you  have  to 
fight  the  Government  itself  at  times  to  see  that  the  task  that  you  have 
been  given  can  be  completed. 

The  first  essential  is  of  preserving  all  that  is  best  in  our  heritage, 
in  our  civilisation.  Equally  important  is  to  bring  that  in  line  with  life 
as  it  is  today.  If  we  try,  as  the  Governor  of  Punjab  said,  to  mummify 
culture,  and  it  does  not  relate  to  life  today,  then  it  will  only  remain  in 
museums  and  in  other  centres  where  it  is  locked  out  of  the  daily  life 
of  our  people.  That  is  not  the  role  which  I  had  envisaged  for  these 
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Centres.  There  is  a  role  for  museums  and  various  other  institutions  to 
play.  But  these  Centres  should  really  keep  the  vibrancy  and  diversity 
of  our  civilization  alive,  and  bring  them  out  and  present  all  the  best 
that  is  there  in  our  civilization — tolerance  or  broadmindedness, 
synthesis,  respect  for  diversity,  in  fact  living  in  that  diversity.  This  is 
one  of  the  unique  aspects  of  our  civilization.  I  do  not  think  there  are 
any  others  in  the  world  who  have  lived  with  diversity  as  we  have.  In 
fact,  most  other  civilizations  have  collapsed  with  diversity  and  ours 
has  in  fact  flourished  in  diversity.  And  this  makes  it  not  just 
important  for  India  and  India’s  survival  as  a  nation,  but  in  fact  it  is 
very  much  part  of  the  message  that  Gandhiji  and  Panditji  had  given 
to  the  world.  If  the  world  is  to  survive,  it  must  learn  to  live  with 
diversity.  That  message  has  really  been  embodied  in  our  civilization. 
And  it  must  be  our  responsibility  now,  first  preserve  it,  not  to  let  it 
die  out  here,  and  then  take  it  beyond  and  present  it  to  the  world.  This 
means  combating  all  the  negative  aspects — communalism, 
parochialism,  regionalism  and  all  such  things  that  come  in.  Culture 
should  not  be  divided  by  these  barriers.  In  fact,  culture  should  cut 
across  these  barriers  and  be  a  cementing  force  like  it  has  been 
through  our  history. 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  the  financial  aspects.  I  would  not  go 
into  them  in  depth  except  to  say  that  I  think  that  this  is  one  of  our 
more  important  areas,  and  we  should  see  how  we  can  strengthen  and 
not  weaken  this  area.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  speak  up  for  Narain 
Duttji  also.  I  realise  the  difficulty  he  has  been  through  this  year  with 
the  drought  and  some  of  the  other  problems  he  has  had.  But,  I  hope 
that  in  spite  of  all  that  he  will  be  able  to  help  out  in  some  way. 

On  the  financial  side,  there  is  a  basic  aspect  which  the  Centres 
must  look  at.  I  am  not  talking  how  so  much  of  the  raising  of  the 
finances,  but  how  the  finances  are  spent.  If  the  Centres  are  going  to 
duplicate  what  other  institutions  are  doing,  then  it  really  is  a  waste  of 
money  that  the  Centres  are  getting.  We  should  not  be  just  collecting 
and  cataloguing  and  mummifying  or  constructing  buildings  and 
creating  lots  of  hardware  that  is  not  used  effectively.  In  India  we 
have  a  tendency  to  construct  buildings,  build  a  lot  of  infrastructure 
and  then  not  use  them  fully  and  effectively.  I  was  speaking  to  a 
Nobel  laureate  about  some  of  our  laboratories  and  I  think  it  applies 
equally  to  most  of  the  other  sectors.  He  was  visiting  one  of  our 
laboratories  and  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it.  He  was  obviously 
quite  surprised  at  the  type  of  equipment  and  facilities  that  were 
available  in  that  laboratory,  and  he  said  very  clearly  that  he  had 
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perhaps  not  seen  any  laboratory  in  the  world  which  had  the  type  of 
facilities  that  this  laboratory  had.  And  then  I  asked  him  how  did  he 
think  it  was  working.  He  said  that  it  was  too  soon  to  tell  because  it 
was  very  new.  I  then  asked  him,  how  do  old  laboratories  keep  their 
verve  and  the  enthusiasm  alive?  He  said  that  old  laboratories  did  not 
have  the  latest  in  equipment  but  they  had  one  or  two  really  brilliant 
people  who  kept  the  values  alive.  They  got  results  because  they  used 
their  brains.  They  were  innovative  and  they  had  the  imagination. 
They  were  not  bound  by  the  traditional  barriers  that  we  build.  And 
this  is  the  way  I  would  like  our  Zonal  Centres  to  work — not  build 
lots  of  buildings  and  infrastructure,  and  mummify  our  culture,  but  to 
bring  it  alive,  mix  it  with  our  lives  today.  That  is  how  culture  will 
really  develop  and  be  there  for  the  future  generations. 

There  is  a  very  beautiful  saying  from  Panditji  which  I  think  is  in 
that  brochure  which  talks  of  how  the  generations  have  built  our 
civilisation,  layer  upon  layer.  In  the  same  way  we  must  use  today’s 
culture  and  civilisation  and  mix  it  with  what  has  come  from  the  past. 

I  am  told  that  many  States  have  a  good  deal  of  funds  available  in 
their  Information  Departments  which  are  not  used  in  the  best 
possible  way.  Perhaps  the  Zonal  Centres  could  also  be  involved  in 
their  exercises.  They  should  also  be  much  more  actively  involved  in 
the  celebration  of  the  40th  anniversary  of  Independence  and  the  birth 
centenary  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  which  is  coming  up.  You  could  be 
looking  back  to  the  type  of  things  that  were  happening  during  the 
freedom  struggle,  ballads,  plays,  melas.  You  should  see  what 
happened,  and  then  bring  it  back  into  today.  You  could  invoke  some 
of  those  thoughts,  and  ideals  into  the  ballads  of  the  balladeers  as  they 
are  today. 

I  do  not  know  if  there  has  been  enough  interaction  between  the 
centres,  not  just  at  top-level  meetings  but  perhaps  at  a  more  day-to-day 
level  to  see  how  each  is  doing  and  how  you  could  help  the  others  with 
the  ideas  that  you  have  had.  Perhaps  this  is  also  the  time  to  look  at 
some  sort  of  award  system,  to  give  an  incentive  to  the  best  in  each 
field,  whether  it  is  the  best  Zone  or  the  best  individual,  or  how  the 
Zonal  Centre  has  developed  or  what  it  has  done.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
into  specifics,  but  there  could  be  some  sort  of  system  to  give  more 
incentive  to  the  Zones  and  to  individuals  who  are  working  in  the 
Zones.  One  of  the  Centres,  I  forget  which  one  it  was,  wanted  to  build 
auditoria.  Again,  our  idea  was  not  to  have  place  where  people  come 
to  you.  Our  idea  was  that  the  Zonal  Centre  should  go  out  to  the 
people,  to  areas  where  people  normally  congregate — melas,  markets. 
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bazaars,  towns  even  slums.  I  feel  it  would  be  a  waste  to  spend  money 
on  auditoria.  We  can  use  the  auditoria  that  are  available,  though  I 
would  suggest  that  you  do  not  even  use  auditoria,  because  auditoria 
restrict  your  audience.  To  keep  things  under  control  you  have  to 
charge  fairly  substantial  sums  for  entry  and  then  the  whole  point  of 
the  exercise  is  lost  because  the  people  that  you  are  targeting  at  will 
not  be  those  who  will  be  able  to  come  into  the  auditoria.  There  are 
enough  institutions  which  are  catering  to  the  type  of  audience  which 
comes  into  an  auditorium.  There  is  no  shortage  of  funds  for  them  and 
if  anybody  is  short  of  funds  it  is  the  Zonal  Centres  and  not  these 
other  institutions  who  have  plenty  of  back-up  to  get  into  auditoria 
and  to  fill  the  auditoria.  So,  do  not  try  and  duplicate  what  they  are 
doing,  do  not  try  and  get  into  their  area,  but  bring  our  art  and  culture 
out  into  the  less  touched  areas  of  our  country  which  are  perhaps, 
only  touched  today  by  the  movie  world,  which  gives  a  totally 
distorted  picture  of  what  people  should  be  aiming  for. 

I  noticed  today  when  I  was  going  round  the  exhibition,  that  a 
number  of  Cultural  Centres  have  held  workshops.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  good  thing.  We  should  try  and  hold  more  workshops.  Perhaps, 
you  could  try  and  involve  more  schools  and  educational  institutions 
when  you  are  holding  these  workshops  to  get  the  children  involved 
in  them.  But  I  notice  that  most  of  the  workshops  seem  to  have  been 
held  by  acclaimed  and  senior  artists.  Would  not  it  be  equally 
interesting  to  hold  workshops  by  folk-artists?  The  folk-artists  of  one 
State  could  hold  a  workshop  where  the  artists  from  another  State 
participate,  all  part  of  one  particular  festival  or  whatever  you  want  to 
call  it,  where  you  get  together,  and  that  would  involve  them  much 
more.  You  could  go  out  into  new  fields. 

And  food  is  very  much  part  of  our  culture.  And  we  could  start 
with  Jalebis  and  perhaps  end  up  with  Rcisam  or  the  other  way  round. 
That  would  be  part  of  an  exercise  in  broadening  your  activities  but 
involving  what  is  really  very  much  part  of  our  culture.  And  today  I 
think  food  seems  to  have  become  a  major  part  of  our  culture  than 
other  things  because  our  restaurants  and  eating  places  in  the  country 
are  full,  no  matter  what  time  and  what  the  inflation  rates  are. 

I  do  not  know  if  we  have  any  time  left  for  discussions  today.  So,  I 
could  perhaps  leave  you  to  your  discussions,  but  I  would  like  to  have 
discussions  at  some  time  and  1  have  asked  my  office  to  try  to  keep 
some  time  apart  where  we  could  have,  perhaps,  forty  minutes  to  an 
hour  with  the  Directors  just  to  see  how  things  are  going  and  perhaps 
the  Secretary  and  the  Minister  could  be  there.  We  cannot  do  that 
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immediately,  but  perhaps,  we  will  try  and  fix  it  up  sometime  in 
January  or  February. 

Congratulations,  again,  on  what  you  have  achieved  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  remove  some  of  your  difficulties  from  this 
meeting  onwards,  but  certainly  from  the  next  budget,  because  from 
that  point  there  would  be  very  little  excuse. 
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Translate  Financial  Help  to  Human 

Happiness 


1  HAVE  KNOWN  about  your  Institute.  I  have  been  hearing  about 
the  work  it  has  been  doing  for  many  years  now  and  I  wanted  for  a 
long  time  to  come  and  see  what  you  are  actually  doing.  Today,  I 
have  been  given  that  opportunity. 

Seeing  the  bright  children  and  their  enthusiasm  is  really 
heart-warming.  I  congratulate  Smt  Uma  Ahmed,  and  all  her 
colleagues  for  the  tremendous  work  that  they  are  doing.  Cerebral 
palsy  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  sad  inflictions  because  even  while 
everything  functions  the  child  is  incapacitated.  The  work  which  you 
are  doing  here  is  uplifting  in  every  respect.  With  your  work  you  are 
able  to  create  a  happy  and  liberal  world  for  the  child  whose 
inflictions  would  normally  isolate  him.  You  are  able  to  transform 
infliction  into  a  strong  emotional  bond. 

I  congratulate  you  and  all  those  who  have  joined  hands  in  eastern 
India  and  elsewhere,  who  have  with  their  work,  ensured  a  joy  of 
living  to  those  who  otherwise  have  been  totally  isolated,  those  who 
have  been  confined  to  a  totally  dull  living.  It  is  encouraging  to  see 
the  bold,  self-confident  and  comprehensive  work  the  Society  has 
been  doing  here.  It  requires  tremendous  compassion  and 
involvement  and  interaction  from  all  the  workers  who  devote  their 
time.  Such  work  cannot  be  done  by  Government  departments  and 
only  dedicated  volunteers  can  do  it.  We  from  the  Government  can 
help  financially,  and  in  other  ways,  but  that  help  must  be  translated 
into  human  happiness  and  loving  care  by  volunteers.  You  have  done 
that  here. 

Government  has  increased  its  assistance  to  the  disabled  from  a 
very  meagre  amount  in  the  First  Plan  to  approximately  forty  crore 
rupees  in  the  Seventh  Plan.  We  are  also  looking  at  other  ways: 
scholarships,  job  reservations,  rehabilitation  centres.  But  as  I  said. 
Government  can  only  help  by  perhaps  providing  for  the 
infra.structure.  My  congratulations  to  the  Society  on  its  integrated 
approach  to  the  problems  of  spastics  through  research,  through 
counselling,  through  training;  on  its  efforts  to  build  a  cadre,  to  build 
public  awareness  and  knowledge,  to  reach  out  to  those  pockets  in  the 
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community  which  otherwise  are  considered  too  far  removed,  for 
taking  the  work  of  the  Institute  beyond  its  walls,  and  into  those  areas 
where  parents  and  children  could  not  have  normally  got  such 
assistance.  Looking  at  some  of  these  bright  children  today,  one  feels 
that  they  have  come  out  of  a  very  dark  corner  and  have  something  to 
look  forward  to.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  new  building.  After  a 
decade  of  service,  you  have  now  set  out  on  a  very  firm  footing.  Now 
that  the  stage  is  set,  we  look  towards  you  for  becoming  a  centre  of 
national  excellence  in  this  field. 

It  has  been  a  profoundly  moving  experience  in  going  through  the 
centre,  in  looking  at  the  children,  in  talking  with  them.  I  wish  you  all 
the  very  best  in  the  work  you  are  doing  and  for  1987. 


Major  Breakthrough  Needed  in  Drugs 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today  at  CDRI,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  release  of  three  new  drugs,  that  have  been  developed 
in  your  laboratories.  You  yourself  have  admitted  that  it  has  taken  a 
long  time  to  develop  these  drugs  but  then  it  is  always  difficult  to  get 
off  the  ground  and  get  going  in  the  first  phase.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
with  the  programme  that  you  have  laid  down,  the  momentum  that 
has  now  built  up,  will  sustain  through  the  coming  years,  and  CDRI 
will  become  one  of  our  premier  drug  development  laboratories. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  all  scientists,  industrialists, 
technicians  and  others  for  this  breakthrough. 

Development  of  drugs  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  areas 
in  a  country  like  India.  Developing  countries  have  far  too  long  been 
dependent  for  medicines  from  developed  countries.  This  is  an 
important  point  not  only  because  the  medicines  are  from  developed 
countries  but  equally  because  they  have  been  developed  keeping  in 
view  the  conditions  in  developed  countries.  These  do  not  normally 
match  the  conditions  that  we  have  here  in  India  and  in  other 
developing  countries. 

It  is  not  only  the  question  of  developing  the  drugs,  it  is  also  the 
question  of  breaking  the  tremendous  vested  interests  that  have 
developed  in  the  drug  industry  and  being  able  to  produce  and  market 
the  drugs  competitively  and  effectively.  The  programme  that  you 
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have  drawn  up  would  require  to  be  pursued  with  much  more  energy 
in  the  coming  year.  Perhaps  we  would  like  to  push  you  even  harder 
to  produce  more.  Much  more  innovation  would  be  required.  We 
must  now  change,  a  process  which  you  have  initiated,  with  the 
introduction  of  these  drugs — from  trying  to  replace  the  bought-out 
technology,  with  actually  developing  our  own  technology.  We  are 
now  pursuing  this  phase  in  India’s  development  of  the  drug  industry 
which  must  be  one  of  the  leaders  in  this.  We  should  not  be  looking 
for  peripheral  advantages  but  some  major  breakthrough.  What  we 
require  is  a  basic  change  in  our  attitudes,  starting  perhaps  from  the 
Government,  going  down  to  the  administration  and  to  the  running  of 
the  laboratories  and  to  the  scientists  in  those  laboratories. 

Too  much  of  a  bureaucratised  system  has  come  into  our  scientific 
development.  This  has  to  be  changed.  Sometimes  I  feel  that  even 
those  who  do  not  start  as  bureaucrats  become  even  more  bureaucratic 
than  the  bureaucrats  themselves.  This  trap  must  be  broken  and  a 
vitality  injected  into  the  system.  It  must  start  with  the 
administration — the  administration  of  our  science  and  the 
administration  of  our  laboratories.  If  we  are  able  to  do  this  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  will  really  be  able  to  give  our  scientists,  an  elbow 
room  and  freedom  that  they  need  to  be  able  to  fully  utilise  their 
talents  and  their  energies. 

We  on  our  part  must  make  every  effort  to  make  that  possible.  We 
have  in  certain  areas  already  tried  out  this  policy.  We  have  set  up 
Missions  to  try  and  smoothen  this  flow  right  from  the  inputs  that  are 
required,  the  administration  that  is  required  as  well  as  for  the 
co-ordination  between  various  ministries,  departments,  and  various 
State  governments.  We  are  trying  to  bring  them  all  under  one 
operative  head  so  as  to  enable  them  to  operate  reasonably, 
independently,  without  interference  from  Government  and  its 
various  agencies. 

We  hope  that  this  experiment  would  be  successful  and  will  give  a 
new  thrust  to  all  our  scientific  research  and  development.  We  have 
given  a  very  ambitious  target  in  the  field  of  health  for  the  coming 
fifteen  years.  This  is  one  more  challenge  to  the  industry  to  take  up. 

Let  me  once  more  congratulate  the  CDRI  and  all  those  taking  part 
in  producing  these  drugs.  We  look  forward  to  many  more  new 
formulations  and  new  drugs  from  you. 


The  Spirit  of  UNICEF 


A  CHILD  COMES  to  the  world  with  eyes — black,  brown  or 
blue — which  can  see  the  world’s  colours  and  peer  at  the  planets  and 
the  stars.  It  comes  with  feet  which  can  ride  the  surf  or  scale  the 
Everest.  It  comes  with  hands  which  can  grow  grain,  build  houses, 
draw  and  paint. 

The  same  hands  can  stab  and  throttle  and  construct  the  nuclear 
bomb.  The  same  feet  can  trample  on  blood.  The  same  eyes  can 
witness  the  man  turning  into  a  beast. 

It  is  for  us  parents  to  see  that  the  child  grows  up  in  a  world  of  love 
and  not  in  a  world  of  hate. 

My  mother,  who  was  so  involved  in  national  and  international 
children’s  organisations,  was  fond  of  a  moving  line  of  the  poet 
Rabindranath  Tagore,  who  said  that  each  child  that  is  born  is  a 
reminder  that  God  has  not  lost  hope  in  man.  Are  we  doing  enough  to 
justify  that  hope? 

How  many  millions  of  children  die  in  the  cradle,  not  reaching 
even  their  first  birthday!  How  many  go  without  milk  and  the 
minimum  of  food!  How  many  are  denied  schooling  and  the  chance 
to  learn  crafts  and  trades  which  give  them  the  pride  of  being 
productive  and  add  to  the  world’s  wealth! 

It  is  not  only  in  poor  countries  that  children  are  deprived.  In  rich 
countries  too,  they  suffer  from  lack  of  love,  care  and  company.  They 
have  toys  but  no  joy.  They  are  surrounded  by  plenty  but  miss  the 
sense  of  belonging. 

Many  of  the  newly  free,  developing  countries  have  taken  up 
special  programmes  for  child  care  and  child  development.  We  stress 
on  smaller  families,  immunisation,  schooling,  nutrition.  We  want 
every  child  to  feel  wanted,  valued. 

A  child  must  be  taught  to  love  its  family,  its  country,  and  also  to 
love  the  whole  world  and  look  upon  it  as  one  family.  Parents  must  be 
taught  to  look  at  children  of  other  countries  as  entitled  to  the  same 
consideration  as  their  own. 

That,  I  take  it,  is  the  spirit  animating  UNICEF. 

UNICEF  stands  for  children’s  rights  and  elders’  responsibilities. 
Its  activities  have  supported  the  efforts  that  nations  are  making  to  put 
more  milk  and  vitamins  in  children’s  bodies,  wipe  their  cheeks  of 
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grime,  comb  their  hair  and  teach  them  to  read  and  sing.  It  has 
undertaken  worldwide  campaigns  against  the  ailments  and  epidemics 
that  afflict  children.  Its  imaginative  activities  have  brought  the 
children  of  the  world  closer  together.  UNICEF  is  one  of  the  more 
dynamic  of  our  international  organisations.  I  salute  its  work  and  wish 
it  more  achievement. 

I  am  glad  that  UNICEF  has  a  home  of  its  own.  I  have  great 
pleasure  participating  in  this  ceremony.  May  UNICEF  function  with 
greater  vigour  and  good  cheer. 
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India  and  Denmark 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  on  your  first  visit  to 
India.  You  come  as  the  leader  of  a  country  with  whom  India  has 
enjoyed  a  warm  and  friendly  relationship.  You,  Prime  Minister,  have 
evinced  a  personal  interest  in  India.  Denmark  has  traditionally 
demonstrated  a  sympathy  and  understanding  of  our  development 
concerns.  We  hope  to  show  you  something  of  the  rich  diversity  of 
our  land.  We  would  also  like  to  share  with  you  something  of  the 
excitement  of  taking  this  ancient  land  forward  to  new  horizons. 

India  and  Denmark  belong  to  two  different  cultural  and  historical 
traditions.  We  are  at  vastly  different  stages  of  economic 
development.  And  yet  there  are  strong  affinities  in  our  common 
belief  in  freedom,  democracy  and  human  dignity.  These  shared 
convictions  make  the  interaction  between  our  two  countries  mutually 
enriching  and  rewarding. 

India  is  engaged  in  the  pioneering  endeavour  of  pursuing 
development  without  compromising  on  the  basic  values  of 
democratic  pluralism.  We  want  India  to  emerge  economically  strong 
while  celebrating  our  cultural  heritage  and  retaining  the  values  which 
have  built  our  nationhood  over  the  last  5000  years. 

Denmark  has  not  allowed  itself  to  be  mesmerized  by  the  yardstick 
of  the  Gross  National  Product.  The  remarkable  measure  of  human 
welfare  which  you  have  built  into  your  system  demonstrates  your 
recognition  that  the  Gross  National  Product  alone  does  not  equal 
gross  national  happiness.  In  many  developed  countries,  dissati¬ 
sfaction  has  been  the  engine  of  economic  development.  It  is 
dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  of  goods  which  has  acted  as  the  spur 
to  better  goods;  dissatisfaction  with  the  level  of  technology  which 
has  acted  as  the  incentive  for  superior  technology;  dissatisfaction 
with  the  level  of  income  that  has  engendered  the  effort  to  higher 
income.  Economic  progress  and  dissatisfaction  have,  thus,  become 
intertwii*jd.  We  in  India,  are  trying  to  avoid  the  pitfall  of  neglecting 
the  non-economic  factors  in  overall  human  development.  The  Danish 
example  will  stand  us  in  good  stead. 

The  world  today  is  at  the  crossroads  of  two  alternative  paths.  One 
is  the  path  of  seeking  security  through  ever  new  refinements  in  the 
means  of  mass  destruction.  This  path  leads  literally  to  a  dead  end. 
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The  other  is  the  path  of  nuclear  disarmament  and  global 
co-operation.  It  holds  the  promise  of  the  future.  Reykjavik  has 
shown  that  this  path  can  be  taken — and  the  goal  reached  within  a 
reasonable  time-frame.  It  is  for  us  to  ensure  that  the  right  path  is 
chosen.  It  is  our  future  which  is  at  stake.  We  cannot  leave  the 
determination  of  our  destiny  to  the  nuclear  weapon  powers.  Nor  can 
we  lapse  into  despair  or  indifference.  Last  week,  the  leaders  of  the 
Six-Nation  Five-Continent  Peace  Initiative  appealed  to  the  leaders  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  build  upon  the  historic 
advances  made  at  Reykjavik.  The  people  of  the  world  expect  the  two 
leaders  to  realise,  in  practice  and  on  the  ground,  their  declared 
objective  of  preventing  an  arms  race  in  space  and  eliminating  it  on 
earth. 

The  global  economic  environment  today  is  also  a  cause  for 
concern.  The  dialogue  for  restructuring  the  world  economy  has  been 
stalemated.  A  sort  of  weary  cynicism  prevails.  We  must  not  allow 
the  present  drift  to  continue.  The  growing  problems  of  protectionism, 
indebtedness,  huge  budget  deficits,  and  dwindling  aid  afflict  both  the 
developing  and  the  developed.  The  impact  is  perhaps  felt  more 
acutely  by  the  developing  countries.  But  it  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  them.  The  developed  countries  are  as  much  in  need  as  we  are  of  a 
concerted  and  co-operative  global  effort  to  effect  global  recovery  on 
a  sustained  basis.  That  can  only  come  through  growth  in  the  South 
stimulating  the  regeneration  of  the  North  even  as  stability  in  the 
North  promotes  the  development  of  the  South.  During  the  dark  night 
of  the  global  economic  crisis  we  went  to  the  United  Nations  to  talk 
to  the  North  about  the  restructuring  of  the  international  economic 
order.  But  as  soon  as  there  was  a  glimmer  of  dawn  in  the  economic 
prospects  of  the  North,  we  were  left  stranded  with  our  hopes,  like  the 
Mermaid  of  Copenhagen!  We  need  to  think  again  in  terms  of  bold, 
imaginative  initiatives  to  harness  the  complementarities  of  the  North 
and  the  South  to  the  global  interests  of  our  common  planet  Earth. 

We  appreciate  the  constructive  role  which  the  Nordic  countries 
have  been  playing  on  North-South  issues.  Denmark  has  a  special 
responsibility  in  shaping  the  views  of  the  North  as  it  is  the  only 
Nordic  country  in  the  European  Economic  Community.  We  look  to 
you  to  help  model  the  consensus  in  the  Community  on  your  own 
enlightened  views. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  today  focussed  on  South  Africa.  The 
struggle  against  apartheid  has  acquired  an  irresistible  momentum. 
Pretoria  seeks  to  stave  oft  the  inevitable  by  greater  repression  and 
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recourse  to  State-sponsored  terrorism.  The  Draconian  emergency 
regulations  imposed  last  year  continue.  There  is  stringent  press 
censorship.  About  25,000  people  are  under  detention,  of  whom  more 
than  five  thousand  are  mere  children,  many  below  the  age  of  eleven. 
But  the  people  of  South  Africa  remain  undaunted.  Their  struggle  for 
the  removal  of  the  inhumanity  and  barbarism  of  apartheid  will  be 
crowned  with  victory.  Some  important  steps  were  taken  last  year  to 
isolate  the  Pretoria  regime  and  raise  the  cost  of  apartheid.  These 
included  the  imposition  of  economic  sanctions  by  some  countries. 
But  this  is  not  enough.  Much  more  remains  to  be  done.  It  must  be 
done  without  further  delay.  The  major  economic  partners  of  the 
racist  regime  are  still  deeply  involved  in  the  sustenance  of  apartheid. 
Every  day  of  delay  in  imposing  sanctions  prolongs  the  agony  of 
apartheid  and  increases  the  probability  of  terrible  bloodshed.  We 
congratulate  Denmark  on  deciding  to  sever  its  economic  links  with 
South  Africa.  I  hope  the  other  countries  of  the  European  Community 
will  follow  your  example. 

Closer  to  our  area,  a  development  of  considerable  significance  has 
been  the  formation  of  the  South  Asian  Association  for  Regional 
Co-operation.  The  countries  of  South  Asia  are  faced  with  similar 
problems  of  underdevelopment  and  poverty.  We  all  stand  to  gain 
from  a  peaceful  environment  so  as  to  concentrate  our  energies  on 
tackling  common  problems  through  collective  endeavour.  A  number 
of  useful  initiatives  were  considered  at  the  second  SAARC  Summit 
recently  held  in  Bangalore.  We  hope  to  slowly  but  surely  build  a 
firm  and  comprehensive  framework  for  co-operation  in  South  Asia. 

Mr  Prime  Minister,  bilateral  relations  between  Denmark  and  India 
have  always  been  cordial  and  mutually  beneficial.  We  appreciate  the 
generous  assistance  your  country  has  given  us,  especially  in  the 
fields  of  social  and  human  welfare.  We  both  recognise  the  potential 
for  expanding  our  co-operation  further  in  the  commercial,  economic, 
technological  and  other  areas. 


The  World  Needs  Non-Violence 


W^HEN  WE  TALK  of  non-violence  or  the  system  as  it  exists  in  the 
world  today,  with  all  its  shortcomings  which  lead  to  many  of  the 
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problems  that  we  are  faced  with,  perhaps  we  should  draw  a  picture 
of  what  we  feel  would  be  an  ideal  system.  Only  then  will  we  be  able 
to  look  at  the  system  that  we  have  today  in  a  slightly  more  objective 
way. 

We  talk  of  revolutions.  But  are  today’s  revolutions  really 
revolutionary?  Surely,  if  one  type  of  revolution  has  been  around  for 
a  few  hundred  years,  then  it  is  no  more  a  revolution.  It  is  the  same 
old  way  of  doing  it.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  revolution,  there  is  a 
revolution  available  today  and  that  revolution  is  Ahimsa,  in  one 
word.  We  have  to  change  our  basic  concepts  of  thinking.  We  are  still 
influenced  too  much  by  our  primordial  instinct,  by  our  animal 
instinct.  Violence  is  still  the  final  solution  to  a  problem.  It  is  true  that 
within  countries,  we  have  shifted  to  a  system  of  law  and  order.  We 
do  not  go  out  in  great  mobs  to  kill  people  whose  behaviour  we  do 
not  like  in  our  society.  At  least  we  try  not  to  do  it  and  that  is 
accepted  as  the  normal,  civilized  way  of  behaving.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  international  level,  then  there  is  no  civilized  way  of 
behaving.  The  path  followed  is  still  that  of  violence. 

We  do  not  yet  accept  that  there  can  be  one  human  family  which 
can  solve  its  problems  without  having  recourse  to  violence.  Within  a 
country  we  accept  it  as  the  norm;  we  might  not  achieve  it  sometimes, 
but  that  is  definitely  our  objective.  Why  can  we  not  have  the  same 
objective  internationally? 

But  we  cannot  have  that  objective  as  long  as  we  have  blocs,  as 
long  as  we  have  a  system  which  is  intrinsically  violent.  A  system  of 
blocs  and  of  balance  of  power  is  violent  in  itself.  It  bases  itself  on 
confrontation;  it  bases  itself  on  measuring  war-heads  or  measuring 
kilo  tons.  Now  we  are  going  on  to  biological  and  chemical  warfare. 
God  alone  knows  what  we  will  go  on  to  next. 

I  am  told  that  a  great  deal  of  work  is  going  on  to  have  a 
generational  change  in  nuclear  weapons.  As  long  as  we  do  not  break 
out  of  this  basic  system  of  confrontation  and  shift  to  a  system  of 
Ahimsa  or  non-violence  or  non-alignment — because  they  are  not 
very  different,  the  roots  are  the  same  although  the  tinges  are 
different — the  world  will  not  be  safe.  We  have  to  move  the  world 
into  an  environment  where  human  values  become  more  important. 
Today,  it  is  pragmatism  in  one  camp  and  what  is  labelled  ideology — 
which  is  looked  at  as  a  dirty  word — in  the  other  camp.  Each  side 
bases  its  own  survival  on  the  system  of  blocs  and  confrontation.  The 
Americans  say  that  if  you  don’t  do  this,  the  communists  will  come 
and  take  over.  The  Russians,  in  exactly  the  same  way,  say:  if  you 
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don’t  do  this,  the  capitalists  will  take  over.  This  kind  of  negative 
outlook  is  built  into  the  system.  We  have  to  switch  over  from 
this.That  is  going  to  be  the  real  revolution.  The  switch  from  blocs, 
from  confrontation,  from  violence  to  Ahimsa  and  discussions, 
solutions  across  the  table  by  talking  with  each  other — that  is  the  real 
solution. 

Already  there  is  a  major  shift  in  thinking  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Most  recently,  we  had  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  ,who 
came  to  India  and  was  willing  to  sign  a  document  which  talks  of 
non-violence  and  non-alignment.  To  have  a  superpower  change  its 
basic  position  from  bloc  versus  bloc  and  agreeing  that  the  solution 
lies  in  non-violence,  in  non-alignment,  is  a  very  major  shift.  There 
are  similar  shifts  taking  place  in  Western  countries. 

In  my  travels,  I  have  met  people  influential  in  society,  although 
very  few  as  yet  in  Government,  who  are  now  thinking  anew,  are 
questioning  the  blocs,  who  are  questioning  balance  of  power  as  a 
solution.  One  of  the  arguments  that  have  been  put  forward  is  that 
balance  of  power  has  given  us  peace  for  about  forty-two  years  now. 
But  peace  for  whom?  We  ourselves  have  fought  four  wars.  Is  there 
peace  in  South  Africa?  Is  there  peace  in  the  West  Asia?  Is  there 
peace  in  Latin  America?  Is  there  peace  amongst  the  northern 
countries  in  Africa?  Where  is  this  peace?  What  is  the  definition  of 
peace?  Is  it  only  a  definition  which  applies  to  a  major  war  between 
the  two  superpowers  directly  ?  So  many  wars  have  been  caused  by 
interference  and  intervention  in  the  theatres  where  the  wars  are 
taking  place.  Why?  Because  we  have  a  theory  that  there  must  be  a 
balance  of  power;  there  must  be  spheres  of  influence:  "this  is  our  bit, 
that  is  your  bit".  The  fact  is  that  peace  cannot  work  like  this.  It  is  not 
only  a  military  question;  it  is  equally  an  economic  question  and  we 
have  seen  revolutions  based  on  economic  disparity.  They  have  so  far 
taken  place  within  countries.  But  countries’  boundaries  are  artificial, 
and  a  part  of  the  world  may  feel  that  it  is  still  being  colonised, 
because  that  is  what  is  happening. 

The  developing  countries  are  today  to  a  very  great  extent,  feeding 
the  developed  countries.  If  you  look  at  the  balance  of  trade,  the 
deficit  is  invariably  with  the  developing  countries,  the  trade  is 
positive  for  the  developed  countries.  We  look  at  our  own  trade. 
Which  are  the  countries  that  we  are  supporting  with  our  negative 
balance  of  trade?  They  are  not  the  developing  countries.  It  is  not  the 
countries  of  the  South,  not  the  African  countries,  not  the  Asian 
countries  except,  perhaps,  one  or  two.  It  is  basically  the  developed 
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countries,  who  do  not  need  this  support.  But  we  are  stuck  in  an 
economic  system  which  does  not  allow  change.  It  does  not  allow  a 
shift  in  that  balance  in  favour  of  the  developing  countries.  We  must 
look  at  the  world  as  one  human  family.  We  talk  of  national 
integration  within  India.  There  must  likewise  be  international 
integration.  The  roots  must  be  one  human  family,  which  must 
develop  with  basic  human  values — as  presented  by  Gandhiji  and 
Panditji.  We  are  absorbing  Western  values  assuming  they  are 
secular.  They  are  not  secular.  They  have  a  Christian  base.  They  come 
into  conflict  with  our  own  values,  which  have  a  different  base.  They 
might  be  Hindu;  they  might  be  Muslim;  they  might  be  Sikh,  Jain, 
Buddhist,  whatever,  but  most  likely  they  are  a  mixture  of  all  these.  If 
we  are  to  step  out  of  this  mental  block,  it  must  be  with  human 
values.  Unless  we  are  able  to  replace  what  we  have  today,  which  is 
under  the  banner  of  secularism,  we  would  have  in  fact  stopped 
talking  of  values,  because  they  have  disappeared  from  our  education 
system.  We  are  secular,  sans  values  and  what  is  represented  is  very 
very  coarse  and  of  no  real  value.  We  have  to  replace  it  and  put 
something  in  its  place.  It  will  have  to  be  some  basic  human  value. 
Perhaps,  the  simplest  way  is  to  go  back  to  Panditji  and  Gandhiji  and 
bring  back  their  values  today.  Perhaps  that  is  also  what  is  required  in 
the  world. 

Why  do  we  have  a  throw  back  to  fundamentalism  in  every  part  of 
the  world?  Not  just  in  some  Islamic  countries  or  in  developing 
countries?  We  see  a  strong  Christianity  coming  up  in  the  United 
States  itself. 

If  we  are  to  really  develop  as  Planet  Earth,  we  have  to  go  down  to 
all  these  factors.  These  also  are  at  the  root  of  all  the  Hinisa  that  we 
see.  It  is  these  tensions  that  we  are  not  able  to  overcome  or  rise 
above. 

India  has  given  a  lead  in  non-alignment,  not  only  political 
non-alignment,  not  only  a  question  of  being  able  to  speak  one’s  mind 
in  an  international  forum,  but  also  on  economic  issues,  also  on  moral 
issues. 

South  Africa  is  perhaps  the  biggest  crunch  that  we  are  facing  as  a 
moral  issue  in  the  world  today.  We  are  told  that  the  Blacks  will  lose 
their  jobs  in  South  Africa.  We  are  told  that  plutonium  will  not  be 
available  or  titanium  and  chromium  will  not  be  available  to  certain 
countries.  And  I  put  this  question  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  one  of 
these  countries.  I  asked  the  Prime  Minister;  "If  the  decision  you  have 
to  make  was  tor  the  strategic  integrity  of  your  country,  for  the 
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employment  of  people  in  your  country,  for  your  economy  and  that 
decision  meant  racism  in  South  Africa,  would  you  opt  for  racism  and 
the  benefits  to  your  country  or  would  you  have  the  courage  to  say 
‘no’  and  find  plutonium  from  somewhere  else,  manage  employment 
in  some  other  way?"  I  was  not  given  an  answer.  I  was  just  told,  "I 
did  not  expect  you  to  ask  this  question". 

What  has  civilization  done  for  us  if  we  still  have  to  go  the  old 
way?  We  are  not  using  clubs,  now  we  use  F-1 1  to  do  the  same  job. 
But  have  we  really  progressed  as  a  civilization?  If  that  is  all  that  we 
can  claim  after  ten  thousand  years  of  civilization,  surely,  the  whole 
question  needs  rethinking.  It  is  not  just  a  question  of  Ahimsa  or 
non-violence  at  a  superficial  level.  We  must  go  deep  down  and  see 
why  it  is  happening. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  during  these  couple  of  days,  you  will  delve 
deep  into  these  areas  and  directions.  Although  India  was  built  upon 
the  foundation  of  Ahimsa,  going  back  to  Gautama  Buddha,  Asoka, 
and  in  modern  times,  Gandhiji,  Panditji  and  Indiraji,  somehow  the 
people  seem  to  have  forgotten  it.  It  is  necessary  to  bring  it  home 
again  to  our  people. 


Fund  for  Triumph  of  Human  Spirit 


I  WELCOME  YOU  to  Delhi.  Thi.s  city  is  a  symbol  of  the  struggle 
against  colonialism.  Delhi  is  closely  associated  with  the  genesis  of 
the  Non-aligned  Movement.  You  have  travelled  long  distances  for 
this  gathering — in  the  cause  of  man’s  right  to  be  human. 

It  was  just  four  months  ago  that  we  met  at  Harare  under  the 
distinguished  chairmanship  of  Prime  Minister  Mugabe.  Since  that 
meeting,  we  have  lost  our  dear  comrade,  Samora  Machel,  a  fearless 
fighter  who  inspired  his  people.  He  lived  and  died  battling  against 
the  sinister  forces  of  foreign  rule  and  racism.  I  offer  the  brave, 
bereaved  people  of  Mozambique  our  sympathy.  Samora  Machel’s 
fight  is  our  fight.  It  must  continue. 

Africa  is  a  continent  rich  in  history,  rich  in  resources,  rich  in 
cultural  achievements.  But  its  people  have  been  subjected  to  terrible 
punishment — enslaved,  exploited  and  humiliated.  One  by  one  its 
peoples  have  wrested  their  independence.  Yet,  shamefully,  the  old 
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order  persists  in  the  southern  reaches  of  the  continent.  There  the 
hateful  phenomenon  called  apartheid  flaunts  its  brazenness. 

Men  are  born  free;  yet  Pretoria  treats  the  Blacks  as  slaves.  All 
men  are  born  equal;  still  the  racists  practise  unabashed 
discrimination  against  all  those  who  are  not  White.  The  only  gift  it 
holds  out  to  them  is  the  chain  of  oppression. 

It  was  almost  a  hundred  years  ago  that  Mahatma  Gandhi,  then  a 
young  man  in  his  twenties,  was  pushed  out  of  a  train  by  the  Whites 
in  South  Africa.  The  century  from  Mahatma  Gandhi  to  Nelson 
Mandela  has  seen  brutality  in  South  Africa  degenerate  into 
barbarism.  But,  like  the  Mahatma,  Mandela  will  emerge  victorious. 

Pretoria’s  depredations  are  not  confined  to  South  Africa — the  evil 
overflows  its  boundaries. 

Nine  years  ago,  the  Security  Council  decided  that  Namibia  should 
achieve  its  independence  forthwith.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  link 
Namibia’s  freedom  with  irrelevant  considerations.  We  repudiate  and 
denounce  this  linkage.  The  pernicious  sway  of  Pretoria  over  the 
Namibian  people  is  a  continuing  affront  to  the  conscience  of  the 
world.  Several  countries  have  been  conniving  with  the  brigand.  We 
stand  with  the  Namibian  people  in  their  struggle.  We  salute  and 
support  SWAPO. 

Pretoria  intimidates  and  destabilizes  the  front-line  States. 
Brigands  are  financed  and  armed.  Railways,  ports,  pipelines,  power 
plants,  bridges  and  factories  are  blown  up  or  crippled.  Exorbitant 
tariffs  are  imposed.  Questionable  delays  are  encouraged. 
Neighbouring  States  are  threatened  with  border  closures.  All  this  is 
done  to  keep  them  in  a  trap  of  dependence. 

The  Pretoria  regime  constitutes  a  clear  threat  to  international 
peace.  It  must  be  removed — and  removed  now.  We  must  continue  to 
press  for  comprehensive  mandatory  sanctions.  There  is  already  a 
welcome  shift  in  the  position  of  some  countries.  Deaf  ears  have 
begun  to  hear.  Those  who  support  apartheid  are  accessories  to  the 
impending  bloodshed. 

Let  not  the  racists  of  South  Africa  imagine  that  their  powerful 
friends  can  sustain  them  for  ever.  Weak  though  we  were,  we  have 
brought  down  empires.  We  shall  compel  Pretoria  to  submit. 

The  AFRICA  Fund  was  established  at  Harare  to  go  to  the  help  of 
all  those  who  are  victims  of  the  apartheid  regime — the  people  of 
South  Africa,  the  people  of  Namibia  and  the  people  of  the  front-line 
States.  It  is  a  Fund  meant  to  assist  those  who  struggle — whose 
struggle  is  our  struggle.  It  is  a  Fund  to  finish  apartheid.  It  is  a  Fund 
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to  forestall  bloodshed.  It  is  a  Fund  for  Peace.  It  is  a  Fund  for  the 
triumph  of  the  human  spirit. 

I  welcome  you  in  the  name  of  human  freedom. 


Now  is  the  Moment  to  Strike  to 

End  Apartheid 


We  TtiANK  YOU  for  having  joined  us  in  New  Delhi.  It  is  a 
signal  honour  for  India  to  have  together  so  many  distinguished 
leaders  from  four  continents  spanning  the  world.  What  makes  the 
honour  so  distinctive  is  the  mission  for  which  you  have  come. 

We  belong  to  the  human  family.  That  part  of  our  family  which 
lives  in  Southern  Africa  is  suffering  the  consequences  of  invasion, 
colonialism  and  apartheid.  We  wish  to  go  to  the  aid  of  our  kith  and 
kin. 

It  is  this  spirit  of  unified  action  which  has  inspired  our 
discussions.  In  a  few  short  months,  we  have  translated  an  idea  into  a 
specific  plan  of  action.  The  schemes  and  projects  we  have  identified 
will  channel  urgently  needed  additional  assistance  to  Liberation 


Movements  in  South  Africa  and  Namibia,  and  to  the  front-line 
States.  The  AFRICA  Fund  is  an  earnest  effort  of  our  solidarity  with 
our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Southern  Africa. 

The  ending  of  apartheid  is  not  merely  the  restoration  of  human 
rights  and  human  dignity  to  the  people  of  South  Africa,  but  is,  in 
fact,  the  restoration  of  human  rights  and  human  dignity  to  all  of 
humanity.  To  temporize  with  apartheid  is  to  compromise  with 
human  decency.  There  is  a  significant  correlation  between  the 
reluctance  to  take  decisive  action  and  vested  economic  interests. 
Many  speak  about  human  rights.  Few  have  suffered  as  much  as  the 
front-line  States  for  standing  up  for  human  rights.  They  have  done  so 
with  courage  and  out  of  principle.  They  are  paying  a  heavy  price  for 
resisting  apartheid  and  aggression. 

The  racist  clique  is  increasing  its  oppression — not  from  strength 
but  from  fear.  Fear  that  apartheid  is  about  to  crumble.  Fear  that  its 
overthrow  is  imminent  and  inevitable.  Fear  that  the  Whites  and 
South  Africa  will  learn  to  live  in  amity  with  the  other  races.  Fear  that 
South  Africa  will  have  a  society  based  on  human  rights  and  the 
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dignity  of  the  individual. 

Now  is  the  moment  to  strike — and  strike  hard.  The  superstructure 
of  apartheid  is  built  on  the  foundations  of  military  relationships  and 
economic  sustenance  from  abroad.  Sanctions  will  undermine  the 
foundations  of  apartheid.  Sanctions  are  the  only  non-violent  means 
left  to  counter  the  violence  of  apartheid. 

The  campaign  we  are  launching  today  is  a  campaign  to  sensitise 
world  public  opinion  to  the  need  for  immediate  action.  A  regime 
without  shame  will  not  respond  to  blandishment  and  cajoling.  It  will 
have  to  be  brought  to  its  knees.  Without  the  moral  and  material 
support  which  Pretoria  receives  from  a  handful  of  countries, 
apartheid  would  collapse,  ending  also  the  illegal  occupation  of 
Namibia  and  persistent  destabilization  of  the  front-line  States.  The 
people  of  Southern  Africa  are  more  than  willing  to  bear  the  burden 
of  sanctions.  Many  of  us  have  not  only  imposed  sanctions  ourselves 
but  have  also  pledged  our  support  to  those  on  the  firing  line. 

Our  basic  task  is  to  persuade  economically  and  militarily 
powerful  nations  not  to  bolster  apartheid  but  throw  their  might  on  the 
side  of  human  good.  The  powerful  must  agree  to  comprehensive, 
mandatory  sanctions.  . 

Our  appeal  is  as  much  to  the  leadership  as  it  is  to  the  people  of 
these  countries.  Vast  sections  of  public  opinion  are  already  with  us. 
Many  more  would  wish  to  see  their  governments  adhere  to 
programmes  of  demonstrable  solidarity  with  all  those  in  Southern 
Africa  who  are  suffering  the  depredations  of  Pretoria.  The  AFRICA 
Fund  is  a  practical  programme  of  action  for  all. 

The  AFRICA  Fund  provides  the  opportunity  for  all  of  us,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  to  join  in  the  struggle  against  apartheid,  to  place 
ourselves  in  the  frontline.  The  AFRICA  Fund  will  provide 
emergency  assistance  to  the  Liberation  Movements  in  South  Africa 
and  Namibia.  It  will  strengthen  the  economic  infrastructure  of  the 
front-line  States.  It  will  help  them  resist  the  blackmail  of  the  racist 
regime.  The  AFRICA  Fund  will  supplement  the  activities  of  SADCC 
and  other  organisations  engaged  in  promoting  the  long-term 
development  of  Southern  Africa.  The  Fund  will  also  promote 
political  and  diplomatic  initiatives  in  support  of  the  struggle  for 
dismantling  apartheid  and  establishing  a  truly  multi-racial 
democratic  government  in  South  Africa. 

The  first  contribution  to  the  AFRICA  Fund  has  come  from  a 
young  school  boy,  in  southern  India,  Hemanth  Shameen  of  Vellore, 
who  has  collected  a  hundred  and  fifty  rupees  from  his  friends  and 
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neighbours.  To  that,  I,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  India,  have 
the  honour  to  add  half  a  billion  rupees. 

The  appeal  of  the  AFRICA  Fund  is  as  much  to  governments  and 
the  world  conscience  as  it  is  to  people  and  their  individual 
conscience.  The  AFRICA  Fund  inspired  by  the  Non-aligned 
Movement,  reflects  the  worldwide  urge  for  action  against  apartheid. 
Apartheid  is  a  crime  against  humanity.  The  struggle  against 
apartheid  is  a  global  struggle.  It  calls  for  the  solidarity  of 
governments  and  peoples  the  world  over. 


strengthen  Forces  of  Peace  and  Security 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  and  the  distinguished 
members  of  your  delegation.  We  meet  as  good  friends.  Our  two 
peoples  have  close  historical  ties.  Today,  we  are  together  in  the  great 
endeavours  of  peace  and  development. 

Both  our  nations  have  shaped  a  unity  out  of  vibrant  diversity.  We 
have  both  adopted  the  path  of  parliamentary  democracy.  We  are 
engaged  in  bringing  about  the  economic  transformation  of  our 
societies  through  participation  and  consent.  As  non-aligned  nations 
we  want  the  same  spirit  of  democracy,  and  the  same  ideal  of 
diversity  in  unity,  the  same  concept  of  participation,  to  permeate 
international  relations.  It  is  the  absence  of  this  that  leads  to  tension, 
economic  injustice  and  attempts  to  impose  partisan  relationships. 
The  problems  caused  by  domination,  distrust  and  disparity  can  be 
resolved  only  on  the  basis  of  coexistence  and  equality  among 
nations. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  anxiety  and  tension,  conflict  and  rivalry.  The 
dominant  fact  of  our  time  is  the  confrontation  between 
nuclear-weapon  powers.  The  only  right  response  on  our  part  is  to 
strengthen  the  forces  of  peace  and  security  through  persistently 
enlarging  the  areas  of  co-operation. 

Malaysia  and  India  have  old  and  eventful  histories.  We  are  young 
as  sovereign  nations.  Our  first  concern,  naturally,  is  to  defend  and 
consolidate  our  freedom  and  make  it  meaningful  for  our  millions. 
We  are  deepening  the  roots  of  unity  in  the  hearts  of  our  people  and 
endowing  our  independence  with  economic  content.  We  are 
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transforming  our  once  exploited  economies  into  self-reliant, 
technologically  modern  economies  meeting  the  immediate  and 
ultimate  needs  of  our  peoples.  We  have  laid  stress  on  building  a 
national  base  of  science  and  technology  and  on  new  methods  of 
raising  productivity. 

Economic  progress  demands  greater  reliance  on  indigenous 
strength  and,  in  an  inter-dependent  world,  greater  co-operation 
amongst  nations.  In  various  parts  of  the  world  there  is  a  growing 
emphasis  on  a  regional  approach  to  common  economic  problems. 
You  in  ASEAN  and  we  in  SAARC  are  attempting  this  in  our  own 
ways.  Regional  co-operation  must  lead  to  a  new  international  order. 

There  is  a  good  and  growing  economic  co-operation  between 
Malaysia  and  India.  Malaysia,  under  your  dynamic  leadership,  is 
striving  for  excellence  in  several  fields.  We  are  glad  that  Indian 
enterprise  and  technology  are  playing  some  part  in  these  efforts.  This 
collaboration  has  to  be  developed  to  its  full  potential  in  the  spirit  of 
South-South  co-operation. 

Prime  Minister,  you  took  a  commendable  initiative  in  the 
establishment  of  the  South  Commission.  You  have  our  support.  We 
have  just  had  a  visit  from  Dr.  Julius  Nyerere,  the  distinguished  world 
statesman  who  heads  the  Commission.  The  South  must  develop 
greater  strength  and  cohesion  in  order  to  have  a  beneficial  dialogue 
with  the  North. 

The  bright  future  we  seek  is  contingent  on  peace — peace  in  our 
part  of  the  world  and  peace  throughout  the  globe.  Malaysia  and  India 
are  littoral  States  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Fifteen  years  ago,  the  United 
Nations  declared  that  the  Indian  Ocean  should  be  a  zone  of  peace. 
But  it  continues  to  be  an  arena  of  increasing  military  rivalry.  We 
have  Joint  responsibility  to  resist  and  reverse  this  trend. 

Peace  is  indivisible.  The  concepts  of  power  blocs  and  spheres  of 
influence  have  multiplied  conflicts  and  tensions.  The  Non-aligned 
Movement  has  from  the  outset  recognised  this.  We  have  striven  to 
enlarge  the  area  of  peace  by  staying  out  of  military  alliances.  We  are 
active  in  pointing  out  the  terrible  implications  of  the  growth  in 
nuclear  weapons.  Nuclear  disarmament  occupies  a  high  place  in  our 
agenda  of  action.  In  this,  the  Non-aligned  Movement  is  being 
supported  by  a  growing  sentiment  for  peace  and  nuclear 
disarmament  even  within  countries  belonging  to  military  alliances. 
The  response  to  the  Six-Nation  Initiative  for  Peace  bears  this  out. 

India’s  struggle  for  freedom  and  its  adoption  of  non-alignment 
were  guided  by  allegiance  to  non-violence  and  the  ideal  of  human 
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equality.  The  principles  that  we  have  been  advocating  over  the  years 
have  found  new  expression  in  the  Delhi  Declaration  signed  during 
the  recent  visit  to  India  by  General  Secretary  Gorbachev.  We  hope 
that  this  document  will  find  universal  acceptance. 

While  new  scourges  like  the  bomb  loom,  old  scourges  linger.  The 
most  odious  of  them  is  racism,  so  shamelessly  practised  in  South 
Africa.  We  have  just  had  a  meeting  in  New  Delhi  of  the  AFRICA 
Fund  which  was  established  at  Harare  to  support  the  victims  of 
racism.  I  remember  your  strong  stand  on  apartheid  at  Nassau,  Lyford 
Cay  and  Harare. 

The  question  of  Kampuchea  is  of  concern  to  us.  The  people  of 
that  country  have  been  subjected  to  a  mass  genocide  by  the  vicious 
Pol  Pot  regime.  The  problems  of  the  region  should  be  resolved 
through  dialogue.  The  Kampuchean  people  have  the  right  to 
determine  their  destiny  free  from  coercion  and  interference. 

Prime  Minister,  it  is  always  a  privilege  to  exchange  views  with 
you.  The  understanding  between  us  and  our  countries  stems  from 
shared  perspectives.  Fortified  by  our  ancient  cultural  ties,  we  are 
seeking  to  carry  forward  the  process  of  development  within  a 
framework  of  a  new  international  awareness. 


Join  Concerted  Action  Against  Apartheid 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  India,  the  first 
developing  country  you  are  visiting  after  your  re-election  last  year  as 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Netherlands.  My  wife  and  I  remember  with 
great  pleasure  our  visit  to  your  country  about  18  months  ago.  We 
recall  also  the  visit  to  India  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Beatrix  and  Prince 
Claus.  These  visits  have  strengthened  and  consolidated  the 
expanding  friendship  between  our  two  countries. 

Arising  from  our  shared  democratic  values  and  our  common 
commitment  to  human  dignity  and  human  rights,  we  have  many 
shared  concerns,  leading  to  many  common  approaches.  The  situation 
in  Southern  Africa  calls  for  urgent,  concerted  action  by  the 
international  community.  The  unmitigated  evil  of  apartheid  not  only 
afflicts  the  suffering  people  of  South  Africa  but  has  led  to  the 
continuation  of  colonialism  in  Namibia  and  the  repeated  invasion 
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and  destablisation  of  the  front-line  States.  With  rare  courage  and 
fortitude,  the  people  of  Southern  Africa  have  joined  forces  to  rid 
Pretoria  of  the  moral  turpitude  of  apartheid.  Our  solidarity  with  them 
calls  for  practical  expression. 

In  New  Delhi  last  January,  we  gave  concrete  shape  to  the 
AFRICA  Fund.  Our  appeal  is  to  the  conscience  of  the 
humankind — to  people  in  every  walk  of  life,  to  corporations  and 
voluntary  organisations,  to  international  institutions  and  national 
governments.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  concerted,  universal  help 
to  those  who  are  struggling  against  apartheid.  We  must  link  arms 
with  our  brethren  in  South  Africa  and  on  the  frontline. 

Further,  we  are  persuaded  that  comprehensive,  mandatory 
sanctions  are  essential  to  bring  Pretoria  to  its  senses.  Failing  this, 
bloodshed  on  a  scale  unknown  since  the  Second  World  War  might 
become  inevitable.  We  look  to  the  Netherlands  to  galvanize  the 
European  Community  to  play  its  full  role  in  eliminating  racism  in 
Africa.  The  European  Community  itself  rose  from  the  ashes  of  a  war 
imposed  on  the  people  of  Europe  by  a  vicious  racist  regime. 

In  this  nuclear  age,  more  than  ever  before,  human  survival 
requires  that  adversary  relationships  give  way  to  peaceful 
coexistence  and  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes.  Peace  is  the 
foremost  question  before  humankind.  It  is  essential  for  the  progress 
of  the  developing  countries.  We  are  deeply  concerned  that  the 
Reykjavik  process  has  got  stalled  but  are  reassured  that  the 
far-reaching  proposals  then  made  have  not  been  withdrawn.  The 
Six-Nation  Five-Continent  Peace  Initiative  has  at  the  centre  of  the 
programme,  the  call  for  an  immediate  moratorium  on  all  nuclear 
testing.  We  of  the  Six  have  the  technical  skills  and  the  required 
geographic  spread  to  effectively  monitor  a  ban  on  all  testing  while 
nuclear  powers  seek  out  ways  of  reducing  and  dismantling  their 
nuclear  armouries.  Durable,  lasting  world  peace  cannot  be  secured 
through  the  stockpiling  of  nuclear  weapons  in  ever  large  numbers  or 
by  escalating  their  powers  of  destruction.  Nor  can  peace  be  secured 
by  seeking  new  dimensions  for  an  ever-more  sophisticated  pursuit  of 
nuclear  weapons  confrontation. 

There  is  a  sad  faltering  in  international  co-operation  for  the 
solution  of  international  problems.  The  UN  system,  painstakingly 
nurtured  for  over  four  decades  into  a  near  universality,  must  through 
our  efforts,  survive  the  dangerous  pressures  to  which  it  is  being 
subjected.  It  is  in  that  forum  that  the  North-South  dialogue  must  be 
resumed  for  an  equitable  world  economic  order  which  will 
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complement  growth  in  the  North  with  the  development  of  the  South, 
based  on  the  ineluctable  interdependence  of  all  segments  of  the 
world  economy.  The  Netherlands  has  been  ahead  of  most  in  its 
contribution  to  development  co-operation.  We  would  hope  that  the 
patient  persistence  for  which  the  Dutch  are  renowned  will  help 
restore  the  dialogue  which  is  now  at  a  virtual  standstill. 

Under  your  leadership,  Prime  Minister,  the  Netherlands  has 
enjoyed  a  considerable  measure  of  success  in  countering  economic 
recession  and  curbing  expenditure  while  retaining  the  welfare 
content  of  your  social  service,  limiting  inflation  and  combating 
unemployment. 

For  us  in  India,  the  highest  national  priority  is  our  war  on  poverty. 
Over  a  hundred  million  people  have  been  raised  above  the  poverty 
line  in  the  past  five  years.  Our  target  is  to  eliminate  abject  poverty  by 
the  turn  of  this  century,  primarily  through  increased  agricultural 
productivity.  The  Green  Revolution  is  being  spread  to  new  areas  and 
new  crops.  We  have  made  major  improvements  in  the  structure  and 
strategy  of  our  poverty  alleviation  programmes.  I  have  just 
announced  a  record  Budget  allocation  for  these  programmes. 

Besides  modernising  agriculture,  India  has  been  building  an 
impressive  industrial  structure  We  are  working  towards 
high-quality,  cost-efficient  industrial  production.  We  hope  to  secure 
this  through  modernised  technology,  better  management  and  a  more 
dedicated  work  ethic. 

Economics  is  important,  but  the  human  soul  much  more  so.  We 
are  the  proud  inheritors  of  one  of  the  world’s  great  civilizations, 
whose  unique  continuity  over  five  thousand  years  has  been  based  on 
a  celebration  of  our  great  diversity.  If  we  lose  sight 'of  our  culture, 
we  lose  sight  of  the  values  upon  which  our  civilization  is  based.  That 
would  be  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  economic  growth.  Therefore, 
the  preservation  and  promotion  of  our  cultural  heritage,  as  also 
widespread  education  linked  to  our  cultural  values  are  for  us 
essential  components  of  the  development  strategy. 

Prime  Minister,  it  is  for  both  of  us  a  matter  of  mutual  satisfaction  that 
our  bilateral  relations  have  grown  in  all  fields — economics  and 
technology,  education  and  culture,  the  media  and  sports.  More  Dutch 
people  are  learning  about  India  than  ever  before.  So  are  more  Indians 
learning  about  the  Netherlands.  We  appreciate  the  interest  which  the 
Netherlands  has  taken  in  our  development  efforts.  We  have  over  two 
hundred  joint  ventures  with  Dutch  companies.  Yet,  all  this  constitutes  but 
a  beginning.  The  potential  is  vast — and  we  must  tap  it  together  fully. 


Pakistan’s  Clandestine  Efforts 

for  N-Weapons 


We  HAVE  BEEN  trying  to  improve  relations  with  Pakistan.  But 
some  serious  problems  remain.  There  is  the  clandestine  effort  for 
nuclear  weapons  programme.  It  has  been  gathering  momentum  for 
the  past  several  years.  Those  who  had  the  responsibility  and  the 
means  to  halt  this  programme  have  failed  to  do  so.  Instead,  they  have 
helped  Pakistan  to  launch  an  ambitious  armaments  programme.  The 
present  situation  is  that  notwithstanding  legal  safeguards  against 
proliferation,  Pakistan  continued  to  get  assistance.  It  is  quite 
extraordinary.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  determination  and 
capacity  of  the  people  of  India  to  defend  their  sovereignty  and 
integrity. 

There  has  been  tension  on  our  border  with  China.  We  want  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  border  issue.  It  will  need  patience.  It  will 
need  restraint.  It  will  need  wisdom  and  statesmanship.  It  will  need 
vision....  and  firmness.  Firmness  is  included  in  wisdom.  We  are  two 
ancient  civilizations.  It  is  this  perspective  that  should  guide  our  two 
countries  in  seeking  a  solution  to  the  problem. 


Vision  of  a  Safe  and  More 

Humane  World 

This  DAY,  THREE  years  ago,  leaders  of  six  nations  spanning  five 
continents  of  the  globe  came  together  in  a  unique  initiative  for 
nuclear  disarmament.  The  international  situation,  at  the  time,  was 
causing  serious  anxiety.  Arms  control  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  broken  down.  Their  relations 
were  marked  by  deep  mistrust  and  suspicion.  It  was  important  to  find 
new  ways  to  break  the  deadlock.  It  was  then  that  the  leaders  of 
Argentina,  Greece,  Mexico,  Sweden,  Tanzania  and  India  issued  the 
first  Declaration  of  the  Six-Nation  Initiative. 

Today,  the  movement  has  lost  two  of  its  outstanding  founders — 
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Indira  Gandhi  and  Olof  Palme.  Both  fell  to  the  bullets  of  assassins. 
But  their  wisdom  and  daring  will  remain  an  inspiration  to  us.  Our 
duty  is  to  go  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  immediate  interests  to 
embrace  the  vision  of  a  safe  and  more  humane  world.  We  re-dedicate 
ourselves  on  this  day  to  realising  the  objectives  of  a  world  without 
nuclear  weapons.  All  six  of  us  are  issuing  a  new  appeal  on  behalf  of 
the  world’s  people.  I  shall  now  read  it  out: 

“Three  years  ago,  on  May  22,  1984,  we  demanded  that 
humanity’s  survival  should  not  be  jeopardised  by  the  threat  of  a 
nuclear  catastrophe.  Today,  we  make  an  appeal,  not  to  jeopardise  the 
opportunity,  to  start  a  process  of  nuclear  disarmament." 

Since  our  first  appeal,  we  have  welcomed  the  resumption  of  the 
dialogue  on  nuclear  and  space  issues.  At  the  Geneva  Summit  in 
November  1985,  President  Reagan  and  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 
declared  that  a  nuclear  war  cannot  be  won  and  must  never  be  fought. 
At  Reykjavik,  there  was  clear  demonstration  that,  given  political 
will,  far-reaching  agreements  on  nuclear  disarmament  measures 
could  be  achieved. 

Disarmament  negotiations  are  now  at  a  crucial  point.  There  is  a 
real  possibility  for  an  agreement  in  at  least  one  important  area.  A 
breakthrough  on  the  issue  of  nuclear  arms  in  Europe  appears  to  be 
within  reach. 

An  agreement  to  eliminate  all  intermediate  nuclear  forces  from 
Europe  would  be  of  considerable  significance  and  would  constitute 
the  crossing  of  an  important  psychological  threshold,  since,  for  the 
first  time,  it  would  lead  to  mutual  withdrawal  and  destruction  of 
fully  operational  nuclear  weapon  systems.  We,  therefore,  urge  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  conduct  their  current 
negotiations  with  a  view  to  bringing  them  to  a  successful  conclusion 
during  1987. 

However,  an  agreement  on  intermediate  nuclear  forces  would 
only  be  the  first  step  towards  our  common  goal:  the  total  elimination 
of  nuclear  weapons  everywhere.  In  the  Delhi  and  Mexico 
Declarations,  we  had  called  for  two  important  measures — halting  of 
all  nuclear  testing  and  the  prevention  of  an  arms  race  in  outer  space. 
We  reiterate  the  crucial  importance  of  these  measures. 

In  Mexico,  we  made  a  concrete  offer  on  verification  of  a  halt  to 
nuclear  testing.  That  offer  remains. 

For  too  long,  fear  and  mistrust  have  prevented  progress  in 
disarmament.  Arms  and  fears  feed  on  each  other.  Now  is  the  time  to 
break  this  vicious  circle  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a  more  secure 
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world.  The  present  momentum  should  not  be  lost. 

We  urge  President  Reagan  and  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  to 
live  up  to  this  challenge  so  that  future  generations  are  spared  the 
nightmare  of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 


SAARC —  The  Common  Bond 


We  MET  HERE  in  Vigyan  Bhavan  four  years  ago  to  sketch  out 
the  first  tentative  beginnings  of  the  co-operative  endeavour  which 
was  to  grow  into  the  South  Asian  Association  for  Regional 
Co-operation.  Inaugurating  that  meeting,  Smt  Indira  Gandhi  said: 

"There  are  many  regional  organisations,  some  fully  developed, 
some  Sell  at  a  tentative  stage. ...Let  us  not  be  disheartened  if  we  have 
some  difficulties  and  differences  to  contend  with.  We  are  at  the 
beginning  of  what  promises  to  be  a  useful  journey." 

We  have  done  much  to  fulfil  that  promise,  perhaps  much  more 
than  any  of  us  would  then  have  imagined. 

We  have  put  in  place  firm  institutional  foundations.  We  have  a 
charter  of  principles  and  a  programme  of  work.  We  have  fashioned 
modalities  of  co-operation  carefully  tailored  to  the  realities  and 
compulsions  of  our  region.  We  have  drawn  upon  our  ancient 
traditions  of  conciliation,  consensus  and  concord  while  responding  to 
contemporary  circumstances.  We  have  imparted  strength  and 
durability  to  our  co-operation.  South  Asian  co-operation  is  not  a 
blind  imitation  of  the  experience  of  others.  It  is  an  authentic 
expression  of  our  particular  needs,  our  particular  priorities  and  our 
particular  genius. 

Good  work  has  been  done  in  the  months  that  have  elapsed  since 
Bangalore  session.  Progress  has  been  especially  heartening  in  the 
two  new  areas  of  co-operation  identified  at  the  Dhaka  Summit: 
women  in  development,  and  the  prevention  of  drug  trafficking  and 
drug  abuse.  We  have  achieved  a  breakthrough  in  defining  areas  of 
Joint  action  against  terrorism — a  breakthrough  of  significance  for 
deliberations  in  global  forums. 

We  had  emphasised  at  Bangalore  the  need  for  our  programmes  to 
go  beyond  governments  and  officialdom,  to  reach  out  to  our  peoples. 
Viable  regional  co-operation  must  make  an  impact  on  the  lives  of  the 
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people  in  a  palpable,  tangible  manner.  There  is  evidence  of  a 
growing  awareness  of  this  in  the  plans  of  action  being  elaborated  by 
the  Technical  Committees.  One  would  hope  that  the  political  level 
consideration  of  the  new  ideas  starting  today  will  help  deepen 
popular  participation  and  popular  involvement  in  our  programmes  of 
regional  co-operation. 

The  momentum  of  our  work  can  be  accelerated  only  by  the 
impetus  of  fresh  thinking.  Consolidation  is  important,  but  not 
enough.  There  must  also  be  expansion  and  growth.  We  have  before 
us  the  proposal  to  establish  a  South  Asia  Food  Security  Reserve. 
Where  twenty  years  ago  many  of  us  were  still  dependent  on  food 
imports  for  survival,  our  remarkable  achievements  in  agriculture 
have  made  it  feasible  to  counter  scarcities  and  unexpected  shortages 
by  recourse  to  our  own  resources. 

We  share  common  aspirations  for  our  people.  We  need  peace  for 
development.  We  strive  for  economic  growth  and  social  progress. 
We  must  conserve  our  environment.  We  must  preserve  our  heritage. 
This  is  our  responsibility  as  independent  nations  and  jointly  as 
members  of  this  association  for  regional  co-operation. 

Geography  has  given  us  something  of  a  distinct  identity.  History 
binds  us.  Culture  is  a  unifying  factor,  provided  it  is  founded  on 
respect  for  our  diversities.  Our  problems  are  many,  but  similar.  One 
country’s  solutions  may  often  find  validity  in  another.  Indeed, 
co-operative  solutions  will  be  the  quickest  and  most  effective.  We 
have  inherited  the  wisdom  to  work  towards  living  with  each  other  in 
peace,  amity  and  a  fruitful  cross-fertilisation  of  experience  and  ideas. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  welcome  you  once  again  to  New  Delhi. 
You  have  a  challenging  task  ahead  of  you.  I  am  confident  that  your 
meeting  will  take  us  further  ahead.  The  people  of  South  Asia  join  me 
in  wishing  you  good  luck  and  all  success. 


Indo-Soviet  Friendship 

The  FRIENDSHIP  BETWEEN  our  countries  is  deeply  founded  in 
our  shared  vision  of  a  world  of  peace.  It  has  been  tested  in  the 
crucible  of  experience.  Our  friendship  is  neither  ephemeral  nor  a 
matter  of  mere  convenience.  It  is  a  mutually  enriching  relationship. 
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based  on  understanding  and  respect,  equality  and  mutual  benefit.  It  is 
a  creative  relationship.  We  have  placed  ambitious  targets  before 
ourselves.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  be  able  to  fulfil  these  targets 
through  our  joint  efforts  and  our  common  determination. 

I  would  like  to  thank  our  gracious  hosts  for  the  excellent 
arrangements  made  for  our  visit.  You  have,  as  always,  devoted  the 
most  punctilious  care  to  our  comfort.  You  have  embraced  us  in  the 
warmth  of  your  hospitality. 

We  look  forward  keenly  to  the  visit  to  India  in  November  this 
year  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  Madam 
Ryhzkova.  Premier  Ryhzkov  will  be  inaugurating  the  Festival  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  India,  a  celebration  of  the  ties  of  friendship  which 
bind  our  people  together.  A  warm  and  friendly  reception  awaits  your 
artistes  in  India. 


Strengthening  Bonds  of  Friendship 


When  OUR  GREAT  national  poet,  Rabindranath  Tagore  first 
visited  the  Soviet  Union  in  1930,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  from  Moscow: 

"I  am  now  in  Russia;  had  I  not  come,  my  life’s  pilgrimage  would 
have  remained  incomplete." 

That  sense  of  fulfilment  abides  with  us  whenever  we  return  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Now,  as  always,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  and  to  meet 
again  with  our  Soviet  friends. 

Later  today,  we  will  be  inaugurating  the  Festival  of  India  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  colour  and  pageantry  of  India  will  unfurl  itself 
against  the  majesty  of  your  monuments  and  the  gaiety  of  your 
crowds.  Our  songs  and  dances,  our  poetry  and  drama,  our  painting 
and  sculpture  will  be  yours  to  savour  over  the  next  twelve  months.  In 
November,  the  land  of  the  Volga  and  the  Yenisey  will  come  to  the 
land  of  the  Ganga  and  the  Kaveri  when  the  Soviet  Festival  opens  in 
India.  These  are  celebrations  which  bring  together  millions  of 
Indians  and,  millions  of  your  citizens  in  a  carnival  of  mutual 
recognition,  mutual  understanding,  and  mutual  appreciation. 

Ours  is  a  relationship  based  on  the  esteem  and  affection  in  which 
our  people  hold  each  other.  When  my  grandfather,  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 
paid  his  first  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  Prime  Minister  of  free 
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India,  the  warmth  of  the  reception  he  was  given  by  your  people  made 
a  profound  impression  upon  the  people  of  India.  Rising  well  above 
the  usual  courtesies  and  formalities  of  a  State  visit,  the  Journey  led  to 
a  friendship  between  our  peoples  which  has  been  at  the  core  of  our 
relationship  for  over  three  decades.  Under  Indira  Gandhi,  our 
mutuality  of  interests  found  eloquent  expression  in  the  Treaty  of 
Peace,  Friendship  and  Co-operation,  concluded  just  about  sixteen 
years  ago.  The  Treaty  has  been  a  vital  factor  for  peace  and  stability 
in  Asia  and  the  world.  With  the  passage  of  years,  in  an  increasingly 
complex  international  situation,  the  significance  of  the  Treaty  has 
grown. 

Even  as  the  Great  October  Revolution  was  an  epochal  watershed 
marking  off  a  radical  new  direction  in  the  organisation  of  human 
society,  so  also  was  the  Independence  of  India  the  decisive  historical 
point  in  ending  the  Era  of  Empire.  And  even  as  for  years  siege  was 
laid  on  the  Revolution  by  the  elements  who  had  been  worsted  and 
their  foreign  cohorts,  so  also  have  the  newly-independent  countries 
been  besieged  by  imperialism  in  new  guises.  We  have  not  won  our 
freedom  to  mortgage  it  to  the  interests  of  others.  We  have  not 
wrested  our  Independence  to  become  camp-followers  of  others.  Our 
liberty  is  guaranteed  by  our  self-reliance.  We  have  exercised  our 
right  to  speak  our  mind  on  international  affairs  freely,  frankly  and 
unfettered.  We  have  resisted  the  threats  and  blandishments  of 
militarism.  We  have  demanded  that  the  callous  inhumanity  of 
apartheid  must  end.  We  have  pressed  for  the  last  colonial  bastion  in 
Namibia  to  crumble.  We  have  insisted  that  destabilisation, 
subversion  and  illegitimate  pressures  on  the  front-line  States  must 
cease.  We  have  given  comfort  to  the  victims,  courage  to  the  freedom 
fighters,  and  effective  support  to  the  liberation  movements.  We  have 
been  honoured  with  the  Chairmanship  of  the  AFRICA  Fund.  At 
home,  we  have  shown  the  world  that  we  can  stand  on  our  two  feet. 
We  have  not  succumbed  to  threats.  We  have  resisted  temptations. 
We  have  upheld  non-alignment. 

Even  as  you  thwarted  those  who  sought  to  sabotage  the  Great 
October  Revolution,  so  have  we  thwarted  those  who  sought  to 
suborn  our  Independence.  This  is  a  continuing  struggle.  The  forces 
which  seek  to  undermine  the  independence  of  nations  are  always  on 
the  lookout  for  opportunities  to  work  out  their  nefarious  designs.  We 
see  them  using  different  methods  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  We 
find  them  inc?reasingly  active  in  our  region,  much  to  the  detriment  of 
our  security  environment.  We^shall  remain  vigilant,  as  we  continue 
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to  work  for  peace  and  co-operation  in  our  region  and  in  the  world  at 
large. 

The  age  of  nuclear  weapons  dawned  just  before  we  secured  our 
Independence.  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  were  among 
the  first  to  press  for  nuclear  disarmament  as  the  only  sure  way  of 
forestalling  the  destruction  of  our  planet  at  our  own  hands,  whether 
by  error  or  design.  To  begin  with,  our  advocacy  of  nuclear 
disarmament  and  peaceful  coexistence  found  few  adherents,  but  we 
persisted.  After  the  Appeal  issued  in  1984  by  Smt  Indira  Gandhi  and 
her  colleagues  in  the  Six-Nation  Peace  Initiative  and  the  Delhi 
Summit  Declaration  of  January  1985,  world  awareness  has  been 
heightened  of  the  horrors  of  a  nuclear  holocaust.  Public  opinion  has 
been  mobilised  even  within  the  nuclear  weapon  States.  You,  Mr 
General  Secretary,  have  yourself  made  a  series  of  courageous  and 
innovative  proposals  over  the  last  two  years,  including  Reykjavik 
and  after,  most  recently  in  connection  with  the  dismantling  of 
intermediate  nuclear  forces  in  Europe.  The  outlook  for  the  limitation 
and  reduction  of  nuclear  armaments  is  more  encouraging  than  it  has 
been  for  a  long  time.  We  urge  an  immediate  suspension  of  all 
nuclear  weapons  tests  to  facilitate  meaningful  negotiations  on 
nuclear  disarmament. 

A  few  months  ago,  Mr  General  Secretary,  we  had  the  honour  to 
receive  you  in  India.  There,  we  issued  the  path-breaking  Delhi 
Declaration.  It  sets  out  the  ten  basic  principles  that  must  govern  the 
new  thinking  necessary  for  a  non-violent  world  free  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  Delhi  Declaration  draws  its  inspiration  from  the 
essential  humanism  of  our  time-honoured  traditions.  It  reflects  our 
deeply  held  belief  in  the  need  to  abjure  violence.  It  enjoins  us  to  base 
our  community  life  on  the  tenets  of  non-violence.  It  mirrors  our 
profound  commitment  to  the  inviolable  independence  of  nations,  to 
democracy  in  the  global  commmunity,  and  to  peaceful  coexistence 
founded  in  the  tolerance  of  different  social  and  economic  systems. 
We  have  urged  that  fear  and  suspicion  give  way  to  understanding 
and  trust.  All  must  work  together  for  the  good  of  the  individual,  for 
growth  and  development,  for  the  greater  glory  of  humankind.  The 
Delhi  Declaration  represents  an  important  new  phase  in  the 
development  of  international  relations. 

Science  and  technology,  properly  used,  constitute  the  key  to 
economic  development.  Not  much  more  than  200  years  ago,  Indian 
technology  was  at  par  with  that  of  the  best  in  the  world.  Colonialism 
opened  the  gap.  Independence  offers  the  opportunity  to  close  it.  We 
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have  done  much  to  narrow  the  gap.  Much  remains  to  be  done.  To 
attain  technological  self-reliance,  we  need  the  co-operation  of  others. 
Following  the  recent  visit  to  India  of  perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
delegation  of  Soviet  scientists  ever  sent  abroad  and  the  return  visit 
by  our  delegation,  a  few  minutes  earlier  we  signed  the  Integrated 
Long-term  Programme  on  Scientific  and  Technical  Co-operation. 
This  adds  yet  another  dimension  to  the  multifaceted  interaction 
between  our  two  countries.  Our  co-operation  has  made  an  important 
contribution  to  international  stability  and  peace  in  the  world.  We 
highly  value  the  contribution  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  to 
building  the  core  sectors  of  our  economy.  We  now  have  your 
friendly  co-operation  in  accelerating  our  technological  revolution. 
We  shall  together  draw  on  the  vast  reservoir  of  scientific  skills  and 
technical  talent  in  each  of  our  countries. 

You  have  been  with  us  in  times  of  trouble.  We  have  had  your 
assistance  and  co-operation  in  developing  our  economy  and  building 
the  sinews  of  our  strength.  Our  friendship  has  been  a  model  of 
fruitful  coexistence.  Notwithstanding  the  differences  in  our  historical 
heritage  and  in  our  socio-economic  systems,  the  Indo-Soviet 
relationship  has  been  marked  by  a  mingling  of  ideas,  an  exchange  of 
experience,  and  a  cross-fertilisation  of  cultures.  We  have  enriched 
each  other’s  lives,  retaining  and  developing  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  our  respective  societies.  We  have  followed  with 
great  interest  the  dynamic  changes  being  undertaken  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  new  spirit  of  perestroika  to  harmonise  the  full 
development  of  the  human  personality  with  the  realities  and 
imperatives  of  our  contemporary  world.  There  are  common  elements 
in  our  view  which  we  have  built  upon  for  the  good  of  our  countries 
and  the  good  of  the  world. 

Our  talks,  Mr  General  Secretary,  have  strengthened  and 
reinforced  three  decades  of  working  together.  Ours  is  a  unique 
relationship,  a  relationship  which  has  grown  continuously  in  strength 
and  content.  As  always,  there  has  been  a  convergence  of  views  and 
shared  perceptions  on  issues  of  cardinal  importance —  peace, 
development  and  disarmament. 


Statue  of  Indira  Gandhi 

Unveiled 


I  AM  DEEPLY  honoured  that  you  have  invited  me  to  unveil  the 
Statue  of  my  mother,  Indira  Gandhi.  She  was  a  great  daughter  of 
India.  She  was  a  great  daughter  of  the  world.  She  symbolised 
resurgent  India.  In  her  young  years  she  fought  for  India’s  freedom. 
Later,  she  worked  for  the  consolidation  of  that  freedom.  Yet  her 
vision  was  not  limited  to  India.  She  regarded  the  entire  earth  as  her 
home.  She  worked  for  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  live  in  peace  and  to 
grow  to  their  full  potential.  She  identified  herself  with  the  deprived 
and  the  wronged.  They  in  turn  had  immense  love  for  her. 

Indira  Gandhi  had  a  very  special  affection  for  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Soviet  people.  This  was  perhaps  augured  at  her  birth,  for  she 
was  born  in  the  very  month  of  the  Great  October  Revolution.  As  a 
teenager,  she  learned  of  the  profound  historic  significance  of  the 
Revolution  from  the  letters  her  father,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  wrote  to  her 
from  his  colonial  prison.  She  grew  into  one  of  the  leading  architects 
of  the  friendly  relations  between  our  countries.  It  was  during  her 
Prime  Ministership  that  India  and  the  Soviet  Union  concluded  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship  and  Co-operation. 

Indira  Gandhi  epitomised  the  strong  bonds  of  friendship  between 
our  two  peoples  and  countries.  I  know  personally  how  dear  she  is  to 
your  hearts.  So  many  Soviet  daughters  have  been  named  after  her. 

Almost  every  letter  I  recieve  from  the  Soviet  Union — and  I 
receive  many — mentions  Indira  Gandhi.  Many  of  the  young 
letter-writers  compose  verses  in  her  memory,  I  treasure  these 
sentiments,  as  does  India. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  fitting  that  the  unveiling  of  this  statue  should 
be  the  first  ceremony  of  the  Festival  of  India  in  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
year-long  affair  of  the  heart.  This  statue  will  remind  us  of  the  values 
which  Indira  Gandhi  cherished.  It  is  a  monument  to  the  high  ideals 
she  stood  for  and  the  noble  goals  she  strove  for.  It  is  a  symbol  of  the 
deep  and  abiding  friendship  between  India  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Norway  in  the  Vanguard  of  Conservation 


It  GiVeS  ME  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  and  the  members  of 
your  delegation  to  New  Delhi.  Your  visit  is  an  important  landmark  in 
the  development  of  our  relationship.  We  have  a  long  history  of  close 
friendship  and  fruitful  co-operation.  There  is  much  that  is  common 
in  our  quest.  We  seek  peace  and  peaceful  coexistence.  We  work  for  a 
just  and  equitable  international  order.  ; 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  first  visited  Norway  on  a  trekking  holiday  when 
he  was  a  student  at  Cambridge.  He  recounts  in  his  autobiography 
how  he  slipped  and  fell  into  a  mountain  stream,  but  had  a 
providential  escape.  It  was  nearly  half  a  century  later  that  he  again 
visited  Norway,  this  time  as  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  independent 
India.  His  visit  was  quickly  reciprocated  the  following  year  by 
Norwegian*  Premier  Einar  Gerhardsen.  My  mother,  Indira  Gandhi, 
paid  a  memorable  visit  to  your  country  in  1983,  during  which  she 
particularly  enjoyed  cruising  through  your  beautiful  fords.  We  were 
delighted  to  receive  Their  Royal  Highnesses,  the  Crown  Prince  and 
the  Crown  Princess,  on  their  official  visit  to  India  last  year. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  co-operation  extended  by  Norway  in 
assisting  us  to  develop  our  economy.  In  1952,  India  became  the  first 
recipient  of  development  assistance  from  Norway.  You  have  made  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  development  of  our  fisheries.  We 
appreciate  your  help  in  many  rural  projects,  education  and  health. 
The  nature  of  our  co-operation  has  been  enhanced  to  a  level 

•f  ’  - 

commensurate  with  the  industrial  progress  we  have  made.  Our  two 
countries  have  now  joined  hands  in  such  diverse  and  advanced  fields 
as  electronics  and  off-shore  oil  development,  ocean  engineering  and 
Antarctic  research. 

Colonialism  deprived  us  of  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  the 
first  Industrial  Revolution.  We  are  determined  to  catch  up  with  the 
new  scientific  revolution  that  is  now  sweeping  the  world.  We 
possess  the  technological  infrastructure.  We  have  the  required 
scientific  talent.  Our  material  and  financial  resources  are,  of  course, 
limited,  but  we  have  demonstrated  our  ability  to  absorb  and  adapt 
technology,  and  thereafter  develop  it  further  so  that  we  progressively 
become  technologically  self-reliant.  Technological  development 
requires  international  co-operation.  Our  search  for  the  latest 
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technology  has  met  with  mixed  results.  Some  advanced  countries 
like  Norway  have  responded  in  a  friendly  and  constructive  manner. 
Elsewhere,  however,  we  have  run  up  against  obstacles.  A  negative 
approach  to  technology-transfer  can  only  prove  self-defeating.  Given 
the  interdependence  of  the  global  economy  and  the  momentum 
gained  by  the  Indian  economy,  there  is  a  growing  potential  for 
fruitful  mutual  interaction  between  ourselves  and  partners  abroad. 

Excellency,  your  interest  in  the  environment  and  the  role  you 
have  played  in  elucidating  the  linkages  between  environment  and 
development  have  conferred  on  you  the  richly  deserved  leadership  of 
the  World  Commission  on  Environment  and  Development.  Its  call  to 
realise  "One  World,  One  Destiny"  finds  an  echo  in  the  ancient 
philosophical  works  of  India,  which  saw  the  entire  world  community 
as  one  large  family,  with  related  obligations  and  advantages. 

Peace  is  indivisible  and  so  also,  as  Nehru  said,  is  prosperity  in  this 
one  world  of  ours.  We  are  now  beginning  to  realise  that  the  global 
environment,  like  the  human  family,  is  also  indivisible.  Environmental 
degradation  anywhere  causes  complications  elsewhere.  There  is  an 
indissoluble  link  between  any  one  eco-system  and  all  others. 

India  has  been  something  of  a  pioneer  in  recognising  that 
conservation  of  the  environment  is  not  to  the  detriment  of  economic 
growth  but  the  pre  condition  for  sustained  development.  The 
pressures  of  poverty  and  population  bring  about  environmental 
degradation.  Equally,  the  deterioration  of  the  environment  makes 
development  more  difficult.  Economic  growth  and  environmental 
enhancement  are,  thus,  mutually  reinforcing. 

We  welcome  the  support  that  we  have  received  from  the  World 
Commission  on  Environment  and  Development  in  seeking  a  voice 
for  all  developing  countries,  in  joining  the  global  struggle  to  combat 
the  many  threats  to  the  global  environment.  We  demand  the  right  to 
be  heard  and  the  power  to  influence  the  global  framework  that 
shapes  our  development. 

The  most  serious  and  pressing  issue  before  the  world  is  that  of 
disarmament,  especially  nuclear  disarmament.  The  danger  to  the 
human  race  is  compounded  by  the  false  and  misleading  perceptions 
that  nuclear  deterrence  can  guarantee  peace  or  forestall  a  holocaust. 
After  a  period  when  the  augmentation  of  nuclear  arsenal  took 
precedence  over  disarmament  negotiations,  the  outlook  for  nuclear 
disarmament  has  also  become  more  encouraging  than  it  has  been  for 
a  long  time.  The  proposals  tabled  at  Reykjavik  continue  to  be  on  the 
table  and  there  are  indications  of  possible  moves  in  the  direction  of 
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dismantling  intermediate  nuclear  forces.  The  Six-Nation 
Five-Continent  Peace  Initiative  has,  we  believe,  made  an  important 
contribution  to  creating  an  awareness  and  an  atmosphere  conducive 
to  serious  negotiations  on  nuclear  disarmament.  We  urge  a 
moratorium  on  all  nuclear  tests  to  facilitate  the  negotiating  process. 
Norway  has  played  an  important  role  in  helping  this  process. 

Norway,  with  its  fine  traditions  of  working  for  international 
justice,  has  been  notably  active  in  opposing  apartheid.  We  hope  that 
your  example  will  be  emulated  by  other  developed  countries. 
Pretoria  cannot  be  cajoled  to  dismantle  the  pernicious  system  of 
apartheid.  It  should  be  made  to  feel  the  concerted  pressure  of  the 
international  community.  Comprehensive  mandatory  sanctions  are 
necessary  to  bring  about  a  free,  democratic,  non-racial  majority 
government  in  South  Africa  and  the  freedom  of  Namibia.  The 
front-line  States  must  receive  financial  and  economic  assistance  to 
resist  the  perfidy  of  Pretoria.  The  Non-aligned  Movement  have  set 
up  the  AFRICA  Fund  to  assist  those  who  are  resisting  the  designs  of 
the  Pretoria  regime.  We  are  grateful  for  Norway’s  concrete  support 
to  this  effort. 


Towards  a  New  Beginning 


This  IS  MY  first  visit  to  your  beautiful  country.  Yet  no  Indian  is 
ever  a  stranger  in  Sri  Lanka. 

We  in  India  have  always  thought  of  the  people  of  Sri  Lanka  as 
friends — friends  who  cherish  the  same  great  ideals,  values  and 
experiences.  We  have  seen  you  as  colleagues  in  our  struggle  for  a 
new  kind  of  world — a  world  not  of  dominance  but  of  equality,  a 
world  not  of  exploitation  but  of  compassion,  a  world  not  of  discord 
and  war  but  of  harmony  and  peace. 

For  some  years  now  your  green  and  beautiful  island,  so  long  a 
haven  of  tranquillity,  has  been  rocked  by  violence  and  splattered 
with  blood.  Brother  has  killed  brother.  Innocents  have  died.  No 
group,  no  community  has  been  untouched  by  the  loss  of  dear  ones. 

There  has  been  a  growing  revulsion  against  this  cycle  of  violence. 
People  have  yearned  for  peace,  for  a  respite  from  fear  and  trouble. 
As  your  poet  Kodituwakku  has  said  so  forcefully: 
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“Stop  it. 

Stop  that  fight .  / 

He  who  died  that  day  was  one  of  us." 

Your  President  asked  for  our  co-operation  in  his  effort  to  restore  trust 
and  peace.  We  readily  joined  the  quest.  We  have  known  the  agony  of 
partition.  We  have  resolutely  stood  for  the  unity  of  Sri  Lanka.  We  have 
worked  with  you  to  bring  about  reconciliation  between  the  different 
communities  of  your  country.  Months  of  patient  negotiation  have  borne 
fruit  in  the  Agreement  which  President  Jayawardene  and  I  signed  today. 
It  is  an  Agreement,  perhaps  without  parallel.  It  flows  from  centuries  of 
affection  and  goodwill.  Whether  Tamil  or  Sinhala,  Buddhist  or  Hindu, 
Christian  or  Muslim,  there  is  a  close  relationship  between  your  people 
and  ours.  The  Agreement  holds  out  the  promise  of  a  strong,  united, 
peaceful  Sri  Lanka  which  is  as  much  in  our  interest  as  it  is  in  yours. 

It  is  a  unity  of  hearts  which  guarantees  the  unity  of  a  nation.  Where 
there  is  discrimination  and  discord,  a  nation’s  security  becomes  fragile. 
Unity  cannot  be  imposed.  It  has  to  arise  from  a  sense  of  common 
belonging,  common  participation,  common  endeavour  and  a  common 
destiny. 

Both  our  countries  have  had  the  vision  to  choose  democratic  forms  of 
government.  Democracy  is  both  the  rule  of  the  majority  and  the  security 
of  the  minorities.  No  society  can  be  wholly  free  of  tension  and  friction. 
But  democracy  resolvbs  them  through  discussion  and  accommodation. 

The  Agreement  is  not  the  conclusion  of  a  journey  but  a  new 
beginning.  We  must  work  together  closely  to  ensure  its  fain  and 
determined  implementation.  There  might  :be  problems!  There  might  be 
difficulties.  Some  may  not  like  this  Agreement.  What  is  impoitant  is  that 
the  naiTow  approach  of  thinking  of  exclusive  identities  should'* be 
eschewed  for  the  larger  national  good. 

India,  for  its  part,  will  be  faithful  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Agreement.  We  shall  cairy  out  all  our  obligations. 

Sri  Lanka  and  India  are  joint  founders  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement. 
Our  commitment  to  non-alignment  arose  out  of  our  traditions  and  the 
ethos  of  our  freedom  struggles.  Peace  in  our  region  depends  crucially  on 
all  of  us  remaining  non-aligned.  It  is  this  which  has  made  this 
Agreement  possible. 

I  bring  you  greetings  from  your  brothers  and  sisters  across  the  PaTk 
Strait.  Our  friendship  is  durable.  Our  affection  is  strong.  We  shall 
continue  to  work  together  to  build  a  peaceful;  prosperous  future  for  our 
peoples.  - 


Resolving  a  Crisis 


Four  years  ago,  in  the  dark  days  of  July  1983,  the 
Government  of  Sri  Lanka  sought  our  good  offices  to  resolve  the 
crisis  which  had  been  precipitated  on  the  island.  These  four  years 
have  been  years  of  trial  and  tribulation  for  all  of  us.  There  has  been 
much  destruction.  Communities  which  had  lived  together  in 
harmony  for  hundreds  of  years  were  estranged.  The  economy  of  Sri 
Lanka  was  disrupted  by  civil  disorder.  Refugees  flowed  across  the 
Palk  Strait  into  India.  Through  this  period  of  strain,  however,  we 
kept  our  dialogue  going. 

We  have  reached  an  Agreement.  It  is  a  momentous  event  in  the 
history  of  our  two  countries.  It  heralds  peace.  It  promises  national 
reconciliation  in  Sri  Lanka.  It  has  created  conditions  for  the  return  of 
the  refugees.  It  has  dispelled  the  clouds  that  had  hovered  over  our 
relationship. 

The  Agreement  is  a  tribute  to  the  wisdom  and  understanding  of 
the  government  and  people  of  Sri  Lanka.  I  would  like  to  pay  a 
personal  tribute  to  the  courage  and  statesmanship  of  President 
Jayawardene.  The  Agreement  embodies  his  faith  in  the  great  values 
of  Maitri,  Karuna  and  Samanvaya. 

The  Agreement  consolidates  the  historic  relationship  between 
India  and  Sri  Lanka.  It  is  not  mere  geographical  proximity  which 
binds  us.  Ours  is  a  relationship  of  heart  and  mind;,,  finding  expression 
in  history  and  philosophy,  literature  and  art,  and  in  Qur  contemporary 
concerns  and  daily  lives.  Our  trust  in  each  other  lay  at  the  heart  of 
the  arduous  process  of  negotiations.  That  trust  has  been  vindiciited 
by  the  happy  conclusion  we  have  reached.  The  Agreement  betokens 
India’s  continued  commitment  to  the  unity  and;^welLbeing  of  Sri 
Lanka., 

Every  agreement  ds  an  act  of  faith.:' Faith,.*^  to  triumph,  needs 
unremitting  toil  and  unflinching  determination.  In  democracies, 
critics  are  often  more  vocal  than  supporters.  It  is  up^  to  us  to  defend 
this  Agreement  and  bring  round  its  detractors,  As-we  move  into  the 
next  and  vital  phase  of  implementing  that  Agreement  we  shalLhave 
to  draw  deep  on  the  vast  reserves  of  goodwill  and  understanding 
which  our  peoples  have  for  each  other. 

This  is  not  the^time  for  recrimination  or  reprisal.  It  is  time  to  heal 
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the  wounds,  to  comfort  the  afflicted.  It  is  time  for  renewal  and 
re-building. 

Let  our  guiding  light  be  Subramania  Bharati: 

“Living  together  is  the  true  life, 

Falling  apart  spells  ruin; 

Well  must  this  lesson  be  learned. 

No  other  wisdom  do  we  need.” 

Through  this  Accord,  we  resume  the  journey  on  which  both  our 
countries  embarked  when  Emperor  Ashoka,  who  renounced  War  and 
violence,  sent  his  son,  Arhat  Mahendra  to  Sri  Lanka  with  the 
Buddha’s  message  of  non-violence,  compassion  and  justice. 

Long  live  Indo-Sri  Lankan  friendship. 


Indo-Sri  Lankan  Agreement 

I  HAVE  RETURNED  yesterday  from  a  brief  but  momentous  visit  to 
Colombo  and  I  would  like  to  take  the  House  into  confidence 
immediately  about  the  outcome.  I  consider  the  visit  momentous 
because  His  Excellency,  the  President  of  Sri  Lanka  and  I  signed  an 
Agreement  on  the  29th  of  July,  which  aims  at  bringing  to  an  end  the 
difficult  conflict  which  has  afflicted  our  friendly  neighbour  Sri 
Lanka  for  years.  The  House  is  aware  of  the  background  of  the  ethnic 
conflict  between  the  citizens  of  Sri  Lanka  which  has  its  roots  in 
complex  historical  and  socio-economic  factors.  The  conflict  assumed 
acute  dimensions  over  the  last  four  years  endangering  the  very 
stability,  unity  and  integrity  of  Sri  Lanka. 

Things  reached  a  low  with  the  outbreak  of  unprecedented 
violence  against  Tamils  in  Sri  Lanka  in  1983.  I  do  not  wish  to  go 
into  the  details  of  the  large-scale  killings  and  the  extensive  sufferings 
which  affected  the  Sri  Lankan  people.  The  period  between  July  1983 
and  May  1987  was  a  particularly  tragic  chapter  in  Sri  Lankan 
history.  Thousands  of  civilians  were  killed — Tamils,  Sinhalese, 
women  and  children,  even  monks,  priests.  Thousands  were  rendered 
homeless  and  became  refugees,  as  it  were,  within  Sri  Lanka  itself. 
India  received  nearly  150,000  Sri  Lankan  Tamil  refugees. 

India  has  a  deep  interest  in  Sri  Lanka’s  unity,  integrity  and 
stability.  The  entire  country  has  felt  concerned  at  the  strife  in  Sri 
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Lanka.  President  Jayawardene  sought  our  good  offices  in  finding  an 
equitable  and  enduring  solution  to  the  crisis.  We  agreed  to  help.  Our 
efforts  were  directed  towards  getting  the  difficulties  and 
apprehensions  of  Sri  Lanka’s  Tamil  citizens  removed,  so  that  Sri 
Lanka  could  preserve  its  unity  and  integrity  as  well  as  its 
multi-lingual,  multi-ethnic,  muhi-religidus  plural  csjaracter.  Four 
years  of  patient  and  unremitting  dialogue  culminated  in  the 
Agreement  signed  in  Colombo  on  29th  of  July.  President 
Jayawardene  and  I  have  also  exchanged  letters  agreeing  on  measures 
to  meet  our  mutual  concerns  and  to  strengthen  our  bilateral  relations. 

We  have  structured  a  framework  for  a  durable  solution  to  Sri 
Lanka’s  ethnic  problem.  The  Agreement  meets  the  basic  aspirations 
which  animated  the  Tamils’  struggle,  namely,  the  desire  to  be 
recognised  as  a  distinct  ethnic  entity;  political  autonomy  for 
managing  their  political  future;  an  appropriate  devolution  of 
governmental  power  to  meet  this  objective,  the  recognition  of  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  provinces  of  Sri  Lanka  as  areas  of  historical 
habitation  of  the  Tamils,  and  the  acknowledgement  and  designation 
of  Tamil  as  an  official  language  of  the  Democratic  Socialist  Republic 
of  Sri  Lanka. 

The  Agreement  constitutes  the  Eastern  and  Northern  Provinces  of 
Sri  Lanka  into  one  administrative  unit  with  an  elected  Provincial 
Council  and  a  Chief  Minister.  Powers  would  be  devolved  to  the 
Provincial  Council  within  the  framework  of  the  proposals  finalised 
between  May  to  December  1986  to  ensure  a  full  measure  of 
autonomy  to  the  provinces  in  Sri  Lanka. 

The  Emergency  in  Sri  Lanka  is  to  be  lifted  in  the  near  future.  The 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  surrender  of  arms  is  to  take  place 
within  a  defined  timeframe.  A  general  amnesty  is  to  be  granted  to  all 
militant  cadres.  Elections  to  the  Provincial  Councils  are  to  be  held 
within  three  months. 

The  Agreement  suggests  the  holding  of  a  referendum  on  the  basic 
issue  of  the  link  between  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Provinces  by  the 
end  of  1988,  which  the  President  has  the  discretion  to  postpone. 

The  President  of  Sri  Lanka  and  I  have  also  exchanged  letters  in 
which  Sri  Lanka  has  agreed  to  be  responsive  to  India’s  political  and 
security  concerns.  The  Agreement  and  the  letters  detail  the 
obligations  which  India  has  undertaken  on  its  part  to  ensure  the 
unity,  territorial  integrity  and  stability  of  Sri  Lanka.  We  shall  meet 
these  obligations  faithfully  and  in  full. 

The  President  of  Sri  Lanka  informed  me  that  he  felt  that  the 
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outbreak  of  violence  in  Colombo  and  other  parts  of  Sri  Lanka  over 
the  last  few  days  was' the  work  of  the  Sinhala  terrorist  organisation, 
the  JVP.  He  felt  that  some  members  of  religious  organisations  and 
opposition  parties  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  used  as  tools  by  the 
JVP.  But  none  of  the  parties  representing  trade  unions  and  workers 
had  supported  the  violence.  - 

Honourable  Members  would  recall  that  the  same  organisation  had 
engineered  a  large-scale  insurrection  in  Sri  Lanka  in  1971.  The  then 
Prime  Minister,  Mrs  Bandaranaike,  had  asked  for  our  assistance  to 
put  down  the  insurgency,  and  we  had  given  prompt  and  full 
assistance. 

President  Jayawardene  explained  that  because  of  the  deteriorating 
situation  as  a  result  of  these  disturbances  and  the  increasing  demands 
that  this  puts  on  the  Sri  Lankan  security  forces,  his  Government 
would  need  assistance  to  irhplement  the  Indo-Sri  Lankan  Agreement 
for  ending  the  ethnic  crisis.*  For  this  purpose  the  Government  tjf  Sri 
Lanka  made  a  formal  request  for  appropriate  Indian  fnilitary 
assistance  to  ensure  the  cessatibh  of  hostilities  and  surrender  of  afms 
in  the  Jaffna  Peninsula  aridVrf  required,  in  the  Eastern  Province.  He 
also  requested  for  air  transport  to  move  some  of  the  Lankan  troops 
from  Jaffna  to  points  in  the  South.  " 

In  response  to  this  formal  request  from  the  Government  of  Sri 
Lanka,  and  in  terms  of  our  obligations  under  the  just  signed  Indo-Sri 
Lankan  Agreement,  units  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  India  landed  in  the 
Jaffna  Peninsula  yesterday.  Let  me  repeat  that  our  troops  have 
landed  in  Sri  Lanka  in  response  to  a  specific  and  foritial  request  of 
the'Government  of  Sri  Lanka  who  have  invoked  our  obligations  and 
commitments  under  the  Indo-Sri  Lankan  Agreement.  Our  troops 
have  gone  there  to  help  implement  the  Agreement,  to  end  the  ethnic 
strife  in  Sri  Lanka  and  theif  despatch  underlines  our  firm 
commitment  to  the  unity  and  integrity  of  Sri  Lanka.  We  are  in 
continuous  touch  with  the  Government  of  Sri  Lankk  at  various 
levels.  ' 

The  conclusion  of  this  Agreement  has  not  been  an  easy  exercise 
fo'r  the  Sri  Lankan  Government  and  Sri  Lankan  leadership.  I  wish 
once- ‘again  to  pay  a  tribute  to  President  Jayawardene’ s  wisdom, 
courage  and  statesmanship. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Agreement  which  we’have  signed  with  Sri 
Lanka  brings  to  an  end  a  tragic  chapter  of  Sri  Lanka’s  recent  history 
and  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter  in  Indo-Sri  Lanka  relation. 
I  am  equally  confident  that  the  Agreement  will  remove  past  tensions 
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and  mistrust  and  consolidate  and  strengthen  the  friendship  between 
the  peoples  of  Sri  Lanka  and  India  dating  back  to  more  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  years  of  shared  history  and  heritage. 

The  text  of  the  Agreement  signed  between  His  Excellency 
President  Jayawardene  and  myself  and  the  letters  exchanged  between 
us  at  Colombo  are  placed  on  the  table  of  the  House. 


A  Historic  Agreement 


Today,  we  are  gathered,  here  because  peace  has  come  to  Sri 
Lanka.  I  last  spoke  to  you  a  little  over  two  years  ago  from  this  same 
platform  on  15July  1985.  I  had  then  said  that  there  could  be  only  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  problems  in  Sri  Lanka.  Today,  I  am  with  you 
again  and  iti  gives  us  .  all  great  pleasure  that  the  violence  and  the 
problems  that?  had  arisen  in  Sri  Lanka,  especially  the  northern  parts 
of  Sri  Lanka,  are  getting  solved  and>are  behind  us  now.  Peace  has 
come  through  patient  negotiation,  throughs complex  discussions,  and, 
most  of  all,  through  persuasion.  For  four  years,  all  of  us  have  been 
worried  and  upset  at  the  way  things  ? were  developing  in  Sri  Lanka, 
with  the  ethnic  conflict  in  Sri  Lanka.  We  have  been  saddened  by  the 
many  innocents  who  have  been  killed,  by  the  bomb  blasts,  by  the 
aerial  bombing,  by  the  artillery  attacks.  Lakhs  have  been  rendered 
homeless.  One  and  a  half  lakhs  have  come  as  refugees  to  Tamil 
Nadu.  Now,  we  have  created  conditions  for  an  end  to  the  killings,  for 
an  end  to  needless  suffering,  for  an  end  to  all  discrimination. 

The  Agreement  that  we  have  signed  ushers  back  peace  and 
tranquillity.  It  secures  justice  for  the  Tamil  minority.  It  provides 
autonomy,  approximately  like  that  of  an  Indian  State,  to  the  Tamils 
in  Sri  Lanka.  It  safeguards  the  Tamil  identity,  their  language  and 
thqir  culture.  Now  the  Tamils  in  Sri  Lanka  will  continue  to  live,  as 
they  have  lived  in  Sri  Lanka  for,  hundreds  of  years,  as  honoured  and 
respected  citizens,  enjoying  all  political  and  civic  rights  on  a  footing 
of  equality  with  all  other  Sri  Lankans. 

I  must  also  congratulate  President  Jayawardene  for  his  wisdom, 
for  the  statesmanship  that  he  has  shown,  for  the  moral  courage  that 
he  has  shown,  for  standing  up  to  the  extremists  in  Sri  Lanka. 

In  accordance  with  the  Agreement,  and  at  the  formal  request  of 
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the  Sri  Lankan  Government,  a  number  of  Indian  troops  have  landed 
in  Jaffna,  to  help  maintain  peace  and  to  give  any  other  assistance. 
The  Sri  Lankan  Government  have  given  us  credible  assurances  that 
they  will  not  take  advantage  of  the  disarming  of  the  militants. 

Before  I  went  to  Sri  Lanka  to  sign  the  Agreement,  I  talked  with 
all  the  militants  and  the  more  moderate  Tamils  from  Sri  Lanka.  I  had 
consultations  with  all  those  who  were  fighting  for  justice  and 
equality  in  Sri  Lanka.  The  militants  have  all  understood,  and  they 
have  agreed  with  the  settlement,  with  the  Agreement,  that  we  have 
signed. 

This  Agreement  secures  everything  that  the  Sri  Lankan  Tamils 
had  demanded,  short  of  breaking  Sri  Lanka’s  unity.  In  fact,  it  goes 
well  beyond  the  initial  demands  of  the  Sri  Lankan  Tamils.  Under  the 
Agreement,  approximately  one-third  of  Sri  Lankan  territory  will  be 
made  into  a  single  province  where  the  Tamils  will  have  a  clear 
majority.  They  will  have  regional  autonomy  comparable  to  State 
governments  in  India.  This  represents  an  immense  advance  over 
what  had  been  set  out  for  the  Tamils  in  Annexure  ‘C’  in  1983.  It 
represents  major  concessions  by  the  Sri  Lankan  Government  to  the 
Tamil  demands  and  to  Tamil  sentiment. 

Every  reasonable  demand  has  been  met.  This  is  the  time  to  stop 
fighting,  to  stop  violence  and  to  stop  the  conflict.  It  is  time  to  start 
building.  The  stage  has  now  been  set  for  a  national  reconciliation. 
We  must  do  everything  that  we  can  to  assist  in  this  task,  in  this 
process  of  reconciliation  and  rebuilding.  There  is  nothing  further  to 
be  gained  by  more  violence  and  more  killing.  We  must  bring  about 
peace  and  destroy  no  more  life,  no  more  property.  There  should  be 
no  sympathy  now  for  anyone  who  acts  against  this  Agreement, 
because  anyone  who  acts  against  this  Agreement  will  be  acting 
against  the  interests  of  the  Tamils  in  Sri  Lanka.  Some  of  the  militant 
groups  have  been  a  little  apprehensive,  perhaps  a  little  worried  about 
their  personal  security.  They  have  also  been  worried  about  how  they 
will  fit  into  the  future  picture  in  Sri  Lanka.  1  have  reassured  them 
that  the  Agreement  covers  both  these  aspects  very  effectively.  We 
will  see  that  their  security  and  their  involvement  in  this  rebuilding 
process  is  there  for  everyone  in  northern  Sri  Lanka. 

This  tension  and  violence  in  Sri  Lanka  was  also  causing  problems 
for  our  region.  Forces  which  do  not  stand  for  non-alignment,  forces 
which  are  not  in  India’s  interest,  were  showing  their  presence  in  Sri 
Lanka.  The  hostilities  had  opened  up  opportunities  for  others  to  fish 
in  troubled  waters  and  to  cause  problems  in  our  part  of  the  world. 
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Our  security  lies  in  non-alignment.  Certain  outside  presences  in  Sri 
Lanka  were  destabilising  this  commitment  to  non-alignment.  This 
agreement  not  only  brings  to  an  end  the  conflict,  it  also  brings  peace, 
it  gives  justice  to  the  minority  communities  in  Sri  Lanka  and  it  also 
removes  opportunities  for  hostile  forces  to  destabilise  the  region.  It 
strengthens  the  security  of  our  region,  it  strengthens  non-alignment 
in  our  region. 

Apart  from  the  Agreement  which  looks  to  the  Tamils’  interests  in 
Sri  Lanka,  we  also  had  exchange  of  letters  between  President 
Jayawardene  and  myself.  It  is  in  the  exchange  of  these  letters  that  we 
have  seen  to  the  security  problems  in  our  region.  With  this  exchange 
of  letters,  we  will  see  that  such  hostile  forces  are  not  allowed  to 
come  into  our  region.  This  exchange  of  letters  ensures  that  forces 
prejudicial  to  India’s  interests  will  not  be  present  on  Sri  Lankan  soil. 
It  also  ensures  that  Sri  Lanka’s  ports,  including  Trincomalee,  will  not 
be  given  for  military  use  if  this  is  prejudicial  to  India’s  interests.  It 
also  ensures  that  any  broadcasting  facilities  that  are  set  up  in  Sri 
Lanka  will  not  be  used  for  military  or  intelligence  purposes. 

With  this  Agreement,  and  the  exchange  of  letters.  President 
Jayawardene  has  shown  his  commitment  to  Gandhiji’s  ideals  of 
non-violence  and  truth.  He  has  shown  his  commitment  to 
non-alignment.  This  is  the  time  to  end  violence.  This  is  not  the  time 
for  recriminations  or  reprisals.  This  is  the  time  to  bring  peace,  to 
rebuild  and  to  develop  a  new  friendship  and  bondage  between  the 
various  communities  in  Sri  Lanka.  This  is  the  time  for  restoring 
confidence  and  faith,  for  promoting  amity  and  goodwill,  for 
rebuilding,  for  renewal.  This  is  a  time  for  comforting  the  bereaved. 
This  Agreement  ends  a  period  of  pain  and  sorrow.  It  ends  the 
anguish  and  suffering.  It  ushers  in  a  new  era  of  peace. 

At  this  turning  point  in  Sri  Lankan  history,  we  must  mourn  the 
dead,  our  hearts  go  out  to  the  widows  and  orphans,  to  the  mothers 
who  have  lost  their  sons,  to  the  daughters  who  have  lost  their  fathers; 
but  their  memory  cannot  be  honoured  by  further  bloodshed.  Their 
memory  will  be  honoured  only  if  the  Tamils  continue  to  live  in  Sri 
Lanka  with  peace,  with  honour,  with  dignity.  This  is  what  we  have 
made  possible  with  this  Agreement. 

This  Agreement,  in  a  sense,  shows  the  greatness  of  our 
civilizations,  the  tolerance,  the  compassion  of  our  civilizations. 
There  have  been  many  civilizations  in  human  history  but  there  are 
only  one  or  two  which  have  continued  without  a  break  into  modern 
times,  and  ours  is  one  such  civilization.  Many  civilizations  have  not 
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survived  because  they  were  not  able  to  adapt  to  new  influences, 
because  they  could  not  co  exist  with  differences  of  language  or 
region  or  religion.  Our  strength  is  in  our  flexibility  and  adaptability. 
Our  strength  is  in  our  resilience.  And  this  comes  from  a 
self-confidence  in  ourselves,  a  self-confidence  which  allows  us  to  go 
beyond,  to  pick  the  best,  yet  remain  ourselves.  It  comes  from  the 
belief  that  all  human  beings  have  an  essential  worth.  It  comes  from 
believing  in  one  human  family — Vasudhaiva  Kutumbakam.  This 
Agreement  draws  upon  the  deep  values  of  our  shared  traditions  with 
Sri  Lanka,  of  our  shared  history  with  Sri  Lanka.  Our  relationships  go 
back  thousands  of  years. 

Today,  we  have  realised  Mahakavi  Subramania  Bharati’s  dream: 

"To  Sri  Lanka  we  shall  build  a  bridge  or  raising  seta  to  build  a 
road" 

We  have  built  that  bridge  of  friendship.  There  are  deep  links 
between  India  and  Sri  Lanka.  There  are  the  links  going  back  to 
Buddhism,  and  then  there  are  the  links  that  you  yourselves  are  so 
aware  of,  with  the  Tamils.  While  some  people  from  Tamil  Nadu 
crossed  the  Palk  Straits  into  Sri  Lanka,  others  from  as  far  as  Orissa 
and  Bihar  had  sailed  long  long  ago  to  Sri  Lanka.  Both  the  majority 
and  the  minority  communities  in  Sri  Lanka  have  strong  links  with 
India. 

Gandhiji  had  said:  "Buddha  never  rejected  Hinduism,  but  he 
broadened  its  base.  He  gave  it  new  life  and  a  new  interpretation." 
Gandhiji  had  also  said  of  Islam  and  Christianity  to  which  many  Sri 
Lankan  Tamils  also  adhere: 

"I  regard  Islam  to  be  a  religion  of  peace  in  the  same  sense  as 
Christianity,  Buddhism  and  Hinduism  are.  No  doubt  there  are 
differences  in  degrees,  but  the  object  of  these  religions  is  peace." 

This  Agreement  brings  about  peace — peace  which  is  much 
required  in  Sri  Lanka,  especially  in  the  Tamil  areas. 

While  peace  has  already  been  restored,  we  must  be  realistic.  Each 
one  of  us  must  do  whatever  is  in  our  ability  to  see  that  nothing 
disturbs  this  peace.  Although  peace  has  been  fully  restored,  it  has 
come  neither  quickly  nor  easily.  Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties 
and  problems  in  completing  this  Agreement — and  whenever  there 
has  been  such  violence  and  such  high  tempers,  one  cannot  expect  it 
to  be  switched  off  on  the  turn  of  a  switch — we  must  approach  this 
problem  the  way  we  have  approached  this  peace:  discuss,  sit  across 
the  table,  and  bring  about  solutions.  And  1  know  that  solutions  are 
possible. 
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There  will  be  many  forces  which  will  like  to  see  that  this  Agreement 
does  not  work  out.  All  those  forces  whose  presences  will  have  to  be 
removed  would  not  Uke  to  see  this  Agreement  come  through.  All  those 
who  feel  that  they  can  benefit  from  the  violence  and  the  killings  will  not 
want  this  Agreement  to  come  thi*ough.  But  it  is  up  to  us,  Sri  Lanka  and 
India,  to  see  this  Agreement  through,  with  patience  and  with  perseverance. 

Extremists  on  both  sides  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  pawns  in  the 
hands  of  these  forces.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  break  the  peace.  They 
must  not  be  allowed  to  provoke  retaliation.  The  democratic  method  is  the 
only  method  for  getting  real,  workable  and  long-term  solutions.  It  is  there 
that  we  must  seek  for  the  answers. 

This  agreement  has  been  possible  because  many  people  have  been 
involved.  From  the  first  tentative  steps  in  July  1983,  when  President 
Jayawardene  first  asked  Indiraji  for  help,  many  people  have  been  involved 
from  outside;  I  must  thank  each  one  of  them  for  their  contribution  towards 
this  historic  Agreement.  And  I  must  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the  people  of 
Tamil  Nadu  because  you  have  demonstrated  tremendous  courage  and 
humanity  during  these  very  difficult  years.  You  have  suffered  great 
anguish  while  relatives  and  friends  have  been  killed,  but  you  have 
persevered,  you  have  shown  tremendous  strength.  The  whole  countiy  has 
stood  with  Tamil  Nadu  during  these  difficult  years  and  today  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  people  of  Tamil  Nadu  on  behalf  of  780  million  Indians  for  the 
courage  and  perseverance  that  you  have  shown.  You,  the  people  of  Tamil 
Nadu,  have  shown  tremendous  restraint  in  the  face  of  serious  provocations 
and  incitement  to  violence.  You  have  kept  your  heads  level  and  you  have 
kept  the  greater  perspective  in  view.  You  have  not  been  swayed  by  false 
rhetoric.  I  hope  that  the  Agreement  with  Sri  Lanka  brings  some  peace  and 
comfort  to  you  too. 

In  just  a  few  days,  we  will  be  celebrating  our  40th  Independence 
anniversary.  This  Agi*eement  is  a  major  landmark  in  these  four  decades  of 
India’s  freedom.  I  am  told  that  no  such  Agreement  has  been  signed  by  any 
country  in  the  world,  at  least  in  this  century.  It  is  an  Agreement  without 
precedent  in  history.  It  is  an  Agreement  which  does  not  have  a  parallel  in 
the  world.  It  is  an  Agreement  which  vindicates  the  principles  of 
good-neighbourliness,  peaceful  coexistence  and  non-alignment.  It  is  an 
Agreement  which  puts  into  practice  the  ethical  ideals  of  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Indiraji.  Needless  to  say,  we  will  be  looking  for 
your  full  support  for  the  implementation  of  this  Agreement. 

Lastly,  I  would  like  to  thank  Chief  Minister  M.G.  Ramachandranji 
without  whose  help  this  Agreement  would  not  have  been  possible. 


Aggressive  Policies  Must  End 


In  welcoming  your  excellency  to  our  country,  we  welcome 
you  to  your  "second  home,"  as  you  yourself  have  described  India. 
You  are  to  us  much  more  than  an  honoured  guest;  you  are  a  brother 
and  a  friend.  We  recall  with  pleasure  your  earlier  visits  to  our 
country.  This  visit  further  cements  the  special  relationship  and 
understanding  which  exists  between  the  people  of  Palestine  and  the 
people  of  India. 

Our  great  leaders  who  fought  for  the  freedom  of  our  country 
regarded  the  struggle  for  our  freedom  as  integral  to  the  larger 
worldwide  struggle  for  the  restoration  to  all  subjugated  peoples  of 
their  right  to  self-determination  and  of  their  right  to  an  independent 
homeland.  Gandhiji  proclaimed: 

"Palestine  belongs  to  the  Arabs  in  the  same  sense  that  England 
belongs  to  the  English  or  France  to  the  French". 

He  went  on  to  describe  the  deprivation  of  Palestine  from  its  Arab 
inhabitants  as  "a  crime  against  humanity",  condemning  the  outside 
settlers  as  "co-sharers  with  the  British  in  despoiling  a  people  who 
have  done  no  wrong  to  them."  And  presaging  the  stand  which 
independent  India  would  take,Jawaharlal  Nehru  wrote  in  1938  that: 
"Palestine  is  an  Arab  country  and  Arab  interests  must  prevail 
there." 

Thus,  the  genesis  of  the  close  ties  which  bind  our  two  peoples  lies 
in  our  respective  freedom  movements,  our  joint  concerns  and  the 
pressures  to  which  we  are  subjected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  reaffirm  that  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organisation  is  the  true  representative  of  the  Palestinian  people. 
Thanks  to  your  inspiring  leadership  and  wise  guidance,  the  inherent 
strength  and  unity  of  the  Palestinian  people  has  been  maintained  in 
the  face  of  external  pressures  and  outside  intervention.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  your  people’s  trust  and  confidence  in  your  leadership  that  the 
recent  meeting  in  Algiers  of  the  Palestine  National  Council 
demonstrated  once  again  that  the  PLO  is  the  sole,  authentic  and 
legitimate  representative  of  the  Palestinian  people. 

For  decades,  the  Palestinian  people  have  been  subjected  to 
hardship  and  injustice,  oppression  and  repression.  They  have  been 
uprooted  from  their  homes.  Their  lands  have  been  expropriated. 


Banquet  speech  in  honour  ol  Mr  Yasser  Arafat,  Chairman  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organisation, 
New  Delhi,  3  August  1987 
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Their  rights  have  been  trampled  upon.  One  of  our  great  freedom 
fighters,  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak,  galvanized  the  nation  when  he 
proclaimed: 

"Swaraj  (self-rule)  is  our  birth  right  — and  we  shall  have  it.”  In 
the  same  spirit  we  affirm: 

”An  independent  homeland  is  your  inalienable  right — and  you 
shall  have  it.” 

It  is  not  for  any  lack  of  international  concern  or  effort  that  the 
Palestinian  problem  has  eluded  a  solution.  It  is  primarily  due  to  the 
obduracy  of  Israel.  And,  in  turn,  Israel’s  intransigence  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  external  support  it  receives.  Israel  must  pay  heed 
to  international  opinion.  It  must  halt  its  aggressive  and  expansionist 
policies.  It  must  concede  the  national  rights  of  the  Palestinian  people. 

Repressive  measures  cannot  silence  the  voice  of  freedom.  Israel 
must  withdraw  totally  and  unconditionally  from  all  occupied  Arab 
territories.  The  Palestinian  people  must  secure  their  inalienable  right 
to  self-determination  and  an  independent  State.  That  is  the  only  basis 
on  which  a  durable,  just  and  comprehensive  settlement  of  the 
problems  of  the  region  can  be  achieved. 

We,  for  our  part,  will  continue  to  support  and  promote  the 
national  aspirations  of  the  Palestinian  people  in  all  appropriate 
international  forums.  Bilaterally,  we  will  continue  to  extend  our  full 
co-operation  and  assistance  to  our  Palestinian  brothers. 

So  long  as  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  Palestinian  people  are 
denied,  the  situation  in  West  Asia  cannot  but  remain  tense  and 
unstable.  There  is,  perhaps,  now  a  somewhat  greater  international 
awareness  of  the  importance  for  global  peace  of  freedom  and  justice 
for  Palestine.  This  is  reflected  in  the  growing  consensus  in  favour  of 
an  International  Peace  Conference  on  the  Middle  East.  It  is 
indispensable  that  the  PLO  and  all  parties  concerned  must  participate 
in  such  a  Conference.  World  public  opinion  strongly  favours  a  just 
and  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Palestinian  question.  Any  failure  to 
understand  and  accommodate  legitimate  Palestinian  aspirations 
through  the  process  of  negotiations  at  an  international  conference 
can  only  result  in  the  intensification  of  the  armed  struggle  to  assert 
and  secure  Palestinian  rights. 

The  Iran-Iraq  war  has  inflicted  incalculable  harm  on  both  nations. 
The  damage  to  material  resources  has  been  stupendous.  The  loss  of 
human  life  is  tragic.  The  danger  of  the  conflict  spilling  over  into 
other  countries  of  the  region  has  never  been  greater.  The  threat  of 
external  intervention  has  never  been  more  grave.  This  is  a  matter  of 
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deep  concern  to  the  international  community  as  a  whole,  but  most 
particularly  to  us  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  conflict  and 
are  fellow  members  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement.  We  shall  persist 
in  our  efforts  to  bring  about  an  early  end  to  this  disastrous  conflict. 

The  situation  in  South  Africa  remains  explosive.  Human  rights 
are  cruelly  abrogated  and  human  dignity  denied.  Apartheid  survives 
on  the  succour  it  receives  from  its  links  with  the  powerful  economies 
of  the  developed  world.  Sanctions  are  needed  to  cut  that  umbilical 
cord.  Pretoria  also  receives  sustenance  from  the  same  sources  in  its 
continuing  illegal  colonial  occupation  of  Namibia.  Meanwhile,  it 
subjects  the  front-line  States  to  relentless  political  and  economic 
destabilisation.  The  AFRICA  Fund  is  playing  an  active  role  in 
co-ordinating  economic  support  for  the  beleagured  States  of  the 
frontline. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  our  region  the  rivalries  among  outside  powers 
and  the  massive  induction  of  sophisticated  arms  threaten  the  security 
and  stability  of  the  region.  Scarce  resources  are  being  diverted  from 
economic  development  to  a  spiralling  arms  race.  We  firmly  believe 
that  enduring  peace  cannot  be  secured  through  an  escalation  of  arms 
but  only  through  the  development  of  friendly  and  co-operative 
relationship.  The  resolute  pursuit  of  this  objective  has  opened  up 
imminent  prospects  of  a  political  settlement  to  the  ethnic  problem  in 
Sri  Lanka.  We  are  seeking  to  develop  good  relations  with  all  our 
neighbours,  both  bilaterally  and  through  the  South  Asian  Association 
for  Regional  Co-operation. 


Non-alignment  for  World  Peace 


I  WOULD  LIKE  to  welcome  all  the  distinguished  scholars, 

academicians,  opinion  leaders  and  diplomats  who  have  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  and  are  gathered  here  today  for  this  Seminar  on 
Non-alignment  and  World  Peace.  Your  erudition,  your  insight  are 
needed  to  understand  and  evaluate  the  genesis  of  Non-alignment  and 
its  relevance  in  today’s  contemporary  world.  Amongst  us  in  the 
Non-aligned  Movement,  there  is  a  close  affinity  as  befits  the 
Movement.  As  Indira  Gandhi  had  said,  "The  Non-aligned  Movement 
is  the  largest  peace  movement  in  the  world”. 


Inaugural  address  at  the  International  Seminar  on  Non-alignment  and  World  Peace,  New  Delhi, 
7  August  1987. 
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India’s  choice  of  non-alignment  was  not  by  accident.  The  ethos  of 
non-alignment  is  woven  deep  in  the  woof  and  warp  of  India’s 
national  fabric.  It  is  deep  in  our  civilization  and  our  heritage.  The 
ideals  of  peace,  of  tolerance,  of  pluralism  and  of  universal 
brotherhood  go  back  to  the  origins  of  our  civilization.  Our 
civilization  has  survived  while  others  have  disappeared  into  oblivion 
because  of  its  resilience,  because  of  its  flexibility  and  its  adaptability, 
because  it  has  the  ability  and  the  self-confidence  to  absorb  and 
assimilate  whatever  has  been  the  best  in  other  civilization  and  in 
other  cultures.  Cross-fertilisation  has  flourished  and  we  have  not 
rejected  without  evaluating  others’  ideas.  We  have  survived  because 
of  synthesis,  not  antipathy  to  different  ways  of  life,  different  ideals, 
different  beliefs,  different  thoughts.  This  tradition  of  assimilative 
humanism  is  deeply  etched  in  our  collective  psyche.  It  is  from  this 
ethos  that  our  freedom  movement  developed  strength  against  British 
rule,  not  against  the  Englishman.  Our  creed  was  non-violence,  our 
bedrock  was  secularism.  From  that  has  developed  our  philosophy  of 
non-alignment.  Non-alignment  is  our  framework  of  interaction  with 
the  contemporary  world  keeping  in  harmony  with  our  ancient  ideals. 

Our  emergence  as  an  independent  nation  coincided  with  the  dawn 
of  the  nuclear  age,  which  transformed  the  role  of  military  power  in 
human  affairs.  In  the  pre-nuclear  age,  a  breakdown  of  the  balance  of 
power,  resulted  only  in  a  breakdown  of  the  peace  in  the  region. 
Today,  if  there  is  a  breakdown  of  the  balance  of  power,  it  will  result 
in  collective  suicide,  in  the  destruction  of  the  attacker  and  the 
attacked.  It  will  eliminate  all  the  combatants  as  well  as  the 
non-combatants.  It  will  annihilate  most  of  the  human  race,  most  of 
animal  life,  and  most  of  plant  life.  It  will  spell  doom  to  the  present 
generation  and  untold  future  generations.  In  a  sense,  it  could  be 
called  the  ultimate  epidemic.  And  the  only  cure  for  such  an  epidemic 
is  prevention.  It  is  imperative,  therefore,  for  us  to  devise  alternative 
strategies  to  those  that  existed  in  the  pre-nuclear  era.  The  obsolete 
concepts  of  balance  of  power  must  be  replaced  by  something  which 
can  function  in  a  nuclear  world.  The  alternative  can  only  be  peaceful 
coexistence.  And  the  centrepiece  of  any  philosophy  of  peaceful 
coexistence  is  the  philosophy  of  non-alignment. 

While  those  who  believe  in  cold  war  or  in  the  balance  of 
power  live  in  a  paroxysm  of  hate,  they  paint  others  in  devilish 
colours  and  themselves  as  paragons  of  virtue,  we,  on  the  other  hand, 
urge  reason  and  understanding,  tolerance  and  compassion, 
co-operation  and  not  rivalry,  coexistence  and  not  confrontation. 
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When  Jawaharlal  Nehru  first  articulated  non-alignment,  India  was  a 
little  island  of  peace  in  a  vast,  turbulent  ocean  of  confrontation. 
Slowly,  that  island  has  expanded.  Today,  two-thirds  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  are  members  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement.  We  have 
shown  the  power  blocs  a  way  out  of  dangerous  and  barren 
confrontations  by  our  very  existence,  by  adhering  to  non-alignment, 
by  enlarging  the  area  of  peace,  and  by  demonstrating  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  peaceful  coexistence.  The  Belgrade  Declaration 
said  that  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons  has  rendered  war  "not  only 
an  anachronism  but  also  a  crime  against  humanity." 

Non-alignment  is  not  only  a  strategy  for  durable  world  peace  but 
also  a  strategy  for  safeguarding  the  independence  of  nations.  After 
the  searing  experience  of  two  centuries  of  colonialism,  we  could  not 
hitch  ourselves  to  the  bandwagon  of  others,  we  could  not 
circumscribe  our  own  opinions  and  our  opinions  to  those  chosen  by 
others.  To  be  free,  we  had  to  be  free  to  speak  our  minds.  We  had  to 
be  free  to  control  our  destinies,  we  had  to  be  free  to  determine  our 
friends,  we  had  to  be  free  to  choose  our  direction,  and  we  had  to  be 
free  to  influence  the  direction  that  the  world  was  taking.  We  rejected 
the  attempts  by  a  handful  of  States  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right 
to  run  others’  affairs,  by  virtue  of  only  their  military  or  economic 
might.  But  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  emergent  nations  in  the 
post-colonial  world  have  adopted  non-alignment.  Because  of  this 
commitment  of  the  newly  independent  nations  to  non-alignment,  our 
foremost  concern  has  been  the  liberation  of  peoples  and  nations.  The 
transformation  of  the  world  community  into  a  community  of 
self-governing  States  has  largely  been  achieved,  but  there  are  a  few 
exceptions,  notably  in  South  Africa,  in  Namibia  and  in  Palestine. 
The  task  there  remains  unfinished.  Colonisation  has  not  ended  there, 
and  the  highest  priority  must  be  given  to  these  three  areas. 

Beyond  being  a  strategy  for  peace  and  the  independence  of 
nations,  non-alignment  is  also  a  strategy  for  equality,  for  justice  in 
international  affairs.  Non-alignment  stands  for  global  democracy, 
where  all  States  have  an  equal  voice  and  equal  say,  where  all  States 
are  listened  to  with  respect,  where  all  are  equal  in  the  attributes  of 
their  sovereignty  irrespective  of  size  or  strength,  military  or 
economic.  The  United  Nations,  for  all  its  imperfections,  is  the  closest 
approximation  to  global  democracy  today.  Alas!  when  most  of  the 
globe  was  under  colonial  subjugation,  the  dominant  powers  said  the 
United  Nations  was  the  voice  of  humankind.  Today,  when  that  same 
humankind  has  found  its  own  voice,  and  has  found  the  United 
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Nations  as  a  forum  to  speak  out,  we  find  that  those  same  powers  are 
disenchanted  with  the  United  Nations  and  the  democratic  ways  in  the 
world.  Therefore,  strengthening  the  United  Nations  is  crucial  in 
today’s  atmosphere,  it  is  crucial  in  our  continuing  struggle  for  a 
world  order  based  on  democratic  equality  amongst  sovereign 
nations. 

Poverty  is  perhaps  the  greatest  threat  to  our  security  and  we  have, 
therefore,  outlined  a  New  International  Economic  Order.  This  was 
elaborated  in  the  Algiers  Summit  of  the  Non-aligned  in  1973.  The 
present  order  is  inequitable  and  unjust.  It  needs  a  radical  overhaul  to 
promote  possibilities  of  development  for  the  poor  in  the  world.  But 
although  the  international  economic  system  is  convulsed  in  a  crisis 
for  over  a  decade,  the  North-South  dialogue  is  at  a  standstill.  Our 
view  is  not  of  our  prosperity  versus  the  prosperity  of  the  North.  We 
feel  that  rapid  growth  in  the  North  is  only  possible  with  rapid, 
sustained  growth  in  the  South.  No  prosperity  can  be  there  for  the 
North  if  there  is  instability,  if  there  are  cyclical  ups  and  downs  and 
structural  malfunctioning  in  the  present  economic  system  as  there  is 
today.  For  our  prosperity  and  that  of  the  North,  we  need  steady 
sustained  development.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  seek  a  mutually 
reinforcing  symbiosis  of  stable  prosperity  in  the  North  and  sustained 
development  in  the  South. 

It  is  incredible  that  the  North’s  response  to  this  appeal  to  reason 
and  justice  is  so  barren.  Yes,  UNCTAD-VII  has  been  more 
constructive  than  the  earlier  UNCTAD,  but  there  is  no  substitute  for 
radical  reorganisation  of  international  economic  relations.  This  is  as 
essential  for  the  North  as  it  is  for  the  South.  But  to  achieve  this,  and 
to  have  the  strength  to  have  our  views  heard,  we  must  first  develop 
South-South  co-operation.  Today,  there  are  many  areas  in 
technologies,  in  scientific  developments  which  are  available  in  the 
South  amongst  ourselves.  But  we  do  not  have  enough  knowledge 
about  ourselves.  We  know  more  about  the  developed  nations  than  we 
know  about  each  other.  Unless  we  are  able  to  change  this,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  develop  South-South  co-operation.  The  first  step  must 
be  more  areas  of  interaction,  more  levels  of  interaction  between  the 
nations  of  the  South.  We  hope  the  South-South  Commission  that  is 
due  to  start  its  work  soon  will  help  in  this  task.  We  are  honoured  that 
a  distinguished  Indian  economist  has  been  chosen  as  the  Secretary 
General  of  this  Commission. 

The  greatest  challenge  in  the  struggle  for  equality  and  justice  is 
perhaps  still  in  Southern  Africa.  The  issues  of  Southern  Africa 
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dominated  the  last  Harare  Summit.  They  are  still  engaging  our 
attention.  The  Non-aligned  Movement  has  identified  itself  with  the 
struggle  in  South  Africa.  It  has  identified  itself  against  apartheid, 
against  colonialism.  It  has  been  with  the  struggle  against  the 
invasions  and  destabilisation  in  Southern  Africa. 

The  AFRICA  Fund  was  set  up  as  an  earnest  of  this  commitment. 
We  have  received  many  contributions  from  non-aligned  members 
despite  their  own  development  demands  and  their  limited  resources. 
Our  commitment  and  our  resolve  will  not  be  reduced  by  our  lack  of 
economic  strength.  We  have  already  received  amounts  for 
approximately  one-third  of  the  target  that  we  have  set  for  ourselves, 
and  we  are  optimistic  that  with  the  other  schemes  that  we  have 
developed  where  nations  could  contribute  directly  to  these  schemes 
that  we  have  identified,  we  will  be  able  to  complete  the  targets  that 
we  have  set  for  the  AFRICA  Fund.  We  have  identified  the  priority 
areas,  and  with  bilateral  assistance  from  other  liberal  minded 
developed  nations,  we  will  be  able  to  achieve  these  targets. 

In  South  Africa,  there  is  a  deceptive  calm.  In  reality,  it  is  a  brief 
lull  before  the  storm  breaks.  Institutionalised  racism  that  is  stamping 
over  human  dignity  and  cruelly  flouting  human  rights  cannot  last.  It 
must  not  be  allowed  to  last.  It  is  a  powder-keg  that  will  blow  up.  It 
has  lasted  so  long  because  of  sustained  sand-bagging  by  certain 
interested  nations,  certain  countries  with  economic  and  military 
interests  which  seem  to  prevail  over  the  greater  human  interests  of 
dignity,  human  dignity  and  freedom.  They  have  supported  the  racist 
regime  in  Pretoria,  but  they  cannot  save  this  regime.  They  must  snap 
their  links.  They  must  end  apartheid.  They  must  make  their  positions 
clear.  The  quicker  apartheid  ends,  the  less  painful  the  transformation 
will  be.  We  must  maintain  our  support  for  those  that  are  fighting 
against  racism,  for  those  that  are  fighting  for  their  freedom.  The  only 
way  of  fighting  apartheid  is  through  compulsory  mandatory 
sanctions  against  the  South  African  regime  which  clearly  constitutes 
a  clear  and  present  threat  to  peace  under  Chapter-VII  of  the  UN 
Charter.  This  will  be  the  highest  tribute  to  Nelson  Mandela  and  his 
people.  Pretoria  has  kept  him  incarcerated  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  now,  and  it  is  a  shame,  not  just  for  Pretoria  but  for  the  whole 
world,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  muster  enough  strength  to 
remove  colonialism  from  its  last  corner  in  the  world. 

The  prolongation  of  apartheid  prolongs  the  colonisation  of 
Namibia.  Nine  long  years  ago,  the  UN  Plan  for  Namibia  was  put 
through  to  accelerate  the  dismantling  of  the  illegal  colonial 
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occupation  of  Namibia  by  Pretoria.  But  some  parties  to  the  Plan  have 
blocked  the  implementation  of  that  Plan.  Some  parties  for  reasons 
totally  alien  to  Namibia,  have  not  allowed  that  Plan  to  go  through. 

South  Africa  also  blatantly  invades  the  front-line  States.  They 
support  the  mercenaries  and  their  puppet  regimes  with  arms  and 
economic  aid.  They  are  throttling  the  normal  life  of  the  front-line 
States.  The  gross  transgression  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  front-line 
States  and  the  use  of  every  ruse  to  destabilise  the  front-line  States 
must  be  faced  with  resolute  courage  by  all  non-aligned  countries. 
The  front-line  States  must  be  supported  in  their  struggle  against 
South  Africa,  against  the  Pretoria  regime,  and  we  must  contribute 
with  whatever  we  can  in  material  and  economic  assistance.  We  must 
contribute  with  moral  support  and  by  inspiring  them.  This  is  the 
challenge  that  the  Non-aligned  face  today.  The  AFRICA  Fund  is  a 
gauge  of  that  solidarity,  of  that  moral  support  and  of  our  material 
assistance. 

The  plight  of  the  Palestinians  continues,  it  is  a  tragedy  that  has 
continued  for  decades.  The  only  solution  is  the  restitution  of  the 
inalienable  right  of  the  Palestinians  to  have  a  State  of  their  own  in 
their  own  homeland.  India  has  fought  for  Palestine’s  right  even 
before  our  Independence.  We  have  spoken  out  for  the  rights  of  our 
brothers.  We  voted  in  the  UN  against  the  partition  of  Palestine. 
Recently,  our  brother  Yasser  Arafat  was  in  Delhi.  India,  we  feel,  is 
his  second  home.  Our  support  for  the  cause  of  the  Palestinian  people 
is  consistent  and  unflinching. 

In  Central  America,  many  non-aligned  countries  are  facing 
pressures  of  intervention  and  aggression.  Popular  struggle  against 
obsolete  and  oppressive  socio-economic  structures  continues.  It 
cannot  be  subordinated  to  the  strategic  interests  of  unilaterally 
imposed  spheres  of  influence.  What  is  needed  is  restraint  and 
dialogue.  What  is  needed  is  for  the  Contadora  process  to  be  upheld 
and  continued. 

In  our  own  region,  the  climate  for  peace  and  stability  is  being 
undermined  by  the  steady  induction  of  sophisticated  weaponry,  by 
attempts  to  integrate  South-West  Asia  into  the  global  strategic 
perspectives  of  outside  powers,  by  foreign  influences  and  presences 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  this  regard,  the  unanimous  view  of  the  littoral 
and  hinterland  States  is  that  our  security  lies  only  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  as  a  Zone  of  Peace.  The  Sri  Lankan  crisis  has  shown  how 
hostile  forces  can  exploit  difficulties  in  other  regions  to  introduce 
unwarranted  presences,  threatening  presences,  presences  that 
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threaten  regional  stability  and  regional  security  and  the  commitment 
to  non-alignment,  forces  that  draw  the  region  into  global  rivalries 
which  are  the  antithesis  of  non-alignment.  The  Indo-Sri  Lanka 
agreement  delivers  a  severe  blow  to  these  forces.  It  emphasises  the 
reality  of  the  region’s  non-alignment,  a  non-alignment  which  is  the 
bulwark  against  outside  rivalries  coming  into  our  region.  The 
Indo-Sri  Lanka  Agreement  shows  that  the  Non-aligned  can  sort  out 
their  own  problems.  We  do  not  need  the  intervention  of  major 
powers.  It  reinforces  the  need  for  an  early  convening  of  the  Colombo 
Conference  on  the  implementation  of  the  1971  UN  Declaration. 

In  the  Gulf,  the  remorseless  conflict  between  two  non-aligned 
countries  continues.  Recent  events  have  underlined  how  potentially 
explosive  this  conflict  is  for  regional  peace,  for  international  peace 
and  for  world  security.  The  unanimous  Security  Council  resolution 
to  end  the  conflict  must  be  paid  heed  to  by  both  the  combatants. 

But  overarching  all  regional  conflicts  and  tensions  and  hotspots  is 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  Nuclear  disarmament  is  a  major  plank  of  the 
Non-aligned  Movement.  The  Non-aligned  have  supported  and 
endorsed  the  Six-Nation  Five-Continent  Peace  Initiative.  The 
prospects  for  nuclear  disarmament  are  better  now  than  they  have 
been  for  many  years.  After  Reykjavik  and  the  subsequent  proposals, 
what  we  need  is  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  tests  to  facilitate  progress 
in  the  disarmament  negotiations. 

We  appreciate  the  suggestions  put  forward  recently  by  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev  in  his  interview  to  ’Merdeka’.  He  has  offered  a 
global  double-zero  disarmament  and  dismantling,  which  includes  the 
short-range  and  the  medium-range  land-based  missiles  in  both 
Europe  and  Asia  (approximately  a  hundred  missiles  which  are  in 
Asia)  which  would  be  dismantled  under  this  scheme,  without 
insisting  on  the  reciprocal  dismantling  of  sea-based  or  air-based 
missiles,  but  with  important  concessions  from  the  United  States.  This 
opens  the  way  for  the  first  genuine  disarmament  agreement  and  the 
first  dismantling  of  operational  systems  since  the  Second  World 
War,  through  a  summit  between  Reagan  and  Gorbachev,  which  we 
hope  will  lead  subsequently  to  the  complete  removal  of  the  sea-based 
and  air-based  missiles  and  the  dismantling  of  all  nuclear  presences  in 
Asia,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Pacific  and  all  over  the  world. 

Interdependence  is  one  of  the  key  factors  in  non-alignment.  A 
co-operative  framework  for  solutions  of  our  common  problems  must 
be  built  if  this  interdependence  on  each  other  is  to  strengthen  our 
Movement.  The  Non-aligned  today  include  half  the  human  family 
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and  we  reach  across  the  globe.  Our  strength  is  in  our  cohesion  and  in 
our  concerted  action.  The  Non-aligned  Movement  is  not  a  bloc. 
Therefore,  differences  in  emphasis  and  nuance  are  inevitable  and 
desirable.  The  Non-aligned  methodology  is  one  of  consensus,  one  of 
consulting  and  getting  all  views  expressed  before  developing  that 
consensus.  What  is  needed  is  the  traditional  spirit  of  accommodation, 
the  spirit  of  respecting  each  other’s  views  within  a  larger  framework 
of  the  Non-aligned  Movement  maintaining  the  principles  and 
objectives  of  the  Movement. 

In  concluding,  I  would  like  to  thank  all  those  who  will  be 
participating  in  this  seminar,  especially  our  friends  from  abroad  who 
have  come  to  participate  in  this  seminar,  commemorating  the  40th 
year  of  our  Independence. 

A  famous  verse  from  the  Rigvedci,  our  most  ancient  text,  presages 
our  approach  to  non-alignment: 

"Sanghachadvam,  Samvadadvam 

Sambhomanasi  janatham  " 

"Let  us  come  together,  Let  us  speak  together.  Let  us  proceed 
together  in  unison." 


Strong  Measures  to  Remove  Apartheid 


A.S  PARLIAMENTARIANS,  YOU  are  the  representatives  of  your 
people.  You  represent  the  dignity  of  your  people.  You  represent  the 
rights  of  your  people.  You  are  the  voice  of  your  people.  In  South 
Africa,  the  Blacks  have  no  voice.  They  have  no  rights.  They  have  no 
dignity.  It  is  cruelly  denied  to  them  by  the  system  of  apartheid. 

Parliamentarians  Action  for  Removal  of  Apartheid  (PARA)  fulfils 
the  key  task  of  any  responsible  and  representative  democracy  by 
bringing  together  Parliamentarians  from  India,  and  progressively. 
Parliamentarians  from  all  over  the  world  and  building  a  global  forum 
for  action  to  resist  apartheid.  PARA  will  bring  about  an  awareness 
right  across  the  globe  where  it  matters  most,  where  governments  can 
be  influenced — an  awareness  about  apartheid,  the  costs  of  apartheid 
for  South  Africa,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  can,  perhaps,  best 
be  illustrated  by  a  small  quotation  from  a  book  of  essays  by  South 
African  children.  A  young  boy  of  eight  has  written: 


Speech  while  inaugurating  the  Glohal  Preparatory  Meeting  of  Parliamentarians  for  Removal  of 
Apartheid,  New  Delhi,  17  August  1987 
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"When  I  am  old,  I  would  like  to  have  a  wife  and  two  children — a 
boy  and  a  girl— and  two  dogs,  and  freedom." 

We  owe  it  to  that  lad,  to  every  child,  to  every  youth,  to  every 
woman,  to  every  man,  who  is  a  victim  of  that  inhuman  brutality — 
apartheid — to  join  together  in  destroying  that  system,  which  has 
become  a  system  of  evil  incarnate  in  South  Africa. 

Apartheid  is  a  blot  on  our  civilization.  It  is  a  crime  against 
humanity.  It  has  become  a  structure  of  institutionalised  terror, 
sustained  by  racist  domination  and  economic  exploitation. 
Apartheid —  means  a  small  bigoted  minority  overwhelming  and 
holding  a  majority  by  bondage,  keeping  thousands  in  prison  every 
year.  Even  children  are  imprisoned  and  kept  in  savage  tyranny.  The 
media  are  muzzled  and  controlled  and  the  world  gets  only  a  partial 
glimpse  of  the  atrocities  that  are  being  perpetrated  in  Southern 
Africa. 

The  people  of  South  Africa  have  shown  rare  courage  and 
perseverance.  The  symbol  of  their  struggle  is  Nelson  Mandela.  A 
symbol  of  the  shame  of  apartheid  is  his  incarceration.  The  symbol  of 
the  undaunted  battle  of  the  people  of  South  Africa,  their  certainty  of 
victory,  is  that  after  a  quarter  century  of  incarceration.  Nelson 
Mandela’s  spirit  is  still  unbroken.  Nothing  will  diminish  his  will  or 
the  will  of  his  people,  not  prison,  not  torture,  not  unspeakable 
cruelties.  Nelson  Mandela  has  said,  and  I  quote: 

"During  my  lifetime,  I  have  dedicated  myself  to  the  struggle  of 
the  African  people.  I  have  fought  against  white  domination,  and  I 
have  fought  against  black  domination.  I  have  cherished  the  idea 
of  democratic  and  free  society,  in  which  all  persons  live  together 
in  harmony  and  with  equal  opportunity.  It  is  an  ideal  which  I  hope 
to  live  for  and  achieve.  But  if  need  be,  it  is  an  ideal  for  which  I 
am  prepared  to  die." 

It  is  that  spirit  which  will  lead  the  Blacks  of  South  Africa  to 
victory. 

Nelson  Mandela  has  carried  forward  to  our  generation  the 
struggles  launched  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  at  the  turn  of  the  century  in 
South  Africa.  We,  in  India  regard  the  struggle  against  apartheid  as  an 
extension  of  our  own  freedom  struggle.  Neither  we  nor  the  people  of 
the  world  can  be  fully  free  till  the  struggle  that  Mahatma  Gandhi 
started,  the  struggle  that  Nelson  Mandela  carries  forward  today 
reaches  its  triumphant  conclusion. 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  people  of  South  Africa  will 
eventually  find  justice.  Victory  will  be  theirs.  No  one  and  nothing 
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can  deny  that  victory.  The  only  question  is:  Will  that  victory  come  in 
a  short  time  with  relatively  little  bloodshed  or  will  that  victory  be 
delayed  and  come  over  a  long  period  with  bloodshed  comparable  to 
that  in  the  Second  World  War? 

The  Commonwealth  Group  of  Eminent  Persons  gave  an 
unambiguous  answer:  "The  termination  of  apartheid  with  relatively 
less  upheaval  is  possible  provided  all  economic  and  military 
sustenance  to  Pretoria  ceases."  Apartheid  survives  because  of 
economic  infusion  from  some  developed  countries.  It  survives 
because  Pretoria  is  integrated  into  the  global  political  and  defence 
strategies  of  certain  countries.  It  survives  because  conscience  has 
been  subordinated  to  other  considerations.  All,  all  over  the  world, 
must  realise  that  by  not  co-operating  in  ending  apartheid,  they  are 
not  in  the  long  run  serving  even  their  own  geo-political,  military  or 
economic  ends.  They  are  jeopardising  those  very  interests  by  their 
support  to  Pretoria  today. 

We  have  seen  over  these  years  that  it  is  not  possible  to  persuade 
Pretoria  to  change.  It  is  not  possible  to  cajole  the  racists.  It  is  not 
possible  to  compromise  with  racism.  We  must  uproot,  we  must  cast 
away  apartheid.  For  this,  it  is  essential  that  we  have  comprehensive 
mandatory  sanctions  under  Chapter-VII  of  the  UN  Charter.  South 
Africa  has  shown  that  it  is  a  danger  to  peace  in  the  region.  The  world 
must  take  action. 

Apartheid  is  the  foundation  of  colonialism  in  Namibia,  its 
invasion,  its  destabilisation,  and  the  assistance  that  is  being  given  to 
puppets  and  mercenaries  in  the  front-line  States.  In  terms  of  the  UN 
Charter,  Pretoria  presents  a  clear  and  persistent  threat  to  peace  in 
South  Africa,  Southern  Africa,  Namibia  and  the  front-line  States. 
The  AFRICA  Fund  is  an  earnest  effort  of  our  commitment  to  resisting 
invasion,  colonialism  and  apartheid.  The  Fund  is  a  reality  with  pledged 
assistance  of  two  hundred  million  US  dollars  with  contribution  from  the 
non-aligned  countries  and  from  non-non-aligned  countries.  All  those 
who  have  collaborated  in  realising  the  Fund  have  the  same  objectives 
in  mind,  whether  they  are  non-aligned  countries  or  non-non-aligned. 

The  priorities  are  very  clear.  The  programmes  and  projects  will 
assist  the  Southern  African  countries  in  strengthening  their 
economies  to  face  up  to  South  Africa,  to  face  up  to  the  pressures  that 
Pretoria  is  putting  on  them.  We  have  established  a  list  of  priorities 
under  the  AFRICA  Fund.  While  we  would  like  countries  to  help 
directly  through  the  Fund,  we  realise  that  sometimes  this  can  be 
difficult,  and  we  have  kept  an  option  open  for  countries  directly 
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assisting  the  front-line  countries  in  these  same  projects — the  projects 
that  the  AFRICA  Fund  has  chosen — so  that  our  programmes  can  be 
completed  whether  directly  through  AFRICA  Fund  or  through 
bilateral  aid  directly  from  donor-countries  to  the  countries  that  are 
involved. 

Across  the  world,  slavery  has  been  finished.  Human  dignity  has 
been  restored.  Human  rights  have  been  restored.  The  final  battle,  the 
last  vestige,  is  in  South  Africa.  This  battle  has  to  be  fought  not  just  in 
South  Africa,  it  has  to  be  fought  across  the  world.  The  battle  has  to 
be  fought  in  Parliaments  across  the  world,  because  it  is  in 
Parliaments  that  policies  are  made.  It  is  in  Parliaments  that 
governments  decide  to  support  or  help  Pretoria.  It  is  in  these 
Parliaments  that  this  battle  must  be  fought,  to  withdraw  that  support 
and  to  isolate  Pretoria  so  that  victory  can  be  ours. 

We  have  seen  that  half  measures  do  not  work  with  Pretoria.  We 
have  seen  that  talking,  cajoling  and  other  methods  have  only  helped 
Pretoria  buy  time.  It  is  time  that  we  put  our  foot  down  and  come 
forward  with  stronger  measures.  We  feel  the  only  measures  that  will 
bring  Pretoria  around  are  comprehensive  mandatory  sanctions,  and 
this  is  the  time  to  bring  them  about.  The  people  of  India  are  with  you 
in  your  efforts  to  promote  an  effective  and  collective  Parliamentary 
action  against  apartheid. 

We  welcome  you  to  Delhi.  You  are  a  symbol  of  the  continuing 
struggle  against  colonialism.  I  give  you  m.y  best  wishes.  It  has  given 
me  great  pleasure  to  inaugurate  this  Conference. 


Asia  and  Global  Peace 


W HAT  BRINGS  TOGETHER  SO  many  distinguished  scholars  and 
statesmen  from  so  many  countries  of  Asia  to  this  ancient  city  is  a 
common  allegiance — an  allegiance  to  Asia,  to  Asia’s  honour,  to 
Asia’s  freedom,  to  Asia’s  prosperity.  We  thank  you  for  being  with 
us. 

A  unique  event  took  place  in  New  Delhi  forty  years  ago:  the 
Asian  Relations  Conference.  The  distinguished  personalities  who 
participated  in  it  were  men  and  women  leading  their  countries  to 
freedom,  fighting  injustice,  fighting  arrogance.  We  are  honoured  that 
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some  of  them  are  with  us  today. 

We  meet  on  a  specially  hallowed  day.  It  is  the  birth  anniversary  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi.  He  not  only  liberated  India  from  political  bondage 
but  showed  all  humankind  how  to  liberate  itself  from  fear  and  hate, 
from  untruth  and  injustice.  No  omens  marked  him  out  when  he  was 
born.  An  ordinary  child,  he  shaped  himself  into  an  extraordinary 
man.  A  simple  vow  he  took  while  still  a  young  man — of  refusing  to 
be  pushed  from  the  path  he  thought  right — enabled  him  to  tap  the 
eternal  strength  within  his  being.  He  taught  millions  to  find  their 
inner  strength.  The  result  was  history’s  largest  mass  movement. 

The  First  World  War  put  an  end  to  empires  in  Europe.  But 
imperialism  continued  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  Under 
Mahatma  Gandhi’s  leadership  the  struggle  against  imperialism 
gathered  new  strength.  The  imperial  bastion  crumbled  in  the  space  of 
a  mere  two  decades,  a  tribute  to  the  toil  and  the  faith  of  the  freedom 
fighters  of  our  lands.  We  salute  them. 

At  the  dawn  of  civilization  in  India,  our  ancient  sages  enjoined  us: 
Uttishtha,  Jagrata — Arise  and  Awake.  At  the  darkest  hour  of 
colonialism,  a  great  reformer,  Swami  Vivekananda  exhorted  India: 
Arise  and  Awake.  And  at  the  Asian  Relations  Conference, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  proclaimed:  Asia  is  arisen,  Asia  is  awake. 

Asia  is  one  of  the  great  cradles  of  civilization,  the  birthplace  of 
the  great  religions,  the  fountain-head  of  the  message  of  truth  and 
non-violence,  of  love  and  compassion.  That  Asia  was  crushed  by 
centuries  of  colonialism.  It  lost  much  of  its  old  glory — its  renowned 
centres  of  knowledge,  its  science  and  technology,  its  flourishing 
industries.  The  Asian  economies  were  plundered  and  impoverished, 
reduced  to  servitude,  compelled  to  subordinate  their  own  needs  to 
the  demands  of  their  colonial  masters.  The  catastrophic 
consequences  of  colonialism  were  pervasive.  They  affected  us  all, 
whether  we  fell  directly  under  colonial  domination  or  retained  a 
semblance  of  sovereignty. 

Colonialism  also  isolated  the  countries  of  Asia  from  one  another. 
Where  for  centuries,  we  Asians  had  looked  to  each  other, 
imperialism  oriented  our  minds,  our  hearts  and  our  economies  to  the 
West. 

The  Asian  Relations  Conference  symbolised  the  end  of  that  long 
period  of  quiescence.  Inaugurating  the  Conference,  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
said:  "We  stand  at  the  end  of  an  era  and  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
period  of  history.  Standing  on  this  watershed,  which  divides  two 
epochs  of  human  history  and  endeavour,  we  can  look  back  on  our 
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long  past  and  look  forward  to  the  future  that  is  taking  shape  before 
our  eyes.” 

Forty  years  of  that  future  now  belong  to  our  past.  Something  of 
what  was  envisaged  in  that  spring  of  1947  has  come  to  pass.  Other 
matters  have  taken  a  different  turn.  Some  of  the  challenges  they  then 
faced  are  still  with  us.  Some  of  the  challenges  we  face  today  could 
not  have  been  anticipated  then. 

We  have  succeeded  in  revitalising  our  economies.  Signs  of 
progress  are  everywhere.  There  are  striking  examples  of  Asian 
countries  finding  their  own  solutions  to  problems,  successfully 
harnessing  modern  science  and  technology  to  their  particular  needs 
and  specific  conditions.  We  have  demonstrated  our  resilience  in  the 
face  of  the  most  serious  world  economic  crisis  since  the  Great 
Depression.  As  a  continent,  our  economic  growth  is  well  over  five 
per  cent. 

Inflation  has  been  kept  well  within  the  single-digit  range.  The 
Asian  economies  have  continued  their  record  of  outperforming  the 
rest  of  the  developing  world.  There  are,  of  course,  wide  variations  in 
levels  of  prosperity  and  rates  of  growth  in  Asia.  But,  by  and  large, 
we  have  vindicated  the  hopes  of  those  who  had  gathered  here  40 
years  ago. 

Yet,  they  were  perhaps  a  little  too  sanguine  about  the  extent  to 
which  political  interdependence  translated  into  freedom  of  action. 
We  continue  to  be  a  coveted  continent  for  our  vast  and  varied  natural 
resources,  coveted  for  our  huge  potential  markets,  coveted  for  the 
wealth  of  our  lands  and  the  genius  of  our  peoples.  The  preservation 
of  our  Independence  is  a  continuing  challenge.  It  is  easier  to 
recognise  and  deal  with  direct  threats  to  our  Independence.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  recognise  and  resist  temptations  and  blandishments. 
There  are  easy  ways  proffered  by  those  who  would  suborn  our 
freedom.  Easy  ways  lead  to  debt  traps,  to  the  mortgaging  of  our 
interests,  to  domination  by  outside  presences.  The  hard  way  is  often 
the  slower  way.  But  it  is  the  surer  way.  We  in  Asia  have  by  and  large 
coped  well  with  both  the  threats  and  temptations.  But  we  have  done 
so  mostly  by  individual  effort.  We  have  not  learnt  to  look  to  each 
other.  There  remains  immense  scope  for  increasing  our  knowledge 
of  Asian  experience  and  Asian  expertise,  for  turning  first  to  each 
other  before  we  turn  to  the  world  outside.  Beginnings  have  been 
made  through  arrangements  such  as  SAARC  and  ASEAN,  and  the 
Gulf  Co-operation  Council.  Larger  Asian  co-operation,  however, 
remains  a  distant  prospect. 
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We  have  also  learnt  that  our  efforts  are  not  the  final  determinant 
of  our  performance.  Our  economic  prospects  are  so  closely  tied  in 
with  the  international  economic  environment  that  maladjustments  in 
the  world  economic  order  have  seriously  impeded  our  domestic 
efforts.  We  have  reasoned  with  the  developed  world.  We  do  not  seek 
our  prosperity  at  their  cost.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  their  prosperity 
can  be  neither  stable  nor  sustained  without  high  rates  of  growth  in 
the  developing  world.  We  believe  that  they  spite  themselves  when 
they  cut  access  to  their  markets,  when  they  deny  technology  and 
when  they  restrict  the  flow  of  development  assistance.  Those  who 
had  gathered  in  New  Delhi,  in  March  1947,  saw  clearly  that  global 
economic  interdependence  meant  that  our  poverty  was  a  drag  on 
world  prosperity,  that  the  rich  nations  jeopardised  themselves  by 
curtailing  the  prospects  of  the  poorer  and  the  weaker.  Asia  has  borne 
up  well  to  the  vicissitudes  of  global  economic  dislocation.  We  could 
have  done  much  better,  and  would  have  contributed  much  more  to 
the  world  economy,  had  the  developed  recognized  the  symbiotic 
relationship  between  their  prosperity  and  ours. 

Over  the  last  40  years,  Asia  has  found  itself  frequently  drawn  into 
the  rivalries  of  others.  Ours  has  been  amongst  the  most  seriously 
afflicted  areas  of  conflict  by  proxy.  At  one  time,  much  of  Asia  was 
carved  into  alliances  and  pacts.  Now,  most  of  the  countries  of  Asia 
are  non-aligned  or  otherwise  distanced  from  great  power  military 
arrangements.  Yet,  uninvited  military  presences  in  our  area  have 
grown  and  assumed  increasingly  dangerous  proportions.  The 
challenge  before  us  is  to  put  an  end  to  all  outside  intervention  and 
interference  and  not  allow  our  countries  to  become  the  cockpit  of 
conflicts  engineered  from  outside,  at  the  behest  of  others  and  in  the 
interest  of  others.  It  has  been  the  Asian  experience  that  outside 
meddling  usually  complicates  matters,  prolonging  disputes  and 
confounding  solutions. 

The  Asian  Relations  Conference  was  convened  on  the  morrow  of 
the  atom  bomb  which  devastated  two  great  Asian  cities.  Nehru  said: 
"Even  now,  the  day  after  a  terrible  war,  there  is  a  talk  of  further  wars 
in  the  atomic  age  that  is  upon  us.  In  this  atomic  age,  Asia  will  have 
to  function  effectively  in  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Indeed,  there  can 
be  no  peace  unless  Asia  plays  her  part."  Let  us  remind  ourselves  that 
the  millennial  Asian  path  is  the  path  of  peaceful  coexistence.  As  the 
only  continent  to  have  experienced  nuclear  horror,  Asia  must 
dedicate  itself  to  the  complete  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  theme  of  One  World  inspired  much  of  the  deliberations  at  the 
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Asian  Relations  Conference.  Nehru  emphasised:  "We  seek  no 
narrow  nationalism.  The  freedom  that  we  envisage  must  spread  out 
over  the  whole  human  race.  It  must  be  the  freedom  of  the  common 
man  everywhere  and  full  of  opportunities  for  him  to  develop." 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  urged  support  for  the  United  Nations. 
Those  who  came  to  New  Delhi  in  1947,  would  have  been  pained  to 
see  how  far  the  reality  of  international  relations  has  drifted  from  the 
ideal  envisaged  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
Nations  is  the  only  forum  where  all  the  countries  of  Asia  meet 
together  as  a  group.  It  is  there  that  the  Asian  identity  acquires  a 
certain  dimension.  Our  work  together  there  will  have  an  important 
bearing  on  keeping  the  international  community  together  in  striving 
towards  the  great  universal  goals  of  peace,  development  and 
disarmament.  We  must  recall  the  inspiring  wisdom  of  S.W.R.D. 
Bandaranaike  who  told  the  Asian  Relations  Conference:  "Asia  may 
well  hold  the  key  to  the  new  world  situation.  If  Asia  is  free,  strong 
and  united,  future  conflict  may  well  be  averted.  If  she  is  weak, 
disunited  and  unfree,  then  there  is  not  much  hope  either  for  her  or  for 
the  world.  The  only  remedy  is  for  us  to  make  a  supreme  effort  to 
achieve  unity  and  harmony  in  Asia." 

In  the  last  40  years,  much  has  changed  in  Asia.  We  are  now 
sovereign,  independent  nations.  In  all  our  countries,  there  has  been 
visible,  tangible  economic  growth  and  technological  progress. 
Epidemics  have  been  banished;  death-dealing  famines  ended.  Where 
once  illiteracy  was  taken  for  granted  arnd  education  denied,  we  now 
have  schools  and  universities.  Where  once  there  was  deliberate 
de-industrialisation  we  now  have  factories  and  laboratories.  We  have 
hospitals  for  the  sick  and  playfields  for  our  children.  The  Asian 
drama  continues,  a  drama  of  swift  change,  a  drama  of  self-discovery 
and  self-assertion.  The  Asian  dilemma  also  continues,  the  dilemma 
of  modernisation  w'ithout  sacrificing  what  is  valuable  in  our 
tradition.  The  essential  Asian  challenge  lies  in  reconciling  change 
with  continuity. 

At  the  Asian  Relations  Conference,  Nehru  brushed  aside 
apprehensions  that  gathering  of  Asians  was  directed  against  any 
other  continent  or  people.  In  the  most  famous  passage  of  his  speech, 
he  pointed  out:  "For  too  long,  we  of  Asia  have  been  petitioners  in 
western  courts  and  chancelleries.  That  story  must  now  belong  to  the 
past."  And  he  added:  "We  have  no  designs  against  anybody;  ours  is 
the  great  design  of  promoting  peace  and  progress  all  over  the  world." 

It  is  that  same  message  which  we  send  again  to  all  the  continents 
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of  the  world  as  we  gather  together  at  this  commemorative 
Conference. 

In  that  dawn  of  freedom  when  Asians  gathered  in  New  Delhi, 
there  was  promise  of  peaceful  co-operation  amongst  newly  liberated 
countries.  Asia  has  proved  too  vast  and  complex  to  build  institutions 
of  all  Asia  co-operation.  But  there  are  common  elements  to  help  us 
safeguard  our  Independence  and  to  ensure  peace,  security  and 
progress. 

Our  disputes  should  be  resolved  peacefully  amongst  ourselves. 
We  do  not  need  the  involvement  of  outside  powers.  Better  far  that 
we  seek  common  ground  among  ourselves  to  remove  mis¬ 
understandings  and  reconcile  differences.  Barren  confrontation  and 
unrelenting  rivalry  leads  only  to  continuing  conflict  and  escalating 
violence.  We  have  much  to  lose  from  war.  We  have  much  to  gain 
from  sharing. 

Asia  must  be  kept  free  of  outside  military  presences.  The  Indian 
Ocean  must  be  a  zone  of  peace.  Our  sovereign  lands  must  not  be 
used  for  the  military  purposes  of  others.  Our  mutual  economic 
co-operation  must  be  reinforced.  Bilateral  economic  ties,  regional 
and  sub-regional  arrangements  and  the  global  schemes  of 
South-South  co-operation  must  be  strengthened.  We  must  work 
together  to  realise  our  new  potential.  We  must  work  together  to 
make  our  voice  heard.  Together,  we  must  forge  a  new  consensus  for 
the  management  of  the  world  economy.  To  these  tasks,  I  invite  your 
attention. 


Dawn  Breaks  When  the  Night 
Appears  at  its  Darkest 


We  of  the  Commonwealth  are  delighted  to  be  in  Vancouver 
for  this  family  gathering.  Canada  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
evolution  of  the  Commonwealth.  Its  Prime  Ministers  have 
consistently  and  energetically  promoted  peace  and  justice  among 
nations.  Nearly  forty  years  ago,  on  his  first  visit  to  Canada, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  declared:  “I  am  revealing  no  secret  when  I  say 
that  our  point  of  view  and  that  of  Canada  are  identical,  or  very  near 
to  each  other,  on  almost  every  issue.”  That  line  echoed  on  my  mind 
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as  I  listened  to  your  forceful  and  forthright  address.  You  have  given 
expression  to  what  I  feel,  what  we  all  feel. 

A  shared  history  created  the  Commonwealth.  Commitment  to 
peace  and  justice  holds  it  together.  Our  support  goes  out  to  initiatives, 
for  peace  and  endeavours  that  challenge  injustice. 

Apartheid  in  South  Africa  dominated  Nassau.  We  stood  by  the 
people  of  South  Africa  in  the  struggle  for  basic  human  rights,  for 
freedom,  equality  and  human  dignity.  We  asked  the  racist  regime  to 
recognize  the  writ  of  history.  To  put  pressure  on  Pretoria  we  agreed 
upon  a  minimum  programme  of  measures  to  curtail  economic 
relations  and  end  all  military  co-operation.  We  had  also  agreed  that  if 
no  progress  resulted,  these  measures  would  need  to  be  strengthened. 
The  Eminent  Persons’  Group  was  set  up  to  examine  the  issues  in 
depth. 

The  Group  produced  a  meticulously  documented  report,  graphic 
and  moving,  bringing  out  the  political  terror,  the  moral  horror  and 
the  human  tragedy  in  South  Africa.  They  clearly  established  that 
there  is  no  scope  for  further  dialogue.  The  only  way  to  destroy 
apartheid  without  a  terrible  bloodbath  is  by  imposing  sanctions.  In 
London,  we  endorsed  this  view  and  adopted  additional  measures. 
Commonwealth  countries  are  now  applying  sanctions 
comprehensively  like  India  or  on  a  more  limited  basis.  The 
Commonwealth  actions  influence  others.  We  have  welcomed  the 
measures  taken  by  the  US  Congress.  Our  Non-aligned  Movement 
has  established  the  AFRICA  Fund.  Our  task  here  is  to  take  stock  of 
what  has  been  done,  to  assess  the  effects,  and  determine  what  more 
needs  to  be  done.  Nassau  set  the  direction.  London  set  us  firmly  on 
the  path.  Vancouver  must  carry  the  process  forward. 

Yet,  the  impression  has  gained  ground  that  apartheid  has  been  put 
on  the  back  burner.  Let  Vancouver  show  that  our  loyalty  to 
principles  and  to  declared  objectives  is  not  fickle,  that  our  resolve  to 
end  racism  in  South  Africa  is  not  negotiable. 

The  African  National  Congress  has  Just  celebrated  its  75th 
anniversary  as  a  reminder  of  how  long-drawn-out  the  quest  for 
freedom  has  been. 

Years  ago  Nelson  Mandela  declared: 

"We  are  working  in  the  best  interests  of  all  people  of  this 
country — black,  brown  and  white — whose  future  happiness  and 
well-being  cannot  be  attained  without  the  abolition  of  white 
supremacy  and  the  winning  of  liberty,  democracy  and  equality  for  all 
the  people  of  this  country." 
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Let  us  remember  that  in  the  final  reckoning  it  is  not  we  who  will 
bring  about  a  change  in  South  Africa,  but  the  people  of  South  Africa 
themselves.  They  will  win  through  their  valour,  their  inflexible  will, 
their  infinite  capacity  for  sacrifice.  They  have  borne  much.  They  will 
bear  more.  Let  us  not  underrate  the  revolutionary  might  of  the 
freedom  fighters.  We  know  from  experience  in  India  that  the  dawn 
breaks  when  the  night  appears  at  its  darkest.  Black,  brown  and  white 
must  unite. 

As  we  meet,  a  new  trouble  spot  erupts.  The  adventurism  in  Fiji 
has  shocked  us  by  its  casual  and  cavalier  repudiation  of  every 
democratic  value,  its  unacceptable  racial  overtones  and  the  attempt 
to  rule  by  fear  and  not  by  law.  We  demand  the  restoration  of 
democracy,  harmony  and  civil  rule  in  Fiji. 

The  constitutional  crisis  in  Fiji  raises  grave  questions  which  must 
not  be  ignored.  Any  counsel  of  inaction  would  be  a  mockery  of  ail 
that  Commonwealth  stands  for. 

Escalating  hostilities  in  the  Gulf  are  causing  us  all  grave  concern. 
A  chain  of  action  and  reaction  is  drawing  in  outside  powers  adding 
dangerous  dimensions  to  the  conflict.  We  support  the  efforts  of  the 
Security  Council  and  the  UN  Secretary  General  to  bring  about  a 
comprehensive,  just  and  honourable  settlement,  acceptable  to  both 
the  parties. 

There  is  some  good  news  too. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  are  close  to  a  treaty  to 
eliminate  intermediate-range  nuclear  forces.  This  is  an  exciting 
development.  Peace  may  break  out  after  all.  Let  us  send  good  wishes 
to  both  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  and  President  Reagan  and  urge 
them  to  build  speedily  on  what  they  have  begun. 

In  Sri  Lanka,  President  Jayawardene’s  courage  and  statesmanship 
have  opened  the  door  to  peace  and  ethnic  harmony.  India  has  taken 
on  a  special  responsibility  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  ethnic 
conflict.  The  President  and  I  are  determined  to  ensure  that  the 
Indo-Sri  Lanka  Agreement  works,  so  that  the  unity  of  Sri  Lanka  is 
preserved,  and  security  and  non-alignment  in  the  region  are 
strengthened. 

The  Commonwealth  is  not  a  military  alliance.  We  have  no  foes. 
We  are  not  a  racist,  regional,  denominational  organisation.  We  are 
not  a  seminar  for  comparing  notes  on  the  wonderful  variety  of 
English  spoken  around  the  globe.  We  are  an  important  world 
organisation  committed  to  peace,  justice  and  equality,  to  harmony 
and  progress,  and  to  the  unity  of  humankind. 

Let  this  meeting  demonstrate  that  we  are  a  fighting  organisation. 


INF  Agreement —  A  Glimmer  of  Hope 


I  TAKE  THIS  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  people  of  the  United 
States  on  the  200th  anniversary  of  their  Constitution.  It  is  one  of 
history’s  momentous  documents  which  has  made  the  United  States 
grow  to  greatness.  Your  Constitution  has  been  an  inspiration  to  us  in 
our  struggle  for  freedom  and  liberty. 

As  the  President  informed  you,  we  have  had  a  good  and  most 
useful  meeting.  We  spoke  of  world  peace  and  our  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  humanity.  And  we  spoke  of  the  relations  between  our 
countries.  We  agreed  upon  further  methods  of  strengthening  our 
mutual  friendship. 

The  relations  between  our  two  countries  have  always  held  much 
promise.  In  recent  years  we  have  made  notable  progress  towards 
realizing  that  promise.  Your  personal  attention  and  interest,  Mr 
President,  have  contributed  greatly  to  our  expanding  partnership.  We 
have  agreed  to  collaborate  at  the  frontiers  of  technology.  We  have 
reaffirmed  the  tradition  of  scientific  interaction  which  has  been  the 
hallmark  of  our  relationship.  The  growth  in  high  technology  trade 
and  transfers  has  been  a  source  of  considerable  satisfaction.  I  hope 
that  the  United  States  would  recognize  India  not  just  as  a  market  but 
as  a  partner  in  technological  progress.  In  the  field  of  bilateral  trade 
and  investment,  we  have  agreed  that  much  can  be  done  to  expand  the 
present  level  of  activity.  We  will  encourage  increased  interaction 
between  our  trading  entities.  Having  successfully  launched  our 
co-operation  for  the  light  combat  aircraft  project,  we  have  now 
agreed  to  explore  other  avenues  in  the  field  of  defence.  This  is  yet 
another  step  forward.  I  am  confident  that  after  our  talks  today,  we 
will  be  able  to  place  our  relationship  on  a  more  enduring  basis. 

We  share  not  only  aspirations  and  values,  we  sometimes  face 
common  threats  as  well.  We  have  each  recognized  the  dangers  to  our 
societies  posed  by  terrorism  and  narcotics.  I  mentioned  to  you  today 
our  determination  to  fight  these  problems.  I  am  aware  of  your 
personal  concern  about  narcotics — the  price  they  extract  in  the  form 
of  blighted  youth  and  wasted  resources.  I  would  like  to  reiterate. 
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once  again,  our  commitment  to  co-operate  with  you  to  this  end. 

Turning  to  international  issues,  I  should  first  like  to  applaud  the 
statesmanship  demonstrated  by  you,  Mr  President,  and  by  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev  in  pursuing  the  vexing  and  complex  issues  of 
nuclear  disarmament.  Your  endeavours  have  given  a  glimmer  of 
hope  to  a  world  threatened  by  imminent  nuclear  holocaust.  An  INF 
agreement  will  be  a  historic  step.  For  the  first  time  an  operational 
nuclear  weapon  system  will  be  withdrawn  and  dismantled.  We  hope 
that  this  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons 
altogether — an  objective  to  which  you  are  dedicated.  I  sincerely  wish 
you,  Mr  President,  and  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  every  success 
in  these  endeavours.  All  humankind  is  with  you. 

Our  deliberations  today  also  covered  the  situation  in  Afghanistan. 
We  agree  on  the  need  for  an  early  political  settlement  there  and 
support  the  efforts  of  the  UN  Secretary  General.  I  believe  that  a  Just 
solution  must  ensure  sovereign  independent  and  non-aligned 
Afghanistan.  Foreign  intervention  and  interference  must  cease.  The 
Afghan  refugees  must  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes  in  honour, 
dignity  and  security.  We  would  welcome  any  earnest  efforts  in  this 
direction. 

We  had  a  frank  discussion  on  the  dangers  of  nuclear  proliferation. 
Both  horizontal  and  vertical.  My  country  has  consistently  recognized 
that  a  secure  world  order  cannot  be  built  on  nuclear  weapons.  Our 
actions  have  spoken  louder  than  any  words  in  expressing  our 
commitment.  We  do  not  have  nuclear  weapons.  We  do  not  want 
nuclear  weapons.  And  we  certainly  do  not  want  nuclear  weapons  in 
our  neighbourhood. 

We  have  watched  with  concern  developments  in  our  immediate 
vicinity.  Nuclear  stockpiles  have  multiplied.  Yet  another  country 
now  seems  on  the  threshold  of  fulfilling  a  long-time  ambition  of 
acquiring  nuclear  weapons.  On  our  part,  let  me  assure  you,  Mr 
President,  and  the  people  of  your  country  that  we  have  no  intention 
of  producing  nuclear  weapons  unless  constrained  to  do  so. 

Mr  President,  you  and  1  have  discussed  these  matters  and 
expressed  our  mutual  concerns.  Time  is  not  on  our  s'ide.  We  are 
faced  with  critical  decisions  on  issues  which  need  to  be  addressed 
urgently. 

We  appreciate  your  support  to  the  effort  to  end  the  ethnic  conflict 
in  Sri  Lanka.  Mr  President,  in  particular  to  the  July  29  Agreement 
which  I  signed  with  President  Jayawardene,  we  are  determined  to 
ensure  full  implementation  of  its  provisions  as  it  represents  the  best 
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hope  for  peace  in  the  region. 

I  thank  you,  Mr  President,  once  again,  for  your  hospitality.  Our 
discussions  have  been  most  productive  and  I  leave  Washington 
confident  and  optimistic  about  the  future  of  our  relationship. 


SAARC —  A  Concord  for  Co-operation 


In  the  year  since  Bangalore,  South  Asian  regional  co-operation 
has  grown  in  strength,  in  range,  in  content,  and  it  has  grown  in 
relevance  to  our  peoples’  aspirations  and  needs.  At  Dhaka,  we  were 
a  new-born  Association.  At  Bangalore,  a  fledgling.  Our  Association 
has  now  taken  wing. 

We  had  built  on  the  momentum  generated  by  our  first  Chairman, 
President  Ershad.  During  the  last  year,  nearly  a  hundred  events  have 
been  held  under  the  aegis  of  SAARC.  We  have  elaborated  the 
institutional  infrastructure  of  our  Association.  We  have  expanded  the 
scope  of  our  co-operation.  We  have  discharged  the  mandate  of 
Bangalore. 

We  have  agreed  upon  five  new  ideas  to  foster  people-to-people 
contacts.  All  these  ideas  have  been  translated  into  fully  operational 
schemes.  Today,  we  inaugurate  the  broadcast  and  telecast, 
throughout  the  region,  of  programmes  under  the  SAARC  Audio 
Visual  Exchange.  1988  will  see  the  beginning  of  our  academic 
exchange  programme.  A  new  category  of  tourists,  SAARC  tourists 
will  start  travelling  within  the  region.  Preparations  are  well  advanced 
to  launch  the  Youth  Volunteers  Programmes.  The  SAARC 
Documentation  Centre  will  soon  be  established. 

We  are  also  steadily  progressing  towards  a  framework  of 
co-operation  for  combating  terrorism.  A  useful  beginning  has  been 
made  in  preventing  traffic  in  drugs  and  drug  abuse.  Our  planners 
have  made  interesting  suggestions  which  have  a  crucial  bearing  on 
the  future  development  of  regional  co-operation.  Something  has  been 
done  to  translate  discussions  at  seminars  and  workshops  into 
collective  action  in  the  field.  The  South  Asian  contribution  to  the 
success  of  the  Seventh  UNCTAD  owed  much  to  the  exchange  of 
views  and  harmonisation  of  positions  which  we  undertook  at  Dhaka 
on  the  eve  of  the  Conference. 
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We  have  succeeded  in  nurturing  South  Asian  regional 
co-operation  because  it  is  firmly  grounded  in  the  realities  of  our 
region.  Our  methods  of  work  make  our  Association  a  democracy  of 
sovereign  equals.  We  have  adhered  to  the  principle  of  unanimity. 
Each  of  us  has  an  equal  sense  of  sharing  in  this  great  endeavour. 
This  has  fostered  in  each  of  us  the  confidence  to  co-operate.  Ours  is 
a  concord  for  co-operation,  not  a  concourse  for  controversy. 

I  now  have  the  honour  to  request  His  Majesty  King  Birendra  Bir 
Bikram  Shah  Dev  of  Nepal  to  inaugurate  the  opening  session  of  the 
Third  Summit  of  the  South  Asian  Association  for  Regional 
Co-operation. 


Regional  Understanding —  A  Positive 

Development 


W E  THANK  OUR  gracious  hosts  for  affording  us  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  in  this  lovely  Himalayan  valley.  Kathmandu,  nestling  in 
the  lap  of  these  majestic  mountains,  reminds  me  of  the  moving 
description  of  the  Himalayas  by  our  renowned  poet,  Ramdhari  Singh 
Dinkar: 

"For  ages:  unvanquished,  unfettered,  set  free 
For  ages:  proud,  head  high,  erect,  ever  great" 

The  Himalayas  have  been  the  fountain-head  of  so  much  that  has 
gone  into  the  heritage  of  each  of  our  countries.  Nepal  is  the 
birthplace  of  that  great  seer  of  compassion;  Gautama,  the  Buddha. 
Nepal  is  the  land  that  has  inspired  many  of  the  myths  and  legends 
around  which  are  wrapped  the  abiding  traditions  and  values  of  our 
peoples.  To  meet  here  in  Nepal  is  to  return  to  some  of  the  most 
sacred  sources  of  our  ancient  glory. 

When  we  gathered  at  Dhaka  in  December  1985,  it  was  an  event  of 
pathbreaking  significance:  the  first-ever  Summit  of  the  Seven  of 
South  Asia.  Bangalore  consolidated  that  relationship.  We  come  to 
Kathmandu  with  a  confidence  born  of  experience. 

We  have  forged  a  regional  grid  of  relationships  that  are  breaking 
the  barriers  that  have  kept  us  apart.  It  has  been  a  meeting  of  minds,  a 
meeting  of  hearts,  a  meeting  of  peoples.  South  Asian  co-operation  is 
gradually  entering  our  collective  consciousness. 
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The  significance  of  our  co-operation  lies  in  bringing  together  our 
peoples.  What  matters  is  the  people,  their  creative  interaction,  their 
growing  awareness  of  the  possibilities  and  potential  of  working 
together. 

Experts  and  expertise  have  been  pooled  together.  Hundreds  of 
scholars  and  scientists  have  got  to  know  each  other.  Poets  and 
writers  have  met.  Artistes  and  artisans  have  discovered  one  another. 
Athletes  and  players  have  encountered  each  other  in  friendly  rivalry. 
Men  and  women  of  eminence  have  shared  their  thoughts  and  beliefs. 
Ordinary  people  are  beginning  to  see  something  of  each  other. 
Common  problems  and  common  solutions  have  been  explored. 
Hopes  and  aspirations  have  been  shared. 

The  problems  we  are  addressing  are  real.  There  are  the  key 
economic  areas  of  agriculture  and  rural  development,  transport  and 
communications.  There  are  the  social  sectors  of  health  and 
education,  youth  and  sports.  There  are  the  sectors  related  to  our 
heritage  and  our  appreciation  of  each  other:  art  and  culture, 
archaeology  and  archives.  It  is  good  that  the  problems  of  women  are 
getting  much  needed  attention.  The  full  and  equal  participation  of 
women  in  our  national  life  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves.  We  are 
also  making  headway  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  drugs.  There  is 
then  the  menace  of  terrorism.  We  have  the  final  act.  We  should  soon 
conclude  the  regional  convention  we  have  been  working  on.  The 
SAARC  Food  Security  Reserve  is  an  important  achievement  in 
regional  co-operation. 

We  must  consolidate  the  gains  already  achieved.  We  should  also 
move  forward. 

The  environment  is  an  area  where  co-operation  is  indicated. 
Development  and  the  environment  are  interlinked.  The  report 
presented  to  the  United  Nations  by  Prime  Minister  Gro  Harlem 
Brundtland  has  confirmed  what  we  have  learnt  from  experience:  the 
problems  of  degradation  spill  across  national  frontiers;  equally,  the 
benefits  of  conservation  spread  across  political  boundaries.  The 
development  of  each  of  our  economies  is  likely  to  be  more  sustained 
through  regional  cooperation  which  preserves  and  improves  the 
environment. 

There  is  also  much  more  we  can  do  in  the  area  of  culture, 
especially  forms  of  culture  which  draw  in  large  numbers  of  people  as 
participative  spectators.  We  might  consider  a  South  Asia  Festival 
which  brings  together  from  all  parts  of  our  region  a  diversity  of  arts 
and  crafts,  poetry  and  songs,  dance  and  drama,  and  traditional  sports. 
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Our  planning  experts  have  foreseen  the  advantages  of 
co-operation  in  trade  and  industry,  money  and  finance.  It  would  be 
useful  to  authorise  studies  on  the  scope  and  modalities  of 
co-operation  in  these  sectors.  We  could  make  an  objective 
determination  later  as  to  whether  the  balance  of  advantage  lies  in  our 
entering  these  fields. 

The  broad  spectrum  of  activities  we  are  undertaking  indicates  that 
we  envisage  development  as  comprising  much  more  than  mere 
economic  growth.  People  should  be  kept  at  the  core  of  the 
development  process.  It  is  not  merely  our  economies  which  grow  but 
our  people  who  develop.  Our  material  needs  are  important  and  many 
areas  of  our  co-operation  impinge  directly  on  building  our 
infrastructure  for  growth.  But  development  concerns  the  total  human 
personality,  the  nurturing  of  all  our  human  resources. 

Therefore,  the  multi-faceted  co-operation  we  have  evolved  under 
SAARC  is  a  practice  we  must  continue  and  shape  into  a  tradition. 

These  formal  sessions  are  the  visible  part  of  our  summit  meetings. 
The  summits  also  provide  annual  opportunities  for  meetings  outside 
the  conference  premises.  These  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
questions  of  regional  co-operation,  but  range  freely  over  bilateral  and 
international  issues.  None  of  us  underestimates  the  value  of  these 
meetings.  The  SAARC  Summit  has  become  an  important  fixture  in 
our  calendar  for  bilateral  discussions  and  the  exchange  of  views. 

The  implication  of  our  regional  co-operation  go  well  beyond  the 
stipulated  sectors.  Foremost,  it  fosters  a  sense  of  regional  identity,  a 
sense  of  shared  destiny.  This  adds  a  second  common  dimension  to 
our  respective  foreign  policies.  The  first,  of  course,  is  the 
membership  of  each  of  our  countries  in  the  Non-aligned  Movement. 
SAARC  is  thus  taking  shape  as  a  factor  in  determining  our  place  in 
the  world,  collectively  as  a  region  and  individually  as  independent 
countries.  In  a  broad  perspective,  such  regional  understanding  is  a 
positive  political  development. 

The  world  has  need  of  us.  We  are  witnessing  the  slow  thawing  of 
attitudes  frozen  in  the  postures  of  the  cold  war.  There  is  the 
imminent  prospect  of  a  treaty  on  intermediate  nuclear  forces,  which 
would  constitute  a  significant  beginning,  the  first-ever  dismantling  of 
an  existing  nuclear  weapons  system.  Powers  that  a  few  decades  ago 
scornfully  rejected  the  non-aligned  view  of  the  world  are  now 
coming  around  to  seeing  that  there  is  much  virtue  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  peaceful  coexistence,  the  basic  moral  and  ethical 
postulates  we  have  espoused. 
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It  was  at  Lumbini,  but  a  short  distance  from  here,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  sons  of  Asia  was  born.  The  Buddha’s  message  of 
compassion,  non-violence  and  tolerance  was  no  mere  enunciation  of 
philosophic  precepts.  After  two  and  a  half  millennia,  his  philosophy 
remains  a  practical  policy  of  profound  contemporary  relevance. 
Indeed,  it  is  perhaps  even  more  relevant  in  this  nuclear  age  than  at 
any  previous  time.  The  great  Hindi  poetess,  Mahadevi  Verma,  put 
our  present  need  for  this  message  more  beautifully  than  mere  prose 
can  convey: 

"The  world  stands  at  our  gates,  a  mendicant 
Asking  for  alms  of  love  and  compassion. 

Open  with  a  smile  your  kind  offerings 
The  boon  of  your  heart,  my  companion." 


New  Areas  of  Co-ooeration 

JL 


At  the  summit,  we  have  concentrated  on  the  broader 
perspectives  and  new  directions.  In  both  respects,  our  meeting  in 
Kathmandu  will  leave  an  indelible  impression  on  the  future 
evolution  of  our  Association.  We  owe  much  to  Your  Majesty  for 
guiding  our  deliberations  so  sagaciously  and  purposefully. 

Our  experience  over  the  last  few  years  has  shown  that  national 
action  can  be  reinforced  by  regional  initiatives.  It  has  also  shown  that 
regional  initiatives  can  help  promote  national  action. 

The  regional  seminar  held  in  India  in  Hyderabad,  was  to  add 
enhanced  awareness  of  the  need  to  concerted  efforts  to  deal  with 
natural  disasters  afflicting  our  member-States.  Natural  disasters  are 
an  aspect  of  environmental  degradation.  At  the  opening  session,  we 
heard  from  President  Gayoom  a  riveting  account  of  the  implications 
for  the  Maldives,  of  a  marginal  increase  in  the  height  of  the 
sea-level.  Such  serious  environmental  questions  have  to  be  examined 
in  depth  to  establish  the  causes  and  consequences.  If  such  a  calamity 
were  to  happen,  it  would  affect  not  only  the  Maldives  but  also  Sri 
Lanka,  the  islands  of  India  in  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  group  and 
Lakshadweep,  as  also  thousands  of  kilometres  of  sea  coast  in 
Bangladesh,  Pakistan  and  India.  It  would  also  lead  to  major 
climatological  changes  extending  well  beyond  the  immediate 
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hinterland  of  the  seas,  even  as  far  as  our  landlocked 
neighbours — Bhutan  and  Nepal. 

His  Maj  esty  King  Birendra  and  President  Ershad  drew  attention  to 
the  rampaging  fury  of  the  floods.  In  India,  vast  areas  of  Bihar  and 
West  Bengal  were  inundated.  So  was  much  of  the  Brahmaputra 
valley  in  Assam.  While  we  faced  the  disaster  of  floods  in  these  parts 
of  India,  elsewhere  in  the  country,  we  have  been  confronting  the 
consequences  of  the  severest  drought  in  a  century.  Environmental 
degradation  is  probably  the  single  major  cause  of  such  natural 
disasters.  Specifically,  it  is  rampant  deforestation  which  inflicts  both 
floods  and  drought.  Every  such  disaster  is  a  set-back  for 
development. 

In  our  region,  as  elsewhere  in  the  world,  development  is  the  chief 
casualty  of  degradation  and  disruption  of  ecological  systems.  Often, 
neither  the  causes  nor  the  consequences  are  confined  to  national 
boundaries.  Therefore,  suitable  measures  of  regional  co-operation 
are  required  to  supplement  national  action.  Only  so  can  we  ensure 
sustained  development  through  the  conservation  of  the  environment. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  recognised  that  the  different  elements 
of  ecological  systems  are  closely  interlinked.  We  cannot  deal  in 
isolation  with  only  one  aspect  of  the  problem.  The  approach  has  to 
be  holistic. 

Therefore,  through  a  suitable  framework  of  regional  environment 
co-operation,  we  might  expect  to  move  towards  better  conservation 

for  more  sustained  development,  a  more  rational  utilisation  of  the 

>* 

region’s  natural  resources,  and  the  mitigation -of  recurring  natural 
disasters.  For  effective  conservation,  national  action  has  to  be 
reinforced  by  regional  co-operation,  and  both  placed  in  the 
framework  of  global  co-operation.  Our  aim  is  to  bring  about  an 
integrated  approach  extending  across  all  these  three  tiers. 

It  was  at  Dhaka  that  we  first  took  cognizance  of  the  need  for 
regional  co-operation  to  suppress  the  menace  of  terrorism.  At 
Bangalore,  work  began  in  earnest.  During  our  Chairmanship  of 
SAARC,  the  regional  convention  was  taken  forward  to  the  point 
where  an  agreed  draft  could  be  submitted  to  the  Heads  at  our 
Summit  in  Kathmandu.  The  Convention  constitutes  a  major 
landmark  in  the  worldwide  struggle  against  the  scourge  of  terrorism. 
We  have  set  an  example  for  other  regions  to  follow. 

As  a  result  of  the  consolidation  of  co-operation  that  has  been 
promoted  during  the  year  since  Bangalore,  we  are  now  poised  to 
consider  the  further  development  of  our  co-operation  in  a  long  term 
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perspective.  We  are  also  in  a  position  to  examine  the  extension  of 
our  co-operation  to  core  economic  sectors.  We  are  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  positive  response  in  SAARC  to  these  new 
directions.  It  is  true  that  there  are  in  our  region  significant  disparities 
in  size.  There  are  also  differences  in  levels  of  development,  within 
the  region  as  a  whole  and  within  the  countries  that  constitute  the 
region.  The  diversification  of  the  economy  is  more  pronounced  in 
some  member-countries  than  in  others.  There  are  also  directions  and 
nuances  of  sovereign  economic  policies  which  must,  of  course,  be 
respected.  Some  of  these  differences  reflect  not  incompatibilities  but 
complementarities  in  our  economies.  None  of  these  differences  is 
fundamental.  Regional  approaches  can  be  devised  in  the  light  of 
specific  sensitivities  and  on  the  principle  of  unanimity. 

SAARC  has  started  looking  at  totally  new  areas  and  forms  of 
co-operation.  We  have  so  far  worked  in  areas  where  there  has  been  a 
broad  similarity  of  approaches  in  our  respective  countries.  Now  we 
will  be  looking  at  prospects  which  will  call  for  a  greater  measure  of 
harmonisation  of  policies.  There  will  also  be  greater  need  to  concert 
action.  This  is  an  exciting  new  venture,  calling  for  careful 
stewardship.  With  confidence  we  cast  upon  His  Majesty  and  His 
Majesty’s  Government  of  Nepal  the  onerous  responsibility  of 
steering  our  course  through  these  uncharted  waters. 

It  is  indeed  ironic,  as  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Bhutan  reminded 
us,  that  we  were  till  recently  more  isolated  from  each  other  than  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Happily,  that  is  now  changing.  Lack  of 
knowledge  is  giving  way  to  valuable  shared  experience. 
Unfamiliarity  is  yielding  to  a  lively  appreciation  of  each  other’s 
concerns.  Elements  of  suspicion  and  mistrust  are  slowly  being  blown 
away.  We  should  neither  force  the  pace  nor  let  the  momentum 
slacken. 

In  the  two  years  since  Dhaka,  our  Association  has  come  a 
considerable  way.  Regional  co-operation  is  getting  ingrained  in  our 
habits  of  thought.  The  nature  of  such  co-operation  is  moving  from 
contacts  and  studies  to  action  which  touches  our  societies  and  the 
lives  of  our  people. 

The  action  we  have  taken  in  areas  like  the  struggle  against 
terrorism  is  of  pathbreaking  significance.  The  work  we  are 
embarking  upon  in  regard  to  the  environment  could  give  a  lead  to  the 
entire  international  community.  And  now,  as  we  move  into  the 
crucial  economic  sectors,  South  Asian  co-operation  arrives  at  the 
threshold  of  becoming  a  major  force  in  our  region  and,  therefore,  in 
the  world. 


Inaugurating  the  Balphakram  National  Park  in  Meghalaya,  27  December  1987 


At  a  Question  and  Answer  session  with 
Santiniketan,  West  Bengal, 


the  students  of  Visva-Bharati, 
10  January  1987 


With  folk-dancers,  New  Delhi,  26  January  1987 


Lighting  the  lamp  to  mark  the  inauguration  of  the  150th  Birth  Anniversary  of 
Ramakrishna  Paramahansa,  New  Delhi,  10  February  1987 


After  unveiling  the  statue  of  the  great  Tamil  poet  Mahakavi  Subramania 

Bharati,  New  Delhi,  4  February  1987 


Unveiling  the  portrait  of  Smt.  Kamala  Nehru  in  the  Polytechnic  for  Women, 

Hyderabad,  26  November  1987 


Talking  to  a  school  teacher  at  a  village  in  Nagaland,  5  October  1987 


At  a  dinner  hosted  in  honour  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Denmark, 
Mr.  Poul  Schluter,  New  Delhi,  13  January  1987 


Receiving  the  President  of  Yugoslavia  at  airport.  New  Delhi,  23  January  1987 
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Receiving  the  Prime  Minister  of  Zimbabwe,  Mr.  Robert  Mugabe, 

Delhi  airport,  23  January  1987 


Address  at  a  dinner  hosted  in  honour  of  the  Malaysian  Prime  Minister, 
Dr.  Mahathir  Mohamad,  New  Delhi,  29  January  1987 


Talking  to  members  of  the  Commonwealth  Journalists’  Association, 

New  Delhi,  5  February  1987 


In  conversation  with  a  delegation  of  industrialists  from  Turkey, 

New  Delhi,  11  February  1987 


With  the  Prime  Minister  of  Netherlands,  Mr.  R.F.M.  Lubbers, 

New  Delhi,  2  March  1987 
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■H!RD  SESSION  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  MINIS! 


Inaugurating  the  third  session  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  SAARC  Countries, 

New  Delhi,  18  June  1987 


1  :ii 


At  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Smt.  Indira  Gandhi  at  Indira  Gandhi  Square, 

Moscow,  3  July  1987 


With  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  CPS U,  Mr.  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Festival  of  India,  Moscow,  3  July  1987 


Planting  a  sapling  at  the  Kremlin  Palace,  Moscow,  3  July  1987 


After  signing  a  document  of  co-operation  in  science  and  technology  with 
General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  CPS  U,  Mr.  Mikhail  Gorbachev, 

Moscow,  3  July  1987 


Speaking  at  the  UN  General  Assembly,  New  York,  19  October  1987 


During  his  visit  to  the  United  States,  20  October  1987 


^ October 


Inaugurating  the  Asian  Relations  1947  Commemorative  Conference, 

New  Delhi,  2  October  1987 


With  some  of  the  Heads  of  Government  attending  Commonwealth  Heads  of 
Government  Meeting,  Vancouver,  12  October  1987 


Delivering  the  Jo didi  Lecture  at  Harvard  University,  USA,  18  October  1987 


Addressing  the  inaugural  session  of  the  third  SAARC  Summit, 
Kathmandu,  Nepal,  2  November  1987 


In  conversation  with  the  King  of  Nepal,  His  Majesty  Birendra  Bir  Bikram  Shah  Dev, 

Kathmandu,  3  November  1987 


In  conversation  with  the  Chinese  Vice-Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Liu  Shuqing, 

New  Delhi,  7  November  1987 
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The  Association  has  taken  wing.  We  shall  glide  through  narrow 
gorges  with  practised  ease.  We  shall  soar  with  confidence  above  the 
peaks.  And  we  shall  alight  upon  a  distant  perch  which  today  falls 
beyond  the  horizon. 


Indo-Sri  Lankan  Agreement  — Only 

Hope  for  Peace 


1  RISE  TO  inform  the  House  about  the  progress  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Indo-Sri  Lankan  Agreement,  including  the 
background  to  the  operations  of  the  Indian  Peace  Keeping  Force 
(IPKF)  in  the  Jaffna  penipsula. 

The  Agreement  has  been  acclaimed  internationally.  There  is  a 
widespread  consensus  that  the  full  implementation  of  the  Agreement 
will  be  of  universal  benefit.  Tamil  aspirations  would  be  met,  the 
unity  and  integrity  of  Sri  Lanka  preserved,  and  peace  and  stability 
restored  to  the  region.  Some  of  our  important  security  concerns 
would  also  be  met.  Therefore,  the  Government  of  India  are 
committed  to  the  full  implementation  of  this  Agreement.  We  believe 
that  this  resolve  is  shared  by  the  Government  of  Sri  Lanka. 

In  the  three  months  since  the  Agreement  was  signed,  we  have 
made  satisfactory  progress  on  many  fronts.  Sri  Lankan  security 
personnel  have  stayed  in  their  barracks.  Home  Guards  in  the  Eastern 
Province  have  been  disarmed  and  the  Special  Task  Force  has  been 
largely  withdrawn.  Over  3,300  Tamil  detenues  have  been  released 
under  an  amnesty,  and  the  rest  would  have  been  freed  if  the  LTTE 
had  not  disrupted  the  return  to  normalcy. 

The  contours  of  civil  administration  in  the  North  and  East  were 
being  drawn  on  lines  suggested  by  Tamil  representatives  ranging 
from  the  LTTE  to  the  TULF.  The  Interim  Administrative  Council 
had  been  announced,  with  the  LTTE  given  a  decisive  majority. 

The  return  of  the  refugees  from  India  had  been  planned  in 
consultation  with  the  Government  of  Sri  Lanka.  We  had  identified 
priority  areas  for  rehabilitation,  to  be  financed  through  a  grant  of  Rs. 
25  crore  announced  by  India. 

Peace  had  been  established  in  the  North  and  East  of  Sri  Lanka. 


Statement  in  Parliament  on  the  implementation  of  the  Indo-Sri  Lankan  Agreement,  9  November  1987 
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The  return  to  normalcy  was  imminent.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret 
that  the  LTTE  threw  all  this  away.  They  went  back  on  every 
commitment  they  had  given  to  us.  They  deliberately  set  out  to  wreck 
the  Agreement,  because  they  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  make  the 
transition  from  militancy  to  the  democratic  political  process.  The 
LTTE  were  given  every  possible  encouragement  and  opportunity  to 
join  the  political  mainstream  and  even  to  play  a  leading  role  in  the 
process.  The  LTTE  leadership,  which  had  masterminded  the  killings 
of  over  600  rival  Tamil  militant  cadres,  were  permitted  to  retain  their 
personal  arms  for  their  security.  They  were  allowed  to  hand  over 
their  arms  at  their  own  pace,  even  though  this  enabled  motivated 
parties  to  question  our  resolve  to  implement  the  Agreement. 

Our  High  Commissioner  flew  to  Jaffna  several  times  to  find  out 
what  the  LTTE  leadership  wanted.  On  September  28,  an  Agreement 
was  reached.  The  minutes  signed  conceded  every  demand  of  the 
LTTE  concerning  the  composition  and  functioning  of  the  Interim 
Administrative  Council.  In  return,  the  LTTE  reiterated  their  support 
to  the  Agreement  and  once  again  promised  to  lay  down  arms.  The 
establishment  of  the  Interim  Administrative  Council  was  announced 
in  accordance  with  this  Agreement.  But  within  hours  the  LTTE  went 
back  on  their  commitment.  The  LTTE  chose  to  adopt  a  course  of 
violence. 

While  they  promised  us  support  to  the  Agreement  they  started  a 
propaganda  campaign  against  India  and  the  Agreement  through 
m.eetings  and  through  their  illegal  broadcasting  facilities.  They 
organised  disturbances  in  Jaffna  disrupting  normal  life  and  the 
process  of  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation.  They  threatened  all 
Tamil  civilians  who  disagreed  with  them.  They  hunted  down  and 
massacred  about  100  members  of  other  Tamil  militant  groups.  They 
tried  to  inflame  Tamil  opinion  in  Jaffna  by  imposing  an  unnecessary 
and  tragic  fast  unto  death  by  one  of  their  cadres  to  demand 
concessions  that  were  already  under  discussion  and  were  resolved  to 
their  satisfaction.  At  this  stage  the  unfortunate  suicide  of  12  LTTE 
cadres  took  place. 

The  LTTE  killed  the  eight  Sri  Lankan  soldiers  in  their  custody 
and  massacred  over  200  civilians  in  the  Eastern  Province.  They 
publicly  repudiated  the  Agreement  and  started  armed  attacks  on  the 
IPKF.  The  LTTE’s  repudiation  of  the  Agreement,  their  attacks  on 
Sinhalese  and  Muslims  in  the  East  and  their  murder  of  Sri  Lankan 
soldiers  threatened  to  produce  a  Sinhala  backlash  that  would  have 
destroyed  the  Agreement  and  produced  a  cycle  of  violence  worse 
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than  any  the  Island  had  so  far  seen.  The  victims  would  have  been 
mainly  Tamils,  especially  in  South  and  in  the  Central  Highlands. 

The  House  will  appreciate  that  this  could  not  have  been  allowed 
to  happen.  In  these  circumstances  the  IPKF  were  given  instructions 
to  apprehend  anyone  carrying  arms  or  involved  in  the  massacre  of 
civilians.  At  this  point  the  LTTE  launched  attacks  on  the  IPKF. 
There  was  then  no  alternative  to  disarming  the  LTTE. 

The  IPKF  were  given  strict  instructions  not  to  use  tactics  or 
weapons  that  could  cause  major  casualties  among  the  civilian 
population  of  Jaffna,  who  were  hostages  to  the  LTTE. 

The  Indian  Army  have  carried  out  these  instructions  with 
outstanding  discipline  and  courage,  accepting,  in  the  process,  a  high 
level  of  sacrifices  for  protecting  the  Tamil  civilians. 

I  place  on  record  Government’s  very  deep  appreciation  of  the 
dedication  and  high  moral  standards  with  which  the  Indian  Armed 
Forces  have  conducted  their  operations  in  Jaffna,  against  a  group  that 
flouts  every  norm  of  civilised  behaviour,  coercing  old  men,  women 
and  children  to  act  as  shields,  using  innocent  children  as  human 
bombs,  murdering  prisoners,  and  boobytrapping  houses  of  the  people 
of  Jaffna  on  whose  behalf  they  claim  to  be  fighting. 

We  wish  a  speedy  recovery  to  our  wounded  soldiers.  I  pay 
homage  to  the  soldiers  who  have  laid  down  their  lives.  I  am  sure  the 
entire  House  will  join  me  in  conveying  our  tribute  to  our  gallant 
armed  forces  and  our  deepest  sympathies  to  the  bereaved  families. 
Despite  grave  risk  to  lAF  helicopters,  emergency  food  supplies  were 
air-dropped  over  the  city  even  during  the  fighting.  The  IPKF  shared 
their  rations  with  the  refugees  in  Jaffna.  Cooked  food  was  sent  to 
refugee  camps  as  soon  as  these  came  under  the  IPKF’s  protection. 

We  have  made  a  major  effort  to  restore  civil  supplies,  amenities 
and  administration  to  Jaffna.  Simultaneously,  ship  loads  of  essential 
food  and  other  supplies  have  been  sent  to  the  port  of  Kankesanthurai. 
Relief  convoys  are  being  sent  to  Jaffna  even  though  the  LTTE 
continues  to  attack  these  humanitarian  missions.  Electricity  and 
telephone  communications  which  had  been  sabotaged  by  the  LTTE, 
have  been  partially  restored  with  equipment  flown  out  from  India  to 
replace  what  had  been  damaged. 

A  small  team  of  civil  administrators  has  been  sent  to  advise  and 
assist  the  IPKF  in  relief  and  rehabilitation  work.  The  Indian  Red 
Cross  have  sent  over  their  personnel  and  in  co-operation  with  the 
local  Red  Cross  they  are  doing  a  remarkable  job  of  providing  relief 
and  medical  assistance  in  the  city. 
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The  unfortunate  developments  in  Jaffna  were  not  of  our  making. 
We  reacted  with  a  heavy  heart  when  there  was  no  alternative.  We  got 
the  LTTE  everything  they  wanted,  disregarding  the  cost  to  our 
credibility  with  other  Tamil  militant  groups  and  all  communities, 
including  the  Tamils.  We  overlooked  the  LTTE’s  vicious 
propaganda  even  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  not  just  against 
the  agreement  but  against  India  and  the  IPKF.  In  the  Interim 
Administrative  Council,  they  were  given  a  clear  majority  of  seven 
out  of  twelve,  including  a  Chairman  of  their  choice.  Other  Tamil 
militant  groups  were  excluded  at  their  insistence.  While  the 
Government  of  India  have  accommodated  every  concern  of  the 
LTTE,  the  LTTE  have  not  honoured  any  of  their  commitments.  Even 
after  they  attacked  the  IPKF  and  precipitated  the  hostilities,  we  have 
repeatedly  said  that  if  the  LTTE  hand  over  their  arms,  support  the 
Agreement  and  renounce  the  path  of  violence  they  can  still  play  an 
important  role  in  the  future  democratic  set  up.  President  Jayawardene 
has  already  promised  them  amnesty  again  if  they  surrender  their 
weapons  and  support  the  Agreement.  The  LTTE  have  responded 
only  with  ultimatums  and  renewed  propaganda,  spreading 
misinformation  and  lies  aimed  at  tarnishing  the  image  of  India  and 
our  armed  forces.  We  still  hope  that  better  sense  will  prevail. 
Throughout,  we  have  worked  towards  ensuring  an  early  and 
effective  devolution  of  powers  so  that  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
the  Tamils  are  met  and  they  can  live  in  security  with  dignity  and 
honour  as  equal  citizens  of  Sri  Lanka.  Even  while  trying  to  control 
the  violence  unleashed  by  the  LTTE,  we  have  been  mindful  of  the 
need  to  ensure  an  early  return  of  Sri  Lankan  Tamil  refugees  from 
India  and  the  need  to  ensure  that  fresh  colonisation  of  Tamil  areas 
does  not  take  place.  There  were  reports  of  Sinhala  colonisation  in  the 
East  even  after  the  Agreement  was  signed.  This  naturally  caused 
concern  to  the  Tamils,  particularly  since  large  number  of  Tamils  of 
the  Province  are  still  refugees,  either  in  India  or  in  the  North.  We 
have  taken  this  up  strongly  with  the  Government  of  Sri  Lanka  to 
ensure  that  this  does  not  happen.  The  Sri  Lankan  Government  have 
agreed  to  the  formation  of  a  Monitoring  Committee  consisting  of  all 
communities,  to  investigate  complaints  of  fresh  colonisation.  We  are 
keen  to  ensure  an  early  return  of  Sri  Lankan  refugees  in  India  to  their 
homes.  The  Government  of  Sri  Lanka  have  also  agreed  to  co-operate 
with  us  to  facilitate  the  early  return  to  their  homes  of  Tamils  who 
have  been  internally  displaced.  We  hope  the  process  will  start  soon. 
Long  term  peace  in  Sri  Lanka  will  hinge  on  the  devolution  package. 
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The  Sri  Lankan  Government  have  already  introduced  legislation 
in  their  Parliament  to  amend  their  Constitution  to  provide  for  the 
creation  of  Provincial  Councils  and  the  devolution  of  powers  to 
them. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  single  Tamil 
Province  in  the  North  and  the  East.  In  the  light  of  Sri  Lanka’s  unitary 
Constitution,  this  legislation  is  unprecedented.  The  powers  it  seeks  to 
devolve  to  the  Provincial  Councils  are  considerable.  However,  some 
of  its  provisions  do  not  fully  meet  Tamil  expectations.  This  matter 
was  discussed  extensively  with  President  Jayawardene  in 
Kathmandu  and  during  his  three-day  working  visit  to  Delhi.  We  have 
received  firm  assurances  that  if,  over  the  coming  months  difficulties 
arise,  the  Sri  Lanka  Government  will  make  such  changes  as  are 
found  necessary. 

The  Government  of  India  believe  that  despite  some  problems  and 
delays,  many  of  which  were  foreseen  but  unavoidable  in  the 
resolution  of  an  issue  of  this  magnitude  and  complexity,  this 
Agreement  represents  the  only  way  of  safeguarding  legitimate  Tamil 
interests  and  ensuring  a  durable  peace  in  Sri  Lanka. 

Some  have  chosen  to  criticise  the  Agreement.  None  has  shown  a 
better  way  to  meeting  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Tamils  in  Sri 
Lanka,  restoring  peace  in  that  country  and  of  meeting  our  own 
security  concerns  in  the  region. 

We  have  accepted  a  role  which  is  difficult  but  which  is  in  our 
national  interest  to  discharge.  We  shall  not  shirk  our  obligations  and 
commitments.  This  is  a  national  endeavour.  I  am  confident  our 
efforts  will  have  the  full  support  of  the  House. 


Co-operation  in  International  Affairs 


The  COMMONWEALTH  SUMMIT  was  held  in  Vancouver  from  the 
13th  to  the  17th  October. 

The  Summit  took  place  amidst  growing  speculation  that  the 
Commonwealth  had  run  out  of  steam  in  its  campaign  against  the 
apartheid  in  South  Africa.  This  was  proved  wrong.  All  the 
Commonwealth  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Britain,  agreed  that 
sanctions  were  beginning  to  have  the  desired  effect.  We,  therefore. 
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decided  to  intensify  the  pressure  and  expand  the  scope  of  sanctions. 
We  undertook  to  work  for  wider  international  acceptance  and  better 
implementation  of  the  Commonwealth  sanctions  programme. 

Several  new  suggestions,  including  those  made  by  us,  were 
accepted.  We  agreed  to  undertake,  on  a  continuing  basis,  an 
evaluation  of  the  impact  of  sanctions.  We  also  agreed  that  any  effort 
to  frustrate  these  sanctions  should  be  identified  and  brought  to  light. 
We  concurred  on  the  need  for  an  expert  study  to  examine  the 
implications  of  Pretoria’s  relationship  with  the  international  financial 
system  for  the  maintenance  of  the  apartheid  regime.  We  will  take 
further  action,  including  additional  sanctions,  in  response  to  the 
situation  as  it  evolves.  The  programme  of  action  relating  to  sanctions 
on  South  Africa  was  adopted  by  all  Commonwealth  countries,  with 
solitary  exception  of  Britain. 

All  of  us  initiated  a  programme  of  co-ordinated  Commonwealth 
assistance  to  the  front-line  States.  A  special  fund  was  established  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  Mozambique.  Commonwealth 
assistance  to  the  victims  and  opponents  of  apartheid  will  be 
expanded.  We  agreed  to  give  high  priority  to  efforts  aimed  at 
removing  censorship  in  South  Africa,  because  it  is  such  censorship 
which  hides  the  truth  about  South  Africa  from  world  public  opinion. 
To  provide  high  level  impetus  and  guidance  for  achieving  these 
objectives,  the  Summit  set  up  an  eight-member  Committee  of 
Foreign  Ministers.  The  Committee  will  be  chaired  by  Canada  and 
includes  India. 

The  events  in  Fiji  figured  prominently  in  our  discussions  in 
Vancouver.  Fiji  has  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Summit  decided  that  the  question  of  Fiji’s  re-admission  would 
be  taken  up  only  when  circumstances  so  warrant  and  in  keeping  with 
the  basic  principles  that  have  guided  the  organisation.  We  also 
agreed  that  the  Commonwealth  would  be  ready  to  offer  its  good 
offices  to  contribute  to  a  solution  of  the  problems  in  Fiji. 

An  important  achievement  of  the  Summit  was  the  Vancouver 
Declaration  on  World  Trade,  which  brings  together  on  a  common 
platform  representatives  of  developed  and  developing  countries 
drawn  from  all  continents.  The  Declaration  expresses  our  concern  at 
rising  global  protectionist  practices  and  calls  for  the  implementation 
of  the  Punta  de  Este  commitments  on  ‘stand  still’  and  ‘roll  back’  of 
protectionist  measures.  The  Declaration  recognises  the 
disadvantaged  position  of  the  developing  countries  in  international 
trade  and,  in  view  of  this  asymmetry,  the  need  to  give  special 
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consideration  to  their  interests  in  the  Uruguay  Round  of  Trade 
Negotiations. 

We  launched  the  Commonwealth  programme  to  promote  distance 
education,  that  is,  the  use  of  new  communications  technologies  to 
bring  learning  within  the  reach  of  large  numbers  through  a  system  of 
non-formal  education.  India  is  well  placed  to  both  contribute  to  this 
initiative  and  benefit  from  it. 

Within  the  parameters  of  the  differing  perceptions  of  the 
sovereign  governments  represented  in  the  Commonwealth,  the 
agreements  reached  at  the  Vancouver  Summit  confirmed  the 
dynamism  and  relevance  of  this  organisation  in  international  affairs. 
Notwithstanding  the  single  discordant  note  on  the  issue  of  sanctions,  the 
Summit  welded  together  a  large  section  of  world  opinion  on  key  issues 
of  peace  and  stability  in  the  world.  1  would  like  to  record  our 
appreciation  of  the  meticulous  care  with  which  airangements  were  made 
by  the  Government  of  Canada.  I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
important  and  imaginative  role  played  by  Prime  Minister  Brian 
Mulroney  of  Canada,  in  steering  the  Conference  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

I  undertook  a  working  visit  to  Washington  at  the  invitation  of 
President  Reagan.  We  attach  great  importance  to  our  relations  with  the 
United  States.  We  believe  that  a  continuing  dialogue  between  our 
countries  is  indispensable  for  a  better  understanding  of  each  other  and  to 
expand  mutually  beneficial  co-operation  in  bilateral  and  international 
affairs. 

We  discussed  the  strengthening  of  bilateral  ties.  The  agenda  drawn  up 
during  my  1985  visit  has  largely  been  completed,  and  a  new  agenda  has 
now  been  put  in  place.  We  agreed  to  extend  the  Science  and  Technology 
Initiative,  which  has  shown  positive  results,  for  another  three  years  beyond 
1988.  We  also  decided  to  extend  the  scope  of  co-operation  to  the  frontiers  of 
science  and  technology. 

Projects  have  been  identified  for  co-operative  research  in  ocean  science 
development,  in  water  management,  and  in  aridzone  agriculture. 
Development  fellowships  are  being  instituted  to  place  our  scientists  in 
premier  American  institutions  for  research  in  areas  of  specific  interest  to  both 
countries. 

We  agreed  to  increase  our  co-operation  in  trade  and  investment.  We  will 
expand  our  work  in  curbing  diiig  abuse  and  dmg  trafficking.  We  will 
strengthen  our  ties  in  culture  and  education.  We  ai'e  exploring  avenues  of 
co-operation  in  defence-related  technologies.  Membei's  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  we  agreed  on  the  importance  of  greater  interaction  between  legislators 
of  the  two  countries. 
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Peace,  Disarmament  and  Development 


Indira  GANDHI  lived  for  India.  She  lived  for  the  world.  As  an 
individual  and  as  Prime  Minister,  she  strove  with  every  ounce  of  her 
inexhaustible  energy  to  teach  humankind  to  overcome  fear,  hate  and 
want.  She  said,  "a  truly  civilised  being  looked  on  all  fellow-beings, 
all  creation,  with  a  friendly  eye".  She  believed  in  the  oneness  of  life, 
the  oneness  of  the  world.  In  recognition  of  that  vision,  a  grateful 
nation  has  instituted  this  prize  in  her  name — a  prize  to  promote 
peace,  disarmament  and  development. 

Peace,  in  Indira  Gandhi’s  view,  was  not  just  the  absence  of  war, 
but  a  much  more  positive  peaceful  coexistence;  eschewing  all 
spheres  of  influence  or  tutelary  relations,  accepting  the  diversity  of 
the  world,  economic  and  social  systems,  abandoning  traditional 
strategies  based  on  balance  of  power.  Disarmament  for  Indira 
Gandhi  was  not  a  tactic  but  a  strategic  goal  of  fundamental 
importance,  the  elimination  of  all  nuclear  weapons  followed  by 
general  and  complete  disarmament.  She  personified  the  ancient 
Indian  tradition  of  overcoming  differences  not  by  brute  force  and 
hate  but  with  tolerance,  flexibility  and  accommodation. 
“Development”,  Indira  Gandhi  has  said,  "is  not  merely  economic 
development  or  economic  growth  but  the  complete  blossoming  of 
the  human  being — the  sharpening  of  perceptions,  the  enhancement 
of  the  range  of  feelings." 

Today,  we  are  awarding  the  Indira  Gandhi  Prize  to  the 
Parliamentarians  for  Global  Action,  for  their  remarkable  contribution 
to  sensitising  world  public  opinion  on  these  crucial  issues  that  are 
facing  the  whole  world  today.  Governments  are  usually  much  more 
responsive  to  pressures  of  public  opinion  from  within  their  own 
countries.  The  arguments  and  considerations  from  outsiders  don’t 
seem  so  convincing,  especially  when  they  come  from  foreign 
governments.  Thanks  to  the  Parliamentarians  for  Global  Action,  they 
have  been  able  to  provide  a  conduit  or  channel  through  which  these 
efforts  have  been  channelled  to  public  opinion  within  many 
countries.  And,  through  that  public  opinion,  we  have  been  able  to 
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reach  the  governments  and  the  decision-making  processes. 

When  nuclear  weapons  were  first  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  immediately  gave 
public  expression  to  their  conviction  that  nuclear  weapons  had 
carried  warfare  into  an  altogether  new  dimension.  It  was  no  more  a 
question  of  winning  or  losing  but  a  matter  of  destruction  and 
devastation  on  an  unprecedented  scale  leading  to  the  end  of  all  life  as 
we  know  it.  Their  view  did  not  receive  general  recognition  or  favour 
or  acceptance.  The  US  continued  development  and  deployment  of 
nuclear  weapons.  The  Soviet  Union  soon  matched  their  power  by 
their  own  breakthrough  in  nuclear  weaponry.  They  were  joined  by 
the  so-called  independent  deterrence  of  the  UK  and  France,  and  in 
the  sixties  with  the  Chinese  bomb. 

Between  them,  they  evolved  strategic  doctrines  of  nuclear 
deterrence  which  complemented  the  pursuit  of  the  East-West 
confrontation  which  was  aimed  at  overthrowing  and  subverting  rival 
socio-economic  systems.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  propagated  an  alternative 
view — a  vision  of  peaceful  coexistence.  He  had  said  that  so  many 
different  systems  had  evolved  historically  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  If  change  was  to  be  brought,  that  change  must  come  through 
an  internal  evolution.  The  change  could  not  be  brought  about  by 
external  imposition;  therefore,  we  must  live  together  and  co-operate 
despite  our  different  systems.  Nehru  had  added  that  in  the  nuclear 
age,  coexistence  is  not  only  a  desirable  objective  but  ineluctable 
necessity.  The  stark  choice  is  between  ‘coexist  and  survive’  or 
‘confront  and  perish’.  His  efforts  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Non-aligned  Movement  and  its  ringing  declaration  at  Belgrade: 

"War  has  never  threatened  mankind  with  graver  consequences 
than  today.  On  the  other  hand,  never  before  has  mankind  had  at  its 
disposal  stronger  forces  for  eliminating  war  as  an  instrument  of 
policy  in  international  relations." 

Through  nearly  two  stormy  decades,  Indira  Gandhi  carried 
forward  this  message,  elaborating  on  the  theme  in  the  light  of 
changing  circumstances,  enlightening  the  world,  bringing  in  new 
thinking — the  thinking  that  was  represented  by  the  Non-aligned 
Movement  that  had  expanded  to  cover  two-thirds  of  the  international 
community  and  over  half  its  population.  Her  speech  at  the  New 
Delhi  Summit  was  a  testimony  to  her  deep  dedication  to  the  causes 
of  non-alignment,  a  testament  to  guide  us  in  completing  that 
unfinished  task.  She  said,  development,  disarmament,  independence 
and  peace  are  closely  inter-related  and  only  with  coexistence  could 
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there  be  any  existence.  She  had  said  that  our  world  is  small  but  has 
room  enough  for  all  to  live  in  peace  and  beauty.  Better  life  is 
possible  only  with  world  peace  and  a  reversal  of  the  arms-race.  The 
only  credible  security  is  through  general  and  complete  disarmament. 
And  then  her  unforgettable  peroration: 

"In  the  name  of  humanity  and  on  behalf  of  all  of  us,  I  call  upon 
nuclear  weapon  powers  to  give  up  the  use  of  threat  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  any  circumstances;  suspend  all  nuclear 
weapon  tests  and  the  production  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  resume  disarmament  negotiations  with 
determination  to  reach  agreement." 

Today,  we  seem  to  be  inching  towards  that  goal.  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev  will  be  travelling  to  Washington  soon,  possibly 
to  conclude  an  agreement  with  President  Reagan  on  the  Intermediate 
and  Short  Range  Forces.  This  will  be  a  historic  beginning  but  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  the  beginning  and  not  the  end  of  the 
process.  The  process  must  be  carried  forward  in  a  phased, 
time-bound  manner  till  complete  elimination  of  all  nuclear  weapons 
takes  place.  We  welcome  the  start  that  has  been  made.  We  wish  the 
summiteers  all  success.  The  future  of  the  world  depends  in  large 
measures  on  their  wisdom  and  statesmanship. 

Parliamentarians  for  Global  Action  can  take  some  credit  for 
converting  the  gloom  and  despondency  of  1983  into  today’s  more 
hopeful  situation.  At  their  instance,  the  Six-Nation  Initiative  was  put 
together.  It  was  launched  in  May  1984  with  Indira  Gandhi  speaking 
out  for  India.  Thereafter,  the  Six-Nation  Initiative  has  propagated  the 
conclusions  of  successive  initiatives  that  were  taken  at  their  summits. 
The  Parliamentarians  for  Global  Action  has  brought  together, 
focussed  and  mobilised  public  opinion  in  the  directions  that  have 
been  indicated  by  the  Six-Nation  Five-Continent  Initiative.  President 
Reagan  and  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  are  now  embarked  in  these 
directions.  Their  commitment  to  eliminate  nuclear  weapons  on  earth 
and  prevent  their  extension  to  space  is  in  accordance  with  India’s 
view  since  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  in  accordance  with  the 
Six-Nation  Five-Continent  Initiative. 

We  are  also  seeking  a  progressive  enlargement  of  perspective  of 
major  nuclear-weapon  powers.  From  deterrence,  they  are  looking 
towards  detente  and  coexistence.  This  too,  is  in  accordance  with 
what  India,  the  Non-aligned  and  the  Six-Nation  Five-Continent 
Initiative  have  stood  for. 

However,  the  Indira  Gandhi  Prize  cannot  be  construed  only  as  a 
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commendation  to  the  Parliamentarians  for  Global  Action.  Not  just 
commendation  for  the  task  they  have  done,  but  also  looking  ahead  to 
the  task  that  still  needs  to  be  completed.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
Even  if  the  INF  treaty  is  signed,  it  covers  barely  3.3  per  cent  of  the 
nuclear  war-heads.  Perhaps,  even  less  of  the  megatonnage  that  is 
available  to  destroy.  The  three  other  nuclear  powers  are  still  not 
included  in  the  process.  It  does  not  look  at  preventing  other  parts  and 
countries  from  becoming  nuclear.  It  does  not  go  towards  the  goal  of 
complete  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons.  These  challenges  lie 
ahead.  Perhaps,  this  is  the  time  to  think  ahead  constructively  of  what 
a  world  free  of  nuclear  weapons  may  be  like.  We  have  taken  the  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  disarmament.  But,  disarmament  in  itself  will 
not  be  enough,  because  a  new  order  must  replace  the  order  of 
deterrence  that  we  have  lived  with  so  far.  If  we  do  not  start  working 
towards  that  order  now,  perhaps  those  that  are  already  thinking  of 
different  types  of  nuclear  weapons  to  replace  the  INF,  different  types 
of  weapons,  more  precise,  better  guided,  much  higher  technology 
weapons,  will  take  over  and  start  a  new  arms  race.  So,  this  is  the 
time  that  we  should  put  our  heads  together  and  come  out  with 
initiatives  which  could  replace  the  order  that  we  have  lived  with  for 
so  many  years. 

This  Prize  is  not  just  a  commendation  like  I  said.  It  is  much  more 
than  that.  It  is  an  encouragement  for  the  initiative  to  continue,  to  be 
intensified.  We  have  many  miles  to  go  before  the  world  can  sleep  at 
peace  and  in  security. 


Close  Bonds  of  Friendship  Renewed 


This  IS  BY  no  means  the  first  time  we  are  having  the  privilege  of 
welcoming  you  to  our  country.  To  you  personally,  the  country  owes 
a  great  deal  for  the  contribution  you  made  to  the  construction  of  the 
Bhilai  Steel  Plant.  We  also  recall  that  it  was  you  who  conducted  my 
grandfather  and  mother  around  the  giant  Metallurgical  Works  at 
Uralmash  when  Jawahaiial  Nehru  visited  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
first  time  as  Prime  Minister  of  India.  So,  in  returning  to  India  after 
nearly  two  decades,  we  know  you  will  feel  at  home  and  amongst  old 
friends. 


Speech  at  the  banquet  for  Mr  Ryzhkov,  Prime  Minister  of  USSR,  New  Delhi,  20  November  1987 
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A  special  characteristic  of  our  relationship  has  been  the 
continuing  history  of  dialogue  between  our  two  countries  at  high 
levels.  With  each  visit,  the  close  bonds  of  friendship  between  us  are 
renewed.  It  is  a  friendship  between  governments  based  on  friendship 
between  our  peoples. 

The  Festival  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  India  commences  tomorrow. 
During  the  past  few  months,  the  Soviet  people  have  seen  something 
of  the  pageantry  of  India’s  way  of  life:  our  music  and  dances,  our 
literature  and  arts,  our  folklore  and  our  handicrafts.  We  are  moved 
by  the  warm  and  enthusiastic  response  which  the  Festival  of  India 
has  received  from  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  year-long  celebrations  of  the  Soviet  Festival  in  India  will 
give  millions  of  our  people  a  profound  experience  of  your  rich  and 
varied  cultural  traditions.  We  will  also  be  seeing  examples  of  your 
remarkable  scientific  and  economic  achievements. 

We  in  India  have  known  the  humiliation  of  colonialism,  the  joy  of 
liberation,  and  the  exacting  demands  of  Independence.  As  we 
celebrate  the  40th  anniversary  of  our  freedom,  we  recall  the  great 
inspiration  which  the  October  Revolution  gave  us  in  our  struggle 
against  imperialism.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  wrote  of  the  Revolution: 

"Russia,  following  the  great  Lenin,  looked  into  the  future  and 
thought  only  of  what  was  to  be,  while  other  countries  lay  numbed  by 
the  dead  hand  of  the  past." 

On  the  70th  anniversary  of  your  Revolution,  we  salute  the  heroic 
struggle  of  the  Soviet  people.  We  have  followed  with  great  interest 
the  stirring  address  by  General  Secretary  Mikhail  Gorbachev.  He  has 
given  us  a  balance-sheet  of  the  last  seven  decades.  He  has  formulated 
a  strategy  for  the  future.  This  strategy  is  epitomised  by  his  advocacy 
of  perestroika. 

We  deeply  appreciate  the  support  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
extended  to  us  in  building  the  nation.  Some  three  decades  ago,  India 
and  the  Soviet  Union  forged  in  steel  their  first  links  of  mutually 
fruitful  economic  and  industrial  collaboration.  Since  then,  this 
co-operation  has  expanded  to  cover  a  diversity  of  fields.  It  has 
significantly  contributed  to  the  successful  completion  of  the  first 
phase  of  India’s  industrial  and  technological  revolution.  We  have 
broken  new  ground  for  co-operation  in  the  frontier  areas  of  science 
and  technology  through  the  Integrated  Long-term  Programme  of 
Science  and  Technology. 

Our  relationship  is  a  unique  blend  of  stability  and  dynamism.  The 
evolution  of  this  friendship,  sustained  over  the  years,  arises  from 
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shared  ideals  of  human  equality  and  social  justice.  It  is  a  friendship 
rooted  in  our  common  commitment  to  peace  and  international 
understanding. 

Indo-Soviet  friendship  has  been  a  factor  for  global  peace  and 
stability.  Our  1971  Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship  and  Co-operation  has 
signally  served  the  cause  of  peace.  When  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  visited  us  at  about  this  time  last  year,  we  took  a  historic 
step  in  articulating  the  common  basis  of  our  quest  for  peace:  the 
path-breaking  Delhi  Declaration,  which  calls  for  a  new  world  order 
free  of  nuclear  weapons,  free  of  violence  and  hatred,  free  of  fear  and 
suspicion. 

We  need  peace  in  the  world,  peace  in  our  neighbourhood  and  peace 
within  our  neighbourhood.  We  are  in  continuous  discussions  with  our 
neighbours  to  improve  the  total  environment  of  regional  peace  and 
co-operation.  We  have  signed  an  Agreement  with  Sri  Lanka  which  is 
bringing  to  an  end  the  difficult  internal  conflict  which  has  afflicted  cur 
friendly  neighbour.  The  agreement  provides  the  framework  for  a  durable 
solution  of  benefit  to  all  concerned.  Tamil  aspirations  would  be  met,  the 
unity  and  integrity  of  Sri  Lanka  preserved,  and  peace  and  stability 
restored  to  the  region. 

Peace  is  only  possible  through  peaceful  coexistence.  Strategies  of 
bloc  rivalry  based  on  nuclear  deten'ence  cairy  no  credible  assurance  of 
durable  security.  The  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  is  an  imperative  of 
peaceful  coexistence.  We,  therefore,  greatly  welcome  the 
commencement  of  a  tangible  process  of  nuclear  disarmament.  The 
various  proposals  made  by  the  Soviet  Union  for  nuclear  disarmament 
have  been  timely  and  imaginative.  We  hope,  the  imminent  Summit 
between  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  and  President  Reagan  will  push 
forward  the  process  of  disarmament  until  the  objective  is  achieved  of 
eliminating  all  nuclear  weapons  from  earth  and  preventing  their 
extension  into  space.  Your  positive  response  to  the  concerns  expressed 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Six-Nation  Five-Continent  Peace  Initiative 
encourages  us  to  persist  in  our  endeavours. 

New  challenges  face  us  as  we  approach  the  new  century.  These 
require  new  thinking  and  fresh  approaches,  but  unflinching  commitment 
to  the  ideals  of  peace,  disarmament  and  development.  We  are 
determined  to  build  a  new  India  which  marches  with  the  times  without 
losing  its  continuity  with  its  spiritual  and  philosophical  legacies. 

I  am  glad  that  during  your  stay  in  India,  you  and  Madam  Ryzhkova 
will  be  visiting  Agra  and  Bhilai.  These  visits  will  give  you  both  a 
glimpse  of  India  and  of  the  vast  canvas  of  co-operation  that  lies  before 
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US.  You  will  also,  I  am  sure,  sense  the  warm  affection  of  our  people 
for  the  Soviet  Union. 


Continuing  Relevance  of  Lenin 


Today,  INDIA  pays  her  tribute  to  Vladimir  Ilyich  Lenin — visionary, 
revolutionary,  towering  figure  of  history,  founder  of  the  world’s  first 
Socialist  State.  His  words  lit  up  the  minds  of  people.  His  deeds 
ushered  in  a  new  epoch.  Lenin  gave  practical  shape  to  a  new  system 
of  social  organisation.  He  was  a  genius  who  left  his  impression  not 
only  on  his  time  but  on  succeeding  generations.  These  qualities  he 
shared  with  another  great  revolutionary  thinker  of  our  century, 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  who  was  only  a  year  older. 

As  the  Soviet  Union  celebrates  its  70th  anniversary,  Lenin 
continues  to  be  relevant  to  the  complexities  of  contemporary  realities 
and  a  source  of  inspiration  to  all  those  who  seek  a  betterment  of  the 
human  condition. 

Lenin’s  humanism,  his  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  thirst  for 
emancipation  had  a  fundamental  influence  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  fought  for  India’s  freedom.  As  Jawaharlal  Nehru  wrote,  "By  his 
amazing  power  of  will,  Lenin  hypnotised  a  nation  and  filled  a 
disunited  and  demoralised  people  with  energy  and  determination  and 
the  strength  to  endure  and  suffer  for  a  cause." 

It  is  through  his  inspiration  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  today  a 
mighty  nation  engaged  in  mighty  undertakings. 

Lenin  closely  followed  the  Indian  people’s  fight  against 
colonialism.  He  viewed  India  as  the  citadel  of  the  revolution  of  the 
Orient.  Though  our  paths  of  national  liberation  differed,  yet  both  our 
peoples  were  actuated  by  the  same  motive  of  breaking  the  shackles 
of  bondage  and  creating  resurgent,  egalitarian,  peaceful  and 
independent  societies. 

For  Lenin  peace  and  progress  were  organically  linked.  He  wrote: 
"An  end  to  wars,  peace  among  nations,  the  cessation  of  pillaging  and 
violence,  such  is  our  ideal".  To  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  other  leaders 
of  India’s  Independence  Movement,  peace,  and  not  war,  harmony 
not  discord,  and  friendship  not  enmity  were  the  ideals  on  which 
nations  should  order  their  relations. 
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The  very  first  international  document  of  the  Soviet  Republic — 
Lenin’s  Decree  of  Peace — laid  down  the  basic  principles  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy  including  peaceful  coexistence  between  States  with 
different  social  systems.  Indo-Soviet  friendship  is  unique  example  of 
this  shared  vision  of  our  two  great  leaders. 

We  are  glad  that  a  statue  of  this  historic  personality  has  come  up 
in  this  historic  city  of  New  Delhi.  We  are  grateful  to  His  Excellency, 
Nikolai  Ryzhkov,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  unveiling  it.  The  statue  will  be  a  constant  reminder  of  a 
man  who  through  his  vision  and  his  herculean  toil  outlined  new 
horizons  for  humanity. 


A  First  Step  Towards 
Nuclear  Disarmament 


The  AGREEMENT  ON  elimination  of  land  based  intermediate 
nuclear  missiles  concluded  yesterday  between  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  and  President  Reagan  represents  a  truly  momentous 
development. 

It  is  true  that  it  envisages  the  elimination  of  only  around  three  per 
cent  of  the  combined  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  United  States  and  the 
USSR.  But  its  historic  significance  is  that  it  is  the  world’s  first 
nuclear  arms  reduction  agreement.  It  is  also  the  first  time  that  the 
United  States  and  the  USSR  have  agreed  to  completely  eliminate  an 
entire  category  of  nuclear  weapons. 

This  agreement  has  vividly  demonstrated  that  given  the  necessary 
political  will,  technical  problems,  such  as  verification  can  be 
overcome. 

This  agreement  is  not,  and  should  not  be  considered,  as  more  than 
a  beginning — an  historic  beginning,  a  vital  beginning,  but  still  only  a 
beginning.  The  survival  of  humanity  depends  on  the  nuclear  weapon 
powers  travelling  all  the  way  down  this  road  to  the  complete 
elimination  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  world  will  be  really  safe  only 
when,  as  the  Delhi  Declaration  puts  it,  "the  balance  of  terror  gives 
way  to  comprehensive  international  security". 
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Indo-Burmese  Relations 


Burma  and  INDIA  have  been  close  friends  and  companions  in 
their  journey  through  history.  We  have  shared  many  cherished 
experiences.  Both  our  people  have  received  from  the  compassionate 
Buddha  his  great  injunction: 

"Let  all  embracing  thoughts  for  all  that  lives  be  thine,  an  all 
embracing  love  for  all  the  universe  in  all  its  heights  and  depths  and 
breadths,  unstinted  love,  unmerry  hate  within,  not  rousing  enmity". 

In  more  recent  times,  we  fought  the  same  foreign  overlord.  In  the 
wake  of  the  uprising  of  1857,  it  was  to  Burma  that  the  British  exiled 
the  last  Mughal  emperor,  Bahadur  Shah  Zafar,  who  was  also  a  poet 
of  renown.  Here  upon  your  soil  he  composed  his  own  epitaph: 

‘  'Kitna  hai  badnasib  Zafar 
Dafn  he  liye 

Do  Gaz  Zarneen  bhi  na  mili 
Kuye  yaar  mein. " 

“How  woeful  is  your  fate.  Oh  Zafar 
that  in  your  own  beloved  land 
you  lack  two  yards  of  earth 
to  cover  your  bones  within  its  sand." 

It  is  the  hospitable  earth  of  Burma  that  gave  shelter  to  the  symbol 
and  rallying  point  of  our  first  war  of  Independence. 

When  the  voice  of  liberty  was  again  raised  in  India,  our  great 
patriot,  Lokamanya  Tilak  proclaimed: 

"Freedom  is  my  birthright — and  I  shall  have  it". 

The  British  responded  by  exiling  him  to  Mandalay  for  six  long 
years.  His  spirit  remained  unbroken  and  unshaken.  He  returned  to 
India  from  Burma  more  determined  than  ever  to  wrest  complete 
Independence  for  his  country  from  our  common  colonial  masters. 

As  the  Indian  National  Movement  gained  momentum,  links 
were  established  between  the  liberation  struggle  in  Burma  and  the 
fight  for  freedom  in  India.  U  Ottma  and  Maung  Toki  Ayi  were 
closely  associated  with  the  work  of  the  Congress.  The  Peasant 
Rebellion  in  upper  Burma  in  1930-31  roused  great  sympathy  in 
India. Jawaharlal  Nehru,  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter  from  prison 
described  how  the  British  put  down  the  revolt  with  "considerable 
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barbarity".  In  March,  1931,  the  Congress  adopted  a  resolution 
endorsing  the  demand  for  independence  for  Burma. 

Indian  Independence  came  in  August  1947.  Burma  followed  a 
few  months  later.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Burma  was  in  India  on  the 
eve  of  Burmese  independence.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  told  our 
Parliament: 

"May  I  also  say  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Burma  is  interested  as 
many  of  us  have  been,  in  closer  association,  not  only  between  Burma 
and  India  but  between  various  other  countries  of  Asia  also?... It  all 
indicates  the  new  spirit  of  Asia  which  wants  Asian  countries  to  draw 
closer  together ," 

We  have  fulfilled  something  of  that  promise.  Something  remains 
to  be  fulfilled.  But,  as  Nehru  remarked  in  this  context,  "These  things 
take  a  little  time  to  grow  " 

As  free  and  sovereign  nations,  Burma  and  India  have  remained 
good  friends.  It  is  from  my  grandfather  and  my  mother  that  I  learnt 
of  their  high  regard  for  the  leaders  of  Burma.  Chairman  Ne  Win  has 
spoken  movingly  of  Indira  Gandhi  "as  a  fond  sister  and  close  and 
true  friend".  I  greatly  valued  Chairman  Ne  Win’s  visit  to  Delhi  soon 
after  I  took  office.  Here  in  Burma,  I  feel  the  reassurance  of  a  tried 
and  trusted  friendship. 

Like  all  those  who  have  liberated  themselves  from  colonialism, 
the  people  of  Burma  and  India  are  engaged  in  the  formidable  task  of 
development.  The  challenge  before  us  is  to  give  economic  content, 
social  significance  and  intellectual  depth  to  political  freedom.  We 
have  to  eradicate  poverty,  and  unemployment  and  raise  incomes. 
This  requires  not  only  the  adoption  of  productive  technologies  but, 
much  more,  the  modernisation  of  the  mind.  At  the  same  time, 
modernisation  must  not  lead  to  the  uprooting  of  our  spiritual  and 
cultural  traditions.  We  want  to  move  forward  without  losing  what 
has  enabled  our  civilisation  to  endure  unbroken  for  millennia. 
Balance  is  the  key:  balance  between  thrust  and  self-restraint,  balance 
between  daring  and  wisdom,  balance  between  the  immediate  and  the 
eternal,  balance  between  the  claims  of  society  and  the  dictates  of  the 
spirit. 

We  have  sought  this  balance  in  our  national  endeavours.  We  are 
working  not  for-economic  growth  alone  but  for  the  full  realisation  of 
the  potential  of  the  human  personality.  In  the  last  forty  years,  our 
people  have  recaptured  their  confidence  and  are  imbued  with  a  new 
sense  of  purpose.  We  want  India  to  once  again  make  its  contribution 
to  the  world’s  intellectual  and  moral  advance.  It  is  customary  to 
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measure  the  strength  of  a  nation  in  terms  of  the  sophistication  of  its 
economy  and  the  destructive  power  of  its  armaments.  In  our  view, 
what  matters  more  is  the  quality  of  nation’s  ideals  and  its  will  to 
defend  them. 

We  seek  not  only  the  blooming  and  flowering  of  our  respective 
countries  but  also  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  larger  human 
family.  We  seek  co-operation  among  our  neighbours  in  South  Asia,  a 
region  whose  natural  geographic  frontiers  extend  from  Afghanistan 
in  the  North-West  to  Burma  in  the  South-East.  We  seek  the 
regeneration  of  Asia  through  the  restoration  of  those  links  between 
the  great  civilisations  of  our  continent  which  were  disrupted  by  the 
onset  of  colonialism.  We  seek  a  brotherhood  of  all  those  who  believe 
in  peaceful  coexistence.  We  seek  to  promote,  throughout  the  world, 
the  message  of  non-violence  and  compassion  which  has  come  down 
to  us  from  the  Buddha  and  emperor  Ashoka  and  Mahatma  Gandhi. 
This  finds  expression  in  contemporary  times  in  the  philosophy  of 
non-alignment.  This  is  a  philosophy  which  is  now  beginning  to 
permeate  beyond  the  membership  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement  to 
influence  even  the  major  nuclear  weapon  powers.  The  small  lamp  of 
peace  which  President  Reagan  and  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  lit 
at  Washington  last  week  draws,  in  a  deeper  sense,  its  flame  from  the 
light  that  was  kindled  by  the  Buddha  more  than  2500  years  ago. 

We  admire  Burma’s  sense  of  independence,  its  pride  in  itself  and 
its  fidelity  to  traditional  values.  I  believe  that  we  can  profit  much 
from  each  others’  experience.  Whatever  expertise  we  have  been  able 
to  gather  is  at  Burma’s  disposal.  Our  scientists  and  engineers,  our 
experts  and  entrepreneurs  would  be  glad  to  participate  in  Burma’s 
development  plans.  Our  interaction  so  far  has  not  been  as  extensive 
as  our  proximity  warrants.  We  should  strengthen  our  co-operation  in 
trade  and  industry,  science  and  technology. 
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New  Impetus  to  Economic  Growth 


(Question:  may  I  ask  you  one  question  on  resources?  We  have  in 
fact  built  into  our  economy  a  very  large  number  of  subsidies.  Some 
are  in  the  Central  Sector,  some  are  in  the  State  Sector.  The  most 
important  one,  for  example,  in  the  Central  Sector  seems  to  be  arising 
out  of  our  unwillingness  somehow  to  allow  old  sick  mills  to  die  and 
then  certain  amount  of  irrational  pricing  policies,  and  of  course  the 
subsidies  on  fertilisers  and  food,  some  of  which  are  impossible  to  get 
away  from  in  the  short  run,  but  perhaps  others....  Have  you  been 
thinking  about  long-term  methods,  for  instance,  of  reducing  food 
subsidies  and  what  is  your  policy  on  the  ever-mounting  subsidies  to 
sick  industries  which  have  been  taken  over  by  the  State? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  The  problems  you  have  raised  are  perhaps  the  most 
important  structural  problems  that  we  must  face,  and  they  cannot  be 
hidden  under  the  carpet  or  avoided,  and  certainly  not  very  much 
longer. 

First,  on  the  question  of  food  subsidies,  and  I  will  include 
fertiliser  subsidies  in  food  subsidies  because  it  is  really  one  package 
together.  I  don’t  think  that  we  are  ready  in  the  country  to  remove 
subsidies  on  food.  People  are  just  too  poor.  It  would  not  be  fair.  It 
has  to  be  continued.  While  having  said  that,  we  must  also  look  at  that 
section  of  society  which  is  able  to  pay  today,  and  there  is  a  growing 
number  which  is  now  quite  substantial,  which  can  afford  to  pay  the 
full  rates  for  food  and  other  items  which  are  subsidised  directly  or 
indirectly.  I  think  we  should  be  thinking  about  methods  of 
concentrating  our  subsidies  to  the  poorest  sections,  and  perhaps  even 
increasing  the  subsidy,  not  in  total  quantity,  but  in  the  amount  on 
each  item.  In  food  for  example,  we  should  try  and  at  least  hold  the 
price  of  food  if  not  try  and  drop  the  price  of  food,  for  the  poorest 
sections.  We  have  done  it  in  some  areas,  like  the  tribal  areas;  we 
have  given  highly  subsidised  foodgrains.  We  wanted  to  give  it  in  all 
areas,  but  it  became  an  administrative  problem,  and  that  is  why  we 
thought  the  tribal  areas  are  easy  to  do  it  administratively  and  start  on, 
while  we  think  of  other  areas.  So  we  are  thinking  of  how  to  not 
remove  the  subsidy  but  how  to  target  the  subsidy  better  to  reach 
those  groups  which  really  need  the  subsidy  and  the  support.  We  shall 
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go  into  that  deeper.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  come  out  soon  with  an 
effective  answer. 

The  other  question  also,  about  sick  mills,  is  very  important.  I  have 
said  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  we  are  not  going  to  throw  good 
money  after  bad,  and  we  will  stick  to  that  statement.  But  what  we 
must  look  at  is  not  just  the  sickness  as  it  appears  today,  we  have  to 
look  at  the  total  industry  sometimes.  If  we  see  that  the  whole 
industry  is  sort  of  going  down,  we  must  catch  it  before  the  whole 
industry  arrives  at  a  point  where  vast  injections  are  required  to  get  it 
going.  Many  of  our  industries,  specially  the  traditional  industries — 
and  they  are  more  important  because  many  more  people  are 
employed  in  the  traditional  industries — are  not  rejuvenating 
themselves  with  new  technology  and  new  methods.  They  are  trying 
to,  and  we  too  are  perhaps  incorrectly  trying  to  keep  them  alive  by 
giving  them  more  and  more  protection,  higher  and  higher  levels  of 
protection,  from  other  more  modern  competitive  industry,  also  our 
own,  not  imported.  But  we  have  to  look  at  this  and  there  must  be 
some  pressure  on  the  traditional  industry  to  start  improving  their 
own  technology  and  start  really  fighting  back  to  keep  their  positions 
in  the  market. 

QUESTION:  There  is  just  one  supplementary.  Prime  Minister,  based 
on  the  American  tradition.  Sir,  in  the  sick  mills  there  is  one  aspect 
they  always  have,  which  is  appreciating,  and  appreciating  very 
rapidly,  land,  and  is  it  possible  to  make  use  of  this  asset  to  make  the 
transition  from  obsolescence  to  modernisation  easy? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  tried  very  hard.  Unfortunately,  it  doesn’t 
come  under  our  jurisdiction.  It  comes  under  the  State  Governments, 
not  only  for  saving  them  economically  and  giving  them  an  injection, 
but  I  would  say  even  more  important  than  that  is  to  save  the 
environment  in  that  area.  Because,  thirty  years  ago,  the  mills  may 
have  been  out  of  the  town  but  those  same  mills  today  are  in  the  heart 
of  our  towns,  and  the  towns  need  these  mills  to  be  moved  out,  if  the 
towns  and  cities  are  to  survive.  So,  we  need  concerted  effort  here  and 
it  is  not  just  good  enough  to  be  just  instructing  State  Governments  to 
take  action  on  land.  I  think  we  have  to  really  develop  much  more 
public  awareness,  especially  in  towns  and  specially  amongst  the 
poorer  .sections  in  towns,  who  are  normally  involved  in  working  with 
the  mills.  And  if  we  can  bring  about  some  consensus,  perhaps,  these 
problems  can  be  tackled  more  effectively. 

QUESTION:  Industrially,  we  are  doing  well,  but  in  manufacturing 
industries,  we  are  not  doing  so  well.  Whereas  all  the  modernisation 
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effort  is  being  made,  this  manufacturing  sector  is  not  doing  well. 
What  is  the  reason  for  this? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Which  particular  sector  in  the  manufacturing 
sector? 

QUESTION:  You  see  the  industrial  growth  rate  has  been  shown  to  be 
very  good  only  through  the  performance  of  the  mining  sector,  but  the 
manufacturing  industry  is  not  doing  so  well. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  In  the  sense  that  they  are  not  growing  and 
expanding  or...? 

QUESTION:  I  mean  the  rate  of  growth  is  not  so  good. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  One  of  the  basic  problems  that  we  are  having  with 
industrial  growth  is  that  the  growth  rate  in  agriculture  and  industry  is 
not  balanced.  Whereas  industry  has  been  having  a  much  higher 
growth  rate,  agriculture  has  not  matched  it  like  it  should  have, 
partially,  as  I  said,  because  of  the  droughts  which  have  been 
recurring  for  four  years  and  this  year  too  the  initial  indications  are 
not  at  all  good.  The  purchasing  power  which  is  required  for  industry, 
which  really  comes  from  the  agricultural  sector,  is  not  available.  If 
industry  is  to  expand  rapidly,  we  must  get  at  least  an  equivalent 
increase  in  growth  on  the  agricultural  side,  and  this  is  going  to  be  our 
next  major  thrust  area. 

QUESTION:  You  have  just  mentioned  in  your  brief  address  that  some 
policy  correctives  are  needed  in  some  areas,  but  you  have  not 
specified  those  areas  where  these  are  needed.  You  have  been  kind 
enough  to  tell  us  much  about  the  role  of  public  sector,  but  then  the 
condition  in  public  sector  is  that  66  per  cent  of  our  all  fixed  capital 
investment  is  .there  and  even  today  their  national  industrial  output 
ratio  is  only  22  per  cent.  This  is  a  big  gap,  with  66  per  cent  as  capital 
investment  and  outputwise  only  22  per  cent.  You  have  mentioned 
about  productivity,  but  again  there  are  a  lot  of  problems  because  of 
militant  trade-unionism,  and  that  may  be  causing  a  lot  of  concern  to 
the  Government.  And  the  latest  point,  which  has  just  come  up  before 
the  nation,  is  th6  role  of  Haryana  Government,  which  is  totally 
against  the  RBI  instructions,  and  I  do  not  know  how  the  Government 
is  going  to  deal.... 

PRIME  MINISTER:  But  it  is  not  linked  to  public  sector. 

QUESTION:  It  is  not  linked,  but  then  the  point  is  if  the  State 
Governments  are  not  willing  to  follow  the  RBI  norms  then  what 
corrective  measures  the  Government  of  India  would  think  to  set  the 
motion  right  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  to  the  right 
level? 
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PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  first  the  public  sector  and  their  profitability.  I 
don’t  think  that  we  can  look  at  the  public  sector  with  a  totally 
capitalist  eye  in  the  sense  that  they  must  be  entirely  profit  making; 
the  public  sector  is  much  more  than  that.  It  is  the  cutting  edge  of  our 
development,  it  is  the  cutting  edge  of  bringing  new  technologies  into 
the  country,  it  is  the  cutting  edge  of  developing  industrial, 
technological  and  managerial  manpower.  Now,  we  force  them  to 
take  up  tasks  to  go  into  backward  areas,  to  go  into  fields  which  are 
non-productive,  non-remunerative  which  the  private  sector  or 
industry  that  operates  purely  competitively  would  not  do.  So,  to  just 
say  that  the  public  sector  must  make  money,  I  would  say,  is  not 
correct  or  it  is  not  what  we  would  like  it  to  do. 

QUESTION:  What  I  am  saying  is  that  their  contribution  is  only  22  per 
cent,  it  is  not  the  profit.  Sir.  After  all,  they  have  to  contribute  to  the 
industrial  output,  and  that  is  only  22  per  cent. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Because,  we  have  a  mixed  economy.  The  public 
sector  is  in  highly  investment-intensive  areas,  and  its  output  will  be 
lower.  Well,  let  me  just  finish  on  the  profitability,  because  I  had 
started  that,  then  I  will  come  to  this  point. 

If  we  look  at  the  public  sector,  there  are  certain  problems;  on  the 
profitability  side,  most  of  the  profits  come  from  just  a  few  public 
sector  units  and  most  of  the  losses  similarly  also  come  from  just  a 
few  public  sector  units,  and  the  loss-making  ones  are  mostly  those 
that  we  have  taken  over;  they  are  not  those  industries  which  we 
really  started  off  as  major  public  sector  areas.  It  needs  correction 
here,  specially  in  the  loss-making  units,  to  make  them  at  least  not 
make  losses  if  they  can’t  make  profit,  and  in  those  intermediate  units 
which  also  do  not  do  well  in  profit-making...  and  really  get  them 
going  on  a  much  better  way.  And  if  you  look  at  the  profits,  the 
profits  in  1985-86  have  gone  up  from  Rs.  109  crore  in  the  previous 
year  to  almost  Rs.  1200  crore.  So,  there  has  been  a  substantial 
increase  in  that.  If  we  look  at  the  first  period  of  1986-87,  then  in  the 
results  again  we  see  that  there  is  a  major  improvement  in  the 
performance.  In  the  capital-intensive  areas,  the  public  sector  is  not 
performing  badly,  it  is  more  or  less  on  par  with  other  private  sector 
industries  which  are  equally  capital-intensive.  So,  you  can’t  compare 
it  with  other  industries  which  don’t  require  heavy  investment,  you 
can’t  compare  it  with  industries  which  do  not  give  similar  facilities 
to  labour,  similar  emoluments,  similar  safeguards  to  labour.  So, 
when  you  take  the  total  picture,  when  you  compare  them,  I  don’t 
think  the  performance  of  the  public  sector  is  bad.  In  fact  you 
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compare  public  with  private  sector  because  it  has  become  very  easy 
to  criticise  the  public  sector  and  not  look  at  the  private  sector.  Most 
of  the  sick  industries  are  in  the  private  sector  and  those  in  the  public 
sector  have  originated  in  the  private  sector.  So,  it  is  not  public  sector 
that  goes  sick  just  because  it  is  public  sector.  We  have  to  bring  about 
a  change  in  attitudes  in  all  industries,  public  and  private. 

QUESTION:  Sir,  I  am  a  countryman  coming  from  far-off  Tamil  Nadu. 
I  am  baffled  by  this  subsidy  question,  that  you  very  rightly  said 
should  reach  the  person  it  should  reach.  I  bring  to  your  attention  two 
small  instances  that  unfortunately  relate  to  this  city.  Four-five  years 
ago  when  they  introduced  solar  water-heaters,  the  Union  Government 
gave  fifty  per  cent  subsidy  and  the  Delhi  Administration  gave  a  liberal, 
another  25  per  cent  subsidy,  and  most  of  the  posh  houses  in  Delhi,  I 
found  to  my  amazement,  were  knocking  off  the  cream  of  this 
subsidy.  Then,  I  looked  at, your  transport  system  here.  It  accounts  for 
Rs.  150  crore  subsidy  in  a  year,  the  Delhi  Transport  Corporation. 
Your  milk  supply  accounts  for  Rs.  25  crore.  Your  Electricity 
Undertaking,  another  Rs.  100  crore  every  year.  The  same  thing  can 
be  said  about  food  and  controlled  cloth  and  a  whole  lot  of  things. 
Delhi  is  the  seat  of  the  Government  and  Parliament  takes  care  of  it, 
my  journalist  friends  take  care  of  it.... 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Are  you  assuming  that  everyone  in  Delhi  is  rich? 
QUESTION:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  the  capability  of  the  ‘haves’  to  knock 
off  the  cream  of  the  subsidy  is  somewhat  baffling.  In  Tamil  Nadu, 
they  brought  sometime  back  a  certain  rule  that  the  food  subsidy 
should  be  made  available  only  to  those  sections  with  a  certain 
minimum  income  level.  Why  can’t  you  do  that?  Why  should  you 
make  rice  or  wheat  available  to  every  section  of  Delhi? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  That  is  precisely  what  I  said. 

QUESTION:  But  you  are  not  doing  anything  about  it? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  think  you  have  first  presented  a  mixed  picture 
because  solar  heaters  are  totally  different  to  subsidy  to  food  and 
milk.  Items  like  solar  heaters  which  have  subsidies  on  them  don’t 
have  subsidies  on  them  because  we  want  to  subsidise  a  particular 
section  of  society.  It  is  to  subsidise  a  particular  technology,  it  is  to 
improve  our  expertise  in  a  particular  field  and  it  must  also  be  seen 
from  the  environmental  point  of  view,  and  how  much  do  we  save  on 
environmental  damage  by  having  an  alternative  source  of  energy, 
how  much  do  we  save  in  other  energy  by  making  this  available,  that 
balance  has  to  be  seen.  Sometimes  it  goes  a  bit  awry  and  there  are 
problems.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  always  okay,  but  it  is  not  the 
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same  as  subsidies  on  food,  milk  and  transport.  If  you  see  the 
subsidies  even  in  Delhi,  these  are  reducing  subsidies  and  over  a 
period  we  have  been  reducing  subsidies  on  the  higher  qualities  of 
grain,  on  the  higher  qualities  of  milk  and  on  the  better  quality  of 
transport.  So,  it  is  not  as  if  this  is  not  being  done  in  Delhi,  but 
perhaps  it  is  not  being  done  effectively  enough,  and  strongly  enough, 
not  only  in  Delhi,  in  every  part  of  the  country.  We  have  to  really  take 
a  strong  attitude  on  all  these  because  we  cannot  carry  on  subsidising 
those  groups  of  people  who  can  afford  to  pay,  and  we  have  to  start 
differentiating.  It  is  not  easy  to  start  differentiating  on  the  income 
levels,  because  then  a  lot  of  corruption  comes  in  and  questions  arise 
as  to  who  gives  the  certificate,  how  certificates  are  given,  how  it  is 
measured.  So,  better  methods  have  to  be  found.  Perhaps,  methods 
which  relate  to  the  type  of  products  that  are  used  by  different  income 
groups.  You  subsidise  a  product  which  would  not  be  used  by  a 
higher  income  group  for  various  social  or  other  reasons,  and  you 
could  perhaps  start  getting  out  of  the  system  like  that,  but  it  requires 
much  deeper  thought  than  we  can  have  in  any  discussion  here. 
QUESTION:  While  speaking  about  redirecting  subsidies  more 
carefully,  could  you  dwell  on  the  subsidy  that  is  given  to  fertiliser 
units  in  some  cases  having  an  effective  return  of  24  per  cent  on 
capital  employed?  Would  you  think  that  is  fair  enough,  should  it  not 
be  lower? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Should  the  subsidy  be  less  or  the  prices  be  lower, 
because  you  have  also  said  that  the  prices  should  be  lower...? 
QUESTION:  24  per  cent  effective  return. ..isn’t  that  too  high? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  The  fact  is  that  we  are  not  using  enough  fertiliser 
even  today,  although  our  farm  output  is  very  high  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country.  In  most  parts  of  the  country,  the  utilisation  of  fertiliser 
and  other  inputs  is  not  adequate  to  give  us  the  increase  in 
productivity  and  the  increase  in  production  that  is  required. 
Unfortunately,  this  means  that  fertilisers  will  have  to  be  subsidised. 
Most  of  the  subsidised  fertilisers  go  equally  to  the  poor  farmer  and 
the  rich  farmer.  If  we  cut  subsidy  on  fertilisers,  we  may  not  be  able 
to  get  to  the  poor  farmer  to  the  same  extent  in  another  way. 

QUESTION:  In  Hindi  (inaudible) 

PRIME  MINISTER:  (Translated  from  Hindi)  Well,  if  all  the  loans  are  to 
be  exempted  in  this  way,  then  you  know  what  will  happen  to  the 
economic  condition.  It  will  become  very  serious,  and  all  our 
development  programmes  will  come  to  a  grinding  halt.  How  they  are 
going  to  carry  it  out  in  Haryana,  is  not  yet  known  to  us.  When  we 
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come  to  know  of  it  then  we  can  talk  about  it  specifically.  At  the 
moment,  as  we  are  unaware  of  the  scheme,  we  can  only  discuss  it  in 
a  general  way.  In  general,  if  the  loans  are  exempted  in  this  manner, 
then  it  will  result  in  huge  losses,  and  the  entire  rural  credit  system 
which  we  have  built  over  the  years — in  the  last  15-16  years  since  the 
nationalisation  of  the  banks — will  collapse  completely.  It  will  not 
only  harm  the  Government  programmes  but  will  also  inflict  a  big 
loss  on  the  small  and  marginal  farmers  because  the  first  to  be 
affected  will  be  the  Co-operative  Banks  which  provide  small  loans. 
If  the  system  starts  crumbling  or  collapsing  then  it  will  mean  an  end 
to  whatever  gains  we  have  made  in  the  fields  of  agricultural 
productivity  and  self-sufficiency,  specially  in  a  State  like  Haryana 
where  the  farmers  have  prospered  so  much  and  all  that  progress  will 
come  to  naught. 

QUESTION:  (Translated  from  Hindi)  Mr  Prime  Minister,  this  state  of 
affairs  has  been  continuing  for  quite  a  long  time.  In  the  first  instance, 
land  revenue  was  exempted,  and  that  too  in  many  States,  and  I  think 
it  was  done  during  the  election  only.  Revenue  exemption  was  then 
followed  by  other  things.  Before  the  new  Government  came  out  with 
its  slogan,  some  exemptions  of  new  types  were  announced.  A  sort  of 
competition  came  about  where,  if  one  exemption  was  given  another 
exemption  had  to  follow.  It  is  argued  that  if  in  cases  of  sales  tax  and 
other  taxes  levied  on  the  rich  there  can  be  arrears  of  millions  of 
rupees,  why  not  the  loans  of  small  farmers  and  those  who  borrow 
small  loans  be  exempted.  But  where  will  this  process  end? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  (Translated  from  Hindi)  Precisely,  it  is  this  aspect 
over  which  all  of  us  should  ponder  as  to  where  will  it  end,  where  will 
it  lead  us  to.  But  there  is  a  big  difference  between  exempting  land 
revenue  and  exempting  loans  because  the  amount  spent  in  collecting 
the  revenue  was  greater  than  the  actual  amount  collected.  A  big 
machinery  was  in  operation  for  this  collection,  and  corruption  and 
other  anomalies  did  exist.  So,  in  a  way,  exempting  land  revenue  is 
not  bad.  But  the  same  does  not  apply  to  the  loans.  Actually  what  is 
happening  in  the  country  today  is  that  the  State  Governments — and  I 
am  not  excluding  Congress(I)  Governments — are  showing  a 
weakening  of  their  political  will  and  they  are  not  able  to  meet  the 
local  pressures.  They  try  to  put  their  entire  burden,  specially  of  taxes 
and  programmes,  on  the  Centre.  They  engage  in  such  social  welfare 
programmes  which  are  non-productive  but  fiom  which  they  derive 
direct  political  benefit,  and  when  it  comes  to  productive  programmes 
they  try  to  involve  the  Centre.  And  when  the  time  comes  to  pay  the 
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bills  to  the  Centre,  they  are  not  ready  to  pay  them.  Huge  amounts  are 
outstanding  against  the  States  today — not  only  to  the  Centre  but  also 
to  the  public  sector  undertakings.  It  will  indeed  be  very  difficult  if 
we  continue  to  have  this  indiscipline.  No  country  can  hope  to 
become  strong  and  develop  well  in  the  absence  of  financial 
discipline.  Though  the  loans  have  been  exempted  in  some  places, 
nowhere  have  they  been  exempted  in  such  a  blanket  manner.  It  may 
be  right  to  exempt  in  case  of  specific  target  groups  like  tribals  where 
loans  advanced  failed  to  bring  about  desired  development.  If  there  is 
some  specific  individual  problem,  it  may  be  all  right.  But  exempting 
in  a  blanket  fashion,  in  an  overall  manner,  is  a  blunder,  for  it  will  put 
the  nation,  specially  the  poor  people,  in  difficulty.  Ultimately,  it  is 
the  poor  who  will  suffer  the  most  from  such  a  move. 

QUESTION:  (Inaudible) 

PRIME  MINISTER:  ...20  per  cent  or  perhaps  21  per  cent  which  we  feel 
is  still  a  little  too  high.  It  has  happened  because  of  a  bunching  of 
payments  that  has  come  about  of  loans  that  were  taken  in  the  early 
eighties  and  we  are  looking  at  it;  there  is  no  question  of  allowing  the 
country  to  go  into  a  debt  trap.  Our  foreign  exchange  reserves  are 
very  strong,  they  are  above  Rs.  7000  crore  but  we  are  watching  the 
situation  and  we  will  see  that  it  doesn’t  get  out  of  hand. 

QUESTION:  Going  back  to  the  manufacturing  sector....  Regarding  .  . 
(inaudible) 

PRIME  MINISTER:  But  this  is  precisely  what  we  wanted.  Didn’t  we? 
This  is  precisely  what  we  set  out  to  do  to  create  enough  competition 
in  the  manufacturing  sector  so  that  they  have  to  start  cutting  back  on 
easy  profits. 

QUESTION:  Foreign  exchange  resources... (inaudible) 

PRIME  MINISTER:  The  capital  market  has  been  looking  a  little  low, 
especially  during  the  last  few  months.  But  if  you  look  at  the  overall 
picture  of  the  capital  market  over  the  last  two-and-a-half  years,  it  is 
still  an  upward  graph,  it  is  not  coming  down.  And,  if  I  remember 
correctly  even  the  lowest  point  is  now  higher  than  the  earlier  lowest 
points.  So  they  are  not  coming  down. 

QUESTION:  (Not  audible) 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  think  we  should  wait  till  Parliament  meets;  we 
are  too  close  to  a  session  of  Parliament. 

QUESTION:  Regarding  economic  offences.... 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  done  more  on  catching,  punishing,  taking 
action  against  economic  offenders  than  any  other  government  that 
this  country  had  in  the  last  forty  years  and  that  process  is  not  going 
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to  be  slowed  down.  It  is  going  to  be  speeded  up.  As  we  continue 
along  the  process,  we  learn  new  tricks.  I  think  in  every  corner  there 
is  a  new  trick  which  we  learn.  We  counter  it.  Well,  basically  there  is 
no  question  of  a  let-up  on  this.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  degree  of 
damage  the  economic  offenders  do.  I  don’t  think  there  is  a  measure 
of  that.  But  in  any  developing  country  where  your  resources  are 
already  so  tight,  the  damage  is  great  and  we  must  correct  it. 
QUESTION:  (Inaudible) 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Because  when  you  talk  of  a  truck,  a  light  weight 
commercial  vehicle,  it  is  not  catering  to  just  one  or  two  people  who 
buy  it  or  operate  it,  it  is  catering  to  everyone  who  is  buying  goods 
which  are  carried  in  it. 

QUESTION:  But  I  am  talking  about  personal  transport  in  which  there 
are  at  least  five  manufacturers  of  cars  and  at  least  forty  of 
two-wheelers.  How  does  this  square  out  with  your  effort,  your  policy 
of  tackling  the  problems  of  poorest  of  the  poor?  Do  you  know  that  in 
another  two  or  three  years  half  the  people  will  not  be  able  to  afford 
them,  because  they  will  not  have  the  purchasing  power? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Absolutely  right,  and  this  is  where  the  banks  must 
be  much  more  assertive  because  while  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  a 
policy  of  opening  out  sectors  which  we  think,  we  need  not  control 
any  more  and  let  those  sectors  operate  under  market  forces,  the 
banks  have  to  be  much  more  alive  to  see  what  they  are  investing  in. 
When  I  talked  to  the  bank  managers  some  weeks  ago,  I  brought  this 
point  out  very  strongly  to  them,  and  I  feel  that  the  banks  have  not 
carried  their  responsibility  in  this  regard.  Well,  perhaps  because  of 
the  system  as  it  existed  earlier  where,  no  matter  to  whom  we  gave  a 
licence,  the  investment  was  good  as  far  as  the  bank  was  concerned. 
Now  if  we  liberalise  and  we  have  five  car  manufacturers  or  ten  car 
manufacturers  or  twenty  people  making  something  else,  then  the 
banks  will  have  to  choose  to  see  who  is  going  to  survive  out  of  that 
and  the  money  cannot  just  be  distributed  because  Government  has 
given  a  licence.  The  whole  point  is  that  we  are  shifting  in  certain 
areas  from  Government  licensing  control  to  a  sort  of  financial 
control  by  the  financial  institutions  where  we  feel  when  it  is  a  good 
investment,  they  will  make  that  investment. 

QUESTION:  (Inaudible) 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  think  that  industry  has  to  revitalise  itself  and  if  it 
can’t,  certain  units  must  die.  We  cannot  afford  to  just  keep  them 
going  on  and  on.  But  what  they  can  do  and  what  industry  has  done  in 
many  other  countries,  is  to  diversify  and  perhaps  if  they  don’t  make 
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it  good  in  a  particular  field,  to  go  into  another  field,  a  closely  related 
field,  sometimes  to  a  totally  different  field.  And  this  is  where  you 
will  need  a  lot  of  flexibility  in  management  and  in  unions  which 
again  really  means  management  because  management  has  to  manage 
the  unions. 

QUESTION:  Won’t  it  better  be  done  by  control  over  licensing  rather 
than  leaving  it  to  the  banks  alone? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Do  you  want  to  license  everything?  We  don’t  want 
to  license  everything,  we  want  to  get  out  of  that.  We  license  those 
areas  which  we  think  are  critical  for  alleviating  poverty.  We  license 
those  areas  which  are  critical  for  strategic  reasons  or  other  national 
objectives,  but  not  for  the  sake  of  licensing. 

QUESTION:  (Inaudible) 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Whenever  there  are  political  battles,  they  are 
reflected  in  the  stock-market.  There  are  other  problems  also.  The 
stock-markets  in  the  past  have  been  run  in  a  very  partisan  manner,  I 
would  say,  sometimes  even  by  certain  groups  to  make  a  killing.  We 
are  trying  to  change  that.  That  causes  its  own  problems  in  the 
markets.  We  have  taken  to  issuing  government  bonds,  we  have 
pulled  out  a  fair  amount  of  investment  which  could  have  gone  into 
the  capital  market.  So,  there  too  is  some  pressure,  but  as  I  said,  if  you 
look  at  the  total  graph,  the  capital  markets  are  not  going  down,  they 
are  still  going  up  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  once  you  bring  in  the  few 
steps  which  are  in  the  pipeline,  the  markets  will  become  much 
stronger  and  will  really  take  up  the  role  that  they  should  be  carrying 
today. 


Security  and  Stability  in  South  Asia 

Question:  Would  you  kindly  sum  up  your  view  of  the  strategic 
situation  developing  in  this  region  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
efforts  for  a  cease-fire  in  Afghanistan  and  the  reported  move  to 
provide  Stinger  missiles  to  the  majority  in  fighting  Afghan  problem? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  to  sum  up  the  whole  geo-political  situation 
in  South-East  Asia  will  take  more  than  four  minutes  that  we  have 
now  available.  I  would  not  like  to  do  a  half-job  on  that.  Perhaps,  on 
another  occasion,  I  will  give  you  fuller  details. 
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About  the  question  of  Stinger  missiles  to  Afghanistan,  we  have 
brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the  US  Government  that  a  lot  of  equipment 
that  they  are  giving  to  Afghanistan  is  finding  its  way  to  our  borders 
and  we  feel  that  they  must  be  much  more  careful  about  it. 

QUESTION:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  between  India  and  Pakistan  we  have 
been  discussing  for  quite  some  years,  a  friendship  treaty.  Now,  it 
appears  that  the  main  hurdle  to  finalisation  of  this  friendship  treaty  is 
Pakistan’s  objection  to  inserting  a  clause  in  the  treaty  proclaiming 
the  inadmissibility  of  establishing  foreign  bases  in  each  other’s 
territory.  You  must  have  seen  very  recently  a  former  Foreign 
Secretary  has  gone  on  record  saying  that  Pakistan’s  involvement 
with  their  military  activities  of  the  United  States  in  this  country  have 
gone  too  far.  It  is  meaningless  to  discuss  this  friendship  treaty  any 
more.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  this? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  No.  We  would  like  to  discuss  the  friendship  treaty 
if  all  the  clauses  are  acceptable  and  one  of  the  clauses  is  that  of 
foreign  bases,  and  we  feel  that  if  the  security  and  stability  is  to  be 
ensured  in  South  Asir  then  there  should  be  no  foreign  bases  or  major 
power  bases  in  South  Asia.  Because,  it  is  with  such  bases  that 
intervention,  interference  is  heightened  and  tensions  increase.  But  we 
would  like  to  talk  and  we  are  talking  with  Pakistan.  We  talk  a  lot 
with  them.  Sometimes  the  talks  have  been  positive,  sometimes  not  so 
positive.  But  on  the  ground  we  have  seen  very  little  progress  and  we 
are  watching.  We  are  willing  to  talk.  We  are  willing  to  discuss  and 
that  is  the  way  to  solve  problems.  If  one  breaks  talks  then  the 
solutions  that  are  left  are  not  happy  solutions  and  we  would  like  to 
have  solutions  across  the  table. 

QUESTION:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  to  sort  out 
the  Chinese  intrusion  in  Sumdurong  valley  and  what  do  you  see  in 
their  intentions  by  strongly  reacting  to  making  Arunachal  Pradesh  a 
State? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  that  was  not  a  reaction  to  the  Chinese 
intrusion.  It  was  a  reaction  to  my  visit  to  Arunachal  Pradesh,  and  it 
has  been  pending  since  that  time.  We  have  been  in  touch  with  the 
Chinese  regarding  the  intrusion  in  Sumdurong  valley.  We  have  made 
some  progress  in  talks  with  them.  These  problems  are  very  very 
complicated  and  they  have  to  be  solved  by  talking  to  each  other.  And 
we  hope,  we  will  be  able  to  solve  them  by  talking  to  the  Chinese. 
QUESTION:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  seven  rounds  of  talks  have  been  held 
with  the  Chinese  at  official  level  but  they  have  not  yielded  any  fruit. 
No  progress  on  the  boundary  question.  May  I  know  whether  your 
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Government  is  prepared  to  raise  the  discussions  to  political  level  so  that 
high  direction  can  be  given  to  solve  the  boundary  dispute  with  China? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  We  are  prepared  to  raise  it  to  higher  level  but  before  it 
can  be  raised  to  higher  level,  a  lot  of  ground  work  will  have  to  be  done. 
QUESTION:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  reports  have  appeared  in  Indian 
newspapers  alleging  concentration  of  Pakistani  forces  on  Indo-Pak  border. 
Could  you  tell  us  what  is  the  exact  siaiation  on  the  border  or  is  this  just  a 
propaganda  campaign  against  Pakistan?  Another  question  is,  when  are 
you  visiting  Pakistan,  and  what  is  the  exact  state  of  progress  made  towards 
normalisation  of  relations? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  First  on  the  border  question.  It  is  not  a  propaganda  issue. 
Our  information  is  that  after  Pakistani  exercises — you  have  an  annual 
exercise  which  you  cany  out  eveiy  October-November — after  that  exercise, 
the  Pakistani  forces  did  not  withdraw  like  they  normally  withdrew,  and 
they  have  remained  at  the  front-lines  position  which  has  caused  us 
tremendous  concern.  We  have  not  reciprocated  so  as  not  to  heighten  the 
tension  and  create  a  situation  which  may  snowball  and  we  are  trying  to 
figure  out  why  Pakistan  has  left  its  forces  on  our  border.  We  are  trying  to 
get  in  touch  with  Pakistan  and  others  and  see  what  the  problem  is.  We  are 
ourselves  having  an  exercise  which  we  hold  once  in  three  years,  and 
because  we  hold  it  less  often,  it  is  a  more  extensive  and  comprehensive 
exercise.  But  this  should  be  no  problem  to  Pakistan.  We  have  been  in 
touch  with  the  Pakistan  Government  at  the  coirect  levels;  we  have 
informed  them  of  the  exercises  and  there  should  be  no  cause  for  worry. 
QUESTION:  What  about  your  visit  to  Pakistan? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  At  the  moment,  I  have  got  no  fixed  plans  for  visiting 
Pakistan. 

QUESTION:  The  Foreign  Secretary  said  you  will  be  visiting  Pakistan  as  the 
SAARC  Chairman. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  You  will  talk  with  the  new  Foreign  Secretary  soon. 


us  Arms  Aid  to  Pakistan  Hits 

India’s  Relations 


Mr  GUPTE:  What  are  your  concerns  about  the  possible  sale  by  the 
United  States  of  sophisticated  early  warning  radar  planes  to  Pakistan, 
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and  how  do  you  view  recent  reports  that  Pakistan  now  has  the 
capability  to  go  nuclear? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  am  convinced  that  sophisticated  early  warning 
systems  will  be  used  by  Pakistan  against  us.  Their  military 
deployments  have  always  been  focussed  on  our  borders.  Afghanistan 
has  not  changed  and  1  do  not  see  them  taking  on  the  Soviets  in 
Afghanistan.  What  really  bothers  me  is  that  the  introduction  of  these 
systems  will  escalate  the  arms  race  to  a  qualitatively  new  level.  It 
will  add  to  tensions  and  mean  a  serious  set  back  to  our  efforts  at 
normalising  relations  with  Pakistan.  And  it  will  divert  more  of  our 
scarce  resources  from  development.  There  is  clear  evidence  that 
Pakistan  is  going  ahead  full  steam  with  its  nuclear  weapons 
programme.  Statements  have  been  made  by  their  nuclear  scientists 
and  the  statements  of  their  leaders  have  done  nothing  to  dispel  fears. 
Instead  of  wavering  with  waivers,  the  United  States  has  the  power  to 
restrain  Pakistan.  Perceptions  of  Pakistan’s  strategic  usefulness 
which  are  in  themselves  questionable  seem  to  prevail  over  a  larger 
concern  for  non-proliferation.  We  are  baffled  at  the  attempt  to  treat 
this  as  a  bilateral  issue  between  India  and  Pakistan.  After  our 
peaceful  experiment  in  1974,  we  have  done  no  further  work  in  that 
direction.  Our  nuclear  programme  is  wholly  confined  to  energy  and 
medicine. 


On  BBC’s  Phone-in-Programme 


BbC:  Our  guest  is  ^4I■  Rajiv  Gandhi,  the  Prime  Minister  of  India, 
the  world’s  largest  democracy.  He  came  to  power  three  years  ago 
after  the  tragic  assassination  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi  who 
dominated  the  Indian  political  scene  for  so  many  years.  Mr  Rajiv 
Gandhi’s  grandfather,  Jawahaiial  Nehru,  was  the  first  Prime  Minister 
of  Independent  India.  And  this  weekend  India  has  been  celebrating 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  day  Britain  handed  over  power  and  the 
long  struggle  for  freedom  ended. 

BBC:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  how  have  the  celebrations  gone? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  They  have  gone  quite  well.  We  started  these 
celebrations  mainly  to  bring  back  the  ethos,  the  values  and  the  ideals 
of  the  freedom  struggle  for  a  generation  that  has  been  born  after 
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Independence.  Unfortunately,  because  of  the  drought  we  have  had  to 
cut  back  on  some  of  the  programmes.  But  we  have  kept  the  core 
going. 

BBC:  Now  our  first  caller  is  on  the  line.  He  is  a  listener,  speaking 
from  Italy.  Mr  Venkat  Reddy,  could  you  put  your  question  to  the 
Indian  Prime  Minister? 

MR  VENKAT  REDDY  (Italy):  Mr  Gandhi,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  what 
do  you  think  you  have  accomplished  in  your  tenure  of  office  by 
having  so  many  cabinet  changes,  changes  of  Ministers  and  advisors 
etc.  What  do  you  think  you  have  accomplished  either  for  yourself  or 
for  India? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  think,  we  have  to  look  at  the  full  picture.  If  you 
see  what  India  has  done  in  these  two-and-a-half  years  and  compare 
that  with  any  other  two-and-a-half  year  period  in  these  forty  years, 
you  will  find  that  we  have  achieved  at  least  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  in  any  other  similar  period. 

On  the  foreign  policy  side,  two  major  milestones — we  signed  a 
declaration  last  year  in  November  with  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev,  which  has  been  called  the  Delhi  Declaration,  in  which  a 
major  power  for  the  first  time  had  signed  a  document  saying  that 
they  believe  in  non-violence  and  a  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
and  in  peaceful  coexistence.  This  is  a  major  breakthrough  in 
international  relations. 

Similarly,  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  signed  an  Agreement  in  Sri 
Lanka,  where  again  we  have  demonstrated  that  regional  disputes, 
regional  problems  can  be  solved  within  the  region  without  getting 
the  major  powers  involved  in  that.  We  have  seen  wherever  big 
powers  have  been  involved,  the  dispute  has  not  ended  but  in  fact 
become  protracted  and  continued.  We,  by  signing  this  Agreement, 
have  demonstrated  that  non-alignment  works. 

On  the  internal  situation,  our  economy  has  seldom  done  better 
than  it  has  during  these  past  two  and  a  half  years.  On  internal 
disputes  and  problems,  we  started  off  with  four  or  five  major 
problems  in  the  country  and  we  have  sorted  out  most  of  them.  We 
have  got  one  problem  which  is  still  a  big  problem  that  is  facing  us, 
and  that  of  course  is  Punjab,  which  is  being  a  little  more  intractable 
than  we  had  thought. 

But  on  the  whole,  if  you  see  what  we  have  done  in  these  two  and 
a  half  years,  whether  it  is  in  the  internal  economy,  whether  it  is  in 
opening  out  areas  in  India,  whether  in  foreign  policy,  India  has 
achieved  a  tremendous  amount. 
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MR  REDDY:  I  see.  But  do  you  think  that  you  have  accomplished  all 
that  by  constantly  changing  your  Ministers  and  advisors? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  it  seems  to  have  worked,  has  it  not? 

MR  REDDY:  Well,  perhaps  it  has,  for  what  you  have  just  said  about 
all  the  accomplishments.  But  does  it  mean  that  you  cannot  have  one 
steady  cabinet? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  the  senior  people  have  been  steady  right 
through.  When  you  start  bringing  about  change,  particularly... 

BBC:  I  think  we  better  move  on  to  the  next  question,  because  we 
have  got  an  awful  number  of  people  on  the  line  here.  We  go  next  to 
Singapore  to  Miss  Rekha  Raja  and  she  is  asking  about  Sri  Lanka. 

MS  REKHA  RAJA  (Singapore):  Good-evening,  Mr  Prime  Minister.  As 
a  Sri  Lankan  Tamil,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  helping  to  bring  peace  to 
Sri  Lanka.  I  wonder  what  you  feel  about  the  progress  of  the  Sri 
Lanka-India  Accord  so  far? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  Miss  Raja,  the  Accord  is  progressing  fairly 
well.  Whenever  you  have  such  a  major,  well,  change  in  attitudes, 
there  are  going  to  be  problems.  But  the  problems  have  not  been  as 
many  or  as  difficult  or  intransigent  as  we  had  imagined  even  when 
we  set  out  ourselves. 

Things  have  been  going  fairly  well.  That  does  not  mean  that 
everything  has  worked  out  exactly  as  was  planned.  But  the  problems 
that  have  come  up,  we  have  been  able  to  solve.  And  I  have  every 
confidence  that  it  will  hold  and  we  will  be  able  to  bring  about  peace 
in  northern  and  eastern  Sri  Lanka  which  will  help  the  Tamils  to  live 
as  full  citizens  of  Sri  Lanka. 

BBC:  Prime  Minister,  I  wonder  if  I  could  just  come  in  here  with  one 
question  before  we  get  back  to  Miss  Raja.  A  lot  of  people  here  are 
asking  this.  Do  you  think  it  is  going  to  be  easy  to  get  your  army  out 
of  Sri  Lanka? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Yes,  I  think  it  will  be.  As  soon  as  the  disarming  is 
done,  as  soon  as  there  is  a  confidence  in  the  local  people — the 
Sinhalese  and  the  Tamils,  the  Government  and  the  citizens — and 
President  Jayawardene  asks  us  to,  we  will  withdraw  the  army 
instantly. 

BBC:  Does  this  satisfy  you.  Miss  Raja?  We  now  go  over  to  the  next 
person.  And  the  next  question,  I  think,  will  come  from  London,  Miss 
Surjit. 

MISS  SURJIT  (London):  Hello  Rajiv,  Namaste.  Can  you  make  Indians 
understand  that  religion  and  politics  are  two  different  things?  How 
long  they  are  going  to  play  each  other?  I  mean  the  Hindus,  the 
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Muslims,  the  Sikhs  in  India,  are  all  fighting.  India  needs  much  more 
effort.  Being  a  rich  country,  having  rich  resources,  we  are  forgetting 
all  that  and  we  are  just  fighting  for  nothing.  We  should  be 
concentrating  on  something  much  more  constructive. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Thank  you  Surjit.  You  are  absolutely  right.  We 
should  be  concentrating  on  things  much  more  constructive  and  well, 
thank  God,  most  of  the  country  is.  There  are  some  small  pockets 
where  such  tensions  do  arise,  and  it  is  essential  to  separate  religion 
and  politics.  Unfortunately,  it  is  harder  than  it  seems.  We  are  starting 
a  debate  all  over  the  country  this  week. 

We  have  promised  a  debate  in  Parliament  to  try  and  sort  out  how 
we  can  separate  religion  and  politics.  Part  of  the  problem  is  that 
many  of  the  smaller  parties  do  not  really  have  any  policies  or 
programmes  or  any  ideology  and  when  they  do  not  have  that,  they 
fall  back  on  a  religious  crutch  and  use  that  which  is,  of  course,  very 
dangerous  and  raises  tempers  and  attitudes  which  are  best  not 
involved  in  politics. 

BBC:  Thank  you  Miss  Surjit.  Now  over  to  Karachi.  Hassan  Altauf, 
would  you  like  to  put  your  question  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  India, 
please? 

MISS  HASSAN  ALTAUF  (Karachi):  Hello,  good-evening  Prime 
Minister.  The  question  I  would  like  to  put  is:  Is  the  Sikh  extremism 
in  Punjab  having  adverse  effect  on  Government  development 
schemes  and  projects  in  the  region? 

BBC:  The  question  is  Mr  Prime  Minister,  in  case  you  have  not  got  it: 
Is  the  extremism  in  Punjab  affecting  investment  by  your  Government 
there?  Is  there  cut-back  or  the  plans  are  not  being  implemented? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  Not  at  all.  In  fact  we  have  just  recently  done  a  little 
check  on  the  economic  situation  in  Punjab.  Of  course,  it  was  just 
before  the  drought  really  set  in  and  we  found  that  things  were 
working  extremely  well  in  Punjab.  There  is  only  one  problem  in 
Punjab  on  the  economic  front  and  that  is  that  because  of  the 
violence,  the  labour  which  used  to  come  in  from  outside  Punjab  is 
not  coming  in.  That  causes  some  problems.  But  all  the  outputs  are 
high,  the  production  is  high.  There  is  no  economic  problem.  We  are 
investing  also  in  Punjab.  A  number  of  new  projects  and  new 
factories  are  coming  up.  So  this  is  not  really  a  problem  at  all  in 
Punjab. 

BBC:  Perhaps,  I  can  just  butt  in  here  and  ask  you:  Are  you  concerned 
that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  you  have  imposed  Central  Government 
rule,  the  figures  for  violence  still  appear  to  be  rising  in  Punjab? 
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PRIME  MINISTER:  Yes,  it  is  a  concern.  But  at  the  same  time  I  would 
like  to  add  that  we  have  been  able  to  get  some  of  the  worst  terrorists 
during  this  period  and  we  have  found  that  everytime  we  have  caught 
a  bad  terrorist,  there  has  been  a  spurt  in  violence  just  for  the  next  one 
or  two  days  after  that. 

BBC:  Now,  we  go  over  to  Muscat  and  Oman,  where  Mr 
Sachidanand  Joshi  is  waiting  to  speak  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

MR  SACHIDANAND  JOSHI  (Muscat):  Prime  Minister,  my  question  is 
about  the  current  drought  situation  in  our  country.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  bad  it  is  actually  and  what  measures  the  Government  is 
going  to  take.  Another  thing:  We,  the  non-resident  Indians,  are  as 
much  concerned  as  any  resident  Indian.  Is  there  any  way  that  we  can 
offer  our  help? 

BBC:  Can  they  help  in  any  way  in  the  drought  situation,  Mr  Prime 
Minister? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Thank  you  Mr  Joshi  for  your  offer.  We  could  use 
your  help  in  many  ways.  Fortunately,  the  food  situation  is  good.  We 
will  not  have  a  food  problem,  because  the  Green  Revolution  has 
given  us  that  resilience  and  that  strength.  We  have  also,  over  a  period 
of  years,  developed  expertise  and  experience  in  dealing  with 
drought.  So,  it  is  not  as  serious  as  it  could  have  been.  We  do  not 
anticipate  any  food  shortages.  We  anticipate  problems  with  work, 
because  a  lot  of  people  who  work  on  farms  and  in  fields,  will  be 
without  work  because  the  crop  has  failed.  A  rough  estimate  at  the 
moment  is  that  approximately  fifteen  million  people  will  be 
unemployed  because  of  the  drought.  There  will  be  problems  with 
drinking  water  and  the  most  immediate  problem  is  of  fodder  for 
animals  which  has  become  very  serious.  We  have  taken  a  number  of 
steps  from  Government  to  see  that  these  shortages  are  overcome,  to 
see  that  Government  tightens  up  on  its  spending  and  wasteful 
spending  is  reduced;  we  are  appealing  to  the  people  to  try  and  do  the 
same  thing.  We  would  like  non-resident  Indians  to  be  involved  and 
they  can  help  us  in  many  ways,  well,  directly  in  funding.  They  could 
help  us  by  expertise  and  technology  in  the  related  subject.  Well,  it 
depends  on  what  the  individuals  are  doing.  I  am  sure  we  can  use  all 
the  help  that  is  available.  I  would  also  like  to  say  at  this  point  that 
although  we  have  had  a  number  of  droughts,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
widespread  drought  that  we  have  had  since  Independence  and 
perhaps  for  a  long  time  before  that.  But,  we  have  now  the  strength  to 
see  that  it  does  not  become  a  famine,  like  it  did  before  Independence. 
BBC:  Now  we  come  back  to  Belgium.  We  have  Mr  Anant  Ram  Singh 
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on  the  line.  Please  put  your  question  to  Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi. 

MR  ANANT  RAM  SINGH  (Belgium):  Good-evening,  Mr  Gandhi.  My 
observation  is  as  follows:  It  is  nearly  200  years  ago  that  the  British 
first  arrived  in  India.  But  the  concept  held  by  the  world  about  their 
150  years  of  stay  is  based  almost  solely  upon  the  versions  and 
records  written  and  kept  by  the  British  who  were  there.  1  believe  that 
version  is  in  many  cases  somewhat  exaggerated  which  in  fact 
downplays  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  of  Indian  people  as  a 
nation.  Do  you  not  find  this  to  be  somewhat  an  obstacle  to  the 
smooth  execution  of  the  Indian  foreign  policy  and  if  so,  how  do  you 
plan  to  cope  with  it? 

BBC:  Prime  Minister,  is  the  question  all  right? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  all  right,  but  the  linkage  seems 
a  little  diffused  to  me. I  do  not  think  that  the  question  whether  the 
British  stayed  here  for  150  years  or  170  years  or  120  years  or  any 
variations  of  that  has  any  effect  on  our  foreign  policy  at  all.  Our 
foreign  policy  is  based,  if  you  come  down  to  the  roots,  on  the  basic 
values  and  principles  that  we  upheld  during  our  freedom  struggle.  It 
is  based  on  truth,  it  is  based  on  non-violence  and  it  is  based  on  all 
humanity  being  equal  and  one.  That  is  interpreted  in  various  ways 
whether  it  is  non-alignment,  whether  it  is  disarmament,  whether  it  is 
a  new  economic  policy,  whether  it  is  one  brotherhood  of  human 
beings.  I  don’t  think  that  is  related  in  any  way  to  the  question  of  how 
long  the  British  stayed  in  India. 

MR  SINGH:  My  question  was,  if  I  make  it  a  little  more  specific:  Even 
today  the  general  opinion  in  the  West  and  mostly  in  the  European 
countries  is  that  the  image  of  India  is  something  like  ‘these  people 
were  ruled  by  the  British’  and  a  lot  of  British  people  seem  to 
contribute  to  this  particular  opinion.  My  question  is:  Did  the  British 
really  rule  India? 

BBC:  I  think,  Mr  Prime  Minister,  there  is  an  interesting  point  here. 
You  know  we  have  gone  through  a  tremendous  sort  of  nostalgia  for 
the  Raj  recently  here.  And  I  often  wonder  whether  you  and  other 
Indians  actually  don’t  find  this  nostalgia  almost  offensive  in  some 
ways? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  No,  I  don’t  find  it  offensive  at  all.  I  think  it  is  part 
of  our  history.  We  were  ruled  by  British  and  I  don’t  think  there  is 
any  question  about  that.  We  can  go  into  intricacies  and  say  that  the 
British  weren’t  directly  sitting  in  every  State  in  India  and  Indian 
Maharajas  were  ruling.  But  they  were  controlled  by  the  British.  The 
fact  is  that.  And  I  don’t  think  it  is  anything  to  be  ashamed  of.  What 
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we  are  proud  of  is  that  we  sent  the  British  back. 

BBC:  Mr  J.  Agha  wants  to  put  you  a  question  frona  America.  Mr 
Agha,  would  you  like  to  put  your  question? 

MR  J.  AGHA  (America):  Thank  you.  My  question  to  the  Prime 
Minister  is  about  the  record  of  voting  by  India  at  the  United  Nations. 
Ever  since  Independence,  I  don’t  recall  once  India  voted  against  the 
Soviet  bloc,  as  it  did  against  the  Western  bloc. 

BBC:  Has  India  ever  voted  against  the  Soviet  bloc? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  don’t  see  voting  as  against  anybody.  We  see 
voting  as  voting  for  India.  If  you  see  our  voting  record,  you  will  see 
that  India  has  voted  on  issues  that  are  important  to  India,  on  what  is 
important  to  India.  We  have  voted  with  the  non-aligned.  And  I 
would  like  to  say  here  that  it  is  not  a  question  who  we  are  voting  for 
or  who  we  are  voting  against.  It  is  a  question  of  the  principles  on 
which  we  are  voting.  We  do  not  deviate  from  those  principles.  And 
we  feel  that  on  many  occasions  certain  countries  have  not  voted  with 
us.  It  is  not  a  question  of  us  voting  with  somebody.  It  is  a  question  of 
who  is  voting  with  us. 

BBC:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  how  do  you  then  justify  in  particular — a 
thing  which  confuses  many  people — your  policy  towards 
Afghanistan  which  does  seem  to  be  very  much  more  pro-Soviet  than 
would  be  right  for  a  non-aligned  country? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  have  made  our  position  very  clear  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  We  are  for  an  Afghanistan,  which  is 
independent,  which  is  non-aligned,  which  does  not  have  any 
intervention  or  interference  from  outside  powers  and  we  have  made 
that  very  clear,  both  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  the  United  States. 
And  we  would  like  to  see  that  happen  as  soon  as  possible. 

BBC:  We  now  move  to  South  Africa  which  is  a  country  where  the 
Prime  Minister  has  been  much  involved  in  efforts  to  bring  peace  to 
that  country.  And  we  have  Jaff  Kinkar  on  the  line  from  Capetown. 
Could  you  put  your  question,  please? 

MR  JAFF  KINKAR  (South  Africa):  Good-afternoon,  Mr  Prime 
Minister.  Congratulations  on  your  forty  years  of  Independence. 
South  Africa  and  India  have  been  historically  connected  in  many 
ways  over  the  last  hundred  years  when  Mahatma  Gandhi  spent 
twenty  of  his  politically  formative  years  in  this  country.  South 
Africans  of  Indian  descent  form  a  large  and  significant  minority  in 
our  country.  We  now  even  have  a  South  African  Ambassador  of 
Indian  extraction  in  Europe.  What  in  your  view  will  it  take  to 
normalise  relations  between  South  Africa  and  India. 
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PRIME  MINISTER:  It  is  very  simple.  The  abolition  of  apartheid. 

MR  KINKAR:  Prime  Minister,  it  is  happening  slowly,  probably  too 
slowly,  but  it  is  happening.  Wouldn’t  there  be  a  little  bit  more  gain 
with  a  bit  more  carrot  and  little  less  stick? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  You  know,  what  is  worrying  us  is  that  the  wrong 
people  are  getting  the  carrots  and  the  other  lot  is  getting  the  sticks. 

MR  KINKAR:  That  is  a  difficult  one  for  me  to  answer.  But  living  on 
the  spot,  the  Indian  people  haven’t  had  an  easy  time  in  this  country. 
But  things  have  changed.  We  have  a  separate  ethnic  chamber  in 
Parliament  which  Indians  vote  for.  It  is  not  the  end  of  the  story. 
Things  are  moving.  What  could  be  done  to  make  things  better 
between  our  two  countries? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  You  know  Jaff,  we  are  very  clear  in  our  minds. 
There  are  no  halfway  positions  where  human  rights  are  concerned. 
You  can’t  say  that  they  have  a  separate  House.  Yes,  they  may  have  a 
separate  House  but  that  separate  House  sees  that  they  are  treated 
differently.  That  is  what  we  are  objecting  to. 

BBC:  I  think  we  will  now  move  from  that  very  important  question  to 
Bahrain  where  Kasim  Ali  Khan  has  a  question  to  put. 

MR  KASIM  ALI  KHAN  (Bahrain):  Good-afternoon,  Mr  Prime 
Minister.  We  feel  that  India  is  very  keen  to  keep  the  South-East 
Asian  sub-continent  nuclear  free.  If  this  is  so,  then  why  she  does  not 
agree  to  mutual  inspection  of  nuclear  sites  with  Pakistan? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  think  you  mean  the  South  Asian,  because 
South-East  Asia  is  further  east. 

MR  KHAN:  Yes,  South  Asian  subcontinent.  O.K. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  have  offered  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
friendship  to  Pakistan  which  would  clarify  all  such  problems. 
Unfortunately,  they  are  not  willing  to  come  forward  and  even  talk 
about  it. 

MR  KHAN:  But  there  have  been  many  statements  by  the  Government 
of  Pakistan,  especially  by  the  Foreign  Minister,  that  we  are  willing  to 
sign  a  pact  that  you  inspect  whatever  we  have,  and  whatever  you 
have  we  inspect  that.  That  would  allay  a  lot  of  fears  about  Pakistan’s 
nuclear  ambitions.  Won’t  it? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  No,  it  won’t.  It  is  not  just  a  question  of  a  few 
facilities.  It  is  a  question  of  the  total  programme.  And  we  have  seen 
over  the  past  years,  whereas  India  has  been  very  clear,  we  have  not 
developed  a  nuclear  weapon,  we  have  demonstrated  that  we  have  the 
capability,  but  we  have  the  will  not  to  make  a  nuclear  weapon. 
Pakistan  is  doing  exactly  the  opposite.  Where  they  do  not  have  the 
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capability,  they  are  trying  to  make  a  nuclear  weapon  by  the  worst 
and  the  most  devious  means — by  smuggling  things  from  outside,  by 
stealing  things  from  other  countries,  whether  it  is  technology,  or 
whether  it  is  material  and  it  seems  very  clear  to  the  whole  world  that 
Pakistan  does  have  a  nuclear  weapon  programme. 

BBC:  Prime  Minister,  could  I  come  in  here  and  ask  you:  If  Pakistan 
does  make  a  nuclear  bomb  of  some  sort,  will  not  India  then  be  forced 
to  go  nuclear? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  have  to  really  measure  our  options  at  that 
point. 

BBC:  What  is  the  evidence  of  what  you  are  talking  about,  when  you 
make  these  accusations  against  Pakistan?  Pakistan  insists  that  it  is 
not  making  the  bomb. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  I  don’t  think  anybody  in  the  world  really 
believes  what  they  are  saying  anymore.  We  have  evidence  of  various 
things  being  smuggled  out  from  special  steels,  the  triggering  devices, 
the  computer  programmes,  all  sorts  of  things,  the  list  is  so  long. 

BBC:  Well,  Prime  Minister.  Let  us  come  back  here  to  London  now 
where  Mr  Madan  Mohan  Kalia  has  a  question  to  put  to  you. 

MR  MADAN  MOHAN  KALIA  (London):  My  question  is  about  my 
anxiety  about  the  behaviour  of  Opposition  parties  in  the  Parliament 
of  India.  Whenever  your  Government  is  doing  certain  things,  the 
Opposition  parties  instead  of  talking  in  Parliament  with  you  or  your 
party,  go  outside  in  the  streets  and  sit  down  and  have  long  marches 
to  your  house  and  do  all  sorts  of  demonstrations.  This,  I  think,  is  not 
in  the  national  interest  of  India.  Is  it  not  possible  for  these 
Opposition  parties  to  be  trained  in  the  democratic  ways  of  the  world? 
We  are  the  greatest  democracy  of  the  world  and  yet  our  Opposition 
is  so  immature. 

BBC:  He  is  asking  why  it  is  that  the  Opposition  goes  in  for 
demonstrations  rather  than  conversations  in  Parliamentary 
behaviour? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  it  normally  happens  when  they  run  out  of 
arguments. 

BBC:  Now,  I  think  we  will  move  on  to  a  listener  in  East  Germany. 
Could  you  put  your  question  to  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi, 
please? 

A  LISTENER  (East  Germany):  Good-evening,  Mr  Prime  Minister.  My 
congratulations  on  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Independence  of 
India.  My  best  wishes  to  you  and  your  people.  Your  achievement  in 
the  development  of  the  country  and  your  position  in  the  world  are 
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widely  recognised.  But  what  about  the  population  growth?  The 
population  is  approaching  as  I  know,  seven  hundred  million.  This  is 
a  problem  for  both  social  and  economic  development. ..Are  there  any 
promising  plans  and  prospects  for  curbing  the  population  growth 
rate? 

BBC:  Population  growth,  the  big  question,  of  course. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Yes.  It  is  one  of  the  big  questions  and  I  wish  it  was 
approaching  only  seven  hundred  million,  it  is  approaching  eight 
hundred  million.  It  is  one  of  our  biggest  problems  and  we  have 
tackled  it  on  a  war-footing.  We  have  got  the  growth  rate  down  to 
below  two  per  cent  after  a  long  time  and  we  are  optimistic  that  it  will 
come  down  further.  But,  as  you  say,  this  is  one  of  our  major 
problems  and  we  have  found  that  it  is  not  Just  a  question  of 
population  control  programmes;  what  is  much  more  important  is 
education  and  economic  uplift;  education  particularly  for  women. 
And  we  are  trying  to  add  these  on  to  the  programme. 

BBC:  It  is  not  one  of  the  problems  that  you  are  making  big  strides 
with  the  middle  classes  and  with  the  better  off,  but  it  is  the  poor 
people  and  the  backward  classes  of  the  country  who  are  still  not 
really  taking  to  family  planning? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  It  depends,  which  way  round  you  look  at  it.  I  feel 
that  one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  family  planning  is 
economic  uplift.  That  is  the  way  we  have  to  go  about  it. 

BBC:  Now  Mr  Malaviya  from  Strasbourgh.  Mr  Malaviya,  would  you 
like  to  put  your  question? 

MR  MALAVIYA  (Strasbourgh):  Mr  Gandhi,  the  unity  of  India  is  of 
the  greatest  concern  to  you  and  to  all  of  us  but  how  to  restrict 
growing  parochialism  and  restrain  communal  tendencies.  One 
effective  way  to  combat  narrow  sectarianism  and  regional  tendencies 
is  to  evolve  education  on  national  perspective,  and  to  invoke  uniform 
educational  policies  throughout  India.  What  steps  the  Government  is 
taking  in  this  direction,  particularly  at  a  time  when  each  State  is 
doing  in  its  own  way  in  different  directions  in  the  matter  of 
education? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  thank  you  Mr  Malaviya  for  raising  this  point. 
This  is  the  point  that  I  had  raised  very  strongly  during  my  election 
campaign.  It  was  one  of  our  major  planks  for  the  election  campaign 
in  1984.  After  that  campaign,  we  started  a  big  debate  in  the  country 
on  the  education  policy.  After  a  countrywide  debate  involving  every 
section  of  society,  we  developed  a  new  education  policy  which  we 
have  passed  in  Parliament  last  year.  We  started  implementing  that 
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policy  from  this  academic  year.  The  first  indications  are  positive.  I 
won’t  say  that  we  have  achieved  one  hundred  per  cent  of  what  we  set 
out  for,  but  as  you  see,  we  started  off  from  a  position  where  every 
State  had  an  independent  policy.  But  we  have  made  a  major 
breakthrough  and  in  the  coming  years,  I  think,  our  education  will 
become  one  of  our  major  integrating  forces. 

BBC:  I  would  like  to  turn  to  Amsterdam  in  Holland. 

A  LISTENER  (Holland):  Good-evening,  Mr  Prime  Minister.  I  am  from 
Amsterdam.  First  of  all,  congratulations  for  40  years  of 
Independence.  I  would  like  to  ask  you:  Do  you  fear  very  much  for 
your  own  life?  We  all  saw  you  here  yesterday  on  television  in  parts 
of  the  celebrations  in  India  where  you  spoke  to  your  own  people 
from  such  a  big  distance.  Television  even  wanted  us  to  believe  that 
you  were  wearing  a  bullet-proof  vest.  I  understand  all  this  against  the 
background  of  tragedies  in  your  family.  But  how  safe  do  you  feel  in 
your  own  country? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  feel  absolutely  safe. 

BBC:  We  move  on  now  to  a  neighbouring  country.  West  Germany, 
Cologne.  Would  you  put  your  question  to  Mr  Gandhi,  Mr  Ashok 
Baijal? 

MR  ASHOK  BAIJAL  (West  Germany):  Mr  Gandhi,  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  as  an  individual,  how  you  personally  visualise  the  future  of  our 
country  in  the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  that  requires  a  very  long  answer.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  do  visualise  a  complete  economic  change  and  I  would  not 
go  into  the  details  of  that,  but  most  particularly,  in  the  rural  areas  and 
the  more  underdeveloped  areas.  But  more  than  that,  I  feel  what  is 
necessary  for  India  is  to  go  back  to  our  more  traditional  values  with  a 
sort  of  race  for  economic  uplift.  We  seem  to  have  lost  our  deeper 
values  and  seem  to  be  now  homing  in  on  perhaps  much  more 
materialistic  values  than  India  has  ever  been  doing  in  the  past.  I  feel 
this  is  a  very  grave  danger  not  just  for  India  but  for  other  values  all 
over.  I  would  like  those  to  come  back.  I  also  feel  that  India  must  give 
a  lead  to  the  world  in  giving  new  ideas.  We  have  been  giving  ideas 
throughout  history.  It  is  necessary  that  we  come  back  into  such  a 
position.  For  example,  Gandhiji  has  given  us  three  basic  tenets  on 
which  we  have  based  our  foreign  policy  and  internal  policies.  I  feel 
that  they  are  essential  to  keep  peace  in  the  world  and  to  keep  the 
world  developing  in  the  right  direction.  These  are,  for  example, 
truth,  non-violence  and  one  brotherhood  for  all  humanity.  Now,  this 
is  a  basic  change  from  attitudes  in  the  world  today  where  the  world 
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seems  to  be  divided  into  "ours"  and  "theirs",  in  spheres  of  influences, 
in  power  blocs,  which  cannot  lead  to  peace  and  which  cannot  lead  to 
a  satisfaction  in  development . 

BBC:  Mr  Prime  Minister,  you  were  talking  about  Mahatma  Gandhi 
and  what  he  had  done.  But  how  much  is  Mahatma  Gandhi  actually 
remembered  and  how  much  of  his  standards  lived  by  in  your  own 
country  now-a-days? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  He  is  remembered  very  much.  His  standards  are 
still  adhered  to  a  great  degree,  but  there  is  erosion  and  that  is  what 
we  want  to  stop  and  we  want  to  bring  them  back  in  a  much  greater 
degree.  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  do  that. 

BBC:  Does  that  answer  your  question,  Mr  Baijal? 

MR.  BAIJAL:  Primarily,  yes.  But  I  wanted  to  actually  know  how  does 
Mr  Gandhi  personally  and  as  an  individual  feel,  not  only  as  a  Prime 
Minister? 

BBC:  Could  we  have  a  brief  answer  to  that  one.  Prime  Minister? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  I  would  put  that  briefly.  Let  us  get  India  back  to 
what  it  was  when  the  British  were  out  looking  for  India  200  years 
ago. 

BBC:  That  is  going  to  be  a  very  interesting  thing  to  try  and  do.  Now, 
let’s  go  to  Medina  where  we  have  Ahmed  Ataur  Rehman  who  wants 
to  put  a  question  to  the  Indian  Prime  Minister. 

MR.  ATAUR  REHMAN  (Medina):  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  Mr  Gandhi,  to 
what  extent  do  you  think  that  Pakistan  is  involved  in  terrorism  in 
Punjab? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  feel  that  they  are.  We  still  have  people 
crossing  the  border.  The  problem  on  that  border  is  not  only  with 
Sikh  terrorism,  but  also  with  drugs  which  come  across  from  Pakistan 
into  India.  And  we  have  been  trying  to  stop  that.  We  have  been  in 
touch  with  the  Pakistan  Government.  We  have  talked  about  it  on  a 
number  of  occasions  but  we  really  have  not  made  much  headway. 
BBC:  But  you  had  talks  with  Pakistan  fairly  recently  on  this.  What 
was  the  result  of  these  talks? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  don’t  seem  to  have  made  too  much  progress. 
BBC:  Do  you  have  any  more  points  on  that  very  important  question, 
Mr  Rehman? 

MR  REHMAN:  Yes.  Does  he  think  that  the  Government  of  Pakistan  is 
involved  in  anyway  with  the  Sikh  terrorists? 

BBC:  Prime  Minister,  is  it  that  it  is  the  individuals  who  are  involved 
or  is  the  Government  itself  involved? 

MR  REHMAN:  And  also  if  the  Government  itself  is  involved,  does 
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Mr  Gandhi  have  concrete  proof  to  substantiate  his  allegations? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  whether 
Government  is  involved  or  not.  But  I  will  say  this  much  that  one 
weapon  that  we  have  recovered  from  a  terrorist  had  been  sold  to  the 
Pakistan  Government  by  the  manufacturer. 

BBC:  Just  one  weapon.  Is  that  the  evidence? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  I  am  giving  one  evidence.  We  have  others  as 
well. 

BBC:  Could  we  now  move  on  from  that  question,  because  time  is 
running  out.  And  we  are  going  to  Dr  Moiuddin  in  Nova  Scotia  in 
Canada  and  ask  him  to  put  his  question  to  the  Indian  Prime  Minister. 
DR  MOIUDDIN  (Canada):  What  would  you  think  your  greatest 
achievement  would  be,  and  what  would  you  like  history  to  most 
remember  you  for? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  I  have  listed  some  of  them  earlier  in  our 
programme  and  I  don’t  want  to  repeat  them.  We  have  made  a  lot  of 
progress,  both  in  our  foreign  policy,  in  achieving  peace  in  a  number 
of  areas,  in  raising  issues  which  we  feel  are  important,  our  economic 
problems  at  home,  our  political  problems  at  home,  law  and  order 
problems  at  home.  We  have  done  quite  well.... 

BBC:  Let  us  now  move  on  to  a  listener  from  Karachi.  Since  his  line 
has  been  disconnected,  I  will  read  out  his  question  for  you:  Prime 
Minister,  can  India  achieve  an  economic  revolution  domestically,  an 
internal  domestic  economic  revolution? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  can.  We  have  already 
made  tremendous  progress  on  that  route.  I  think,  the  next  few  years 
are  critical  and  we  can  make  a  turn  around  and  show  the  world  that 
India  really  is  in  a  position  from  which  it  can  take  a  leap  forward  and 
catch  up  on  many  fronts. 

BBC:  We  now  come  back  to  Europe,  to  Mr  Monga  in  Belgium.  Will 
you  put  your  question? 

MR  MONGA  (Belgium):  My  question:  How  does  the  Prime  Minister 
feel  about  the  Indian  heritage  for  the  future  of  India  to  derive  a  new 
message  for  the  next  generation  as  he  is  the  new  Prime  Minister? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  We  do  not  need  a  new  message.  We  have  got 
Mahatma  Gandhi’s  message  which  is  very  powerful.  What  we  need 
is  to  disseminate  it  properly  and  interpret  it  for  today’s  world  which 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mahatma  Gandhi’s 
message  is  strong  and  powerful  enough  to  deal  with  the  problems 
that  the  world  is  facing  today.  It  does  go  back  to  India’s  heritage... 
BBC:  Thank  you  so  much  Prime  Minister. 


Contribution  of  Non-aligned  Movement 


Question:  According  to  the  decision  of  the  Non-aligned  States 
Foreign  Ministers  Conference  held  in  Delhi  between  the  9th  and 
13th  of  February,  1981,  the  world  celebrates  on  September  1,  1987, 
the  day  of  Non-aligned  Movement.  The  role  of  India  in  that 
Movement  is  of  special  importance.  How  do  you,  Mr  Prime 
Minister,  estimate  the  importance  of  the  principles  of  the  Delhi 
Declaration  for  the  activities  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement? 
ANSWER:  The  Non-aligned  Movement  has  from  its  very  inception 
been  on  the  side  of  peace  and  disarmament.  The  late  Smt  Indira 
Gandhi  had  once  described  the  Non-aligned  Movement  as  "history’s 
biggest  peace  movement".  Therefore,  there  is  a  close  link  between 
the  Non-aligned  Movement’s  dedicated  struggle  for  peace  and  the 
"Principles  for  a  Nuclear  Weapon-free  and  Non-violent  World" 
inscribed  in  the  Delhi  Declaration. 

I  would  indeed  stress  the  importance  of  the  principles  of  the  Delhi 
Declaration  not  only  for  the  Non-aligned  Movement,  but  for  the 
activities  of  all  peace-loving  peoples,  institutions  and  movements.  At 
this  critical  juncture  in  human  civilisation  when  nuclear  weapons 
threaten  to  annihilate  all  life  on  earth,  I  cannot  over-einphasise  the 
importance  of  the  need  spelt  out  in  the  Delhi  Declaration,  to  build  a 
"nuclear  weapon-free  civilization". 

QUESTION:  The  Non-aligned  Movement  has  achieved  many 
successes.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe,  there  are  certain  difficulties, 
even  failures.  What  activities  of  the  non-aligned  countries  would  you 
refer  to  as  positive  achievements  at  the  international  arena?  What  do 
you  believe  are  the  main  problems  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement? 
ANSWER:  The  achievements  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement  must 
be  judged  in  the  larger  global  context.  The  actions  of  others,  outside 
the  non-aligned  community,  also  affect  the  environment  in  which 
non-aligned  countries  function.  Non-aligned  nations  for  the  most 
part  are  not  rich.  Nor  are  they  militarily  strong.  We  need  all  our  inner 
strength  to  resist  pressures. 

Seen  against  these  constraints,  the  contribution  of  the  Non-aligned 
Movement  to  international  peace  and  co-operation  has  indeed  been 
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substantial.  Perhaps,  the  most  abiding  of  its  achievements  has  been 
the  successful  propagation  of  an  alternative  vision  of  international 
relations  based  on  independence,  national  sovereignty  and  peaceful 
coexistence.  Non-aligned  countries  have  with  growing  success 
challenged  the  validity  of  domination,  whether  military,  political  or 
economic. 

The  Non-aligned  Movement  has  given  a  certain  impetus  to  the 
international  efforts  for  disarmament,  for  elimination  of  apartheid 
and  vestiges  of  colonialism.  Though  major  challenges  lie  ahead, 
non-aligned  countries  are  on  the  right  path.  There  are  other  areas 
where  non-aligned  countries  have  made  sustained  efforts,  for 
example,  global  co-operation  for  development.  It  is  difficult  to  speak 
of  successes  and  failures  in  any  final  sense. 

You  have  spoken  of  problems  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement.  It 
would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  there  are  no  differences  among  us. 
What  is  important,  however,  is  that  we  have  learnt  to  accommodate 
different  shades  of  opinion,  emphasis  and  nuance  in  the  larger 
framework  of  unity  and  cohesion  of  purpose  and  objective. 
Sometimes,  despite  our  best  efforts,  we  have  not  been  able  to  prevent 
or  end  conflicts  among  non-aligned  countries  themselves.  But  this  is 
as  much  due  to  involvement  and  interference  of  outside  powers  as  it 
is  due  to  bilateral  conflicts  among  NAM  members,  some  of  which 
are  the  legacy  of  colonial  days. 

QUESTION:  There  are  traditionally  friendly  relations  between  India 
and  the  USSR.  In  less  than  one  year,  two  top  level  Soviet-Indian 
meetings  took  place.  How  have  they  influenced  the  Soviet-Indian 
relations? 

ANSWER:  The  practice  of  Indo-Soviet  summit  level  meeting  is  by 
now  a  well-established  tradition.  It  has  significantly  contributed  to 
the  stability  and  maturity  of  Indo-Soviet  ties  of  friendship  and 
co-operation.  My  recent  meetings  with  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 
have  been  valuable  links  in  the  long  chain  of  Indo-Soviet  bilateral 
contacts.  They  have  enabled  us  not  only  to  evolve  common 
understanding  on  important  bilateral,  regional  and  international 
issues  but  also  to  identify  the  areas  of  mutual  interest  which  require 
specific  attention  of  the  leadership  at  the  highest  level.  It  is  a  matter 
of  particular  satisfaction  that  Indo-Soviet  relations  have  acquired  a 
new  vigour. 

QUESTION:  It  is  common  knowledge  that  this  year  the  internal 
political  situation  in  India  is  complicated.  What  measures  does  your 
Government  intend  to  take  in  order  to  overcome  the  difficulties? 
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ANSWER:  India  is  an  ancient  society  undergoing  a  rapid  process  of 
industrialisation  and  dynamic  development.  It  is  natural  for  such 
transformation  to  be  accompanied  by  accentuation  of  latent  social 
tensions.  The  situation  is  further  complicated  when,  in  an  open, 
democratic,  multi-ethnic  and  multi-religious  society  such  as  ours, 
obscurantist  and  regressive  forces  of  different  hues  try  to  take  undue 
advantage  of  socio-economic  ferment.  In  this  they  are  helped  by 
outside  forces.  We  are  taking  determined  measures  to  meet  this 
challenge  to  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  country.  We  are  harnessing 
the  political  consciousness  of  the  people,  promoting  inter-religious  and 
communal  harmony,  accelerating  the  process  of  socio-economic 
development  and  ensuring  a  fairer  and  more  equitable  distribution  of 
national  wealth. 

Another  daunting  task  has  been  set  to  the  nation  by  the  failure  of 
the  monsoon  affecting  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  country.  In  some 
areas,  it  is  the  fourth  successive  year  of  drought.  Government,  both  at 
the  Centre  and  in  the  States,  have  drawn  up  plans  for  providing  work, 
food  and  even  drinking  water  for  the  people  and  fodder  for  cattle.  We 
are  also  busy  helping  farmers  to  grow  alternative  short-term  crops 
wherever  possible.  Fortunately,  we  have  large  buffer  stocks  of 
foodgrains  and  we  are  in  a  position  to  meet  the  situation  squarely. 

Indians  are  a  hardy  people,  who  do  not  give  in.  We  shall  overcome 
all  difficulties. 


International  Issues  and  Relations 


PRIME  MINISTER:  I  don’t  think  we  need  to  make  an  opening  statement. 
We  just  made  a  statement  at  the  White  House  a  few  hours  ago.  I  had  a 
very  good  visit;  discussed  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects.  I  leave  it  to 
you  to  ask  questions  on  those  areas  that  interest  you. 

QUESTION:  May  I  ask  a  few  questions  about  Sri  Lanka? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Of  course.  Would  you  like  to  tell  me  your  name  and 
newspaper  or...? 

QUESTION:  I  am  Ted  Clark  of  National  Public  Radio,  and  I’m  curious 
as  to  what  lengths  you  are  prepared  to  go  to  put  down  the  rebellion 
of  the  Tamil  fighters  in  Sri  Lanka? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  How  do  you  describe  the  ‘length’  in  this  case?  We 
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have  got  an  agreement  with  President  Jayawardene  and  we  won’t  go 
back  on  that. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  see  yourself  staying  on  in  Sri  Lanka  for  a  long 
time? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  don’t.  But  we  have  been  invited  in  by  President 
Jayawardene  and  we  will  be  there  as  long  as  he  wants  us  to  be  there. 
QUESTION:  The  leader  of  Tamil  Tigers  has  warned  that  thousands  of 
civilians  may  die  if  you  pursue  him  to  the  end.  Is  that  a  risk  that  you 
are  prepared  to  take? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  These  are  decisions  which  President  Jayawardene 
really  will  have  to  take. 

QUESTION:  May  I  ask  you  what  support  your  policy  on  Sri  Lanka  is 
receiving  inside  India? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  It  is  all  right.  Yes,  we  expected  certain  problems 
with  it  when  we  had  to  get  tough  but  much  of  the  problems  that  we 
are  facing  appear  much  less  than  we  anticipated. 

QUESTION:  Including  Tamil  Nadu  as  well? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Including  Tamil  Nadu,  yes.  They  are  all  right. 
QUESTION:  John  McLean  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  I  wonder  if  you 
can  expand  a  little  on  the  remarks  that  you  made  at  the  White  House 
on  the  nuclear  question.  You  talked  about  Washington’s  concerns... 
developments  in  your  immediate  vicinity  and  you  said  that  you  had 
no  intention  of  producing  nuclear  weapons  unless  constrained  to  do 
so.  Are  you  referring  to  any  events  in  the  immediate  past  or  are  you 
refemng  to  events  with  which  we  are  all  familiar? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  You  are  being  as  ambiguous  as  we  are.  We  are 
really  referring  to  the  future. 

QUESTION:  Is  it  your  sense  that  the  Pakistani  Government  is 
committed  to  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Yes. 

QUESTION:  Sue  Baker  of  Reuter.  I  think  there  is  a  Tamil  group  in 
Washington  today  that  released  a  report  alleging  that  Indian  troops 
are  killing  civilians  and  also  are  using  air  strikes  against  civilians... 
(inaudible) 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  are  not  using  air  strikes  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  civilians  have  not  been  killed.  We  have  the  numbers  here 
somewhere  (have  you  got  the  numbers,  the  latest?).  We  have  the 
figures  for  the  last  few  days  and  the  numbers  are  very  small.  We 
have  given  them  (the  Indian  Peace  Keeping  Force)  very  clear 
instructions  that  civilians  are  not  to  be  killed  and  that  is  why  they 
have  taken  heavier  losses  than  they  should  have.  Also  because  we 
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are  not  using  heavy  artillery  or  air  strikes  against  hardened  positions. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  also  convinced  the  Sri  Lankan 
Government  to  stop  their  colonisation  of  the  Tamil  areas  by  settling 
Sinhalas.  So  it  is  not  as  if  we  are  taking  one-sided  attitude.  We  are 
committed  to  seeing  that  all  the  Tamil  families,  that  have  been 
uprooted  because  of  the  violence,  go  back  in  security  and  are  able  to 
live  in  security,  and  some  sort  of  development  work  is  done  so  that 
they  get  employment  and  can  rebuild  a  new  life. 

QUESTION:  How  long  the  fighting  might  go  on...?  (inaudible) 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Very  difficult  to  say,  but  we  feel  that  the  problem 
in  Jaffna  should  not  last  more  than  a  week — perhaps  two  weeks. 
QUESTION:  And  what  happens  after  that? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  It  should  be  sorted  out  by  them. 

QUESTION:  Stephen  Rosenfeld  of  the  Washington  Post.  Would  you 
think  that  Pakistan  would  be  more  likely  or  less  likely  to  continue  its 
nuclear  programme  if  it  were  cut  off  from  American  aid... 
(inaudible) 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  feel  that  it  would  be  very  much  more  likely 
that  they  would  stop  their  nuclear  programme,  if  your  aid  is  cut. 
They  would  be  forced  to  stop  diverting  their  own  funding  towards  a 
nuclear  programme.  See,  every  bit  of  aid  that  you  give  them — 
whether  it  is  military,  non-military,  or  economic — goes  into  helping 
them  divert  their  funds  for  their  nuclear  programme.  So  by  saying 
that  your  aid  is  non-military  or  non-nuclear  or  non-whatever,  it  does 
not  help.  You  give  them  a  billion  dollars  or  4  billion  dollars,  it  means 
4  billion  are  now  free  to  be  redeployed  in  the  nuclear  programme  or 
whatever  amount  they  redeploy. 

QUESTION:  What  gives  you  the  confidence  that  Pakistan  would  halt 
its  nuclear  progress,  if  it  were  cut  off? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  that  they  would  halt 
the  programme.  But  the  programme  will  very  definitely  slow  down, 
very  much,  if  your  aid  is  cut. 

QUESTION:  Gene  Kramer  of  Associated  Press.  At  the  White  House, 
in  connection  with  the  threat  of  nuclear  weapons  you  did  say  that 
time  is  not  on  our  side.  We  are  faced  with  critical  decisions  on  issues 
that  need  to  be  addressed  urgently.  Could  you  elaborate  on  that  with 
specific  reference  to  how  close  you  feel,  or  people  feel,  that  Pakistan 
is  having  nuclear  weapons? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  feel  that  they  are  quite  close.  We  were  told  by 
a  very  senior  Western  leader  in  Vancouver  that  they  believe  that 
Pakistan  already  has  a  workable  device. 
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QUESTION:  ...clear  evidence  in  your  judgement  that  Pakistan  has 
developed  a  nuclear  weapon...  (rest  inaudible) 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  weTl  have  to  evaluate  the  situation  when  it 
comes.  We  don’t  want  to  go  nuclear.  I  would  like  to  be  very  clear 
about  that  and  I  made  that  clear  in  my  statement  at  the  White  House. 
We  feel  that  costs  of  going  nuclear,  not  just  money  cost,  but  all  the 
other  costs,  are  much  too  heavy  and  we  would  like  to  do  anything  to 
prevent  ourselves  going  nuclear. 

QUESTION:  Maggie  McLain  of  Reuters.  India  is  suffering  a  major 
drought  this  year.  Will  India  be  coming  on  to  world  market  for  more 
agricultural  products....  ? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  To  buy  them? 

QUESTION:  Yes,  and  did  you  discuss  any  agricultural  export  package 
with  US  officials? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  are  at  the  moment  really  short  of  only  a  few 
items.  Our  foodgrain  stocks  are  good.  We  have  enough  wheat.  We 
are  a  little  tight  on  rice  because  this  was  the  rice  season,  when  we 
were  hit  by  the  drought.  But  we  won’t  be  coming  on  a  very  big 
way...  We  did  not  discuss  this  in  detail.  The  US  has  offered  us  some 
assistance  and  we  are  looking  at  that. 

QUESTION:  In  your  departure  remarks,  you  said  that  you  leave 
Washington  confident  and  optimistic  about  the  future  of  the  Indo-US 
relationship.  However,  in  an  interview  in  the  New  York  Times  before 
you  left  Delhi  on  this  trip,  you  said  that  you  could  not  rule  out  the 
possibility  that  the  CIA  was  involved  in  efforts  to  destabilise  India, 
and  at  rallies  in  India  in  May  and  June  you. ..indirectly  referred  to  the 
relationships  between  Pakistan  and  the  United  States,  saying  that 
those  two  countries  were  supporting  the  Sikh  extremists  in  their 
efforts  to  destabilise  India. 

PRIME  MINISTER:  No,  that  is  not  quite  true. 

QUESTION:  How  did  you  present  these  concerns  to  President  Reagan 
today,  and  how  much  have  your  statements  diverted  the  attention  of 
the  Indian  people  from  the  recent  charges  of  high  level  government 
corruption? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  these  are  two  completely  different  questions. 
First  on  the  question  of  CIA,  I  had  a  talk  with  Vice  President  Bush 
and  he  has  assured  me  that  there  is  no  action,  intervention,  whatever, 
certainly  not  from  the  highest  levels.  I  take  his  word  for  it.  On  the 
question  of  high  level  corruption,  we  have  a  Joint  Parliamentary 
Committee  which  is  looking  into  it.  We  are  very  clear  that  there  is 
no,  as  far  as  we  can  identify,  high  level  corruption.  We  have  got  the 
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names,  and  the  companies,  the  account  numbers  and  the  account 
codes  to  which  Bofors  has  paid,  and  they  have  also  assured  us  that 
they  have  not  made  payments  to  any  Indians — any  illegal  payments. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  will  find  that  the 
Government  is  clear. 

QUESTION:  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  United  States  is  not  involved  at 
attempts  to  destabilise  the  Indian  Government? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  I  feel  what  Vice  President  Bush  told  me 
about  the  CIA  is  accurate. 

QUESTION:  Nayan  Chanda,  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  Although 
India  recognises  the  People’s  Republic  of  Kampuchea,  recently  an 
Indian  Minister  saw  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk.  Does  this  indicate  a 
change  in  India’s  position  vis-a-vis  Kampuchea  and  secondly  how 
do  you  view  the  prospects  for  peace  in  Kampuchea  now? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  on  the  first  question,  no.  There  is  no  change 
in  our  position.  It  is  too  soon  to  say  when  peace  will  come  to 
Combodia.  There  are  lots  of  efforts  on  by  different  parties.  We  have 
to  watch  for  a  little  longer. 

QUESTION:  To  follow  up  on  an  earlier  question,  with  reference  to 
your  meeting  with  the  Vice  President  today  and  discussion  about  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  does  your  assurance,  as  you  said,  you 
now  feel,  mean  that  you  will  no  longer  make  those  charges  in 
political  forums  or  elsewhere  in  India? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  I  did  not  make  any  charges — which  charges? 
QUESTION:  Western  nations  destabilising  your  country? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  No,  that  is  not  what  I  had  said.  What  I  had  said 
was  that  not  just  Western  nations,  but  most  nations  have  operations 
functioning  in  the  developing  countries — most  developed  nations — 
and  it  is  our  job  to  see  that  they  remain  within  limits,  because  it  is 
not  possible  to  totally  get  rid  of  such  operations. 

QUESTION:  Michael  Dunn,  Defence  and  Foreign  Affairs.  Recent 
scandals  which  included  the  German  submarine  purchase  and  the 
Bofors  Howitzer  which  were  the  first  major  Indian  purchases  in 
recent  years  of  defence  equipment  from  the  West — do  you  think  the 
problems  encountered  here,  are  you  going  to  continue  to  seek  to 
diversify  your  source  of  arms  in  the  West  or  would  you  be  more 
likely  to  return  to  a  greater  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
has  characterised  your  defence  policy  for  the  last  decade  or  so? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  You  have  raised  a  point  that  has  been  on  our  minds 
as  well.  The  advantage  of  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  that  we 
deal  in  rupees  which  means  that  if  there  are  any  clandestine 
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payments,  they  come  directly  under  our  own  laws.  They  cannot  be 
hidden  in  Switzerland  or  Liechtenstein  or  wherever  these  things  go. 
So  there  is  a  temptation  to  do  that,  but  we  are  watching  how  things 
go. 

QUESTION:  Selig  Harrison,  Carnegie  Endowment.  In  that  context... 
you  referred  to  exploring  other  avenues  in  the  field  of  defence  with 
the  United  States.  Are  we  to  take  this  as  a  sort  of  a  casual  addition 

to.... 

PRIME  MINISTER:  No,  there  are  some  specifics  that  we  have  talked 
about. 

QUESTION:  Could  you  give  us  some.,  (inaudible) 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Not  just  yet. 

QUESTION:  Tony  Wayne  of  Christian  Science  Monitor.  In 
connection  with  the  nuclear  question  with  Pakistan  also  in  a  broader 
context  the  mutual  suspicion  between  the  two  countries,  what  steps 
are  you  taking  to  build  confidence  with  Pakistan? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  We  have  tried  to  take  so  many  steps.  But  we  just 
don’t  make  headway.  We  have  an  overall  treaty  of  peace  and 
friendship.  We  have  suggested,  for  example,  an  agreement  on 
non-attack  on  nuclear  facilities;  we  have  suggested  opening  up  trade 
between  private  enterprise  on  both  sides.  We  have  suggested  an 
MOU  on  air-space  violations  by  military  aircraft;  free  trade  between 
public  sector.  We  have  suggested  joint  ventures,  for  better 
people-to-people  contact;  we  have  suggested  easier  travel,  better 
communications,  removal  of  restrictions,  promoting  tourism  and 
cultural  exchanges;  we  have  suggested  a  free  flow  of  newspapers, 
books,  magazines  and  films.  We  have  suggested  joint  action  to  curb 
terrorism,  an  extradition  treaty,  more  co-operation  on  narcotics  and 
anti-hijacking  agreement.  We  have  then  said  that  apart  from  all  that, 
we  are  willing  to  consider  any  other  measure  that  they  suggest  for 
improving  people-to-people  contact,  improving  trust  between  the 
two  nations  and  confidence.  But  we  are  stuck.  We  are  willing  to  do 
and  talk  about  whatever  Pakistan  is  willing  to  do.  But  they  just  don’t 
talk  and'then  if  they  talk,  they  don’t  move. 

QUESTION:  Mary  McGrory  of  the  Washington  Post.  Has  the 
upheaval  on  Wall  Street  affected  the  money  market  in  your  country? 
PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  I  have  not  been  informed.  Not  seriously. 
QUESTION:  Is  there  any  truth  to  some  of  the  accounts  of  the  Sikh 
human  rights  groups  in  America  that  human  rights  violations  are 
going  on  in  India? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  No,  there  is  no  truth  to  it  and  I’ll  welcome  any 
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of  you  to  come  to  India,  to  go  to  Punjab,  absolutely  freely  with  no 
restrictions  and  see  for  yourselves  what  Punjab  is  like.  Talk  to 
anybody  you  like,  record  it  on  film. 

QUESTION:  Kramer,  A.P.  In  connection  with  Afghanistan,  with 
India’s  reservoir  of  political  trust  with  the  Soviet  Union,  India’s 
experience  in  peace  keeping  in  Sri  Lanka,  do  you  foresee  an 
eventual  role  for  India  in  consummating  a  settlement  in 
Afghanistan,  a  role  beyond  a  general  statement  of  support  you  are 
making  now,  a  role  that  could  possibly  even  include  keeping  the 
very  two  passionately  hostile  parties  in  Afghanistan  apart  from 
each  other,  once  there  are  no  longer  foreign  troops  or  no  longer 
foreign  troops  from  the  north? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  it  is  too  early  to  say,  to  go  that  far.  But 
the  Secretary-General  is  handling  that.  We  support  the 
Secretary-General  in  his  actions.  We  believe  that  solutions  are 
possible  and  are  not  too  far  off.  We  have  not  got  ourselves 
involved  because  we  have  felt  that,  well,  things  are  being 
handled.  If  we  are  asked  to  be  involved,  we  will  have  to  evaluate 
at  that  time.  1  don’t  see  us  sort  of  holding  fort  in  keeping  the  two 
warring  parties  apart. 

QUESTION:  Congressman  Solarz  is  planning  to  introduce 
legislation  that  would  extend  the  waiver  of  the  Symington 
Amendment  for  another  six  years,  but  only  if  President  Reagan 
certifies  every  six  months  that  Pakistan  is  not  enriching  uranium 
above  the  5  per  cent  level.  Do  you  feel  this  would  be  helpful  in 
curbing  Pakistan’s  nuclear  programme  and  keeping  it  peaceful,  or 
it  will  simply  help  the  Administration  continue  with  the  aid 
package? 

PRIME  MINISTER:  It  depends  on  what  sort  of  statement  is  required 
in  the  particular  legislation.  We  are  not  sure  how  deep  they  have 
gone,  but  if  it  is  comprehensive,  it  will  definitely  be  another  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

QUESTION:  There  were  discussions  on  ways  to  avoid  protectionist 
measures  being  imposed.  Could  you  give  some  details  and  some 
light  on....  (inaudible) 

PRIME  MINISTER:  Well,  we  have  been,  as  you  know,  opening  up 
our  economy  quite  substantially.  We  have  done  so  since  1985. 
We  have  no  intention  to  change  that.  We  are  going  to  continue 
along  the  same  route.  What  has  been  required  during  this  period 
is  some  on-course  correction,  because,  we  could  not  have 
envisaged  some  of  our  problems  at  that  time;  the  rate  at  which  the 
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yen  has  gone  up,  for  instance.  It  has  caused  those  that  have  got 
Japanese  investment  a  lot  of  problems.  So  there  are  such  corrections, 
but  we  are  going  to  continue  on  that  course.  It  has  done  well  for  us. 
Our  growth  rate  is  about  5  per  cent,  our  industrial  growth  is 
8.7  per  cent.  So  it  is  showing  results. 
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VIII 

Tributes,  Forewords  and 

Messages 


T.  Prakasam — A  Patriot  of  Great  Stature 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today,  to  celebrate  the 
Noota  Padaharu  JanmaDinam  of  Andhra  Kesari  T.  Prakasam.  The 
hundred  and  sixteenth  year  is  of  special  significance  not  only  in 
traditions  of  Andhra  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  it  is  a 
great  privilege  to  be  with  you  on  this  occasion  when  we  celebrate 
T. Prakasam’ s  hundred  and  sixteenth  year.  It  also  happens  to  be 
India’s  40th  year  of  Independence  and  together  it  makes  it  doubly 
auspicious  that  we  have  gathered  here  today.  When  we  think  of 
India’s  Independence,  we  think  of  freedom  fighters  and  again  we 
remember  T.  Prakasam,  one  of  our  notable  national  heroes. 
T. Prakasam  was  a  contemporary  of  Gandhiji  and  he  was  very  quick 
to  become  one  of  the  earliest  soldiers  of  non-violence.  When 
Gandhiji  returned  from  South  Africa  and  launched  his  Civil 
Disobedience  Movement,  T.  Prakasam  was  right  there  with  Gandhiji. 
Like  Motilal  Nehru,  T.  Prakasam  sacrificed  a  great  career  at  the  bar 
to  join  the  freedom  struggle.  He  invested  his  life’s  savings  in  a 
journal  called  Swaraj  of  which  he  was  the  working  editor.  He  joined 
the  Legislative  Council  with  other  senior  leaders,  Motilal,  C.R.  Das 
and  many  others  and  there  he  used  his  remarkable  skills  to  show  up 
the  ills  and  sins  of  colonialism.  He  was  a  fighter.  He  was  renowned 
for  baring  his  chest  to  a  British  soldier  during  the  ‘Simon  Go  Home’ 
agitation.  He  was  up  in  front  breaking  the  Salt  Law  at  Madras  beach. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  offer  individual  satyagraha  when  with 
other  Congress  ministers  he  demitted  office.  As  Revenue  Minister  in 
the  Madras  Presidency,  he  showed  his  deep  commitment  to  the  poor 
in  the  working  committee  on  Zamindari  which  he  chaired.  He  was 
responsible  for  bringing  about  radical  proposals  for  giving  land  to 
the  tiller.  It  was  he  who  fought  for  land  revenues  to  be  reduced  to  the 
pre-1802  rates,  the  rates  which  were  there  before  Zamindari 
commenced  through  the  Permanent  Settlement. 

Prakasam’ s  principled  commitment  to  ahimsa  was  demonstrated 
in  his  stand  in  not  joining  the  war  effort.  He  sided  with  Gandhiji  and 
with  Badshah  Khan  against  many  other  Congress  luminaries. 
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Eventually,  it  was  Gandhiji  who  worked  out  a  compromise  solution, 
remarking,  "When  I  am  gone,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  will  speak  my 
language."  Following  on  his  crucial  role  in  this  controversy, 
Prakasam  became  one  of  the  major  speakers  at  the  historic  meeting 
of  8th  August,  1942,  the  meeting  at  which  the  Quit  India  Movement 
was  launched. 

After  Independence,  T.  Prakasam’ s  Gram  Swaraj  was  a  notable 
new  thrust.  It  showed  a  proof  of  his  commitment  to  the  poor.  It  was 
proof  of  his  commitment  to  Gandhiji’s  ideals,  to  Gandhiji’s 
constructive  programmes  and  it  was  a  precursor  of  our  village 
development  programmes  and,  much  later,  the  Twenty-Point 
Programme  and  the  anti-poverty  programmes. 

The  Andhra  Kesari’s  political  life  was  spent  mostly  in  Madras 
Presidency  and  later  in  Andhra  Pradesh.  But  never  at  any  time  did  he 
show  any  parochialism  or  any  narrow-mindedness.  He  loved  the 
Telugu  language.  He  loved  the  Andhra  people.  But  he  identified 
himself  with  the  larger  Indian  nationalism.  He  unfailingly  recognised 
the  essential  unity  in  the  vibrant  diversity  of  India.  For  Prakasam, 
there  were  no  narrow  loyalties,  there  was  no  communalism,  no 
regionalism.  These  thoughts  were  utterly  alien  to  him,  as  they  were 
to  all  patriots  of  stature  and  as  they  must  be  for  us  today,  if  India  is 
to  become  strong,  if  India’s  unity  and  integrity  is  to  be  strengthened. 
In  building  the  new  India,  we  must  remain  faithful  to  those  ideals,  to 
those  principles  and  those  values — the  values  that  were  held  dear  by 
those  who  fought  for  our  freedom. 

More  than  half  of  our  nation  today  is  young  and  born  after 
Independence.  It  is  necessary  for  this  younger  generation  to  learn 
about  these  values,  to  learn  about  these  principles,  to  learn  and 
understand  how  our  freedom  fighters  fought,  what  was  the  basis  of 
their  battle,  and  to  act  as  a  reminder  to  the  younger  generation.  I  will 
certainly  help  you  to  try  and  put  up  a  statue  in  Delhi.  In  fact,  I  have 
already  spoken  to  the  Delhi  Administration  some  months  ago  and  I 
have  told  them  that  we  would  like  to  have,  at  least  to  begin  with,  one 
senior  leader  from  every  State  to  be  represented  in  Delhi  by  a  statue, 
by  a  monument.  And  I  will  try  and  help  you  in  putting  up  a  statue  of 
T.  Prakasam. 

T,  Prakasam’s  enduring  contribution  was  perhaps  the 
establishment  of  Andhra  Pradesh  and  that  has  earned  him  the  eternal 
gratitude  of  all  the  people  of  Andhra.  We  have  lived  up  to  the  great 
expectations  with  which  the  State  of  Andhra  Pradesh  was  born.  It 
was  T.  Prakasam’s  vision  that  gave  us  Nagarjunasagar  and  opened 
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the  way  for  the  agricultural  boom  in  Andhra.  Today,  we  have  built 
on  that  investment  in  tobacco  and  other  farm  products,  commercial 
crops:  our  major  exports.  We  go  back  to  the  construction  of  the 
project,  we  go  back  to  the  memory  of  T.  Prakasam  when  we  export 
any  of  these  items  today. 

Following  the  lead  given  by  T.  Prakasam,  the  Centre  has  shown 
its  own  commitment  to  the  development  of  Andhra  Pradesh  and  the 
people  of  Andhra.  We  have  put  up  a  number  of  major  projects  in 
Andhra:  the  Steel  Plant  and  the  Zinc  Smelter  at  Vishakhapatnam,  the 
Tyre  factory  at  Kakinada  is  being  modernised,  the  Cement  Plant  at 
Tandur.  In  addition  to  these,  is  the  Fertilizer  Plant  at  Ramagundam, 
BHEL  in  Hyderabad  and  many  defence  projects  in  Medak.  I  do  not 
want  to  make  a  list,  but  the  Central  per  capita  outlay  for  Andhra  is 
one  of  the  highest  compared  with  other  States,  certainly  compared 
with  any  State  of  its  size  and  comparable  population.  We  have  also 
increased  the  plan  outlays  for  Andhra  very  substantially.  In  the  Sixth 
Plan  it  was  Rs.  3,000  crore,  double  the  Fifth  Plan,  and  in  the  Seventh 
Plan  it  has  gone  up  to  Rs.  5,000  crore — another  major  leap  of  almost 
two-thirds.  Our  commitment  to  strengthening  the  economy  of 
Andhra  is  not  reduced,  it  is  strengthened. 

We  are  also  committed  to  promoting  Andhra’s  linguistic  heritage 
and  the  renowned  culture  of  various  parts  of  Andhra.  Tirupati  is  a 
fount  of  great  spiritual  traditions  and  values  and,  therefore, 
T.Prakasam’s  vision  in  establishing  the  Shri  Venkateswara 
University  at  Tirupati  as  a  premier  educational  institution  is  another 
contribution  which  we  look  back  to.  We  treasure  Andhra’s 
Kuchipudi  and  other  dance  forms,  Andhra’s  contribution  to  Carnatic 
music,  especially  by  Saint  Thiagaraja. 

No  matter  how  we  look  at  contemporary  India’s  development, 
Andhra  has  contributed,  whether  it  is  on  the  economic  and  more 
material  side  or  it  is  on  the  more  emotional,  cultural  and  traditional 
side,  and  I  would  like  to  congratulate  all  the  people  of  Andhra  for 
this  contribution  to  strengthening  and  building  our  nation.  As 
Appaiya  Dikshitar  has  said,  Andhratwam  Andhra  bhasha  cha  nal 
pasyas  tapasah  phalam:  (To  be  born  an  Andhra  and  to  speak  the 
Telugu  tongue  is  a  boon  which  can  be  obtained  only  through  the 
greatest  penance.) 

Andhra  Kesari  Prakasam  attached  the  highest  importance  to  social 
reform.  As  Revenue  Minister  and  later  as  Chief  Minister,  he  initiated 
important  steps  to  reduce  social  inequalities,  to  eradicate  the 
inequities  in  our  society  and  especially  the  inequities  against  the 
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Harijans  and  the  Girijans.  Today,  we  must  carry  forward  that 
message,  we  must  carry  forward  that  mission  of  T.  Prakasam.  Much 
has  been  done  in  these  years  but  recent  events  show  that  much 
remains  to  be  done.  Weaker  sections  need  the  protective  arm  of  the 
law  and  weaker  sections  must  never  feel  that  the  State  is  indifferent 
or  even  in  collusion  with  their  oppressors.  That  is  the  essence  of  the 
teachings  of  Gandhiji.  It  is  the  essence  of  the  teachings  of  Prakasam. 

T.  Prakasam  told  us  that  life  is  a  challenge  and  you  cannot  sit 
back  and  say  we  have  achieved  that  and  there  is  no  way  further  to 
go.  T.  Prakasam  and  all  the  other  freedom  fighters’  vision  went  from 
one  victory  to  the  next.  They  went  from  British-controlled 
legislatures  to  a  non-violent,  non-co-operation  movement,  to  the 
Quit  India  Movement,  to  freedom  and  Independence  and  then,  again, 
they  moved  ahead  to  building  a  new  India.  All  the  time,  they  kept 
certain  values,  certain  ideals  in  front  of  them.  When  they  thought  of 
wealth,  wealth  was  not  monetary  or  material  wealth,  for  them  it  was 
much  more.  It  was  knowledge,  it  was  wisdom,  it  was  love  of  their 
fellow-men.  Perhaps  it  was  also  an  inner  fulfilment  in  knowing  that 
the  tasks  that  they  are  setting  out  to  do  are  for  the  good  of  humanity 
and  not  just  for  personal  benefit.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  we  must  move 
today.  From  adversity,  we  shall  gain  strength,  from  suffering  we 
shall  learn  compassion,  from  challenge  we  shall  extract  confidence, 
from  struggle  we  shall  generate  tenacity.  With  faith  in  our  ideals  and 
trust  in  our  cause  and  steadfast  in  our  purpose,  we  shall  be 
victorious,  for  India,  for  its  people. 


Homage  to  Govind  Ballabh  Pant 


Today,  we  are  gathered  here  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  India’s 
immortal  sons,  Govind  Ballabh  Pant.  Govind  Ballabh  Pantji,  along 
with  Gandhiji,  Panditji  and  the  other  greats  of  our  freedom 
struggle — Vallabhbhai  Patel,  Rajendra  Prasad,  Maulana  Azad,  Rajaji 
and  many  others — was  a  stalwart  of  our  freedom  struggle  who  then 
went  on  to  become  a  builder  of  modern  India.  As  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
had  once  remarked,  Pantji  was  solid  and  majestic  like  the  mountains 
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that  he  hailed  from. 

Through  fifty  years  of  service,  he  gained  profound  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  people’s  problems — political,  economic,  social 
as  well  as  intellectual.  The  country  regarded  Pantji  as  a  wise  man,  as 
a  kindly  elder,  whose  counsel  was  always  sought.  To  participate  in 
Pantji’s  centenary  is  to  participate  in  a  celebration  of  India’s  freedom 
movement,  in  a  celebration  of  building  modem  India. 

Pantji’s  life  was  woven  into  the  nation’s  life.  From  his  early 
childhood,  from  attending  the  1905  Congress  as  a  student  to  his 
demise  in  1961,  he  was  involved  totally  with  India,  India’s 
development  and  India’s  progress.  Pantji  was  involved  in  almost 
every  event  of  national  significance  from  his  early  political  and 
social  work  in  the  Kumaon  Parishad  to  his  distinguished  stewardship 
of  the  Home  Ministry. 

For  me  personally,  Pantji’s  centenary  is  an  occasion  to  recall  the 
long  and  close  association  between  our  two  families.  Pantji’s 
political  life  began  in  Allahabad,  when  he  was  chosen  by  Motilal 
Nehru  to  lead  the  Swaraj  Party  in  the  UP  Legislative  Council  at  the 
young  age  of  36.  Pantji  was  at  Panditji’s  side  in  the  agitation  against 
the  Simon  Commission  and  it  is  well  known  how  he  saved  Panditji’s 
life  by  taking  lathi  blows  on  himself. 

He  also  shared  many  jails  with  Jawaharlal  Nehru — in  Bareilly, 
Dehra  Dun,  Ahmednagar  Fort,  and  Naini.  They  were  together  for 
long  spells.  On  one  occasion,  when  Pantji  was  released  from  Dehra 
Dun  jail,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  wrote  in  his  diary:  ”1  will  be  a  little 
lonelier  without  him.  The  more  I  know  him,  the  more  I  like  him.  A 
brave,  highly  intelligent  and  absolutely  straight  man.  Always  in  pain, 
yet  always  with  a  smile."  Jawaharlal  Nehru  acknowledged  in  the 
Discovery  of  India  Pantji’s  intellectual  contribution. 

Later,  Pantji  and  Indiraji  worked  closely  together,  especially 
when  Indiraji  became  President  of  the  Congress  in  1959.  At  that  time 
Pantji  was  Home  Minister  and  they  undertook  many  tasks  together. 

Pantji  had  a  brilliant  academic  career.  He  stood  first  in  the  law 
examination  at  the  Allahabad  University.  He  had  a  successful  and 
prosperous  career  as  a  lawyer.  Then,  when  he  became  a  national 
figure,  he  led  the  defence  in  the  Kakori  Conspiracy  Case.  Eventually, 
the  call  of  patriotism  proved  much  stronger  than  that  of  law. 

He  had  come  in  his  early  years  under  the  influence  of  Lokmanya 
Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak  and  Lala  Lajpat  Rai.  Then,  like  almost  all  of 
that  generation,  he  fell  under  the  spell  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  who  had 
just  returned  from  South  Africa  to  become  the  undisputed  leader  of 
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the  freedom  struggle. 

Yet,  despite  his  loyalty  to  Gandhiji,  he  joined  others  like  Motilal 
Nehru  and  C.R.  Das  in  entering  the  legislatures  to  fight  the  system 
from  within.  In  the  legislatures,  he  was  a  formidable  debater  and  his 
debating  skills  marked  him  out  as  one  of  the  leading  spokesmen  of 
the  resurgent  Indian  nationalism. 

As  with  other  Congressmen,  politics  was  Pantji’s  life-blood,  but 
he  recognised  that  there  could  be  no  politics,  there  could  be  no 
progress,  without  constructive  work  as  an  integral  part  of  political 
activity.  Therefore,  he  went  into  certain  areas  where  normal 
run-of-the-mill  politicians  would  not  have  gone  into.  He  looked  at 
education  differently  from  others  at  that  time,  beginning  with  the 
founding  of  the  Udairaj  Hindu  Sabha  School  in  Kashipur  in  1914. 
He  emphasised  that  education  was  the  key  to  economic 
emancipation.  He  stressed  vocational  training  as  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  making  education  really  useful  and  meaningful.  Pantji 
also  led  the  movement  for  abolishing  the  Coolie-begar  system  that 
was  prevalent  in  Kumaon  at  that  time,  a  system  which  supplied  free 
labour  to  British  officials  and  others  who  were  travelling  through 
Kumaon. 

He  also  recognised  that  forests  were  very  important  to  the 
economy  of  the  poor  in  the  hills.  He  recognised  that  the  forests  gave 
livelihood  to  those  who  lived  in  the  periphery.  In  all  these  three 
areas,  there  is  a  remarkably  contemporary  ring  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  took  them  up  and  in  the  manner  in  which  he  put  them 
before  the  nation. 

Perhaps,  his  most  important  work  was  when  he  chaired  the  UP 
Congress  Agrarian  Committee  whose  report  constituted  the  basis  of 
a  dramatic  and  peaceful  revolution  in  agrarian  relations.  The  report 
was  published  when  agricultural  prices  were  about  the  lowest  in 
memory,  and  farmers  were  going  through  a  tremendous  unrest 
stoked  by  feudal  and  colonial  vested  interests.  The  farmers  were  not 
being  given  their  due.  Their  prices  were  down,  revenue  burdens  were 
high.  And  it  was  against  this  background  that  Pantji  and  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  roused  the  UP  peasantry  through  meshing  the  No-Rent 
Campaign  with  the  Non-Co-operation  Movement,  thus  sparking  an 
unprecedented  mass  involvement  against  political  and  economic 
inequities  that  the  colonial  rule  had  brought  about,  while  warding  off 
hot-headed  revolutionaries  who  had  more  passion  than  reason  when 
dealing  with  farmers’  problems.  This  work  paved  the  way  for  the  UP 
Tenancy  Act  under  Pantji’s  premiership  of  the  United  Provinces  and 
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later  of  the  UP  Zamindari  Abolition  and  Land  Reforms  Act  under 
Pantji  as  the  Chief  Minister  of  Uttar  Pradesh. 

Men  like  Pantji  represent  ideals,  values  and  principles  of  our 
nationhood.  While  being  mainly  in  his  home  province  for  most  of  his 
political  life,  Pantji’ s  outlook  was  never  narrow  or  parochial  but  was 
wide-ranging  and  extended  to  all  corners  of  the  motherland  and 
beyond.  Besides  being  a  remarkable  orator  in  English  and  Hindi, 
Pantji  was  familiar  with  the  literature  of  Greece,  France  and  many 
other  countries.  Dr.  Pattabhi  Sitaramayya,  who  was  his  Ahmednagar 
jail  companion,  has  said:  "Pantji’ s  interests  are  as  varied  as  his 
talents  are  versatile.  He  can  hold  a  conversation  on  the  latest 
developments  in  medicine  and  science,  while  he  can  enlighten  a  talk 
on  Socrates  or  Voltaire." 

His  breadth  of  vision,  his  capacity  of  mind,  his  eclectic  interest 
were  crucial  when  it  came  to  the  question  of  official  languages, 
which  became  a  major  issue  when  he  was  Home  Minister. 

Pantji  also  represented  self-confidence,  a  self-confidence  about 
winning  and  preserving  our  Independence.  He  looked  at 
Independence  not  as  something  that  was  handed  out  to  us,  but  as 
something  that  we  won,  that  was  our  right  that  we  got  for  ourselves. 
It  was  this  emphasis  on  our  own  strength,  on  our  own  resources,  that 
helped  us  defeat  the  British  empire.  It  is  this  self-confidence  that  has 
been  the  basis  of  our  self-reliance  and  post-Independence 
development.  Pantji  expressed  his  creed  in  an  early  speech  in  the  UP 
Legislative  Council,  when  he  declared:  "I  personally  think  it  is  not 
regulations,  it  is  not  acts,  it  is  not  rules,  which  determine  the  position 
of  the  people  in  the  race  for  freedom.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  faith 
and  determination  of  the  people  to  win  freedom  for  themselves.  And 
there  is  nobody  on  earth  who  can  obstruct  the  cause  of  those  who  are 
after  the  right  cause." 

Pantji  had  no  truck  with  sectarianism,  casteism  or  communalism. 
For  him  all  people  of  India  were  one.  There  were  no  barriers 
between  man  and  man  or  community  and  community.  From  the 
early  years  in  his  career,  from  his  work  in  the  Kumaon  for 
eradicating  untouchability,  he  had  comrades,  colleagues  and 
companions  from  all  communities  and  this  helped  him  in  his  crucial 
work  of  containing  and  limiting  the  worst  consequences  of  partition 
when  it  came. 

Pantji  held  religion  as  something  which  could  not  be  used  for 
bigotry  or  fanaticism  in  politics.  At  best,  religion  was  a  source  for 
moral  values  and  standards  to  dovetail  political  life  with  the  best 
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interests  of  the  life  of  the  nation.  When  arguing  as  a  lawyer  in  front 
of  a  British  magistrate  in  Nainital  Court,  Pantji  had  said:  "Mahatmaji 
is  not  a  religious  bigot  but  a  saint  who  wants  to  combine  politics 
with  character  building  and  teaches  the  people  self-reliance." 

Pantji  was  tremendously  saddened  with  the  growing  involvement 
of  fanaticism  and  fundamentalism  in  our  national  political  life.  We 
owe  it  to  Pantji’ s  memory  to  carry  forward  with  determination  the 
national  debate  on  separating  religion  and  politics.  We  owe  it  to 
Pantji’ s  memory  to  preserve  the  secular  bedrock  of  our  national 
unity. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  described  Pantji  as  a  constitutionalist 
rather  than  a  revolutionary.  But  few  revolutionaries  would  match 
his  zeal  for  reform,  his  compassion  and  care  for  those  who  suffer. 
Pantji’ s  socialism  was  not  socialism  of  textbooks  but  rooted  in  our 
national  life,  our  social  realities  and  in  our  cultural  ethos. 

We  must  carry  forward  to  full  fruition  the  work  that  Pantji 
began,  the  work  on  tenancy  rights  and  land  reforms.  We  must 
persist  on  the  path  of  building  and  strengthening  the  public  sector 
and  endowing  it  with  both  greater  autonomy  and  higher  efficiency, 
so  that  the  public  sector  continues  to  give  new  technologies,  open 
our  backward  areas  and  give  real  content  to  our  self-reliance.  We 
must  ensure  that  growth  and  social  justice  move  together  in 
tandem. 

I  feel  greatly  privileged  today  to  have  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  this  function.  But  if  we  are  truly  to  pay  our  tribute 
to  Pantji,  the  test  will  be  not  in  the  speeches  that  will  be  made  but 
in  how  we  renew  dedication  to  building  India,  an  India  that  Pantji 
had  held  dear,  an  India  which  is  independent  and  democratic, 
which  is  strong  and  united,  which  is  secular  and  socialist.  In  that 
spirit,  I  would  like  to  quote  Pantji’s  own  statement:  "I  say  the 
right  of  self-rule  is  to  be  asserted,  achieved  and  accomplished. 
It  cannot  be  the  gift  of  one  country  to  another." 
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Non-alignment —  Affirmative  Face  of 

World  Politics 


The  NON-ALIGNED  MOVEMENT  evokes  greater  understanding 
today  than  when  it  was  first  founded  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  when  the  icy  winds  of  the  cold  war  engulfed  the  world.  The 
advocates  of  alliance  viewed  the  Movement  with  suspicion  and 
exasperation  precisely  because  it  called  into  question  the  basic 
premises  of  their  beliefs.  The  non-aligned  countries  rejected 
wholesale  the  concept  of  a  world  divided  into  competing  alliances. 
Against  a  world  of  power  blocs  locked  in  perpetual  confrontation, 
they  projected  the  alternative  of  peaceful  coexistence — the 
coexistence  of  peoples  with  diverse  languages,  religions  and  political 
systems. 

This  was  not  utopian  innocence  but  hard  realism.  In  an  age  which 
had  invented  the  means  of  destroying  the  human  race,  the  old 
concepts  of  domination  or  balance  of  power  were  obviously 
outmoded  and  could  lead  to  the  total  extinction  of  humankind. 
Peaceful  coexistence  was  no  longer  a  virtue  but  a  basic  necessity, 
crucial  for  our  very  survival. 

The  other  major  impulse  underlying  the  Non-aligned  Movement- 
was  freedom.  For  the  newly  liberated  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
independence  meant,  above  all,  the  freedom  for  each  country  to 
choose  its  own  individual  path  of  development  and  steer  its  own 
course  in  international  affairs  unimpeded  by  the  distorting  prisms  of 
bloc  rivalries.  The  legacy  of  a  divided  Europe  in  the  wake  of  the 
Second  World  War  had  little  to  do  with  their  primary  concerns  of 
eradicating  poverty  and  building  up  their  fledgling  economies. 

Non-alignment  has  now  found  acceptance  not  only  in  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  developing  countries  but  also  amongst 
perceptive  thinkers  in  the  developed  world,  who  realise  that  the 
non-aligned  approach  is,  perhaps,  the  only  beacon  for  the  future. 

There  is  a  remarkable  continuity  in  the  concerns  of  the 
Movement.  The  vital  issues  which  it  focusses  its  energies  on  today 
are  those  of  survival,  peace,  freedom  and  justice. 


Contribution  for  the  El  Pais  Annual,  Madrid,  January  1987. 
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The  quest  for  nuclear  disarmament  and  world  peace  has  acquired 
a  new  urgency.  The  nuclear  arsenals  available  with  the 
nuclear-weapon  countries  have  reached  frightening  dimensions. 

The  probability  of  a  nuclear  conflagration  either  by  accident  or 
design  has  become  a  nightmare  that  cannot  be  wished  away.  The  last 
few  years  have  witnessed  a  new  arms  race  between  the  two  major 
nuclear  powers.  Its  reverberations  have  been  felt  all  over  the  globe. 
With  the  latest  series  of  missile  deployments  in  Europe,  the  warning 
time  has  been  reduced  to  a  few  minutes  and  could  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  launch-on-warning  postures.  And  then  there  is  the 
determined  drive  towards  the  development  and  deployment  of  space 
weapons  which  would  not  only  result  in  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  a  trillion  dollars  but  also  enhance  the  risk  of  a  nuclear  war. 

It  is  to  avert  this  horrendous  possibility  that  India  has  Joined 
hands  with  Argentina,  Greece,  Mexico,  Sweden  and  Tanzania  in  a 
Six-Nation  Disarmament  Group  spanning  five  continents  to  urge  the 
nuclear-weapon  powers  to  listen  to  the  collective  voice  of  humanity. 

In  this  otherwise  gloomy  scenario,  there  are  some  glimmerings  of 
hope.  President  Reagan  and  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  have  both 
publicly  avowed  that  a  nuclear  war  cannot  be  won  and  must  never  be 
fought.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Zorin-Mccloy  Agreement  of  the 
1960s,  the  USA  and  the  USSR  have  also  proclaimed  that  the 
objective  of  their  negotiations  is  not  merely  to  limit  and  control  their 
armaments  but  to  "prevent  an  arms  race  in  space  and  terminate  it  on 
earth...  ultimately  to  eliminate  nuclear  arms  everywhere."  This 
development  is  a  response  to  the  tremendous  upsurge  in  popular 
sentiment  against  nuclear  weapons — the  result  of  years  of  effort  at 
mobilising  world  opinion  in  which  the  NAM  countries  and 
grassroots  peace  movements  have  played  an  important  part. 

These  gains  must  not  be  frittered  away  and  we  must  ensure  that 
they  are  translated  into  concrete  agreements.  There  is  deep 
disappointment  that  the  historic  agreements  which  could  have  been 
reached  at  the  Reykjavik  Summ.it  have  floundered  on  differences 
over  the  SDL  These  would  have  been  unprecedented  in  their  scope 
and  significance.  Our  efforts  in  1987  must  be  to  persuade  the  leaders 
of  the  USA  and  the  USSR  not  to  slide  back  from  Reykjavik,  but  to 
build  on  the  understanding  reached  and  agree  on  deep  cuts  in  their 
nuclear  arsenals,  leading  to  complete  elimination  of  all  nuclear 
weapons. 

Dignity  and  freedom  constitute  the  moral  basis  of  our  existence. 
Yet,  in  parts  of  the  world,  human  dignity  and  fundamental  rights  do 
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not  exist.  The  racist  regime  in  South  Africa  seeks  to  perpetuate  the 
abhorrent  system  of  apartheid  through  ever  increasing  repression. 
Racial  bigotry  is  the  negation  of  our  humanity  and  cannot  survive  in 
the  long  run.  Our  immediate  concern  is  how  to  hasten  its  demise. 
The  recent  Non-aligned  Summit  in  Harare  urged  all  countries  of  the 
world  to  adopt  comprehensive  sanctions  against  the  Pretoria  regime. 
They  also  decided  to  set  up  the  AFRICA  Fund  to  strengthen  the 
front-line  States  and  reduce  their  vulnerability  to  South  African 
pressure  and  intimidation.  It  is  our  hope  that  peoples  and 
governments  all  over  the  world  will  contribute  generously  towards 
the  Fund  to  make  it  effective. 

The  other  major  concern  of  the  Non-aligned  is  the  evolution  of  a 
global  economic  order  which  would  be  less  heavily  weighted  in 
favour  of  the  few  rich  nations  at  the  cost  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  developing  countries.  In  the  last  few  years,  the  dialogue 
between  the  affluent  North  and  the  poor  South  has  reached  a  dead 
end  because  of  the  intransigence  of  a  few  developed  countries.  This 
drift  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue.  Even  the  affluent  countries  are 
now  plagued  by  serious  structural  problems.  A  bold  and  imaginative 
initiative  is  required  to  assist  the  developing  nations  so  that  their 
development  can  become  an  engine  of  growth  for  the  developed 
countries. 

Non-alignment  is  thus  the  human  and  affirmative  face  of 
international  politics.  Against  the  pessimism  of  theories  of 
domination  and  balance  of  power,  it  offers  the  hope  of  co-operation 
as  equals. 


Nobel  Peace  Prize 


Warm  congratulations  on  the  award  of  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
to  you.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  determination  of  the  Central  American 
peoples  to  live  in  amity  and  your  ovv^n  dedication  and  unremitting 
labours.  India  has  always  supported  the  Contadora  process.  We  are 
delighted  at  the  worldwide  recognition  and  support  for  what  you 
have  achieved. 


Message  sent  from  Vancouver  to  the  Costa  Rican  President,  Mr.  Oscar  Arias  Sa.schiz  for  his  being 
awarded  the  1987  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
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40th  Anniversary  of  Independence 


It  is  forty  years  since  India’s  non-violent  revolution 
culminated  in  Independence  and  the  soul  of  our  nation,  so  long 
suppressed,  found  utterance.  The  tryst  with  destiny  blossomed  into  a 
date  with  democracy. 

In  these  forty  years,  India  has  built  a  society  which  gives  primacy 
to  the  power  of  the  people  and  has  consciously  discarded 
conventional  ideas  of  hierarchy  in  favour  of  equality.  In  a  land 
blessed  by  many  religions  but  blighted  by  many  rituals  and  dead 
practices,  we  have  adopted  the  secular  ideal.  While  using  science  and 
technology  to  overcome  economic  backwardness,  we  are  at  the  same 
time  determined  to  conserve  and  promote  our  spiritual  and  cultural 
treasures. 

Internationally,  we  reject  the  concept  of  a  world  divided  into 
blocs.  We  believe  in  a  united  humanity.  There  is  a  future  for  this 
humanity  only  if  there  is  peace.  We  must  recognise  that  peace  cannot 
be  attained  through  accumulation  of  weapons  of  destruction. 

India’s  policies  of  self-rule,  self-reliance  and  self-restraint  are 
shaped  by  the  ideas  bequeathed  to  us  by  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Indira  Gandhi.  No  nation  could  ask  for  a  more 
glorious  legacy.  Let  us,  the  people  of  India,  wherever  we  are,  enrich 
this  bequest  through  dedication  and  unremitting  toil. 

On  Independence  Day,  I  give  my  good  wishes  to  India’s  proud 
sons  and  daughters  in  every  part  of  our  land  and  in  every  part  of  the 
globe. 


Great  Algerian  Revolution 


On  the  auspicious  occasion  of  the  thirty-third  anniversary  of 
the  launching  of  the  Great  Algerian  Revolution,  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  conveying  to  Your  Excellency,  cordial  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  on  behalf  of  the  Government  and  the  people  of  India  as  well 

Message  on  the  occasion  of  the  40th  anniversary  of  Independence,  New  Delhi,  14  August  1987 
Message  ot  greetings  to  the  Algerian  Prime  Minister  on  the  33rd  anniversary  of  the  launching  of  the 
Great  Algerian  Revolution,  New  Delhi,  31  October  1987 
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as  on  my  own  behalf. 

Algeria  and  India  have  a  long  tradition  of  close  and  friendly 
relations.  I  am  confident  that  in  the  years  to  come,  these  ties  will  be 
further  strengthened  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  our  peoples  and 
indeed  of  world  peace. 

My  best  wishes  for  Your  Excellency’s  personal  health  and 
well-being  and  for  the  further  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  friendly 
people  of  Algeria. 


Tribute  to  Maulana  Azad 


Tomorrow  is  the  99th  birth  anniversary  of  Maulana  Abul 
Kalam  Azad,  one  of  the  major  figures  of  our  freedom  movement.  He 
was  an  intrepid  fighter  against  imperialist  oppression.  Through  his 
intellect  and  eloquence,  he  inspired  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
to  do  their  duty  for  the  country  and  follow  the  path  of  non-violent 
resistance  shown  by  Mahatma  Gandhi. 

One  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  Islam  and  a  philosopher  of 
profound  scholarship,  Maulana  Azad  was  tireless  in  impressing  upon 
his  Muslim  compatriots  that  their  welfare  lay  in  adopting  a  secular 
outlook  and  seeking  harmony  with  the  people  of  all  religions.  He 
was  a  true  representative  of  the  composite  culture  of  India. 

Maulana  Azad’s  contributions  as  Minister  of  Education  have  left 
an  indelible  impression  on  the  cultural  and  scientific  policies  of  free 
India.  The  three  Akademis  are  a  tribute  to  his  vision.  The  best  way 
by  which  we  can  pay  tribute  to  Maulana  Azad  is  by  imbibing  his 
humanism  and  sturdy  patriotism. 


Peace  is  the  Imperative  Need 

General  secretary  MIKHAIL  Gorbachev  and  I  signed  the 
Delhi  Declaration  on  the  principles  for  a  nuclear-weapon-free  and 


Message  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  anniversary  of  Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad,  New  Delhi,  10 
November  1  987 

Message  to  the  AfroAsian  Peace  and  Solidarity  Organisation  Conference,  Tashkent,  27  November  1987 
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non-violent  world  in  November  1986.  This  was  born  from  our 
understanding  that  peace,  not  war,  non-violence,  not  force, 
coexistence,  not  mutual  annihilation  hold  the  key  to  the  continued 
advancement  of  humankind,  indeed  its  very  survival. 

The  Delhi  Declaration  is  a  passionate  cry  for  peace,  a  reasoned 
and  lofty  exhortation  to  the  conscience  of  man,  and  a  determined  act 
of  political  will.  It  articulates  the  hope  for  a  fulfilling  life  not  only  of 
the  peoples  of  India  and  the  Soviet  Union  but  of  billions  others,  who 
innately  realise  that  peace  and  the  eradication  of  resort  to  war  are  the 
imperative  needs  of  the  hour. 

The  agreement  on  intermediate-range  and  short-range  nuclear 
forces  due  to  be  signed  between  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  and 
President  Reagan  next  month  will  be  a  development  of  great 
moment.  It  will  be  a  vivid  demonstration  of  the  relevance  and 
timeliness  of  the  Delhi  Declaration  as  an  expression  of  the  need  for 
new  thinking  in  international  relations.  I  hope  that  this  agreement 
will  be  the  harbinger  of  universal  and  complete  nuclear  disarmament. 

I  wish  the  Seminar  organised  by  the  Afro- Asian  Peace  and  Solidarity 
Organisation  success  in  their  endeavour  to  spread  the  message  of  peace 
and  non-violence  contained  in  the  Delhi  Declaration. 


End  of  Apartheid  in  Sight 


W  E  SALUTE  TODAY  seventy-five  years  of  unrelenting 
struggle,seventy-five  years  of  undaunted  courage,  seventy-five  years  of 
unflinching  sacrifice. 

The  African  National  Congress  today  completes  three  quarters  of  a 
century  of  principled  perseverance  in  the  cause  of  basic  human  dignity 
and  fundamental  human  rights.  They  have  been  fighting  for  justice 
against  barbarism,  for  the  freedom  of  humanity  against  imprisonment 
in  racist  prejudice  and  racial  discrimination.  Great  as  is  the  cause  of 
the  liberation  of  South  Africa,  greater  still  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
ANC.  For  their  struggle  is  the  struggle  of  all  humankind  to  break  the 
mental  barriers  which  divide  people  from  people  and  humanism  from 
humanity. 
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Nelson  Mandela  is  not  only  the  leader  of  his  people.  His  will  of 
steel  in  the  face  of  the  most  evil  oppression  has  made  him  a  symbol 
of  deep  dedication  and  profound  patriotism  for  all  of  us  everywhere, 
for  all  time  to  come.  A  regime  which  incarcerates  such  a  man  for 
over  two-and-a-half  decades  is  a  regime  without  the  least  vestige  of 
moral  sensibility. 

The  end  of  apartheid  is  in  sight.  It  survives  on  a  lung  machine 
furnished  by  its  powerful  economic  and  military  benefactors.  Let 
them  remember  the  lesson  they  were  taught  by  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
that  no  power  is  greater  than  the  power  of  the  soul.  The  victory  of 
the  soul  of  South  Africa  is  assured.  The  annihilation  of  the  atavism 
of  apartheid  is  certain. 

We  have  stood  by  the  African  National  Congress  since  its  very 
founding,  blessed  by  Mahatma  Gandhi,  who  had  himself  been 
working  in  South  Africa,  since  nearly  twenty  years  earlier,  for  the 
freedom  of  all  the  people  of  that  great  country. 

In  the  name  of  the  Mahatma,  the  people  of  India  pay  their  highest 
tribute  to  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  South  Africa.  We  pledge  our 
continuing  support  to  your  cause.  We  shall  stay  with  you  all  the  way. 


Presentation  of  Manuscripts  of 

Gen.  Mahabandoola 


1  HAVE  A  pleasant  task  to  perform.  On  behalf  of  the  people  of 
India,  I  have  the  honour  to  return  to  the  people  of  Burma  the 
manuscripts  of  one  of  your  great  national  heroes,  General 
Mahabandoola.  We  are  also  returning  the  despatches  on  palm-leaf  from 
General  Maha  Mingyi  Kyawtin  and  the  Governor  of  Tamu-Khampat. 

General  Mahabandoola’ s  march  over  the  Arakan  Ranges  at  the 
height  of  the  monsoon  with  over  60,000  troops  to  go  to  the  rescue  of 
Rangoon  was  a  feat  perhaps  surpassed  only  by  Hannibal’s  crossing 
of  the  Alps.  His  loyalty,  patriotism  and  courage  made  Burma  one  of 
the  most  powerful  kingdoms  of  its  time. 

For  over  a  century,  these  manuscripts  have  been  in  India.  They 
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were  taken  to  Calcutta  by  the  British.  They  have  been  preserved  by 
the  Victoria  Memorial  Museum  with  all  the  care  due  to  documents  of 
high  historical  importance.  Today,  as  a  token  of  our  friendship  for 
Burma,  we  restore  to  you  these  treasures.  We  hope,  the  return  of 
these  priceless  manuscripts  will  prove  as  a  catalyst  for  much  closer 
cultural  interaction  between  our  two  countries. 

We  ourselves  have  irreplaceable  items  of  our  national  heritage 
scattered  over  the  world,  where  they  were  taken  away  when  we,  as  a 
colony,  were  powerless  to  prevent  it.  Those  who  have  these  treasures 
are  unwilling  to  part  with  them.  This  is  a  fate  that  other  old  cultures 
have  also  suffered.  All  the  more  reason  then  for  us  to  share  what  we 
have,  particularly  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Burma  and  India,  we  share 
an  unbroken  cultural  tradition. 

Friendship  between  India  and  Burma  is  based  on  a  shared  history, 
elements  of  a  common  culture  and  profound  mutual  respect.  We 
wish  to  learn  from  Burma’s  experience,  we  are  willing  to  share  with 
Burma  our  experience.  It  is  the  sharing  that  enriches  us.  It  is  only  as 
we  expand  our  knowledge  that  we  become  citizens  of  the  world.  It  is 
only  by  affirming  our  common  humanity  that  we  keep  at  bay  the 
forces  that  seek  to  divide  and  destroy. 

History,  as  T.S.  Eliot  said,  is  not  the  "pastness  of  the  past  but  its 
presence."  A  good  deal  of  experience  of  earlier  ages  dwells  within 
the  spirit  of  the  peoples  of  Burma  and  India.  Heritage  influences  our 
action  in  subtle  ways.  Instinctively,  our  people  turn  away  from  the 
transient  victories  of  temporal  might  to  things  of  greater  value, 
which  are  more  durable:  tranquillity  of  soul,  composure,  that  spirit  of 
detachment.  The  Dhammapadci  abjures  us  to: 

“Conquer  anger  through  gentleness 
Unkindness  through  kindness. 

Greed  through  generosity 
And  falsehood  by  truth.” 
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285,  287,  298,  453;  Action  plan  for  the 
Drought  and  Flood  Relief,  82;  management 
of,  83,  84;  relief,  85; 

Drugs;  Central  Drug  Research  Institute 
(CDRI),  344,  345;  development  of,  344- 
45;  problem  of,  412 
Dryland  farming,  255 

East  (Eastern),  215,  227,  247;  Eastern 
civilisation,  248 

Ecology,  279,  282;  Ecological  balance  in 
South  Asia,  276;  Eco-systems,  276 
Economy  (Economic),  16,  21,  28,  52,  58, 
67,  68,  84,  93,  102,  104,  106,  145,  166, 
168,  171,  174,  176,  182,  183,  186,  191, 
192,  193,  194,  195,  198,  202,  213,  214, 
215,  216,  218,  220,  254,  282,  289,  314, 
356, 365, 376, 470, 477, 480;  achievements, 
231;  activity,  14;  advancement,  293;  areas, 
412;  backwardness,  248,  486;  base,  207; 
change,  119,  308,  459;  Conference  of 
Economic  Editors,  212;  cooperation,  405 ; 
crisis,  103;  development  (growth),  5,  7, 
26,55,57,59,92, 101, 123, 127, 130,230, 
280,  286,  325,  327,  330,  351,  362,  372, 
424;  planned  economic  development,  182; 
emancipation,  50;  exploitation,  398;  global 
economic  environment,  352;  global 
economic  order,  485;  independence,  52, 
146;  International  Economic  environment, 
1 47 ;  International  Economic  order  (world 
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economic  order),  352,  364,  403,  measures, 
51;  mixed,  84,  144,  167,  201,  202,  440; 
New  International  Economic  order,  393; 
performance,  220 ; 

planning,  93;  problem,  225,  461;  sectors, 
416;  self-reliant,  143,  201;  stagnation, 
262;  transformation,  145, 308;  uplift,  458, 
459, 

Education  (system),  14,  24,  25,  36,  37,  72, 
95, 102,  151,  181,  193,  215,  227-28,  229, 
256,  264,  269,  303,  304,  311,  312,  356, 
365, 412, 458, 4C0;  adult,  24;  aids,  modem, 
274;  All  India  Muslim  Educational  Society, 
313 — 8th  session  of,  311;  colleges,  54; 
distance,  423;  elitist,  25;  girls  (female, 
women),  192, 458 — secondary  education 
free  for  girls,  312;  higher  education  in 
Travancore,  314;  improvement  of  education 
level,  54;  institutions,  role  of,  25,  256, 
315;  minorities  and,  313;  NCERT;  305, 
313;  Navodaya  Vidyalayas,  15,  25,  151; 
New  education  policy,  14,36,44,54, 106, 
150, 191-92, 215, 228, 269, 273, 298, 311, 
312,  315, 458-59;  Non-formal  education, 
423;  schools,  25,  36,  54;  vocational,  314 
Elections,  96,  97,  106,  108;  Eight  National 
Elections,  91;  Electoral  dynamics,  97 
Electricity,  6-14;  Electricity  Act,  9;  Electricity 
Board,  9;  State  Electricity  Boards,  7 
Electronics,  163,  172,  178,  186,  236,  237, 
261,  318;  industry,  237,  240 
Eliot,  T.S.,  490 

Elitism,  25;  Elitist  system,  36-7 
Employment,  8,  50,  68,  71,  72,  73,  76,  82, 
83,  90,  144,  172,  178,  181-182,  214,  316 
Energy,  182,  189,  206 
(Engineers)  (Engineering),  162,  163,  165, 
220,  231,  232,  234,  235,  238,  242,  244, 
266,  268,  276,  434;  Indian  Engineering 
Congress,  231-32,  235;  industry,  233,  235; 
revolution,  233 
Entrepreneurship,  94,  203 
England,  {see  Britain) 

Environment,  163,  171,  245,  264,  275-77, 


278,  279,  280-93,  298,  299,  412; 
consiciousness,  281;  conservation  of,  285; 
damage,  287;  dangers,  289;  degradation, 
281,  282,  283,  298,  376,  414;  discipline, 
279;  International  programme  for  safeguard 
of,  286;  issues,  287,  288,  291;  problems, 
283,  284;  protection,  275,  276,  283;  UN 
Environment  Conference,  Stockholm,  29 1 
Equality,  63,  92 
Equity,  88 

Emakulam  to  Alleppey,  Kerala,  railway 
line,  13 

Ershad,  President,  410,  415 
Ethiopia,  284 

Ethnic  harmony,  {see  Sri  Lanka) 

Europe,  95,  113,  138,  269,  272,  372,  396, 
484;  European  astronomy,  273;  European 
Economic  Community,  352,  364;  European 
enlightement,  92;  heritage,  16 
Everest,  61 

Expenditure,  Cabinet  Committee  on,  197 
Exploitation,  308 
Exports  {see  Trade) 

Extremists  (Extremism)  (see  also  Terrorism), 
319,387 

15-Point  Directive  (for  the  welfare  of 
minorities),  {see  also  Minorities),  76,313 

FERA,  200 
FICCI,  201,  207 
Factional  tendencies,  20 
Factories,  {see  Industries) 

Family  planning,  458 
Famine  of  1942,  250 
Fanaticism,  58,  68,  481,  482 
Farmers  (Kisans),  18, 23, 34, 37, 45, 71, 73, 
82,  88, 107, 143, 173, 189, 259, 263, 464, 
480 

Farm:  sector  239;  technologists,  23,  34 
Fertilizers,  23;  utilisation  of,  442 
Festival  of  India;  in  Britain,  331;  in  Soviet 
Union,  328,  335,  370,  374, 

Feudalism,  70 
Fiji,  407,  422 
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Films:  Children’s  Film  Society,  332 
Finance  Commission,  Seventh,  200 
Fiscal  policy,  173,  175,  276 
Fisheries,  development  of,  375 
Flood,  23,  81,  84,  85,  89,  281,  298;  Action 
Plan  for  the  Drought  and  Flood  relief,  82; 
Flood  protection  work,  89 
Food  (Foodgrains),  94, 104, 143, 215,  234, 
437,  453,  464,  467;  Food-for-work 
programme,  35;  industry,  172-73; 
production,  220 

Foreign:  assistance,  74;  borrowing,  52,  214; 
investment,  195 

Foreign  policy,  27,  38,  78,  99,  100,  105, 
112,  1 17,  201,  450,  454,  459,  461, 
Forest,  275,  276.  277,  287,  480;  degradation 
of,  276,  284 
Fourth  Estate,  57 
France,  219,  425,  481 
Franchise,  adult,  307 
Frankenstein  syndrome,  268 
Freedom,  119,  120,  301,  305;  political,  50, 
51,  194,  207,254 

Freedom  (Independence)  struggle 
(Movement)  ,  17,  30,  43,  58,  67,  79,  90, 
92, 108, 25 1 , 254, 320, 329, 362, 449, 487; 
Freedom  fighters,  50,  59,  69,  140,  141, 
389,  402,  407,  432;  40th  (Fortieth) 
anniversary  of,  41,  65,  69,  109, 181,  219, 
220,  302,  338,  387,  428,  449,  486 
Fundamentalism,  20,  97,  108,  137,  188, 
304, 323, 356, 482;  Fundamentalist  (forces), 
20,  32,  104,  188 

GATT,  156 
GNLF,  32 
Galileo,  272 

Gandhi,  Indira,  3, 17, 18, 19, 21, 45, 46, 63, 
67, 68, 70,  71, 73, 76, 78, 91, 92, 95, 105, 
107-108,  111,  142,  143,  144,  145,  179, 
255,  265,  293,  311,  335,  357,  367,  371, 
372,  374,  377,  387,  390,  426,  433,  449, 
462,  479,  486;  and  co-existence,  424, 
425-26;  and  development,  424,  425-26; 


and  disarmament,  424,  425-26;  and 
environment  (natural  resources),  284,  290, 
291;  15-Point  Directives  for  the  welfare 
of  minorities,  313;  and  NAM,  425;  and 
peace,  424, 425-26;  and  poverty,  282;  and 
oneness  of  world,  424;  portrait  of,  in  the 
Central  Hall  of  Parliament,  334 
Gandhi,  Mahatma,  3,4,6,18,37,  38,  40,  42, 
45,  55,  56,  63,  66,  68,  70,  77,  78,  79,  80, 
90,  92,  99,  100,  107,  109,  110,  111,  123, 
125,  133,  139,  140,  141,  147,  173,  188, 
231,  300,  304,  306,  308,  310,  320,  329, 
337,  356,  357,  358,  372,  385,  386,  387, 
398,  401,  425,  430,  434,  459,  460,  461, 
475,  476,  478,  480,  482,  487;  Civil 
Disobedience  movement  of,  475; 
constructive  programme  of  476;  freedom 
to,  92;  ideals  of,  476;  and  Palestine,  388; 
philosophy  of,  133, 140;  return  from  South 
Africa,  475, 479;  Satyagraha  of,  in  South 
Africa,  78,  319,  320;  standards  of,  460 
Ganga,  cleaning  of,  281-82 
Gayoom,  President,  414 
Geneva  Summit  (Reagan-Gorbachev 
Summit),  367 
Gerhardsen,  Einar,  375 
Girijans,  478 
Gokhale,  56 

Gorbachev,  112,  125,  353,  363,  368,  407, 
409,  426,  428,  429,  434,  450,  463,  484, 
486,  488;  interview  to  Merdeka,  396;  on 
intermediate  nuclear  weapons,  39; 
Gorbachev-Reagan  agreement  on 
elimination  of  Land  based  intermediate 
nuclear  missiles,  43 1 ;  Regan-Gorbachev 
Geneva  Summit,  367 
Gouri,  K.R.,  315 

Gram  Swaraj,  476  (see  also  Villages) 

Great  Depression,  402 

Greece  (Greeks),  1 17,  274,  366,  481,  484 

Gross  Domestic  Savings,  218 

Gross  National  Product,  35 1 

Gujarat,  27;  drought  affected  areas  of,  134 

Gulf,  396, 407;  Gulf  Co-operation  Council, 
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402 

Gupta,  Dr.,  245 
Guruvayoor,  13 
Gowalia  Tank,  109 

Handicapped,  special  employment  exchanges 
for,  54 

Hardy,  G.H.  271 

Harare:  AFRICA  Fund  established  at,  358, 
363;  Harare  Summit,  394;  NAM  Summit 
at,  357 

Hardwar,  281 

Harijans,  45,  75,  79,  478;  freedom  for,  45; 

upliftment  of,  44,  45 
Harish,  Chandra,  270 
Harmony,  100,278,  279,  305,  407 
Harun-al-Rasheed,  272 
Haryana,  1 89-93, 439, 442, 443;  History  of, 
191;  industries  of,  190 
Health,  255,  412 
Hegde,  R.K.,  229 
Hegel,  4 

Heritage,  19,  30,  40,  49,  189,  324,  490 
Himalayas,  334,  411;  Chipko  Movmente 
in,  286-87 
Himsa,  356 
Hinduism,  322,  386 
Hindu-Muslim  unity,  306 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  100,  110,  425, 
426 

History,  303,  305,  369 
Hoyle,  Sir  Fred,  274 

Human;  Human  consiciousness,  249;  Human 
Family,  99,  100;  Human  Rights,  390; 
human  unity,  79 
Humanism,  391 

Humanity,  3-5,  28,  38,  49,  79,  102,  140, 
188,  249,  280,  359,  367,  459,  486,  490 
Huxley,  Aldous,  Brave  New  Woi'ld  by,  268 
Hyderabad,  136 

ICBMS,  115 
IDBI,  199 
IITS,  228 


ILO,  54,  181 

IMF,  199 

INF  Treaty,  427 
INTUC,  49 
IRBMS  115 

ITBP  {see  also  Defence  Forces):  education 
fund  of  61;  jawans  of,  59-62 
ms,  54 

ISRO,  230,  246,  247 
Illiteracy,  106 

Immunisation,  106,  255,  264,  332 
Imperialism,  28,  303,  401,  428 
Imports  (see  also  Trade),  198, 260;  import¬ 
intensive  production,  218 
Indian  Administrative  Service  (IAS),  212 
Indian  Engineering  Congress,  235,  {see  also 
Engineering) 

Indian  Institute  of  Science,  Bangalore,  226 
{see  also  Science) 

Indian  National  Army,  69 
Indian  Ocean,  16,  17,  114,  115,  219,  362, 
395,  396,  405;  as  a  zone  of  peace,  395 
Indians  abroad,  230 

Indira  Gandhi  Institute  of  Development 
Research,  142-43 

Indira  Gandhi  Memorial  Trust,  334 
Indira  Gandhi  National  Integration  Award, 

no 

Indira  Gandhi  Paryavaran  Puraskar,  292 
Indira  Gandhi  Prize  to  the  Parliamentarians 
for  Global  Action,  424,  426-427 
Indiscipline,  65,  70 

Industry  (ies)  (Industrial),  15,  22,  24,  33-4, 
50, 54, 55, 56, 67, 71, 72, 75, 94, 144, 145, 
149,  154,  156,  159,  160,  169,  170,  171, 
172,  173,  175,  177,  178,  180,  181,  182, 
183-87, 190, 194, 195, 198,201,202,205, 
206,  207,  215,  216,  217,  218,  221,  225, 
232, 233, 234, 235, 236, 237, 238-39, 242, 
243,  244,  245,  246,  249,  261,  263,  284, 
289,  300,  303,  309,  434,  439,  440,  445, 
464;  base,  308;  better  management  in, 
238;  bio-based,  266;  Board  of  Industrial 
Finance  And  Reconstruction  (BEFR),  199; 
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countries  (^Industrialized),  280;  disputes, 
53;  drug  industry;  344-45;  entrepreneturship 
94,  203;  export  industry,  199;  growth 
(development)  23,94, 125, 168, 169, 183, 
193, 216, 47 1 , 439;  heavy,  270;  high-risk, 
289;  high-technology,  242;  industrialists, 
182;  labour,  184;  performance,  167; 
planning,  146;  pollution,  288;  production, 
53;  relations,  53,  268;  Revolution,  154- 
55,  227,  236,  242,  278,  297,  375,  428; 
sector,  215;  sick  mills,  438;  structure, 
365;  system,  184;  workers,  200 
Inflation,  106,  170,  214,  402 
Information  :Revolution,  242;  technology, 
242 

Integrated  Long-term  Programme  on 
Scientific  and  Technical  Cooperation,  373, 
438 

Intellectual  treasures,  16 
Interdependence,  289,  396,  402 
Intermediate  and  Short  Range  (Nuclear) 
Forces,  413,  426 

International  Co-operation  103,  110,  161, 
170,  257,  282,  285,  375,  421-23 
International  Subscriber  Dialling,  261 
Inter-State  relations,  101 
International  relations,  112,  280,  290,  372, 
404,  463,  488 

Investment,  183,  204,  216,  218,  271,  423 
Iran-Iraq  war,  389 

Irrigation  system,  27,  85,  87,  88,  161,  163, 
164;  Central  Board  for  Irrigation  and  Power, 
161, 165;  planning  techniques,  89;  projects, 
234 

Islam.  314,  322,  386,  389;  culture,  314; 

heritage,  314;  identity,  314 
Island  Development  Authority,  148 
Iyengar,  Dr.  P.K.,  315 

Jagjivan  Ram,  Babu,  43-44,  45 
Jai  Jawan,  Jai  Kisan,  18 
Jai  Singh,  Maharaja;  Jantar  Mantar  in  Jaipur 
and  Delhi  of,  273 
Jaidev,  333 


Jain  Yashpal,  18 

Jamia  Millia  Islamia,  313 

Jammu  and  Kashmir  (see  Kashmir) 

Jantar  Mantar;  in  Jaipur  and  Delhi,  273 
Japan,  219;  Japanese  investment,  471 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  Memorial  Fund,  262, 265 
Jayawardene,  378, 379, 381, 382, 385, 387, 
407,  409,  421,451,465 
Jodidi  Lecture,  89 
Justice,  406 
Judiciary,  98 
Jyotish  Vedang,  272 

Kakori  Conspiracy  Case,  479 
Kalakshetra,  329 
Kaliyabhomora  (bridge),  46,  49 
Kamadhenu,  268 
Kamaraj,  139 

Kampuchea:  question  of,  363;  Pol  Pot  regime 
in,  363 
Kanaka,  272 
Karakoram,  59 
Kamal,  191 

Kamal  Refinery,  189-90 
Karve,  Maharishi,  109 
Kashmir,  42,  191,  313;  situation  at,  17 
Kathmandu,  41 1, 414, 421;  SAARC  Meeting 
at,  410-11,415 
Kavalur,  273 
Kayamkulam,  13 

Kerala,  13-6.  17,  45,  58,  318;  economy  of, 
58;  Kerala  University,  314,  315,  319; 
Keralities,  16;  Literacy  in,  315,  318 
Khajuraho,  33 
Kinnaur;  earthquake  in,  61 
Kisan  (see  Farmers) 

Kodituwakku,  377 

Koestler,  Arthur,  273 

Konark,  331,  333 

Kothari,  Dr.  D.S.,  273 

Krishnamurthy,  Thirumathi  Lakshmi,  138 

Kunhalis,  16 

Kurukshetra,  191 

Kurup,  315 
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Kyawtin,  General  Maha  Mingyi,  489 
Laboratories,  345 

Labour  (Labourers),  43,  144,  184;  Labour 
organisations,  24;  Labour  relations,  206; 
Landless,  82;  management  and,  160, 216; 
standards  of,  184 
Lahaul-Spiti,  blizzards  in,  61 
Lajpat  Rai,  Lala,  479 
Lakshadweep,  148,  149,  150,  151,  414 
Land  reforms,  93,  482;  and  Reforms  Act, 
481 

Lanman,  90 

Latin  America,  355,  401 
Lenin,  428,  430;  Lenin’s  Decree  of  Peace, 
431 

Linguistic  differences,  18 
London,  406 
Lumbini,  414 

MODVAT,  173,  176,  177,  204 
MRTP,  200 
Machel,  Samora,  357 
Madras,  136,  138,  273,  329;  Presidency, 
139;  Salt  law  of,  475 
Mahabalipuram,  331 
Mahabandoola,  General,  489 
Mahavira,  Lord,  99 
Mahendra,  Arhat,  380 
Malabar,  16,  334 
Malay alam  literature,  315 
Malaysia,  and  India,  relation  of,  361-62 
Maldives,  414 

Management,  184,  185,  194,  203;  better, 
160 

Mandela,  Nelson,  358,  394,  398,  406,  489 

Marathwada,  313 

Maritime  traditions  (see  Navy) 

Markets,  169;  capital  Market,  169;  stock 
market,  183 

Marx,  4,  249;  Marxist  thinkers,  308 
Materialism,  130,  188 
Mathematics,  270,  271 
May,  Day,  49,  50,51,54 


Mayans,  274 
Meghalaya,  293 

Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MOU), 
156-57,  158,  203,  217,  469 
Mexico,  1 17,  366, 484;  Mexico  Declaration, 
367 

Mid-day  meal  programmes,  264 
Middle  East;  International  Peace  Conference 
on, 389 
Minicoy,  150 

Minorities,  110,  313;  areas,  32;  education 
for,  313;  15-Point  directive  for  the  welfare 
of,  76,  313 

Mizoram,  42,  96,  104,  108,  188,  190; 
Acord(Agreement),  19,  20 
Modernisation,  88,  131,  132,  145,  146, 
189,  199,  203,  218,  283,  323,  433 
Mohanta,  47, 

Moore,  Henry,  330-331 
Mozambique,  357,  422 
Mugabe,  357 
Mulroney,  Brian,  423 
Muslimrcommunity,  311;  educational 
backwardness  of,  311-13 
Mysticism,  248 

NCC,  responsibility  of,  301-302 
NPT,  114,  115 
Nagaland,  96,  318 
Naidu,  Sarojini,  66 
Nagaijunasagar,  476 
Nakshatra  Yatra,  272 
Namibia,  359,  363,  371,  377,  390,  392, 
399;  freedom  to,  358;  UN  Plan  for,  394- 
95 

Nanak  Dev,  Guru,  290 
Narain  Dutt,  337,  73 
Narasingh  Dev,  333 
Narlikar,  Dr.,  273,  274 
Nassau,  406 

Nation-building,  6,  30,  40,  108,  245,  303, 
304,311,324,  476 
National  Awards  for  Bravery,  301 
National  Agricultural  Research  Projects, 
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282 

National  Centre  of  Excellence  in 
Ornithology,  278 

National  Commission  on  Rural  Labour, 
181 

National  Integration,  64,  108,  109,  324, 
326,  327 

National  Wasteland  Development  Board, 
281 

Nationalism,  42,  97,  303,  476,  480 

Navy,  Indian,  16,  17;  Maritime  traditions, 
16 

Natural  resources,  276,  284 

Needham,  247 

Nehru,  Pandit  Jawaharlal,  3,  4,  17,  21,  29, 
30,  37,  40,  45,  52,  63,  66,  67,  68,  69,  78, 
92-3,  95,  100,  101,  108,  110,  111,  123, 
124, 125, 133, 136, 137, 138-39, 140, 141, 
144,  147,  156,  173,  188,  193,  221,  225, 
248,  265,  304,  309,  310,  311,  312,  332, 
334,  337,  338,  356,  357,  370,  372,  375, 
387,  388,  411,  416,  425,  427,  428,  432, 
433,  449,  476,  478,  479,  480,  482,  486; 
Autobiography  of,  332;  at  Asian  Relations 
Conference,  401, 403, 404;  and  Children, 
262;  and  democratic  process,  95;  Discovery 
of  India  by,  312,  479;  and  Engineering 
Industry,  233;  and  environment,  288;  and 
Govind  Ballabh  Pant,  479;  and  heavy 
industries,  263,  270;  and  India’s 
development,  262;  influence  on,  of  Russian 
Revolution,  308;  and  Lenin,  430;  and 
NAM,  92;  and  new  Temples  of  India 
(Steel  Plant),  21;  and  Palestine,  388;  and 
Peace,  376;  and  science  and  technology, 
231,  248;  and  scientific  temper  (progress), 
227,235-36,  247,248,  263;  and  Socialism, 
21;  vision  of  peaceful  co-existence,  425; 
visit  to  Canada,  405;  and  Vivekananda, 
322 

Nehru,  Motilal,  474,  475,  480 

Nepal,  59 

Netherland,  363,  365;  and  India,  relations 
of,  363 


Neyveli  Lignite  Corporation,  187,  189 
Neyveli  Thermal  Power  Station,  1 87 
No-Rent  Campaign,  480 
Non-alignment  (Non-aligned  Movement) 
(NAM),  3, 27, 67,  78,  80, 101, 103, 105, 
112,  125,  138,  161,  251,  354,  355,  356, 
357,  361,362,  390-97,  407,413,425, 
434,  462-63,  483-85;  Non-aligned  Nations 
(Countries),  38, 361, 462, 463, 484;  Non- 
alignment  Summit  (Conference),  61,112, 
Algiers,  393,  Delhi,  425,  Harare,  357 
Non  Co-operation  (Movement),  478,  480 
Non-proliferation,  29 
Non-Violence  {see  also  Ahimsa),  18,  29, 
30, 37, 38, 40, 55,  63, 67,  77, 79, 99, 140, 
249,  251,  300,  319,  353-55,  362,  372, 
385, 414, 450,  459,  475,  486,  487,  488 
North-East,  46,  47,  49,  252;  North-East 
Council,  49 

North-South:dialogue,  147,  364,  393,  485; 

issues,  352;  relations  between,  171 
Norway,  and  India,  relations  of,  375-377 
Nuclear:  age,  364, 414;  disarmament,  103, 

114.117,  251,  352,362,363,376,  396, 
409,  484;  Intermediate-range  and  short- 
range  nuclear  forces  agreement,  488; 
missile,  4,  396;  weapons  73  (nuclear), 

39. 102. 105. 1 10. 1 1 1. 1 14. 1 15. 1 16. 1 17, 
251,  364, 409, 413, 431, 484, 486;  Nuclear 
Weapons  PoweifCountries),  100,  1 14,  361, 
364,  426,  484;  Soviet  initiative  on  the 
intermediate,  29;  war,  116,  329,  380, 
403;  Nuclear  weapons  programme,  39; 
Nuclear  weapons  programme  of  India, 
115,  116,  449 

Nutan  Bengal,  232 
Nyerere,  Dr.Julius,  362 

Ocean  science  development,  423 
One  World  (One  human  family),  28,  354, 
356, 403, 490;  “One  World  One  Destiny’’, 
376;  Oneness  of  world,  424 
Orissa,  72,  333 
Ottma,  U,  432 
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Osmania,  313 

Our  Common  Future,  Report,  289 

PLF(Plant  Load  Factor),  8,  9 
PREPCOM(Preparatory  Commission  of 
the  International  Seabed  Authority),  219 
Pakistan,  1 14,  366, 414;  and  India,  relations 
with  ,  29,  105,  139,  366,  447,  449,  456- 
57,  469;  forces  of,  on  Indo-Pak  border, 
448;  involvement  of,  in  terrorism,  in 
Punjab,  460;  Nuclear  programme  of,  29, 
39,  105,  115,  116,  466,  457;  treaty  of 
peace  and  friendship  with,  offer  of  to, 
456;  US  early  warning  radar  planes  to, 
448-49 

Palekar,  Amol,  332 

Palestine,  392;  and  India,  relations  of,  388 
90;  Palestine  Liberation  Organisation 
(PLO),  388,  389;  Palestine  National 
Council,  388;  Palestinian  problem 
(question),  389;  Palestinian  people,  389; 
plight  of,  395 
Palme,  Olof,  367 
Pancha-Siddhantika,  272 
Pandit,  Vijayalaxmi,  118 
Panipat,  190 

Pant,  Govind  Ballabh,  478-82;  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  and,  479 
Parliament,  80,  81 

Parliamentarians  for  Global  Action,  103 
424,  426,  427 

Parochialism,  64, 130, 137;  Linguistic,  109; 

regional,  109 
Partition  of  India,  97 
Patel,  Sardar  Vallabhbhai,  65-6 
Patriotism,  42 
Pavalova,  Anna,  329 

Peace,  {see  also  Six  Nation  Five  Continent 
Peace  Initiative)  18,  38-9,  100,  101,  111, 
190,  248,  250,  251,  329,  331,  362,  371, 
372,  373,  376,  387,  390,  391,  392,  403, 
405,  406,  424,  425,  429,  430,  461,  462- 
63, 484, 486, 488;  Peaceful  Co-existence, 
102,  111,  125,  290,  364,  372,  391,  392, 


413,  424,  425,  429,  450,  463, 483 
Peasantry also  Fanner),  UP  Peasantiy, 
480 

Perestroika,  147,  373,  428 
Permanent  settlement,  93 
Pholjor,  Sonal,  61 
Pillai,  Chitambaram,  182 
Pillai,  N.,  Krishna,  315 
Pitroda,  Sam,  258 
Place,  La,  272, 

Planning,  88, 108, 144, 267, 282,  288,  310; 
Planned  development,  62;  Planning 
Commission,  7, 62,  84, 85, 144, 145, 159, 

215,  235,  275;  process,  229 

Plans,  Five  Year,  167,  169,  311;  second, 
309;  sixth,  23, 33, 143, 145, 167, 191,213, 

216,  275,  278,  285,  298;  seventh,  7,  12, 

23,  35,  47,  160,  167,  173,  193,  195,  197, 
198,  210,  214,  215,  218,  243,  275,  278, 
285,  298,  343;  eighth,  144,  216,  225 

Pokhran,  113 

Police  force;  responsibility  of  63-5 
Political  consciousness,  303 
Political  emancipation,  50 
Political  freedom  (independence),  50,  51, 
194,  207,  254 
Political  problems,  461 
Political  system,  21 
Pollution,  287,  288 
Pond,  Walden,  90 

Population,  280,  284;  control  programmes, 
255,  458(see  also  Family  Planning) 
Poverty(Poor  people),  5,  68,  72,  173,  180, 
216,235,  248,  259,262,  263,264,266, 
282,  283,  285,  308,  365,  393;  anti¬ 

poverty  programmes,  23,  24,  27,  35,  36, 
70,  106,  127,  143,  173,  177,  181,  193, 
214,  215,  476;  food  for  rural,  68;  Garibi 
Hatao,  67,  309;  removal  of  (elimination 
of,  battle  against,  eradication,  alleviation), 

24,  35,  37,  42,  44,  45,  48,  50,  70,  72,  78, 
121,  140,  145,  161,  191,  193,  213,  215, 
229,  254,  310,  334,  433,  446;  upliftment 
of,  44 
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Power  {see  also  Electricity),  6, 13, 23, 165, 
234;  Power  engineers,  161 
Prakasam,  T,  475-78 
Prakash  Narain,  15 
Presidential  election,  106 
Pressifreedom  of,  57,  67;  role  of,  57-8 
Pretoria  Regime  {see  South  Africa) 

Prices,  215,  183 

Private  sector,  12,44,94, 156, 159, 183-84, 

202,  203,  204,  207,  216,  218,  236 
Productivity,  22, 50, 54, 140, 145, 184, 198, 

203,  259,310,  439 
Progress(5^e  Development) 

Protectionism,  171 
Provincialism,  18 

Public  distribution  system(PDS),  83,  214 
Public  sector,  23,  33,  52,  71,  94,  146,  147, 
155,  154,  156,  157-59,  160,  167,  169, 
170,  180,  183,  184,  187,  194,  202,  203, 
204,216-17,218,258,440,441,444,469; 
PSU  Manager,  155,  157,  158,  217; 
productivity  in,  27 
Pudukkottai,  138,  139,  141 
Punjab,  19,  37,  64,  96,  104,  108,  188,*  189, 
190,  336;  Accord,  19,  20;  Bluestar  in, 
265;  economic  situation  in,  452;  happening 
in,  3 1 ;  Pakistan's  involvement  in  terrorism 
in,  460;  problem  of,  265;  terrorists(5'£^ 
also  Terrorism),  45 
Puranas,  271,  272 

Quality,  318 

Quit  India  Movement,  109,  476,  478;  Quit 
India  Day,  110 
Qureshi,  61 

Racism  {see  also  South  Africa),  357 
Radhakrishnan,  Dr.S,334 
Railway,  13-5, 46, 239;  performance  of,  15 
RaJagopalachari(Rajaji),  56,  66,  139,  478 
Rajasthan,  37,  252;  “Sati”  in,  109 
Rajendra  Prasad,  Dr.,  66,  478 
Ramachandran,  M.G.,  138,  387 


Ramakrishna  Math,  321 
Ramakrishna  Mission,  322,  323 
Ramakrishna  Order,  321,  322 
Ramakrishna  Paramhansa,  Sri,  321,  322, 
323;  teachings  of,  322 
Ramakrishna  Schools  and  Colleges,  322 
Raman,  Dr.C.V.,  225,  253,  274 
Ramanujan,  Srinivasa,  226, 253, 269, 270, 
271 

Ramanujan,  Smt.,  271 
Ranjit  Singh,  Maharaja,  190,  191 
Reagan,  President,  367, 368, 407, 408, 409, 
410,  426,  429,  434;  Gorbachev-Reagan 
Geneva  Summit,  367;  Reagan-Gorbachev 
agreement  on  elimination  of  land  based 
intermediate  nuclear  missiles,  43 1 
Red-tape,  27 

Regionalism,  467;  Regional  cooperation 
(understanding),  362,  368,  369,  415; 

Regional  security,  105 
Religion,  4,  20,  30,  97,  322;  religious 
fanaticism,  3 1 ;  separate  from  politics,  20, 
21,32-3,  188,  452 
Renaissance,  227,  297 
Research  and  Development  (R&D),  237, 
238,  241,254 
Reservation,  44 

Revenue  {see  also  Trade),  212,  443 
Reykjavik  Summit,  29,  31,  251,  352,  367, 
376, 396 

Roerich,  Devika  Rani,  335 
Roerich,  Prof,  Svetoslav,  334,  335 
Roy,  Raja  Rammohun,  90,  109 
Rukmini  Devi,  329 

RuraLareas,  25,  50,  71,  72,  262; 
Communications,  269;  craftsmen,  68; 
development,  27,  412;  employment 
programmes,  72;  incomes,  214;  IRDP, 
35,  70,  150,  180,  193;  Labour,  34,  54; 
NREP,  35, 70, 82, 150, 193;  poverty,  180; 
RLEGP,  35,  82,  150,  193 
Ryhzkov,  370,  427,  431 
Ryhzkova,  Madam,  367,  429 
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SACEP,  275,  277 
STD,  261 

Safai  Karamcharis  (Sanitary  workers),  44 

Saha,  Dr.  M.N.,  253,  273 

Salim  Ali,  Dr.,  277,  292,  293 

Salt  Law  of  Madras,  475 

Sangeet  Natak  Akademi,  327 

Sarva  Dharma  Samabhava,  322 

Sathe,  8,  10,  11 

“Sati”in  Rajasthan,  109 

Satya,  67 

Satyagraha,  90 

Satyagraha  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  in  South 
Africa,  319,  320 
Satyamurthy,  139,  140,  141,  142 
Scheduled  Castes  &  Scheduled  Tribes,  22, 
54,  75,  108,  191,  192 
School  System  {see  also  Education),  192, 
227-28 

Science,  3,  4,  67,  71,  102,  170,  220,  225, 
226,227,  230,  257,264,267,231,244- 
45,  249,  251,  255,  260,  345,  434;  and 
technology,  221, 225, 252, 253, 254, 256, 
263,265,268,269,270,  271,297,  318, 
362,  372, 423;  Indian  Institute  of  Science, 
226;  Science  Congress,  225;  Science 
teaching,  228;  scientific  achievement,  226; 
scientific  community,  228;  scientific 
development,  230;  scientific  endeavours, 
257;  scientific  heritage  of  India,  248; 
scientific  manpower,  247;  scientific  process, 
273;  scientific  progress,  236,  258;  scientific 
research.  93, 264, 265;  scientific  revolution, 
375;  scientific  temper,  94,  227,  245,  247, 
248, 263;  scientists,  34,71, 143, 162, 163, 
220,225,229,230,  231,234,  242,244, 
247,  249,  254,  255,  256,  257,  260,  264, 
266-67, 268, 273, 277, 434 
Scindia,  Madhav  Rao,  15,  47 
Sculptures,  331 

Sea:UN  Convention  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea, 
219 

Secessionist  movements,  96 
Sectarianism,  64,  79,  131;  sectarian  forces. 


76,  77 

Secularism,  18,  19,  40,  50,  63,  64,  67,  80, 
138,  140,  227,  248,  304,  305,  322,  356; 
Secular  values,  306 
Security,  80,  405 

Self-confidence,  24,  30, 40,  109,  136,  167, 
324 

Self-employment,  (see  Employment) 
Self-reliance,  I'll,  231, 309. 371. 140, 146, 
173,  182,  193,  194,  195,  207,  219,  221, 
230,  67,51,50 
Self-sufficiency,  21,  161,  273 
Sengupta  Committee,  217 
Separatism,  77,  303 
Seveso,  289 

Shameen,  Hemnath,  360 
Shankaranand,  B,  86,  162 
Shastri,  Lai  Bahadur,  17,  18,  124 
Shastri,  Vibha,  18 
Simon  Commission,  479 
‘Simon  Go  Home’,  475 
Six  Nation  Five-Continent  Peace  Initiative, 
29,39,  103,  117,250-51,362,364,366- 
67,  372,  377,  396,  426,  429 
Social  and  economic  Progress,  63 
Social  Backwardness,  248 
Social  Change,  97,  119,  308 
Social  consciousness,  307 
Social  customs;  abolition  of  pernicious, 
306 

Social  engineering,  132 
Social  inequalities,  477 
Social  justice,  63,  88,  309 
Social  progress,  124,  325 
Social  reform,  477 
Social  sciences,  268 
Social  sectors,  412 
Social  transformation,  308 
Social  welfare  programmes,  443 
Socialism,  21,  50,  67,  80,  120,  138,  140, 
147, 148 

Socio-economic  development,  464 
Socio-economic  transformation,  250,  307 
‘Soft’  State,  310 
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South  Africa,  329,  352-53,  355,  356-57, 
358-61, 363, 364,  377, 392, 393-95, 397- 
400, 407;  apartheid,  4, 352, 358, 361, 364, 
390,  406,  421,  456;  Blacks  as  slaves, 
treatment  to,  28,  356,  358;  comprehensive 
mandatory  sanctions,  377;  Eminent 
Persons’  Group, 406;  Mahatma  Gandhi’s 
Satyagraha  in,  78,  319,  320;  Mahatma 
Gandhi’s  return  from,  475,  479;  mea¬ 
sures  to  remove  apartheid,  397-400; 
Parliamentarians  Action  for  Removal  of 
Aparthied  (PARA),  397;  Pretoria  regime, 

352,  353,  358,  364,  377,  394,  399,  400, 
406,  racism,  363;  SADCC,  360;  SWAPO, 
358;  sanctions  (Commonwealth  sanctions), 
390,  422 

South  Asia  (South  Asian  Countries),  105, 
410,  276;  Festival,  412;  security  and 
stability  in,  447;  South  Asian  Co-operation, 
368,411-17,  434,  SAARC  Food  Security 
Reserve,  369, 412;  South  Asian  Association 
for  Regional  Cooperation  (SAARC),  292, 

353,  362,  368-69,  390,  402,413,  416, 
SAARC  Audio  Visual  Exchange,  410; 
SAARC  Countries,  161;  SAARC 
Documentation  Centre,  410:SAARC 
Youth  Volunteers  Programmes,  410- 
SummitsiBangalore,  353,  368,  410,  411, 
415;  Dhaka,  368,  410,  411,  415,  416; 
Kathmandu,  410-411,  415 

South  Commission,  362 
South-East  Asia,  446 
South  India,  182,  186 
South  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  182 
South-South  Commission,  393 
South-South  Co-operation,  362,  393,  405 
South-West  Asia,  395 
Soviet  Union  (USSR)(5^€  also  USSR),  29, 
101,  102,  103,  111,  251,  308,  366,  367, 
407, 425, 427, 455, 468;  and  India,  relations 
of,  328-30,  335-36, 369-74, 427-30, 463- 
Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship  and  Co¬ 
operation,  371,  374,  429;  Festival  of,  in 
India,  328, 330, 335, 370, 428;  Festival  of 


India  in,  328,  335,  370,  374;  Great  October 
Revolution,  329,  371,  374,  428;  socialist 
revolution  triumphed  in,  308;  initiative  on 
intermediate  nuclear  weapons  {see  also 
Gorbachev),  29 

Spastics,  problems  of,  343;  Society  of  India, 
343 

Sports,  61,  412 
Spiritualism,  248 

Sri  Lanka,  141-42, 188,414, 464-66,  55-6; 
and  India,  relations  of  29-30,  377,  387, 
417-21;  ethnic  conflict(problem)  in,  39, 
390,  409;  Indian  Peace  Keeping  Force 
(IPKF)in,417,418,  419,  420, 465;  Indo- 
Sri  Lanka  Agreement  (Accord),  78,  378, 
379-87, 396, 407, 409, 417-21,  429, 450, 
45 1 , 466, 417,41 8- Armed  Forces  of  India 
landed  in,382,  383;LTTE,  141,417,418, 
419;  refugees  of,  in  India,  141,  420; 
TULF,  417;  Tamil  areas  in,  466;  Tamils 
in,  38,  56,  141,  381,  384,  385,  386; 

Tamils,  418,  419,  420;  aspirations  of, 
429;  refugees,  380;  struggle,  381 
Stockholm,  282 
Sufis,  99 

Sugatha  Kumari,  315 
Superstition,  68 
Swaminathan,  Dr.M.S.,  315 
Swaraj,  389,  475 
Swaraj  Party,  479 
Sweden,  366,  117 

Twenty  Point  Programme,  36,  44-5,  70, 
150,  193,  309,  476 
Tagore,  Rabindranath,  63,  327,  346 
Tamil  Nadu,  49,  96,  138,  142,  188,  320, 
386,  465;  industrialisation  in,  62; 
culture,  26 
Tanzania,  117,  366 
Tashkent,  17 

Taxation  (Taxes),  168, 176, 178, 179,  182, 
197,200,  205,  21 1;  administration,  210, 
21 1;  collection,  208,  210;  evasion,  198; 
excise  sector,  179;  Income  Tax  Department, 
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208,  209;  Laws,  198,209;  policy,  211, 
276;  revenues,  177,  211;  strategy,  177; 
system,  168,  169,  211;  Tax-payers,  211 
Teacher  (see  also  Education),  228 
Technology(Technologies)(Technological), 
5,10,24,52,64,  71,88,  94,  98,111,131, 
145,  146,  154,  165,  166,  170,  185,  187, 
194,  216,  217,  221,  231,  232,  234,  238, 
239,241,245,247,  258,259,  260,  261, 
263-64,  276,  283,  286,  317,  318,  320, 
434;  and  Science  (see  also  Science  and 
Technology)  143,  266;  changes,  21; 
development,  375;  export,  234;  frontline, 
237-259;  (high)  higher,  254,  261,  316; 
import(imported)(importing)technology, 
187,  231, 234, 259, 260;  indigenous,  218; 
modem(modemised),  39,  108,  365;  new, 
97,  267;  progress,  276;  revolution,  268, 
428;  transfer  of,  289;  Technologists, 
225,  162,  234,  242,  244;  “Technology 
Mission”,  215,  235,  241,  280; 

upgradation(upgrading),  185,  199 
T elecommunications(T elecom  Sector)(5e^ 
also  Communications),  236, 240-42,  243, 
262;  Department,  243-244;  industry,  237, 
239,  243,244; 

Telecom  Mission,  240 
Telephone  connections,  243 
Telugu  language,  476 
Temple  entry;  Satyagraha  for,  45 
Temples  of  India;  new,  21 
Terrorism  (see  also  Extremism,  Punjab), 
20,  64,  77,  104,  353,  368,  412,  415; 
Pakistan’s  involvement  in,  in  Punjab,  460; 
Terrorists,  20,  77,  453 
Thatcher,  Margaret,  335 
Thoreau,  90 
Tibet,  59 
Tikku,  Mr.,  208 

Tilak,  Bal  Gangadhar,  56,  389,  432,  479 
Tolerance,  18,  227,  329,  392,  414 
Trade,  220, 422, 434;  and  investment,  423; 
balance,  188;  capital  market,  444;  Exports, 
188, 194, 198,  203, 206, 214, 278;  Foreign 


exchange,  444;  imports,  198,  206,  207, 
235,  260;  Trade  Fair  Authority’s  annual 
International  Fair,  221;  Uruguay  Round 
of  Trade  Negotiations,  423;  Vancouver 
Declaration  on  World  Trade,  422 
Tradition,  50,  188;  traditional  values,  25 
Transport,  14,  182,  412 
Tribals  (see  also  Adivasis),  75, 79;  culture 
of,  26;  Tribal  areas,  32,  437 
Tripathi,  Kamlapati,  118 
Truth,  18,  30,  37,  38,  140,  249,  250,  305, 
319,385,459 

l]K(see  Britain) 

UNCTAD  VII,  393,410 
UNICFF,  346-347 

UNO  (United  Nations  Organisation),  100, 
219,  284,  352,  362,  392,  393,  395,  399, 
404, 412;  Conference  on  Law  of  Sea,  219; 
Declaration  (1971),  396;  Plan  for  Namibia, 
394-95;  system,  364 

UP  (Uttar  Pradesh),  118, 119, 123;  Congress 
Agrarian  Committee,  480;  Eastern,  34; 
peasantry,  480;  UP  Tenancy  Act,  480-81; 
UP  Zamindari  Abolution,  48 1 
USA(5e6  also  America)(United  States  of 
America),  93, 94, 102-103, 1 1 1, 257, 317, 
366,  367,  396,  407,  423,  431,  449,  455, 
467,  484;  and  India,  relations  of,  408; 
Congress,  406;  supply  of  radar  planes  to 
Pakistan,  448-449 

USSR(5'^£  also  Soviet  Union),  by.  111, 
219,  257,  431,484 

Udairaj  Hindi  Sabha  School,  Kashipur,  480 
Ujjain,  482 

Unemployment  (see  also  Employment), 
14,50,73,78,  104,  216,248,  307,433; 
(Bekari  Hatao,  50) 

Unity;  National  (see  also  National 
Integration),  18,  21,  30,  31,  40,  42,  45, 
48,62,67,69,76,80,104,138,  305,  324, 
378;  diversity  in,  361 
Unions,  185 

Universities  (see  also  Education),  228, 315, 
316 
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Untpuchability;  removal  of,  56,  306,  322, 
481 

Urbanisation,  285 

Vaikom,  45 

Vancouver,  405, 406, 466;  Commonwealth 
Summit  in,  42 1 , 422,  423 ;  Declaration  on 
World  Trade  at,  422 
Varahamihira,  272 
Vasco  da  Gama,  16 
Vellore,  360 
Venkataraman,  62 
Verma,  Mahadevi,  414 
Vidyasagar,  Ishwar  Chandra,  109 
Villages,  262, 263, 264, 287;  Gram  Swaraj, 
476 

Violence,  4,  29,  30,  55,  68,  96,  100,  130, 
131,132,  188,  300,354,380,382 
Vivekananda,  Swami,  298,  299,  322,  323, 
401 

Voltaire,  481 

Voluntary  agency  movements,  133; 
Voluntary  Organisations  (Agencies),  34, 
54,  133-35,  171 

WCED  report(World  Commission  on 
Environment  and  Development)  {see  also 
Environment),  280 

War,  (see  also  Nuclear),  329, 380;  Biological 
warfare,  266;  Chemical,  266 
Washington  Summit,  125,  423 
Wasteland  Development  Programme,  252 
Water;  (see  also  Drinking  Water);  equitable 
distribution  of,  88;  inter-state  Water 
disputes,  87;  Narmada  Project,  87;  national 
resources  of,  89;  National  Water  Policy, 
86;  National  water  Resources  Council, 
86;  Water  Intensive  Industries,  89; 
Watershed  management,  85 


Watt,  James,  227 

Weaker  Sections  (see  also  Backward  Classes; 
Harijans;  Scheduled  Castes),  108,  285, 
478 

Weapons  (see  Nuclear  Weapons) 

West  (Western  World),  102, 227, 247, 268, 
297 

West  Asia,  355,  389 

West  Bengal(see  also  Bengal),  26,  27,  32, 
34,  37,415 

West  German  Payload,  230 
Win,  Ne,  433 

Women  (see  also  Workers),  45,  79,  94, 
282,  287;  advancement  of,  192; 
discrimination  against,  135;  education  of, 
306, 458;  emancipation  of,  106, 136, 306; 
employment  of,  178;  equal  opportunities 
to,  50;  oppression  of,  322;  participation 
of,  in  national  life,  412;  role  of,  in 
cooperatives,  135;  strength  of,  192 
Workers,  24,  34,  53,  54,  56;  wages  to,  25; 
women  workers,  54 

World  Commission  on  Environment  and 
Development  (  Environment),  285,  376 
World  Federation  of  Scientific  Workers, 
252 

World  War  I,  401;  II,  364,  483,  399 

Youth(Young),  14,  24,  62,  104,  297,  298, 
305,  318,  412;  role  of,  in  Environment 
Enrichment,  298,  299 
Yunus,  Mohammad,  221 

Zaffar,  Bahadur  Shah,  432 
Zakir  Husain  Memorial  Foundation,  327 
Zakir  Husain,  Dr.,  324 
Zamindaries,  93, 475;  Permanent  Settlement, 
475 

Zia,  President,  114 

Zorin-Mccloy  Agreement  (1960),  484 
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